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Foreword 


In  medicine,  us  in  life,  there  is  usually  small  profit  in  attempting  to  assign 
full  praise  or  full  blame  for  a  success  or  a  failure  to  any  single  action  or  circum¬ 
stance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  single  medical  program  can  be  credited  with 
the  saving  of  countless  lives  in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  War,  it  was  the 
prompt  and  liberal  use  of  whole  blood. 

The  development  of  the  concept  of  the  liberal  use  of  whole  blood  and  the — 
regrettably  delayed — implementation  of  the  concept  represent  one  of  the  great 
pioneering  achievements  of  World  War  II.  The  same  concept  was  applied  in 
the  Korean  War,  fortunately  more  rapidly,  with  equally  spectacular  results. 
It  has  been  carried  over  into  civilian  life,  again  with  brilliant  results,  though 
sometimes,  one  fears,  almost  too  casually,  as  one  sees  blood  administered  when 
it  is  not  actually  needed  and  apparently  without  thought  of  its  possible 
consequences. 

The  story  told  in  this  volume  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Department  in  World  War  II  is  one  that  must  be  told.  When  that  war  broke 
out  in  September  1939,  a  whole-blood  service  had  already  been  successfully 
provided  during  the  3-year  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  the  British  immediately 
put  into  operation  the  program  which  they  had  developed  6  months  before. 
Yet,  it  was  not  until  May  1940  that  the  United  States  took  the  first  steps  in 
what  later  became  the  whole-blood  program,  and  when  this  country  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  World  War  II  in  December  1941,  the  plasma  program,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  production,  was  still  in  its  early  stages. 

The  British  experience  with  whole  blood  in  North  Africa,  before  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II,  gave  rise  to  discussions  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  need  for  provision  of  whole  blood  for  combat  casualties,  but  these  discus¬ 
sions  were  not  much  more  than  academic  until  after  the  Allied  invasion  of 
North  Africa  in  November  1942.  It  was  that  invasion  and  the  casualties  that 
it  produced  which  brought  the  true  situation  sharply  home,  both  to  medical 
oflficers  overseas  and  to  the  numerous  persons  and  agencies  in  this  country  who 
were  studying  shock.  Our  experience  in  North  Africa  made  it  quite  clear  that 
plasma,  in  spite  of  its  virtues  and  advantages,  could  not  take  the  place  of  whole 
blood.  Plans  for  its  provision  were  worked  out  in  both  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  theaters,  and,  by  May  1943,  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  had 
formulated  a  plan,  frankly  a  compromise  with  the  ideal,  for  supplying  whole 
blood  to  forward  hospitals  from  base  sections.  By  November  of  1943,  however, 
an  entirely  workable  plan  had  been  prepared  in  the  Transfusion  Branch  of  that 
Office  to  fly  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  oversea  theaters.  The  Surgeon 
General  at  this  time  considered  the  plan  both  impractical  and  unnecessary,  and 
it  needed  the  casualties  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  Normandy  invasion  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  reliance  placed  upon  local  supplies  of  whole  blood  was  completely 
unrealistic.  Then,  in  August  1944,  the  same  plan  and  the  same  airlift  that  had 
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been  rejected  in  November  1943  were  utilized  to  fly  blood  to  the  European 
theater,  A  similar  airlift  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  was  instituted  in  November 
1944. 

The  blood  program  in  World  War  II  was  a  brilliant  success  in  spite  of  the 
delays  and  frustrations  that  attended  its  inception.  After  the  war,  however, 
the  program  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and,  when  the  Korean  W^ar  broke  out,  less 
than  5  years  after  World  War  II  had  ended,  planning  for  whole  blood  in  a  future 
war  had  only  just  been  instituted,  and  the  implementation  of  the  planning  had 
to  be  effected  during  the  active  fighting. 

It  is  hard,  in  retrospect,  to  understand  why  tlie  United  States  was  so  slow 
to  grasp  the  implications  of  the  use  of  whole  blood  in  World  War  I,  limited 
though  that  experience  was;  why  it  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  successful 
blood  program  used  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War;  and  why  it  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  make  use  of  the  British  experience  in  the  early  months  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  necessity  and  value  of  whole  blood  for  combat  casualties  were  so 
clearly  proved.  It  is  even  harder  to  understand  why,  between  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War,  all  plans  for  a  supply  of  whole  blood  in  possible  future 
wars  were  allowed  to  lapse,  so  that  the  United  States  entered  the  Korean  War 
with  a  plan,  it  is  true,  but  with  no  arrangements  for  implementing  it. 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  the  author  of  this  book,  carried  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  Army  blood  program  during  World  War  II  and  during 
much  of  the  Korean  War.  I  note  that  in  his  preface  he  is  somewhat  apologetic 
for  the  detail  with  which  the  story  is  told.  He  should  not  be.  He  is  quite 
correct  in  emphasizing  that  behind  the  drama  of  transfusion,  and  its  almost 
miraculous  results  in  both  those  wars,  lay  an  elaborate  mechanism  of  procure¬ 
ment,  storage,  delivery,  and  other  monotonous  but  highly  necessary  details. 
Furthermore,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  it  is  only  by  the  strictest  and  most  precise 
attention  to  such  details  that  blood  is  able  to  achieve  its  life  saving  miracles, 
and,  equally  important,  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  lethal  agent. 

I  am  also  glad  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  this  historical  series, 
the  story  of  the  whole-blood  program  has  been  carried  over  from  World  War  II 
into  the  Korean  War,  even  though,  as  already  stated,  the  story,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  reflects  no  credit  upon  mm  foresight.  Our  thoughtless  negligence 
makes  it  the  more  important  to  record  the  facts.  Like  my  predecessors  in  the 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  I  have  taken  the  position  that  this  history  must 
be  written  with  complete  candor  and  frankness,  not  only  because  a  history  is 
worthless  if  it  is  not  honest  but  also  because  we  must  spell  out  the  errors  of  the 
past  so  clearly  that  the  same  mistakes  cannot  be  made  again. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  gigantic  errors  are  likely  to  be  repeated.  There 
is  now  in  my  Office  a  special  transfusion  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
they  are  not.  No  matter  what  form  future  conflicts  may  take,  there  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  injury  which  will  not  require  blood,  plasma,  or  both.  These 
agents,  in  fact,  will  be  needed  even  more  than  in  World  War  II  and  in  the 
Korean  Wax,  for  future  wars  will  surely  involve  civilians  as  well  as  military 
personnel,  and  probably  in  even  greater  numbers. 
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In  this  book  will  be  found  the  key  to  salvation  in  future  wars  as  far  as 
blood  is  concerned.  Blood  is  not  a  commodity  that  can  be  collected  and  stored, 
at  least  by  present  techniques.  It  must  be  collected  as  the  need  arises,  and 
the  point  of  collection  is  seldom  the  point  of  administration.  It  cannot  be 
collected  when  the  need  for  it  arises,  nor  can  it  be  taken  to  the  area  of  need, 
unless  there  has  been  careful  advance  planning  for  its  procurement  and  trans¬ 
portation.  A  blood  program  cannot  be  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Some  technical  details  may  change  as  knowledge  increases,  but  the  basic 
principles  of  the  World  War  II  blood  program  and  the  Korean  War  blood 
program  are  biologic  principles  and  they  are  unlikely  to  change  materially 
from  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  book. 

Medical  officers  who,  like  myself,  served  overseas  in  World  War  II,  and 
who  observed  the  management  of  casualties  wilji  and  without  the  use  of  whole 
blood,  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  appreciate  the  achievements  of  the  whole- 
blood  program.  Its  results  imfolded  before  our  eyes.  In  forward  hospitals, 
we  saw  men  saved  from  death  and,  sometimes,  almost  brought  back  from  the 
dead.  In  fixed  hospitals,  we  received  wounded  men  who  once  would  have  died 
in  forward  hospitals,  or  even  on  the  battlefield.  We  received  casualties  with 
the  most  serious  woimds  in  good  condition.  With  the  aid  of  more  blood,  we 
performed  radical  surgery  upon  them,  and  we  watched  them  withstand  opera¬ 
tion  and,  with  still  more  blood,  recover  promptly  from  it. 

There  are  more  than  the  usual  reasons  for  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  this  volume  on  the  whole-blood  program.  A  major  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
impact  this  therapeutic  advance  has  had  upon  medical  care,  civilian  as  well  as 
military.  Another  reason  is  to  keep  faith  with  the  multiple  personnel  who 
planned  and  operated  the  whole-blood  program,  and  with  the  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  whose  gifts  of  their  own  blood  saved  the  lives  of  so  many  American 
soldiers,  who  otherwise  would  have  died. 

As  in  previous  forewords,  I  desire  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
authors  and  editors  of  all  of  these  volumes  and  to  the  personnel  of  my  own 
office,  who  are  helping  me  to  carry  out  this  extremely  important  phase  of 
my  mission  as  The  Surgeon  General. 


Leonard  D.  Heato.v 
Lieutenant  General, 
The  Surgeon  General. 
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In  World  War  I,  between  8  and  11  of  each  100  wounded  men  who  reached 
forward  hospitals  alive  died  in  them.  In  World  War  II,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  4.5  per  himdred.  In  the  Korean  War,  it  was  further  reduced  to 
2.6  per  hundred.  The  explanation  is  simple,  that  the  mortality  rate  in  combat 
wounds  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  availability  of  prompt  and  adequate 
resuscitation,  in  the  routine  of  which  whole  blood  and  plasma  play  major  roles. 

The  lessons  learned  in  World  War  II  furnished  convincing  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  that  concept — but  they  had  to  be  learned  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  When  the  Korean  War  began,  the  concept  of  the  essentiality  of 
whole  blood  in  the  management  of  shock  was  firmly  established  in  the  minds 
of  both  clinical  and  administrative  personnel  and  had  been  accepted  by  stat¬ 
isticians.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  was  that  administrative  personnel  had 
not  yet  learned  that  whole  blood  is  best  handled  out  of  supply  channels,  as 
a  separate  supporting  service. 

In  1939,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  United  States 
found  itself  with  no  organized  blood  bank  system,  and,  indeed,  with  no  plans 
for  supplying  whole  blood  or  so-called  blood  substitutes  to  wounded  casualties. 
By  1941,  when  this  country  was  precipitated  into  that  war,  the  plasma  pro¬ 
gram  was  beginning  to  evolve,  but  the  whole  blood  program  was  not  yet  even 
in  the  planning  stage.  Both  programs  developed  by  a  series  of  expedients, 
almost  on  a  trial-and-error  basis.  The  end  result  was  brilliantly  successful, 
but  the  success  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  delay,  ineflBciency,  and  far  greater 
expense  than  should  have  been  incurred.  Moreover,  there  was  only  a  small 
capitalization  on  the  tremendous  research  potentialities  afforded  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  units  of  blood  and  its  clinical  use  in  war  casualties,  partly 
as  whole  blood  and  partly  in  the  form  of  plasma  and  serum  albumin. 

It  is  distressing  to  relate  that  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out  in  June 
1950,  less  than  10  years  after  the  United  States  had  entered  World  War  11 
and  just  5  years  after  World  War  II  had  ended,  planning  for  a  blood  bank 
system  had  been  instituted,  but  so  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
that,  as  in  World  War  II,  planning  and  implementation  again  were  carried 
out  on  a  basis  of  expediency. 

It  is  doubly  distressing  to  recollect  that  this  situation  was  entirely  un¬ 
necessary:  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  well-founded,  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  transfusion  service  had  been  prepared  and  submitted  through 
channels  to  the  proper  authorities.  Time,  manpower,  effort,  money,  and 
lives  could  aU  have  been  spared  in  Korea  if  these  recommendations  had  been 
utilized  as  a  basis  for  postwar  planning.  As  it  was,  the  newly  developed  plans 
were  not  ready  for  implementation  when  the  Korean  combat  began. 

The  essentials  of  a  blood  program  for  oversea  theaters  may  be  described 
as  material.  In  addition  to  donors,  they  include  equipment,  refrigeration. 
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preservatives,  and  an  airlift.  Basic  to  the  program,  however,  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  concept  of  the  need  for  whole  blood  for  combat  casualties.  It  was 
failure  to  recognize  this  need,  and  to  face  and  overcome  the  associated  logistic 
problems  promptly,  that  was  the  real  reason  for  the  delay  in  suppljnng  wliole 
blood  to  oversea  theaters  in  World  War  II. 

When  World  War  II  began,  the  concept  of  shock  was  stiU  vague,  and, 
in  the  light  of  World  War  II  experiences  and  investigations,  it  was  found  to 
be  in  error  in  many  of  its  aspects.  Transfusion  was  still  a  dramatic  and  heroic 
procedure,  resorted  to  more  often  than  not  only  when  the  situation  was  critical 
or  desperate.  Direct  techniques  were  just  beginning  to  give  way  to  indirect 
techniques.  Reactions,  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  pyrogens,  were  stiU 
alarmingly  frequent.  Plasma  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The 
fractionation  of  plasma  proteins  had  not  yet  become  a  practical  reality,  and 
the  clinical  use  of  byproducts  of  that  process  was  not  yet  even  imagined. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  shock  still  remain  to  be  solved,  but  a  great 
deal  was  learned  about  them  in  World  War  II,  not  only  by  clinical  observation 
but  also  by  the  careful  studies  carried  out  on  them  in  theaters  of  operations, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  by  the  Board  for  the  Study  of  the 
Severely  Wounded.  Though  much  remains  to  be  clarified,  there  is  now  full 
realization  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  shock  in  the  wounded  man  is  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  circulating  blood.  Logically,  therefore,  the  objective  of 
all  therapy  is  the  restoration  of  the  diminished  blood  volume  to  its  approxi¬ 
mately  normal  status,  so  that  the  wounded  soldier  may  withstand  the  meas¬ 
ures — which  are  often  heroic — necessary  to  care  for  his  wounds. 

In  spite  of  the  attention  paid  to  plasma  in  the  early  months  of  World 
War  II,  there  were  many  whose  eyes,  from  the  beginning,  were  fixed  upon 
whole  blood.  It  is  interesting  and  significant  that  it  was  a  biochemist,  not 
a  clinician,  who,  some  years  after  the  war,  vigorously  called  attention  to  this 
fact.  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn,  in  recounting  the  history  of  the  World  War  II 
National  Research  Council  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  to  the  similar 
committee  which  took  its  place  in  1949,  stated  that  he  “*  *  *  wanted  the 

group  to  realize  that  at  a  very  early  point  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  Sub¬ 
committee,  Dr.  DeGowin  had  started  writing  and  talking  about  the  necessity 
of  using  whole  blood  instead  of  blood  fractions,  and  for  the  need  to  start 
immediately  to  develop  a  service  to  supply  blood  to  the  Armed  Forces.” 

The  subcommittee.  Dr.  Cohn  continued,  had  repeatedly  recommended  the 
use  of  whole  blood  for  combat  casualties,  but  no  specific  action  was  taken  on 
these  recommendations  until  reports  from  the  North  African  theater  indicated 
the  need  for  blood.  Then,  concerted  efforts  were  made  to  supply  it,  but  there 
were  delays  while  logistic  problems,  which  had  not  yet  been  evaluated,  were 
solved.  At  first,  many  authorities  outside  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  considered  it  impractical  to  extend  the  dating  period  beyond  8 
days,  let  alone  to  fly  blood  overseas.  It  took  persistence,  faith  in  the  concept 
and  in  the  possibility  of  its  implementation,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
to  set  up  the  plan,  but,  by  November  1943,  the  st.ne  airlift  was  available 
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that  was  belatedly  -put  into  effect  in  August  1944.  One  can  only  regret 
the  lost  months  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  lost  lives,  that  resulted  from  the  delay. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  United  States  was  so 
slow  in  setting  up  a  whole  blood  program  in  World  War  II.  We  could  have 
learned  some  lessons  from  World  War  I.  O.  H.  Robertson,  for  instance,  and 
Older  both  state<l  unequivocally  from  their  experience  in  it  that,  when  blood 
is  lost,  it  must  be  replaced  by  blood.  We  could  also  have  learned  from  tiie 
very  successful  program  in  effect  ir  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Above  all,  we  could  have  learned  from  the  British,  who,  to  quote  Brigadier 
Sir  Lionel  E.  H.  Whitby,  RAMC,  entered  the  war  with  a  “firm  policy,”  decided 
upon  6  months  earlier,  that  there  would  be  a  completely  distinct  and  separate 
transfusion  service  in  their  Army  because  the  transportation  of  p()tentially 
dangerous  biologic  fluids  over  long  distances  woidd  require  close  personal 
supervision  and  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  usual  supply  routes  emanating  fn>m 
a  base  medical  supply  store.  The  British  policy  w'as  remarkabl}’  successful. 
It  was  carefully  planned  before  hostilities  began.  It  was  based  on  the  concept 
that  blood  is  a  perishable  substance,  as  potentially  dangerous  as  it  is  potentially 
useful,  and  therefore  is  to  be  handled  only  in  special  channels  and  only  by 
specially  trained  personnel.  We  followed  that  plan  only  partially  in  World 
War  II,  and  not  much  more  effectively  in  Korea,  and,  in  both  wars,  we  paid 
the  penalty  for  our  folly. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  one  can  only  wonder  why  the  United  States 
did  not  have  a  special  transfusion  service  planned  before  we  enteretl  World 
War  II;  why  the  recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
National  Research  Council,  for  such  a  service  was  not  adopted  during  the 
war;  why  it  was  not  until  4  years  after  the  war  ended  that  such  a  special  service 
was  established;  and  why  we  had  been  engaged  in  World  War  II  for  almost 
3  years  before  the  proposal,  made  many  months  before,  was  adopted  and  blood 
was  flown  overseas  to  the  European  theater  and  to  the  Pacific  areas. 

Once  the  oversea  airlift  wjus  instituted,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
blood  can  be  collected  thousands  of  miles  from  its  point  of  use;  can  be  safely 
transported  over  those  miles;  and  can  be  used  with  safety  and  benefit  if  there 
is  proper  planning,  proper  handling,  proper  timing,  and  adequate  airlift, 
trained  administration,  and  careful  coordination.  The  successful  use  of  whole 
blood  reached  a  high  point  on  Okuiawa  in  World  War  II.  Planning — in  which, 
naturally,  there  were  some  mistakes — w>us  detailed  ami  timely.  Blood  was 
provided  in  ample  quantities.  There  were  40,000  casualties,  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  involved  the  use  of  approximately  40,000  pints  of  whole  blood,  1:1.  All 
the  blood  used  on  Okinawa  wjis  flown  from  the  United  States,  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles.  With  the  dating  period  set  at  21  <iays,  it  required  careful  timing 
to  insure  provision  of  adequate  quantities  of  whole  blood  with  a  rnuiimum 
amount  of  wastage  from  outdating.  There  were  two  reasons  why  the  operation 
was  successful :  First,  the  blood  supply  from  the  United  States  to  Okinawa  via 
Guam  was  highly  efficient.  Second,  the  commanding  general,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  surgeon  of  the  task  force,  a.ssigned  to  a  trained  transfusion 
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officer  full  responsibility  for  the  supply,  distribution,  and  correct  use  of  all  the 
whole  blood  brought  onto  the  island. 

Although  whole  blood  is  usually  the  fluid  of  choice  in  the  resuscitation  of 
wounded  casualties,  it  would  be  fatuous  not  to  grant  that  there  are  military 
situations — and  there  probably  will  be  civilian  situations — in  which  it  cannot 
be  provided  and,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  fluid  of  a  longer  shelf  life  must  be 
used.  Plasma  met  this  requirement  admirably  in  World  War  11.  It  was 
useful  in  the  field,  forward  of  hospitals;  in  the  initial  phases  of  landing  opera¬ 
tions,  in  which  it  was  difficult  logistically  to  supply  a  perishable  item  like 
whole  blood,  which  always  requires  special  care;  and  aboard  ship,  where, 
however,  the  Navy  found  serum  albumin  equally  useful,  because  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  water,  which  usually  had  to  be  administered  with  this  agent,  was  no 
problem. 

Durmg  World  War  II,  an  abundance  of  plasma  was  available  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  so  mucli  that  an  extensive  clinical  trial  was  possible, 
unhampered  by  considerations  of  supply  or  cost.  The  purity  and  excellence 
of  the  product  supplied,  and  the  disposable,  sterile,  pyrogen-free  dispensing 
sets  and  distilled  water  supplies  with  it,  permitted  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  without  fear  of  reaction.  How  many  casualties  plasma  kept  alive 
until  they  reached  installations  in  which  whole  blood  could  be  administered 
and  surgery  performed  is  not  a  fact  that  can  be  reduced  to  statistics,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Plasma  was  used  most  effectively  when  its  indications  and  limitations 
were  clearly  realized.  In  addition  to  its  use  for  resuscitative  purposes,  it  was 
the  agent  of  choice  in  crushing  injuries,  in  burns,  in  injuries  from  blunt  instru¬ 
ments,  and  in  other  injuries  in  which  there  was  no  great  loss  of  blood.  It  was 
built  up  beyond  its  capabilities  early  in  World  War  II;  it  was  often  used  to 
excess  and  unwisely,  though  that  criticism  must  be  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
very  often,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  choice  was  plasma  or  nothing.  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific,  in  those  days,  medical  imits  and  hospitals 
went  in  with  little  or  no  provision  for  the  collection  and  administration  of 
blood,  chiefly  because  there  was  lack  of  logistic  support  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
to  make  the  necessary  equipment  available. 

When  it  became  evident  that  plasma  was  carrying  the  virus  of  hepatitis, 
its  use  in  the  Korean  War  had  to  be  discontinued,  but  that  unfortunate  develop¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  essential  value.  Wlien  this  problem  has  been 
solved — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  solved  eventually — plasma  can 
resume  its  proper  and  valuable  place  as  an  agent  of  resuscitation  to  be  used  to 
supplement  whole  blood. 

No  matter  what  form  future  conflicts  may  take,  casualties  will  result,  and 
there  is  no  conceivable  kind  of  wound  which  will  not  require  blood,  plasma, 
or  both.  It  is  quite  possible  that  more  blood  and  plasma  will  be  needed  in  a 
future  conflict  than  have  been  needed  in  the  past,  because  future  wars  will 
involve  civilians  as  well  as  troops,  and  will  involve  them  in  far  greater  numbers 
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than  were  affected  in  the  countries  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  air  raids  in 
World  War  II. 

Since  the  need  for  blood  will  arise  whenever  combat  commences  and  w'hat- 
ever  form  it  may  take,  it  is  imperative,  before  it  commences,  to  maintain 
supplies  and  equipment,  to  train  personnel,  and  to  plan  adequately  for  the 
provision  of  whole  blood  for  any  forces  that  may  be  placed  in  the  field  and  for 
civilians  who  may  be  part  of  the  conflict  at  home.  Although  research  done  on 
the  long-term  storage  of  blood  by  freezing  with  glycerol  indicates  that  this 
technique  offers  a  realistic  and  practical  approach  to  the  problem,  whole  blood, 
at  least  as  yet,  is  not  a  commodity  that  can  be  generally  stored  on  a  long-term 
basis.  Nor  can  it  be  collected  as  the  need  for  it  arises  unless  there  has  been 
prior  planning  for  its  procurement. 

There  was  no  such  provision  w'hen  World  War  II  broke  out,  and  it  was 
not  imtil  late  in  the  war  that  the  correct  equipment  for  collecting  it  and  using 
it  was  made  available  in  oversea  theaters.  That  situation  was  only  partially 
rectified  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out.  Neither  contingency  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  happen  again. 

War  has  very  little  left  of  glamour,  but  if,  in  World  War  II,  there  w’as  any¬ 
thing  dramatic  and  glamorous,  it  was  the  miracles  wrrought  by  the  use  of 
whole  blood.  Since  this  is  so,  readers  may  wonder,  and  perhaps  complain,  that 
this  book  contains  a  great  many  prosaic,  repetitious,  monotonous  details.  It 
does  indeed,  and  their  in^i  asion  has  been  deliberate.  It  is  extremely  important — 
in  fact,  it  is  imperative — to  recognize  that  behind  the  drama  of  transfusion  in 
World  War  II  lay  an  elaborate  mechanbm  of  procurement,  storage,  delivery, 
and  many  other  mundane  details.  It  was  only  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
such  matters  that  blood  was  able  to  achieve  its  miracles,  and,  equally  important, 
was  prevented  from  becoming  a  deadly  agent.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  without  proper  care,  blood  can  be  lethal. 

Many  agencies  were  involved  in  this  gigantic  enterprise,  including: 

The  Department  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  and  the 
similar  division  of  the  Naval  Medical  School. 

The  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Medical  Departments  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy^ 

The  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  with  its 
various  committees,  permanent  and  ad  hoc,  particularly  the  ill -named  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes.  The  actions  of  this  subcommittee  occupy 
considerable  space  in  this  book,  as  they  should,  for  it  was  the  advice  of  its 
membership  that  guided  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Departments  in 
many  aspects  of  the  blood-plasma  program.  This  subcommittee  anticipated 
events  by  an  early  recommendation  that  whole  blood  be  supplied  for  combat 
casualties  and  by  an  early  recommendation  for  an  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  recommendations  were  not  accepted 
when  they  were  made.  Considering  the  fact  that  its  petition  was  never  granted 
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that  it  be  permitted  to  visit  combat  zones  and  determine  personally  what  the 
circumstances  and  needs  were,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  subcommittee  was  able 
to  accomplish  what  it  did. 

The  National  Institute  of  Health. 

The  Army  Medical  Procurement  Agency. 

The  biologic  processing  plants  that  participated  in  the  program  and 
pioneered  in  new  and  untried  fields. 

And,  finally,  the  millions  of  U.S.  citizens  who  donated  their  blood. 

As  to  the  individuals  who  participated  in  the  program,  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  any  for  mention  without  omitting  others  who  should  be  included. 
Four  exceptions,  however,  might  be  made: 

Dr.  G.  Canby  Robinson,  who  directed  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service. 

Maj.  Earl  S.  Taylor,  MC,  who  served  as  Technical  Director  of  the  Service. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  who,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Transfusions,  National  Research  Council,  suggested  that  some  “outstanding 
biochemist”  be  brought  into  the  program. 

Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn,  who  was  brought  into  the  program  in  response  to  that 
suggestion,  and  in  whose  Department  of  Biochemistry  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  the  fractionation  of  blood  plasma  was  successfully  accomplished  and  the 
serum  albumin  program  was  translated  into  reality. 

Surgeon  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Greeson,  RN,  wrote  in  the  preface  to 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  history  of  the  Royal  Naval  Medical  Service  in  World 
War  II  that  no  one  has  ever  written  “the”  history  of  anything.  The  best  that 
can  be  accomplished  is  “a”  history.  He  made  that  statement  in  advance,  he 
frankly  admitted,  to  take  care  of  the  adverse  criticisms  he  knew  the  volumes 
he  was  editing  would  receive. 

This  volume,  which  is  concerned  with  the  blood-plasma  program  in  World 
War  II  and  in  the  Korean  War,  is  intended  as  “a”  history  of  that  program. 
It  is  a  chronicle  built  upon  personal  knowledge  of  what  happened  and  upon  a 
mass  of  material  almost  exasperating  in  its  voluminousness  and  equally  exas¬ 
perating  in  its  lack  of  many  essential  details.  A  great  deal  of  the  story  is 
necessarily — and  quite  properly — built  upon  personal  knowledge  of  what 
happened,  what  actions  were  taken,  and  why  and  in  what  circumstances  they 
were  taken. 

World  War  II  was  the  first  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  engaged  in 
which  blood  was  used  with  any  frequency,  and  the  first  in  which  plasma  and 
serum  albumin  were  used  at  all.  The  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to 
record  the  whole  story,  and,  in  particular,  to  omit  no  errors  and  no  failures.  A 
major  failure  was  the  attempt — which  seemed  so  near  success — to  use  bovine 
albumin  instead  of  human  blood.  So  many  problems  would  have  been  solved 
if  only  the  attempt  had  succeeded.  It  may  be  that  one  day  the  project  will  be 
revived  and  the  difficulty  solved.  No  more  practical  man  ever  lived  than  the 
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late  Dr.  Cohn,  and  he  believed  that  this  iniglit  happen,  though  it  was  he  who, 
against  the  desire  of  some  clinicians,  insisted  upon  an  immediate  stop  to  clinical 
testing  when  it  became  evident  that  the  bovine  albumin  developed  in  his 
laboratory  was  not  a  safe  agent. 

The  preparation  of  this  book  according  to  the  principles  just  laid  down 
has  presented  certain  major  difficulties.  World  War  II  was  a  global  war,  and 
the  blood  and  plasma  program  was  an  essentially  global  program.  On  the 
surface,  as  has  been  suggested  for  many  of  this  series  of  volumes,  it  seems 
perfectly  simple  to  present  what  might  be  termed  “a  linear  chronologic  ac¬ 
count,”  with  the  events  in  all  theaters  presented  synchronously  as  they  occurred. 
Actually,  this  would  be  an  impossible  task,  and,  granting  the  possibility  of  its 
accomplishment,  it  could  result  only  in  confusion. 

After  considerable  experiment,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  logical  mode 
of  presentation  would  be  first  by  subjects  and  then  by  theaters.  By  this  plan, 
the  book  falls  into  the  following  divisions: 

1.  A  historical  note,  for  which  no  apology  is  offered,  if  only  because  the 
chronicle  nvakes  clear  how  far  we  still  had  to  go  in  World  War  II,  as  well  as — 
to  our  discredit — what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
by  the  British  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

2.  Two  background  chapters,  dealing  with  shock  and  with  the  evolution 
of  the  whole-blood  concept. 

3.  The  provision  of  blood  for  blood  transfusions  and  for  conversion  into 
plasma.  This  group  of  chapters  deals  with  administrative  considerations; 
the  American  Red  Cross,  which  was  the  collecting  agency;  the  donors  who 
provided  the  blood;  the  equipment  used  to  collect  and  administer  it;  trans¬ 
portation  and  refrigeration;  and  the  laboratory  studies  necessary  before  blood 
could  be  used  safely  and  accurately. 

4.  A  group  of  chapters  dealing  with  plasma,  serum  albumin  (bovine  and 
human),  byproducts,  so-called  blood  substitutes,  and  other  intravenous  agents. 

5.  Separate  chapters  dealing  with  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
Theaters  of  Operations  and  the  Pacific  areas. 

6.  A  final  clinical  section  dealing  with  reactions  and  with  principles  of 
replacement  therapy. 

7.  A  cliapter  on  the  blood  and  plasma  program  in  the  Korean  War,  which 
is  included,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  this  historical  series,  because 
this  war  furnished  an  opportunity  to  study  the  application  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  World  War  II,  some  of  which,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  learned 
over  again. 

No  matter  what  the  plan  of  presentation,  a  certain  amount  of  repetition 
would  be  inevitable  in  this  volume.  The  plan  adopted  perhaps  calls  for  an 
undue  amount,  though  some  of  it  is  deliberate  and  necessary.  As  much 
repetition  as  possible,  however,  has  been  eliminated  by  the  copious  use  of 
cross-references. 
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One  other  item  might  be  mentioned  in  conclusion:  the  number  of  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea  who  have  given  blood  since  those  wars  in  gratitude 
for  the  blood  they  themselves  had  received  in  them.  One  man,  a  recent 
newspaper  story  related,  had  just  given  his  sixty-fifth  pint;  he  lost  a  leg  on 
Guam  but,  thanks  to  the  blood  he  received,  he  did  not  lose  his  life.  No  one 
appreciated  the  value  of  whole  blood  more  than  GI  Joe,  and  not  the  least  of 
its  benefits  was  its  effect  upon  his  morale. 

Douglas  B.  Kendrick, 
Brigadier  General,  MC,  USA. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Historical  Note 

TRANSFUSION  BEFORE  WORLD  WAR  I 

Although  the  concept  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  blood  dates  back  to 
antiquity,  transfusion  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  was  a  practical  impos¬ 
sibility  until  William  Harvey,  in  1616,  announced  his  discovery  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.’  This  discovery  opened  the  way  for  serious  experiments  on 
the  infusion  of  various  substances  into  the  bloodstream  and  eventually  led  to 
the  use  of  whole  blood  for  transfusion. 

Claims  to  priority  ar«  various  and  confusing.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
Richard  Lower,  inr  -ed  b>  che  previous  experiments  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  infusion  technii.  performed  the  first  successful  animal  transfusion  in 
1665,  when  he  transie^  red  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  of  one  dog  to  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein  of  another.  In  November  1667,  Lower  transfused  Mr.  Arthur  Coga, 
“a  mildly  melancholy  insane  man,”  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb.  Mr.  Coga, 
according  to  Pepys,  described  his  experience  in  Latin  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  and  stated  that  he  was  much  better.  He  impressed  Pepys  as 
“cracked  a  little  in  his  head.” 

The  next  animal-to-human  transfusions  were  also  performed  on  generally 
the  same  indications,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Denis,  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  When 
Denis’  fourth  attempt  ended  fatally,  he  was  charged  with  murder.  He  was 
eventually  exonerated,  but,  10  years  later,  the  procedure  was  prohibited  by 
law  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  was  also  forbidden  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  in  England. 

For  the  next  150  years,  there  was  little  interest  in  transfusion,  but  it  is 
significant  that  Nuck  in  1714  and  Cantwell  in  1749  declared  that  this  procedure 
would  be  of  value  in  severe  hemorrhage.  When  interest  in  transfusion  was 
revived  by  James  Blundell  (5-7)  in  1818,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  replacement  of 
lost  blood  in  puerperal  hemorrhage  and  after  a  series  of  experiments  in  which 
he  had  demonstrated  that  hwnan  blood  loses  none  of  its  “vital  properties” 
by  passage  through  transfusion  equipment  (figs.  1  and  2).  Blundell  failed  in 
his  first  four  desperate  attempts  to  save  women  on  the  point  of  death  from  f)ost- 
partal  hemorrhage,  but  he  succeeded  in  five  of  the  next  six  attempts. 


>  The  rollowing  brief  historical  account  of  the  deyelopment  of  blood  transfusion  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
medicomilitary  empioyment  of  this  measure,  a  use  not  suggested  up  to  World  War  I.  The  material  inciuded,  uniess  other¬ 
wise  indicated,  is  derived  from  (1)  the  detaiied  historical  account  in  Kilduffe  and  I>cBakey’s’‘The  Blood  Bank  and  the 
Technique  and  Therapeutics  of  Transfusions”  (/),  which  has  an  appended  list  of  207  (183  numbered)  references,  and  (2) 
Lewisohn’s  (t,  S)  and  Ottenberg’s  (U  accounts  of  the  contributions  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  to  this  thera¬ 
peutic  technique. 
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BLOOD  PROGRAM 


Figure  1. — Apparatus  used  by  Blundell  for  experimental  blood  transfusion,  1818. 
1  (Blundell’s  original  numbers  and  letters  are  retained).  Syringe,  etc.  2,  3.  Structure  of 
double-way  cock.  Aab.  Head  of  syringe.  ADB  (fig.  2).  Channel  by  which  blood  is 
expelled  while  ADC  is  closed.  ADC  (fig.  3).  Channel  by  which  blood  enters  while  ADB 
is  closed.  Change  is  effected  by  giving  plug  D  a  quarter-turn  (^) . 


In  1859,  in  reporting  a  successful  transfusion,  Benedict  (8)  laid  down  the 
conditions  under  which  this  operation  should  be  practiced.  He  considered  it 
applicable  to  no  pathologic  state  save  that 

♦  *  *  which  is  commonly  called  'collapse,’  induced  by  hemorrhage,  by  certain  e.xhausting 

discharges,  or  by  utter  inability  to  receive  or  retain  nutriment ;  and  the  only  transfusion  now 
sanctioned,  either  by  physiology  or  by  common  sense,  is  that  of  hitman  venous  blood  into 
human  veins,  identical,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  that  which  has  been  lost,  and  in  quantity  just 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  tendency  toward  death. 

Benedict  (9)  could  find  only  21  cases  recorded  up  to  1853  in  which  trans¬ 
fusions  had  been  “practiced  under  these  conditions.”  There  were  19  survivals 
in  the  21  cases. 

In  1875,  Landois  (10),  in  a  comprehensive  monograph  on  transfusion, 
collected  347  cases  in  which  human  blood  had  been  used  and  129  cases  in  which 
animal  blood  had  been  used.  By  this  time,  important  studies  on  the  physiology 
of  the  blood  were  being  performed  by  a  number  of  qualified  observers,  and  some 
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Figvke  2. — Clinical  transfusion  with  Blundell  gravitator  for  transmitting  “blood 
in  a  regulated  stream  from  one  individual  to  another” (.V) . 


physicians,  such  as  Fordyce  Barker,  advocated  transfusion  “*  *  *  not 

exclusively  in  those  desperate  cases  where  favorable  results  are  hardly  looked 
for  but  *  ♦  *  before  patients  have  arrived  at,  and  fallen  into,  this  desperate 

condition.” 

Techniques  in  use  included  transfusion  with  defibrinated  blood,  mediate 
transfusion  with  pure  blood,  immediate  transfusion  from  vein  to  vein,  and  im¬ 
mediate  transfusion  from  artery  to  vein. 

-Vlthough  the  indications  and  rationale  of  blood  transfusion  were  by  this 
time  apparently  quite  well  understood,  the  indications  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century  again  became  vague  and  irrational,  the  procedure  was  emphiyed 
indiscriminately,  and  the  nuniber  of  severe  reactions  and  fatalities  increased. 
As  a  result,  transfusion  again  began  to  be  considered  »is  a  hazardous,  and  even 
a  disreputable,  procedure,  to  be  employed  only  as  a  hist  resort  and  in 
desperation. 

Special  Problems 

During  the  first  years  of  the  20th  century,  a  blood  transfusion  was  fre¬ 
quently  a  more  difficult  technical  procedure,  and  sometimes  a  procedure 
fraught  with  greater  risks,  than  a  major  operation.  Its  development  as  an 
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effective  and  safe  therapeutic  method  required  the  solution  of  a  number  of 
special  problems: 

1.  Blood  coagulation.  First  efforts  to  overcome  this  difficulty  were  made 
in  1835,  with  the  use  of  defibrinated  blood  by  Bischoff,  and  terminated  in 
1914,  with  the  successful  use  of  sodium  citrate  by  Hustin,  Weil,  and  Lewisohn 
{2,  3)  (p.  218). 

2.  Agglutination  and  hemolysis  jrom  admixture  oj  incompatible  bloods. 
The  way  was  opened  to  the  solution  of  this  special  problem  in  1900,  when 
Landsteiner  (11)  published  his  epochal  work  on  the  identification  of  blood 
groups,  based  on  his  previous  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  isoagglutinating 
and  isoagglutinable  substances  in  the  blood.  Jansky  in  1907  and  Moss  3 
years  later,  without  knowledge  of  Jansky’s  studies,  worked  out  the  reciprocal 
agglutinating  reactions  of  the  four  blood  groups  and  classified  them  accordinely. 
The  confusion  that  arose  because  of  differences  in  nomenclature  was  elimL  i 
after  World  War  I,  when  the  numbers  previously  used  to  designate  blood 
groups  were  replaced  by  the  letters  A,  B,  AB,  and  O,  each  group  thus  being 
designated  by  the  agglutinogens  in  Landsteiner’s  original  scheme. 

Communications  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  centimy  were  often  slow, 
and  foreign  medical  literature  had  only  a  limited  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  No  practical  use,  therefore,  was  made  of  Landsteiner’s  work  until 
1907,  when  Ottenberg  (4),  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York,  first  matched 
donor  and  recipient  before  giving  blood  and  thus  made  transfusion  a  safe 
procedure  from  the  standpoint  of  compatibility.  The  validity  of  Ottenberg's 
work  was  not  immediately  realized;  his  offer  to  perform  compatibility  tests  for 
the  surgeons  at  his  own  hospital  had  no  general  acceptance  for  almost  5  years 
because  such  tests  were  considered  unnecessary  or  misleading. 

In  1911,  Ottenberg  demonstrated  that  it  was  safe  to  use  as  a  donor  a 
person  whose  serum  agglutinated  the  recipient’s  red  cells  but  unsafe  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  one  whose  red  cells  were  acted  upon  by  the  recipient’s  serum. 
This  demonstration  eventually  led  to  the  widespread  employment  of  group  O 
donors  as  universal  donors,  since  the  red  blood  cells  of  this  blood  group  are 
not  agglutinable  by  the  serum  of  any  other  blood  group. 

3.  Technical  difficulties.  Until  1913,  direct  transfusion  was  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  technique.  This  was  a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
method,  requiring  a  specially  trained  team  to  carry  it  out  and  totally  unsuited 
for  use  in  sudden  emergencies.  In  1892,  von  Ziemssen  of  Munich  had  per¬ 
formed  transfusion  by  the  syringe  technique,  but  his  report  attracted  no 
attention  and  when  Lindeman  (12)  described  it  in  1913,  it  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  new  method.  With  this  technique,  no  dissection  of  blood  vessels 
was  necessary  in  either  donor  or  recipient,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  blood 
transfused  was  known.  The  technique,  however,  required  a  trained  team  of 
at  least  four  persons  and  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  expensive  syringes. 
Also,  rapid  injection  of  the  blood  was  mandatory.  In  1915,  Unger  (13)  intro¬ 
duced  an  apparatus  based  on  the  principle  of  the  two-way  stopcock,  which 
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overcame  many  of  these  difficulties.  Dozens  of  variations  of  this  apparatus 
were  introduced  during  the  next  15  years. 

4.  Injection.  Infection  ceased  to  be  a  major  problem  after  first  antiseptic, 
and  then  aseptic,  techniques  came  into  general  use  and  as  long  as  transfusion 
was  employed  only  in  hospitals  and  on  what  amounted  to  elective  indications. 
The  open  containers  originally  used  to  collect  blood  for  indirect  transfusion 
first  became  impractical,  and  then  a  real  source  of  danger,  when  indications 
for  transfusion  were  extended. 

BLOOD  TRANSFUSION  IN  WORLD  WAR  I 
The  British  Experience 

In  June  of  1918,  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Lancet  doubted  that  as  recently 
as  4  years  earlier  any  surgeon  could  have  been  found  to  perform  “the  operation” 
of  transfusion  in  England  {14).  In  the  next  issue.  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  {16) 
took  exception  to  that  statement:  He  and  his  associates  in  Leeds  had  been 
performing  transfusion  regularly  for  10  years,  first  by  the  direct,  and  later  by 
the  indirect,  technique. 

The  editorial  writer’s  statement  was,  however,  generally  true.  Blood 
transfusion  was  not  practiced  by  the  majority  of  surgeons  in  Great  Britain 
before  World  War  I,  and  its  use  in  the  last  2  years  of  the  war  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  work  which  had  been  done  on  it  in  the  United  States. 

Techniqaes. — Direct  transfusion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved 
a  completely  impractical  method  in  military  surgery.  The  elaborate  preparation 
required  in  the  Kimpton-Brown  technique  makes  one  wonder  how  it  could 
have  been  employed  at  all  in  a  busy  casualty  clearing  station,  but  Fullerton 
and  his  associates  {16),  using  improvised  equipment,  employed  the  method  in 
19  casualties  at  the  Boulogne  base  in  1916.  The  15  deaths  were  not  too 
discouraging,  since  the  blood  was  given  only  to  patients  whose  condition  was 
considered  desperate.  In  1917,  U.S.  Army  medical  officers  introduced  the 
standard  Kimpton-Brown  equipment  into  British  hospitals,  and  numerous 
patients  were  treated  by  this  technique  in  casualty  clearing  stations  of  the 
British  Second  Army. 

In  a  series  of  reports  between  1916  and  1918,  Bruce  Robertson  {17-20), 
of  the  Canadian  Army,  explained  the  advantages  of  the  syringe-cannula 
technique,  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  British  Second  Army  area.  The 
method  was  far  simpler  than  the  Kimpton-Brown  technique,  but  at  that  it 
was  not  simple,  and  it  required  a  team  of  three  persons  to  carry  it  out. 

The  use  of  preserved  blood  was  introduced  into  a  casualty  clearing  station 
in  the  British  Tffird  Army  diuing  the  battle  of  Cambrai  in  November  1917  by 
Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Oswald  H.  Robertson,  MORC,  USA  {21,  22).  His  reasoning 
was  that  if  blood  had  to  be  collected  as  casualties  arrived,  the  number  of  trans¬ 
fusions  given  would  necessarily  be  limited.  The  solution  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  use  of  human  red  blood  cells  collected  and  stored  in  advance  of  the  need. 
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Only  group  O  (then  termed  group  IV)  blood  was  used.  The  500  cc.  taken 
from  each  donor  was  collected  in  the  Rous-Turner  glucose-citrate  solution 
(p.  217)  and  stored  in  an  icebox.  After  the  blood  had  settled  for  4  or  5  days,  the 
cell  suspension  contained  no  more  citrate  than  would  be  used  in  ordinary 
citrated  transfusions.  The  majority  of  transfusions  were  given  within  10  to  14 
days  after  the  blood  had  been  collected,  but  in  some  instances  they  were  given 
with  26-day-old  blood.  The  length  of  time  the  blood  was  kept  did  not  seem  to 
influence  the  results.  The  blood  arrived  in  good  condition,  wuth  no  evidence 
of  hemolysis,  after  transportation  by  ambulance  for  6  to  8  miles  over  rough  roads, 
a  demonstration  later  repeated  by  Capt.  Kenneth  Walker,  who  carried  a  bottle 
of  preserved  blood  with  him  during  a  journey  from  Arras  to  liOndon.  The  22 
transfusions  with  preserved  blood  reported  by  Robertson  in  June  1918  were 
carried  out  on  20  patients,  of  wdiom  9  died  but  all  of  whom,  it  was  thought, 
would  have  died  uidess  they  had  received  blood. 

In  1918,  transfusions  were  carried  out  farther  forward  than  casualty 
clearing  stations,  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  Walker,  Capt.  Xorman 
M.  Guiou  (23)  of  the  Canadian  Army,  ami  Major  Holmes-k-Court  of  the 
Australian  Army  (22).  The  syringe  technique,  Guiou  claimed,  could  “easily” 
be  applied  in  advanced  dressing  stations  and  in  the  average  regimental  aid 
post.  If  casualties  were  given  blood  in  these  areas,  he  continued,  they  would 
be  kept  alive  until  they  reached  the  casualty  clearing  station,  where  they  could 
be  treated  sui’gically. 

The  official  history  of  the  British  Medical  Service  in  World  War  I  concluded 
that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  various  techniques  of  transfusion  in  civil  life, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  citrate  method  in  wartime.  It 
could  be  employed  in  circumstances  in  which  other  methods  were  impractical. 
It  was  simpler  than  other  methods.  It  permitted  the  transportation  of  blood 
from  donor  to  recipient  without  interrupting  an  operation  and  further  con¬ 
gesting  an  already  overcrowded  operating  tent.  A  skilled  “transfuser,” 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  drawing  and  citrating  blood,  could 
supply  a  dozen  patients  in  need  of  blood,  leaving  to  anesthetists  the  “simple 
task”  of  administering  the  blood  (22). 

Donors. — There  was  no  difficulty  in  prociu-ing  blood  donors.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  1918,  the  spirit  of  comradeship  was  sufficient  to  supply  them.  Later, 
a  3-week  leave  in  England  after  the  donation  secured  many  offers  from  lightly 
wounded  men.  Dental  patients  and  soldiers  with  minor  injuries,  sprains,  and 
flat  feet  were  also  used  as  donors.  Syphilitic  and  malarial  subjects  were  re¬ 
jected,  as  well  as  those  with  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  trench  fever.  A 
healthy  donor,  it  was  thought,  could  withstand  the  loss  of  700-1 ,000  cc.  of  blood. 

Blood  grouping. — Early  in  the  war,  the  precaution  of  blood  grouping 
before  transfusion  was  frequently  omitted  because  it  was  impractical.  A 
number  of  reactions  were  attributed  to  this  omission,  and  by  June  1918,  Bruce 
Robertson  (19)  had  observed  three  cases  of  fatal  hemoglobinuria  in  100  trans¬ 
fusions.  Later  in  the  war,  preliminary  blood  grouping  became  the  rule,  but, 
when  there  were  no  facilities  for  laboratory  work,  his  suggestion  of  a  test 
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injection  was  generally  used,  particularly  in  emergenices.  If  no  symptoms 
occiured  within  1  or  2  minutes  after  the  injection  of  15  to  20  cc.  of  donor  blood, 
it  was  thought  safe  to  proceed  with  the  tranfusion. 

In  November  1917,  Maj.  Roger  I.  Lee,  MC,  USA,  writing  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  (24),  described  what  he  termed  the  “minimum  procedure” 
to  assure  that  the  recipient’s  serum  did  not  agglutinate  the  donor’s  cells. 
This  extremely  simple  test  continued  to  be  useful  until  avid  grouping  serum 
became  available  after  the  war.^ 

Indications.— Indications  for  transfusion  in  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  included: 

1.  Preoperative  preparation  in  eevere  hemorrhage  and  shock,  in  which  blood  replace¬ 
ment  was  considered  the  proper  treatment  for  loss  of  blood.  The  time  of  the  transfusion 
ofiBcer  was  not  properly  spent  on  casualties  who  were  moribund.  Although  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  argument  about  the  relative  effects  of  gum  acacia  and  blood  in  shock,  the  most 
experienced  surgeons  considered  transfusion  far  more  efficacious.  Captain  Walker  found 
that  70  percent  of  the  casualties  resuscitated  by  gum  acacia  infusions  in  field  ambulances 
required  blood  when  they  reached  the  casualty  clearing  station.  In  rush  periods,  when  time 
could  not  be  taken,  or  facilities  were  not  available,  the  need  for  transfusion  was  determined 
by  the  casualty’s  general  appearance,  pulse,  and  blood  pressure.  In  severe  hemorrhage, 
large  amounts  of  blood  (900  to  1,000  cc.)  were  recommended;  500  to  600  cc.  was  considered 
adequate  in  shock.* 

2.  During  operation. 

3.  After  operation,  after  a  delay  to  determine  whether  the  depression  might  be  due  to 
the  anesthetic,  especially  if  an  anesthetic  other  than  gas-oxygen  had  been  used. 

4.  Carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

5.  Septicemia  and  chronic  wound  infection. 

Bruce  Robertson  (20)  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  timing  of  trans¬ 
fusion.  It  was  a  temptation,  he  said,  to  use  other  measmes  first,  but  clinical 
observation  showed  that  transfasionwas  not  so  effective  after  the  “exsanguinated 
condition”  had  persisted  for  several  hours  and  degenerative  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  organism.  Properly  timed  transfusions  could  revive  inoperable 
patients  and  bad-risk  patients  to  a  degree  that  permitted  radical  surgery, 
with  a  good  chance  of  recovery.  Gordon  Watson,  in  a  note  attached  to  one  of 
Robertson’s  papers  (20),  stated  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
results  of  transfusion,  which  were  instantaneous  and  permanent,  and  those 
secured  by  infusions  of  saline,  which  were  “a  flash  in  the  pan”  and  followed 
by  more  serious  collapse. 

Transfusion  program. — To  resuscitation  teams  (a  nomenclatime  later 
employed  in  World  War  II)  was  delegated  the  task  of  collaborating  with  sur¬ 
geons  at  casualty  clearing  stations  by  relieving  them  of  the  special  measures 
necessary  in  poor-risk  casualties  both  before  and  after  operation.  Teams  of 


>  The  use  of  plasma  in  place  of  blood  was  suggested  by  Gordon  R.  Ward  (tS),  in  March  1918,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  hemol¬ 
ysis  of  the  recipient's  plasms  by  the  donor’s  corpuscles,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon  in  combat  areas  during 
the  remainder  of  the  First  World  War.  In  November  1918,  however,  Lt.  Frank  W.  Hartman,  MC,  USN,  used  liquid 
plasma  which  he  had  prepared  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Medical  School  for  patients  with  severe  Influenza  (W). 

>  The  World  War  II  concept  of  hemorrhage  as  the  cause  of  shock  in  military  injuries  was  not  one  of  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  to  explain  shock  In  World  War  I  (p.  37), 
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sisters  and  orderlies  experienced  in  this  work  were  developed  and  proved  very 
useful. 

A  formal  transfusion  program  was  instituted  in  the  British  Third  Army  as 
experience  showed  that  transfusion  forward  of  casualty  clearing  stations  coidd 
save  many  lives  {22).  A  center  was  set  up  in  connection  with  a  group  of 
casualty  clearing  stations,  and  instruction  in  transfusion  techniques  was  given 
in  it  to  field  ambulance  and  regimental  medical  officers.  When  they  had 
completed  their  courses,  they  w'ere  provided  with  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
several  divisions  thus  had  one  or  more  officers  especially  skilled  in  the  treatment 
of  scv^erely  wounded  casualties. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  this  center,  in  addition  to  his  teaching  duties,  made 
a  point  of  being  present  during  any  large  trench  raid  in  the  army  area,  so  that 
transfusions  could  be  given  as  indicated  in  aid  posts  or  advanced  dressing 
stations.  Whatever  the  clinical  results  achieved — and  many  lives  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  saved  by  these  arrangements — the  morale  effect  of  his  presence  on 
the  men  going  over  the  top  was  so  good  that  the  combatant  services  soon  got 
into  the  way  of  sending  back  word  of  impending  raids  to  the  shock  center. 
When  several  battalions  were  to  participate  in  the  operation,  it  was  possible, 
with  such  advance  notice,  to  select  a  central  site  to  which  badly  wounded  men 
could  be  sent  from  various  aid  posts  for  resuscitation  and  transfusion.  It 
was  also  possible,  with  advance  notice  of  military  actions,  to  prepare  a  store  of 
preserved  blood  at  the  center  to  supply  the  needs  of  forward  areas.  Wlien  the 
blood  was  supplied,  even  a  poorly  equipped  aid  post  could  be  used  for 
transfusions. 

The  United  States  Experience 

Replacement  fluids. — By  the  time  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
I,  it  was  realized  that  the  injection  of  physiologic  salt  solution  or  Ringer’s 
solution  was  only  temporarily  effective  in  shock  and  hemorrhage  and  that  the 
“internal  transfusion”  accomplished  by  hypertonic  salt  solution,  which  with¬ 
drew  fluid  from  the  tissues  and  thus  increased  the  blood  volume,  was  equally 
ineffective  {27).  It  had  been  concluded  from  Bayliss’  studies  that  gum  acacia 
was  capable  of  replacing  blood  plasma  and  that  it  had  a  number  of  desirable 
properties  (p.  884).  There  was  considerably  less  agreement,  however,  about  its 
clinical  value.  Maj.  O.  H.  Robertson’s  survey  of  fonvard  hospitals  in  October 
1918  showed  that  some  resuscitation  teams  praised  it,  some  were  indifferent  to 
it,  and  some  condemned  it.  The  poorest  results  with  it  were  reported  in  very 
severe  hemorrhage  and  in  shock  that  had  been  untreated  for  15  to  20  hours. 

Maj.  W.  Richard  Ohler,  MC  {28),  who  had  had  an  extensive  wartime  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  resuscitation  officer,  made  the  unqualified  statement  after  the  war 
that  hemorrhage  is  the  most  iniportant  single  factor  in  shock  and  that  the 
amount  of  hemorrhage  determines  the  degree  of  shock.  When,  therefore,  the 
need  is  for  o.\ygen-carrying  corpuscles,  no  other  intravenous  solution  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Wlien  the  United  States  entered  W’‘orld  W’ar  I,  physicians  with 
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the  most  experience  in  trauma  took  the  position  that  when  hemorrhage  played 
a  large  role  in  the  production  of  a  circulatory  deficiency,  blood  was  preferable  to 
any  “indifferent”  fluid.  It  was  not  until  March  1918,  however,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  laboratory  and  surgical  services  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Department  officially  adopted  transfusion  with  citrated  blood  as  the 
method  for  combating  shock  and  hemorrhage  in  hospitals  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Donors. — Hospital  personnel  were  classified  in  blood  groups  for  emergency 
use,  but  donors  were  chiefly  secured  from  lightly  wounded  and  gassed  patients 
who,  on  admission,  were  sent  to  wards  near  the  shock  wards.  Patients  with 
scabies  and  convalescents  who  were  nonfebrile  and  in  good  condition  also 
served  as  donors.  No  rewards  were  offered  and  all  donations  were  voluntary, 
without  compulsion  of  any  kind.  Not  more  than  600  cc.  was  drawn  at  any  one 
time,  and  the  same  donor  could  not  be  used  twice  within  one  week. 

Technique. — Equipment  for  blood  transfusion  (fig.  3)  consisted  of  a 
1,000-cc.  bottle  with  two  rubber  stoppers,  each  with  two  perforations;  appro¬ 
priate  glass  and  rubber  tubing;  and  two  transfusion  needles,  a  larger  one  for 
bleeding  the  donor  and  a  smaller  one  for  giving  blood  to  the  recipient.  A 
satisfactory  suction  and  pressure  pump  could  be  made  from  an  ordinary 
Davidson  syringe;  suction  or  pressure  was  created  as  necessary  by  reversing 
the  ends.  The  equipment  was  either  sterilized  in  the  autoclave  or  boiled  in 
distilled  or  previously  boiled  water.  The  needles  were  sterilized  just  before 
they  were  needed,  in  boiling  liquid  petrolatum  or  Albolene,  and  were  left  in 
the  medium  until  used.  Great  care  was  taken  in  cleansing  the  apparatus  after 
the  transfusion. 

The  blood  was  drawn  into  a  solution  of  0.6-percent  sodium  citrate  in 
700  cc.  of  physiologic  salt  solution.  It  was  ordinarily  used  as  soon  as  it  was 
collected,  but  it  could  be  kept  for  several  hours.  The  container  was  kept  in 
water  at  about  body  temperature  during  the  transfusion.  No  provisions  were 
made  for  transfusion  during  operation,  but  precautions  were  taken  to  lose  as 
little  blood  as  possible. 

Postwar  evaluation  of  replacement  therapy. — A  questionnaire  circulated 
in  advance  of  the  11th  session  of  the  Research  Society  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  France,  held  on  22-23  November  1918  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Allied  and  U.S.  Armies,  produced  the 
following  information  on  replacement  therapy  (not  all  officers  queried  replied 
to  all  questions)  {29): 

1.  All  31  officers  who  voted  on  this  question  preferred  blood  to  gum  acacia-salt  or 
salt  solution. 

2.  No  serum  reactions  were  reported  by  29  officers  when  blood  was  properly  grouped. 
Five  others  reported  slight  or  rare  reactions. 

3.  Difficulties  in  transfusion  therapy  included  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  collect 
the  blood,  clotting  in  the  needle  during  administration  of  the  blood,  inability  to  secure 
donors;  keeping  donors  under  careful  control,  and  the  inconvenience  of  having  corpsmen 
who  served  as  donors  off  full  duty  for  24  to  48  hours  after  their  donations. 
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Figure  3. — Blood  transfusion  apparatus  used  in  World  War  I. 

A.  a.  Transfusion  needle. 

b.  Rubber  tube. 

c.  Glass  tube. 

d.  Rubber  stopper. 

e.  1-liter  bottle. 

f.  Glass  tube. 

g.  Rubber  tube. 

h.  Glass  tube  for  suction,  with  cotton  in  bulb. 

B.  i.  Transfusion  needle. 

j.  Rubber  tube. 

k.  Glass  tube. 

l.  Rubber  tube. 

m.  Glass  tube. 

n.  Rubber  stopper. 

o.  Glass  tube. 

p.  Rubber  tube. 

q.  Glass  tube  for  exerting  compression  (cotton  in  bulb)  (£7). 


4.  Seven  hospitals  had  no  experience  with  blood  transfusion  in  prolonged  infections; 
43  reported  definite  improvement  after  its  use,  2  temporary  improvement,  and  10  no 
improvement. 

5.  Twenty-six  medical  officers  preferred  the  sodium  citrate  technique  of  blood  trans¬ 
fusion.  Three  preferred  the  paraffin-tube  technique,  and  the  Kimpton-Brown  and  the 
syringe  techniques  received  one  vote  each. 

6.  Because  of  numerous  unfavorable  reactions  and  some  deaths  after  its  use,  one 
hospital  was  “very  positive  against”  gum  acacia-salt  solution,  and  others  considered  it  very 
dangerous  or  found  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
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SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR  (1936-39) 

Barcelona  Blood  Transfusion  Service 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  (SO-51),  which  ended  in  January  1939,  almost 
3  years  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  proved  conclusively, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  military  history,  the  practicability  of  supplying 
woimded  men  in  forward  medical  installations  with  stored  blood  secured  from 
a  civilian  population.  Franco’s  armies,  following  the  practice  of  the  German 
Army  (p.  22),  supplied  blood  at  fully  equipped  medical  centers  in  the  rear. 
The  Republic  Army  Medical  Corps  supplied  it  at  advanced  medical  units  in 
the  field. 

In  the  2J^  years  of  its  operation,  from  August  1936  through  January  1939, 
the  Barcelona  Blood  Transfusion  Service  collected  more  than  9,000  liters  of 
blood  in  20,000  bleedings,  prepared  more  than  27,000  tubes  of  blood  for  forward 
use,  maintained  a  list  of  28,900  donors,  and  also  prepared  all  necessary  group¬ 
ing  sera. 

Blood  was  kept  under  refrigeration,  which  was  provided  by  electric  ice¬ 
boxes  whenever  current  was  available.  It  was  supplied  to  classification 
stations  in  heat-insulated  wood  or  canvas  boxes,  with  thick  cord  linings. 

Transfusion  data  were  recorded  on  special  cards  provided  with  all  blood 
containers.  The  records  were  so  complete  that  it  was  possible  to  trace  every 
container  to  its  point  of  origin  in  the  collection  center  and  to  identify  every 
forrward  hospital  in  which  blood  had  been  given,  the  data  including  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  performed  the  transfusion.  Blood  was  prescribed  by 
smgeons  but  administered  by  personnel  of  specially  trained  transfusion  teams. 

Donors  were  between  18  and  50  years  of  age.  All  blood  was  collected 
into  a  closed  system,  under  strictly  aseptic  precautions.  Citrate  and  glucose 
were  added  after  collection,  and  bloods  of  the  same  group  were  mixed. 

Clinical  considerations. — Only  badly  shocked  casualties  received  blood  at 
classification  posts.  Most  transfusions  were  given  in  No.  1  hospitals,  where 
very  few  seriously  wounded  patients  did  not  receive  them.  Occasionally,  if 
stored  blood  was  not  available  or  if  the  sector  was  particularly  quiet,  direct 
transfusions  were  given.  The  members  of  the  hospital  staff  had  previously 
been  grouped  and  serologically  tested  against  such  emergencies. 

Indications  for  blood  and  plasma  administration  were  as  follows: 

1.  Casualties  with  serious  hemorrhage  were  given  only  blood,  which  was 
injected  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  cardiac  function  soon  deteriorates  when 
systoles  contract  on  a  vacuum. 

2.  Casualties  suffering  from  primary  shock  and  hemorrhage  were  given 
both  blood  and  plasma.  If  improvement  followed  the  use  of  2  pints  of  blood, 
a  pint  of  plasma  was  given  to  “stabilize  the  improvement.”  Thereafter  only 
plasma  was  used.  If  the  response  to  the  first  transfusion  was  not  satisfactory, 
a  third  pint  of  blood  was  given  before  plasma  was  used. 
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3.  Casualties  suffering  only  from  shock  were  given  2  pints  of  plasma  as 
quickly  as  possible,  followed,  if  there  was  no  improvement,  by  a  pint  of  blood, 
also  given  quickly.  If  there  was  still  no  improvement,  another  pint  of  plasma 
and  another  pint  of  blood  were  given  over  the  course  of  an  hour.* 

The  concept  of  blood  replacement  was  that  in  “posthemorrhagic”  shock, 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  lost  fluid  must  be  restored  promptly.  There  were, 
however,  no  quick  or  reliable  methods  for  estimating  the  amount  of  blood  loss. 
Generally  speaking,  500  cc.  of  blood  or  blood  derivatives  was  required  for  each 
fall  of  10  to  20  mm.  Hg  in  the  blood  pressure.  Failme  of  the  transfusion  to 
raise  the  blood  pressure  was  assumed  to  mean  continued  bleeding  and  indicated 
the  need  for  control  of  hemorrhage  as  well  as  additional  transfusion. 

Quick  administration  of  blood  and  plasma  was  regarded  as  desirable  and 
without  risk  of  cardiac  embarrassment,  since  most  casualties  were  young  and 
healthy.  The  rate  of  administration  could  be  regulated  from  a  slow  drip  up 
to  100  cc.  per  minute.  Although  most  casualties  received  the  first  pint  of 
blood  more  quickly  than  the  remainder,  no  instance  of  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart  was  recorded.  As  IVliitby  pointed  out  in  1945,  failure  to  restore  the 
blood  volume  was  a  gi’eater  risk  than  overloading  the  circulation  (32).  In  less 
urgent  cases,  speed  of  transfusion  was  not  so  important  as  administration  of 
the  necessary  amounts  of  blood.  The  amounts  given  before  and  after  operation 
varied  with  individual  needs.  Trueta  usually  gave  from  1,000  to  1,500  cc.  per 
casualty.  Patients  with  infected  wounds  required  several  transfusions  to 
restore  the  hemoglobin  to  normal  values. 

Madrid  Blood  Transfusion  Institute 

In  September  1937,  Saxton  (S3),  a  member  of  the  British  Ambulance  Unit 
in  Spain,  reported  on  the  Madrid  Blood  Transfusion  Institute,  organized  by 
the  Sanidad  Militar  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  which  was  then  supplying  about 
400  liters  of  preserved  blood  per  month  and  whose  output  was  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  The  full-time  personnel  consisted  of  five  physicians;  five  nurses;  five 
members  of  the  secretariat,  including  interpreters;  and  a  domestic  staff. 

For  practical  reasons,  only  donors  of  groups  II  and  IV  (Moss)  were  utilized. 
The  donors,  all  volunteers,  were  between  18  and  50  years  of  age.  They  were 
given  cards  that  permitted  them  to  buy  extra  food  and  were  sometimes  also 
given  small  quantities  of  rice,  condensed  milk,  or  other  staples  at  the  time  of 
the  donation.  They  were  liable  to  call  not  oftener  than  every  3  weeks,  and 
they  usually  gave  500  cc.  at  a  time.  Blood  storage  was  limited  to  3  weeks. 

Saxton’s  suggestion  that  the  Sanidad  Militar  organize  a  large-scale  supply 
of  cadaver  blood  by  the  technique  of  Yudin  (p.  24)  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
acted  upon. 


*  The  persisting  distinction  between  diock  and  bemorrbage  dionld  be  noted  (p.  31). 
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BLOOD  FOR  BRITAIN 
Origin  of  Program 

The  project  in  New  York  City  hospitals  which  came  to  be  known  as 
Blood  for  Britain  {34,  35)  originated  in  June  1940,  when  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  France,  made  known  the  great  need  there  for 
plasma  for  the  treatment  of  shock  in  battle  casualties.  The  idea  of  shipping 
plasma  to  France  and  England  was  suggested  to  the  president  of  the  Blood 
Transfusion  Association  of  New  York,  and  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  possibility 
was  called  for  12  June  1940.  It  was  attended  by  the  trustees  of  the  association; 
its  Board  of  Medical  Control;  Dr.  Carrel;  experts  in  the  field  representing  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  NRC  (National  Research  Council),  and  Rockefeller  Institute; 
and  representatives  of  a  number  of  large  pharmaceutical  and  biological  firms. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that,  even  though  the  use  of  plasma  was 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  enough  knowledge  was  available  to  justify  an 
effort  at  quantity  production.  The  cooperation  of  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  secured  as  soon  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  its  officials 
that  the  experience  to  be  gained  from  this  project  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  National  Defense  Program,  one  phase  of  which  was  the  supply  of  p  asma 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Charles  C. 
Hillman,  MC,  Chief,  Professional  Services,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
Army,  close  cooperation  was  established  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substi¬ 
tutes,  NRC,  which  had  just  been  appointed  (p.  74)  and  by  whose  advice  the 
Army  Medical  Department  was  being  guided  in  replacement  therapy. 

The  program  became  operational  on  15  August  1940,  at  the  Presb3^terian 
Hospital  in  New  York,  and  terminated  on  17  January  1941.  AU  the  plasma 
collected  went  to  Great  Britain,  France  having  fallen  shortly  after  the  12  June 
meeting.  The  program,  which  represented  the  first  effort  in  the  United  States 
to  collect  large  amounts  of  blood  from  voluntary  civilian  donors  for  military 
use,  had  great  popular  appeal,  and  during  its  existence,  14,556  donations  were 
made. 

Technique  of  Collection  and  Shipment 

Liquid  plasma  was  selected  for  processing  rather  than  dried  plasma, 
partly  because  the  time  element  was  vital  and  partly  because  of  the  expense  of 
installing  drying  equipment,  whose  performance  at  this  time  was  still  inadequate 
and  far  from  satisfactory. 

Originally,  the  s>  stem  by  which  the  blood  was  collected  was  not  completely 
closed.  Later,  it  was  realized  that  a  completely  closed  system  was  imperative. 

The  plasma  was  separated  by  either  sedimentation  or  centrifugation. 
To  reduce  viscosity,  it  was  diluted  with  equal  amounts  of  sterile  physiologic 
salt  solution;  the  solution,  under  13  inches  of  water  vacuum,  was  in  the  Baxter 
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bottle  (Plasmavac)  in  which  it  was  finally  disftensed.  Merthiolate  was  added 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  guarantee  dilution  of  1 : 10,000  in  the  final  plasma-saline 
mixtiu^. 

The  finished  product  was  shipped  in  1,000-cc.  bottles,  six  to  a  carton. 
Larger  packages  were  not  practical  because  the  shipments  were  made  by 
Clipper  planes — this  was  long  before  the  existence  of  a  transatlantic  airlift. 

Laboratory  Tests  and  Losses  From  Contamination 

Exacting  bacteriologic  and  toxicity  controls  were  required  before  any  lot 
of  plasma  was  dispensed.  These  tests  w’ere  carried  out  not  only  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  participating  hospitals  but  also  in  a  central  laboratory,  imder 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Frank  L.  Meleney.  When  the  material  reached  England, 
samples  from  each  carton  were  also  checked  bacteriologically  before  they  were 
released  for  use.  The  latter  precaution  was  instituted  when  it  was  found 
that  certain  pools  of  plasma  that  were  free  from  bacteria  when  examined 
within  3  to  7  days  after  collection  and  processing  were  later  found  to  be  con¬ 
taminated.  Up  to  1  November  1940,  1,950  liters  of  plasma  were  sent  abroad 
as  sterile  after  examination  in  Dr.  Meleney’s  laboratory  and  30  liters  had  been 
discarded  because  of  contamination.  The  delayed  contamination  just  de¬ 
scribed  was  discovered  soon  after  this  analysis  had  been  made,  and  more 
rigid  bacteriologic  controls  were  at  once  set  up.  The  total  figures  show  that 
of  6,151  liters  of  plasma  produced,  361  liters  were  found  contaminated  at  the 
various  hospitals  and  160  liters  were  found  contaminated  in  the  central  labora¬ 
tory,  the  combined  loss  from  contamination  (e.xclusive  of  the  amounts  found 
contaminated  in  England)  being  8.5  percent.  The  total  loss  from  all  causes 
was  581  liters,  9.4  percent;  151  bloods  were  rejected  because  of  serologic  evi¬ 
dence  of  syphilis  (1.03  percent). 

Analysis  of  Operation 

The  original  opinion  that  the  collection  of  blood  and  the  separation  of 
plasma  would  be  “as  simple  as  mixing  a  cocktail”  promptly  proved  fallacious. 
The  mass  production  of  liquid  plasma  and  its  shipment  abroad  were  very 
different  from  the  production  of  small  quantities  for  immediate  local  use. 
There  were  long  debates  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  collecting  bottles,  the 
stopper,  the  collection  of  blood  by  vacuum  versus  suction  versus  simple  venous 
pressure,  and  the  technique  of  removal  of  supernatant  plasma.  There  were 
also  discussions  about  the  criteria  for  donors.  Eventually,  the  age  range  was 
set  at  21  to  60  years  inclusive,  the  systolic  blood  pressure  at  1 10  mm.  Hg,  and 
the  hemoglobin  level  at  80  percent.  Fasting  was  considere<l  desirable,  but  the 
requirement  proved  impractical. 

To  set  up  criteria  for  production,  to  develop  standard  tecliniques,  and  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  final  pro<luct  involved  far  more  difficulties  than  could 
be  solved  by  volunteer  part-time  workers,  and  Dr.  Clmrles  R.  Drew,  later 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  Howard  University,  was  appointed  full-time 
medical  supervisor  of  the  project  shortly  after  it  was  initiated. 

The  New  York  experience  with  liquid  plasma  led  to  the  later  decision  that 
dried  plasma  would  best  solve  the  problem  of  so-called  blood  substitutes  for 
the  Armed  Forces  because  of  its  greater  stability;  the  simplicity  of  its  packing, 
storage,  and  transportation;  and  reduced  losses  from  breakage. 

The  Blood  for  Britain  project  was  a  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  later 
development  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  (p.  102).  The 
experience  of  the  New  York  chapter  served  as  a  pattern  for  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  blood  donor  service  which  was  to  supply  plasma  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  blood  for  oversea  shipment.  This  chapter  was  ready  to 
begin  operations  as  soon  as  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
requested  the  American  Red  Cross  to  be  responsible  for  the  blood  donor 
program. 

There  were  many  mistakes  made  in  the  operation  of  the  blood  and  plasma 
program  during  the  United  States  participation  in  World  War  II,  but  far  more 
would  have  been  made  without  the  trial-and-error  experience  of  the  Blood 
for  Britain  project.  The  chief  lesson  learned  was  that  blood  and  plasma,  if 
they  are  to  remain  uncontaminated  and  safe  for  use,  must  be  handled  in  a 
completely  closed  system.  The  vacuum  system  devised  by  Elliott  in  1936 
ended  this  particular  problem  (36).  The  gravity  system  of  bleeding  may  be 
less  damaging  to  red  blood  cells  than  a  vacuum  system,  but  only  the  completely 
closed  system  possible  with  a  vacuum  bottle  insures  sterility. 

THE  BRITISH  BLOOD  PROGRAM  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  Association  of  Voluntary  Blood  Donors  founded  in  Great  Britain  in 
1922  later  became  the  British  Red  Cross  Transfusion  Service,  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  the  forerunner  of  a  number  of  similar  associa¬ 
tions  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  (37).  Blood  banks  were  in  operation  in 
various  hospitals  in  that  country  for  at  least  6  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

In  the  months  after  the  Munich  crisis  in  1938,  recent  advances  in  trans¬ 
fusion  techniques,  especially  the  use  of  stored  blood  on  the  field  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  were  under  constant  discussion  in  Great  Britain  (32,  37,  38).  The 
Medical  Research  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  established  four 
blood  depots  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  London.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to 
establish  an  Army  Transfusion  Service,  which  would  enroll  all  available  donors 
in  the  South-Western  Countries  and  which  would  also  supply  civilian  needs  in 
that  area. 

In  short,  as  Brigadier  (later  Sir)  Lionel  E.  H.  Whitby,  RAMC,  who  headed 
the  British  blood  program,  expressed  it,  the  British  began  the  war  with  a  firm 
policy,  decided  up>on  6  months  earlier,  that  there  would  be  a  completely  distinct 
and  separate  transfusion  service  in  the  Army  (38).  Returning  to  the  subject 
at  a  meeting  of  Allied  medical  officers  on  shock  and  transfusion  in  May  1945, 
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he  pointed  out  that  the  transportation  of  potentially  dangerous  biologic  fluids 
over  long  distances  requires  close  personal  supervision  and  cannot  be  trusted  to 
the  usual  supply  routes  from  a  base  depot  medical  store  (3^). 

The  British  blood  program  was  a  remarkably  successful  operation  for  the 
two  reasons  just  indicated:  (1)  that  it  was  carefully  planned  before  hostilities 
began,  and  (2)  that  it  was  based  on  the  concept  that  blood  is  a  perishable  fluid, 
as  potentially  dangerous  as  it  is  potentially  useful,  and  therefore  to  be  handled 
in  special  channels  by  specially  trained  personnel.  The  daily,  almost  hourly, 
care  that  trained  British  officers  and  men  gave  to  the  blood  they  handled  re¬ 
duced  accidents  to  a  minimum.  The  British  also  regarded  it  as  essential  that 
their  armies  be  self-contained  as  regards  blood.  The  success  of  the  attempt  in 
World  War  II,  first  made  bj*  the  British  in  the  Western  Desert,  to  bring  sur¬ 
geons  forward  to  casualties,  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  Army  Transfusion  Service. 

A  similar  separate  service  was  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  early  in  U.S.  participation 
in  the  war  (p.  76).  Such  a  service  was  later  set  up  in  Italy,  and  time,  expense, 
and  lives  would  have  been  spared  if  it  had  been  put  into  operation  when  it  was 
proposed. 

Functions  of  the  Army  Transfusion  Service 

The  chief  function  of  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service  was  to  supply 
blood  and  other  fluids,  including  crystalloid  solutions,  with  equipment  for  their 
use,  to  the  entire  British  Army  overseas  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also 
to  supply  civilian  needs  in  the  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  it  operated. 
Liquid  plasma  was  used  in  temperate  climates  and  was  safely  exported  as  far 
as  India;  it  was  kept  cool  but  not  under  refrigeration. 

Dried  human  grouping  serum  was  prepared  by  the  Army  Transfusion 
Service.  It  was  selected  because  it  did  not  require  refrigeration.  It  was 
colored  with  acriflavine  for  group  A  and  with  methylene  blue  for  group  B. 
The  minimum  titer  was  1 : 32  against  A2  cells  and  1 : 64  against  B  cells. 

Organization 

The  British  Army  Transfusion  Service  (fig.  4)  was  organized  on  three 
levels:  a  home  depot,  which  was  chiefly  a  production  and  training  center;  a 
base  transfusion  unit,  which  was  chiefly  concerned  with  distribution,  in  each 
theater  of  operations;  and  field  transfusion  units,  which  worked  in  forward 
areas.  The  home  depot,  in  addition  to  supplying  transfusion  fluids,  was 
responsible  for  the  mobilization,  equipment,  and  training  of  transfusion  units 
for  service  overseas  and  for  the  training  of  all  ranks  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  resuscitation  work.  The  courses  of  instruction,  which  were  begun  in 
1940,  were  attended  by  officers  from  the  British  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force; 
personnel  from  other  Allied  forces;  members  of  the  civilian  Emergency  Medical 
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Service;  and,  later,  many  U.S.  Army  medical  officers  (p.  171).  In  addition  to 
instruction  in  blood  work,  the  courses  included  preparation  and  assembly  of 
crystalloid  solutions,  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  transfusion  equipment, 
refrigeration  maintenance  and  repair,  and  autoclaving. 

Bleeding  was  carried  out  by  15  mobile,  fully  equipped,  self-contained  teams, 
each  consisting  of  a  medical  officer,  who  frequently  was  a  woman,  4  VAD’s 
(Volunteer  Aid  Detachments);  2  ATS  (Army  Transfusion  Service)  drivers; 
and  an  ATS  orderly.  Each  team  had  two  vehicles,  one  a  lorry  equipped  with 
an  icebox,  and  the  other  a  four-seated  car.  With  the  equipment  carried,  any 
room  could  be  converted  into  a  miniature  hospital  ward  for  bleeding  within 
20  minutes.  For  steady  work,  each  team  was  expected  to  obtain  70  to  90 
pints  of  blood  daily.  In  emergencies,  over  short  periods,  these  amounts  were 
exceeded,  and  some  teams  collected  as  much  as  300  pints  daily. 

The  440  cc.  which  made  up  each  bleeding  was  collected  in  a  bleeding  bottle 
(fig.  4)  into  100  cc.  of  3-percent  sodium  citrate  solution.  Later,  with  special 
equipment,  20  cc.  of  10-percent  dextrose  was  introduced  into  each  bottle,  so 
that  it  was  filled  to  the  top  and  its  contents  were  not  agitated  during  transporta¬ 
tion.  Capping  was  done  with  a  special  machine. 

Only  group  O  blood  was  used  for  oversea  troops.  It  was  tested  by  the 
Kahn  test  and  doublechecked  for  group  before  it  was  dispensed.  Brigadier 
Whitby  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dispensing  of  any  incorrectly  t3q)ed  blood 
during  the  entire  war  (82). 

Base  transfusion  unit. — The  base  organization  overseas  was  the  link 
between  the  home  depot  and  the  forward  transfusion  tmits.  Its  function  was 
to  estimate  needs  for  replacement  fluids;  obtain  supplies  and  equipment  from 
the  home  depot;  distribute  them  to  forward  areas;  produce  crystalloid  solutions; 
assemble  apparatus;  service  and  repair  refrigerators;  and  exploit  local  resources, 
usually  base  troops,  for  blood  donations. 

When  the  base  unit  was  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  home  depot,  as 
it  was  in  France,  the  home  unit  was  responsible  for  the  supply  of  whole  blood. 
Otherwise,  the  base  unit  was  responsible.  Blood  collected  locally  was  sent 
forward  to  field  units  by  road  in  refrigerated  trucks,  by  air  in  insulated  boxes, 
or  along  the  coast  in  the  refrigerators  of  hospital  ships.  Personnel  of  the  unit 
were  equipped  to  give  transfusions,  but  their  multiple  duties  usually  prevented 
any  large-scale  performance  of  this  function. 

Field  transfusion  units. — Field  transfusion  units,  which  were  the  smallest 
units  in  the  British  Army,  were  entirely  self-contained  and  were  full}’’  equipped 
for  transfusion  in  the  field.  Their  personnel  consisted  of  an  officer  and  three 
men,  one  of  whom  drove  the  truck  and  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  refrigerator,  upon  the  efficiency  of  which  the  safety  of  the  blood 
depended.  These  units,  which  were  attached  wherever  they  were  most  needed 
during  a  campaign,  usually  operated  with  field  surgical  units,  the  combined 
units  forming  complete  surgical  centers  at  field  ambulances,  field  dressing 
stations,  and  casualty  clearing  stations.  Surgeons  came  to  rely  heavily  upon 
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Fiouke  4. — Continued.  C.  Original  British  dried  human 
serum  unit,  prepared  at  University  of  Cambridge.  D.  Canadian 
dried  human  serum  unit  (center),  shown  with  distilled  water  and 
dried  plasma  units  of  U.S.  Army.  The  Canadian  package,  which 
contained  250  cc.  of  serum,  was  as  large  again  by  a  third  as  the 
U.S.  plasma  unit. 


more  than  350,000  names;  carrying  out  studies  on  the  keeping  properties  of 
blood,  especially  when  it  was  transported  overseas;  determining  the  merits  of 
various  blood  substitutes;  and  developing  a  technique  for  the  filtration  of  plasma. 

This  was  a  difficult  period  for  the  Transfusion  Service.  It  was  necessary 
to  bleed  donors  to  provide  for  possible  needs,  but  at  the  same  time  impractical 
to  build  up  a  reserve.  Blood  was  sent  to  France  by  air,  and  later  was  flown  to 
Norway,  where  it  was  flown  directly  to  transfusion  units  operating  in  forward 
zones. 

About  400  units  of  stored  blood  seem  to  have  been  used  on  the  Continent 
between  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  on  10  May  and  the  Dunkirk  evacua¬ 
tion.  In  an  editorial  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  10  August  1940,  a 
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request  was  made  for  information  concerning  the  use  of  whole  blood,  plasma, 
and  crystalloid  solutions  during  the  campaign  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  when 
conditions  prevented  the  collection  of  data  {S9).  What  was  desired  was  not 
data  “that  would  satisfy  medical  statisticians”  but  information  that  would 
permit  the  evaluation  of  various  replacement  fluids.  In  particular,  data  were 
requested  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  length  of  time  blood  could  safely 
be  stored.  During  this  period,  medical  officers  frequently  had  no  choice  but 
to  use  such  blood  as  thej’^  had,  and  other  physicians  might  find  themselves  in 
similar  circumstances  in  the  frontline  at  any  time,  whether  or  not  they  were 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  reply  to  this  request,  from  W.  d’A.  Maycock  {^0)  in  a  letter  to  the 
Journal,  5  October  1940,  is  a  remarkable  statement  of  what  was  accomplished 
in  casualty  clearing  stations  subject  to  aerial  bombardment,  I'mited  in  numbers 
because  of  the  highly  mobile  type  of  warfare,  and  manned  by  overworked 
medical  officers: 

The  rapid  response  of  the  Army  blood  supply  depot  at  Bristol  to  requests 
made  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  permitted  the  stock¬ 
ing  of  mobile  refrigerators,  in  which  only  small  supplies  of  blood  had  previously 
been  stored,  at  the  casualty  clearmg  stations.  Within  4  or  5  days,  each  of  the 
eight  teams  attached  to  these  stations  and  the  teams  attached  to  the  medical 
base  at  Boulogne  had  received  60  to  80  pints  of  blood,  with  some  plasma. 
Glucose-saline  solutions  had  already  been  stockpiled.  One  casualty  clearing 
station  designated  as  an  advanced  blood  depot  was  provided  with  extra  quan¬ 
tities  of  blood  and  was  given  transport  to  distribute  it  as  necessary  to  other 
stations.  Some  forward  units  could  not  function  at  all . 

The  provision  of  apparatus  for  transfusion  with  each  bottle  of  blood  was 
ideal  for  active  service  and  permitted  transfusion  under  almost  any  conditions. 
The  knowledge  that  there  would  be  no  further  supplies  of  blood  made  officers 
use  what  was  available  very  conservatively,  and  it  was  withheld  from  casualties 
who  in  happier  circumstances  would  surely  have  received  it.  Transportation 
of  blood  for  long  distances  over  rugged  roads  did  not  seem  to  increase  hemolysis, 
and  there  was  no  known  instance  of  serious  infection  after  a  transfusion,  even 
though  the  blood  was  often  injected  without  regard  to  asepsis  or  antisepsis. 
No  serious  reactions  were  reported  after  transfusions  with  blood  3  weeks  old 
and,  in  one  instance,  7  weeks  old,  and  amazingly  good  results  were  often  ob¬ 
tained  in  apparently  moribund  casualties. 

Clinical  Considerations 

At  the  Conference  on  Shock  and  Transfusion,  25  May  1945,  Brigadier 
Whitby  noted  that  between  that  date  and  1939,  the  pendulum  had  swung  back 
and  forth  on  a  number  of  points  {32): 

1.  Early  experience  with  air  raid  casualties  suggested  that  the  necessary  volume  of 
transfused  fluid  was  often  almost  incredibly  large.  Then  came  a  wave  of  apprehension  that 
these  quantities  w'ere  producing  pulmonary  edema,  as  in  some  instances  they  were.  The 
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amounts  administered  in  shock  and  hemorrhage  had  now  become  stabilized,  but  seriously 
wounded  casualties,  especially  those  with  massive  wounds  of  the  extremities,  still  required 
very  large  volumes  of  replacement  fluids. 

2.  It  was  now  well  understood  that  plasma  had  its  optimum  usefulness  in  forward  areas, 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  circulation.  Only  whole  blood  transfusions, 
however,  could  render  a  casualty  fit  for  surgery. 

3.  Speed  in  administration  was  essential.  If  a  casualty  was  exsanguinated,  an  experi¬ 
enced  resuscitation  officer  would  have  blood  going  into  two  veins  at  once.  There  was  no 
danger  of  pulmonary  edema  at  this  time. 

4.  Blood  and  plasma  were  supplied  so  generously  to  the  Armed  Forces  that  if  a  casualty 
were  wounded  at  all,  he  was  fortunate  to  “escape”  transfusion,  even  if  he  did  not  need  it. 
It  had  been  learned  that,  at  least  in  wounds  of  the  chest  and  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
blood,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  administered  with  great  moderation.  In  extremity  wounds, 
although  transfusion  was  needed,  it  introduced  the  risk  of  fat  embolism. 

Col.  Frank  B.  Berry,  MC,  Consultant  in  Surgery,  Seventh  U.S.  Army, 
supported  Brigadier  Whitby’s  warning  about  the  unwise  use  of  blood  by  the 
specific  iUustration  of  a  casualty  with  blast  injuries  of  the  head  and  lungs  whose 
life  was  saved  in  these  circumstances  only  because  he  had  a  hemorrhage  from 
the  iliac  artery. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  BLOOD  PROGBAM  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

While  not  a  great  deal  is  known  about  replacement  therapy  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  World  War  II,  all  reports  indicate  that  blood  was  the  chief  re¬ 
placement  fluid  (41-43).  This  might  be  e.xpected  because  of  the  large  civilian 
population;  its  proximity  to  the  frontlines;  the  cold  climate,  which  eliminated 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  preservation  and  storage;  and,  perhaps,  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  processing  blood  to  plasma  or  serum  (p.  95). 

The  nationwide  transfusion  service  that  existed  in  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  war  was  organized  in  Moscow  in  1926,  by  Lt.  Col.  Andre  Arkadievich 
Bagdasarov.  This  officer  later  directed  transfusions  under  fire  during  the 
border  warfare  with  the  Japanese  in  1939  and  during  the  war  with  Finland  in 
1940-41. 

The  Central  Institute  for  Blood  Transfusion  in  Moscow  was  at  the  head 
of  several  subordinate  institutes  and  about  1,500  blood  donor  centers.  When 
Russia  entered  World  War  II,  this  organization  became,  in  effect,  a  system  of 
factories  for  collecting  and  preserving  blood  and  delivering  it  to  the  front  as 
it  was  needed. 

About  2,000  persons  a  day  gave  blood  in  Moscow,  about  the  same  number 
who  donated  at  the  two  blood  centers  in  New  York.  AH  possible  methods  of 
“sanitary”  propaganda  were  used  to  attract  donors.  About  95  percent  of  the 
donors  were  women,  as  compared  with  50  percent  in  the  United  States.  Dona¬ 
tions  ranged  from  225  to  450  cc.  A  second  donation  was  permitted  in  4  to 
6  weeks,  but  only  if  the  blood  picture  had  returned  to  normal.  With  these 
precautions,  some  donors  had  given  blood  for  periods  of  12  to  15  years  with  no 
ill  effects. 
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A  standard  four-cornered  container  was  used  to  collect  and  administer 
blood.  The  bottles  were  transported,  preferably  by  plane,  in  specially  con¬ 
structed  isothermic  boxes,  suitable  for  use  in  both  warm  and  cold  weather. 
Blood  was  also  put  up  in  200-cc.  ampules  which  could  be  carried  by  medical 
corpsmen  and  used  well  forward. 

The  Russians  used  type  O  blood  for  most  battlefield  transfusions  and  also 
used  large  amounts  of  type-specific,  unpooled  plasma.  The  institute  worked 
out  a  method  which  permitted  the  preservation  of  blood  for  3  or  4  weeks  without 
loss  of  its  biologic  properties  and  also  devised  a  technique  for  drying  plasma 
that  insured  its  solubility  without  turbidity  or  precipitation. 

Transfusions  were  given  at  all  points  up  to  the  regimental  medical  aid 
station  (battalion  aid  station)  but  were  most  widely  used  at  the  medical  sani¬ 
tary  battalion  service  level  (collecting  station).  The  most  important  indica¬ 
tion  was  hemorrhage  with  shock,  especially  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen  and 
extremities.  The  combined  e.xperience  of  the  institute  and  the  army  was  that 
only  large  transfusions,  from  1,000  to  1,500  cc.,  given  rapidly,  were  effective 
in  shock. 

THE  GERMAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

When  the  blood  program  originated  m  Germany  is  not  entirely  clear. 
A  civilian  program  was  set  up  in  1940  by  an  administrative  law  which  permitted 
donations  of  only  Aryan  blood  and  which  provided  for  payments  of  10  marks 
for  the  first  100  cc.  and  5  marks  for  each  additional  100  cc.  (45). 

The  military  procurement  prog  am  was  apparently  an  outgrowth  of  this 
civilian  program.  The  Laboratory  for  Blood  Transfusion  in  Berlin,  which 
directed  the  military  program,  was  disrupted  by  heavy  bombings,  and  all  the 
evidence  suggests  that  the  supply  of  blood  was  insufficient  and  that  containers 
and  technical  equipment  were  in  short  supply. 

Donors  included  medical  personnel,  nursing  sisters,  staff  assistants,  and 
slightly  wounded  men.  An  endeavor  was  always  made  to  rule  out  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  and  syphilis  in  donors,  but  serologic  examinations  were  seldom  prac¬ 
tical  and  the  donor’s  statement  that  he  had  not  had  syphilis  usually  had  to  be 
accepted.  Blood  groups  entered  in  the  soldiers’  pay  books  were  frequently 
incorrect,  and  new  determinations  had  to  be  made  before  each  transfusion. 
If  this  was  not  possible,  a  test  injection  of  10  cc.  of  blood  was  made. 

The  German  experience  with  preserved  blood  was  chiefly  between  1940 
and  1942.  There  were  so  many  serious  reactions  that  medical  officers  lost 
interest  in  it.  Those  who  reported  satisfactory  results  were  usually  in  favor¬ 
able  positions,  along  the  linos  of  transportation.  Some  medical  officers  had 
never  seen  preserved  blood  used  in  the  field  without  “deleterious”  chills. 
Plasma  and  serum  were  seldom  used,  although  officers  who  used  captured  U.S. 
stocks  of  plasma  were  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Special  report. — After  the  German  surrender  in  Italy  on  1  May  1945, 
an  unusual  opportunity  arose  to  study  German  management  of  battle  casualties 
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(44)-  On  the  instruction  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  Surgeon,  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  Howard  E.  Snyder,  MC,  visited  a  number  of  German  medical  installa¬ 
tions,  including  the  equivalents  of  U.S.  field,  base,  and  convalescent  hospitals. 
In  his  report,  which  is  included  in  detail  in  another  volume  of  this  historical 
series  {44),  Colonel  Snyder  emphasized  that  observers  could  not  judge  the 
standards  of  German  medical  practice  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  in  the  light 
of  what  they  found  in  May  1945,  after  the  total  collapse  of  the  Army,  nor 
could  they  judge  the  quality  of  German  medical  practice  elsewhere  in  Europe 
in  the  light  of  what  they  found  in  Italy. 

The  German  management  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  was  thus  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  U.S.  practices,  by  which  plasma  was  always  available,  and  was 
used  in  the  quantities  indicated,  in  all  forward  medical  installations,  while 
banked  blood  was  available  in  adequate  quantities  in  field  hospitals  adjacent 
to  division  clearing  stations.  The  extreme  pallor  of  many  of  the  wounded 
observed  in  German  hospitals,  and  the  moderate  pallor  of  most  of  the  others, 
supported  the  deduction  that  they  had  received  little  if  any  blood. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  BLOOD 

To  complete  the  record  of  the  status  of  transfusion  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  three  other  possible  sources  of  whole  blood  should  be  briefly 
mentioned;  namely,  blood  secured  from  the  patient’s  o^^-n  blood,  that  is, 
auto  transfusion;  cadaveric  blood;  and  placental  blood. 

Autotransfusion.— Autotransfusion  (autohemofusion,  autoinfusion)  was 
first  suggested  by  Highmore  in  1874,  as  a  sort  of  afterthought  in  a  fatal  post- 
partal  hemorrhage  {45).  Halsted,  in  1884,  treated  several  patients  with 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  by  drawing  blood  from  the  victims,  defibrinating 
it,  and  then  reinfusing  it.  Autotransfusion  was  apparently  first  employed 
in  trauma  by  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  in  1885,  in  an  amputation  for  a  crushing 
injury  of  the  leg  {1).  The  patient,  who  was  close  to  death  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

In  1923,  Burch  {46)  collected  from  the  literature  164  cases,  chiefly  from 
Germany,  in  which  this  method  had  been  used,  and  several  other  large  collec¬ 
tions  were  made  during  the  next  several  years.  Autotransfusion  proved 
particularly  useful  in  ruptured  ectopic  pregnancy.  Most  of  the  unfavorable 
reactions  and  some  of  the  fatalities  could  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
blood  had  been  in  serous  cavities  for  periods  up  to  72  horns  before  it  was  used. 

In  World  War  I,  according  to  Yates  (47),  the  large  amounts  of  blood  and 
“colored  fluid”  removed  in  massive  hemothoraces  suggested  the  possibility  of 
autotransfusion,  but  tests  showed  that  the  attendant  risks  were  prohibitive 
and  the  method  was  not  used. 

Auto  transfusion,  naturally,  became  less  necessary  as  blood  banks  were  set 
up,  but  early  in  World  War  II,  when  blood  was  still  in  short  supply,  it  proved 
a  valuable  method  in  occasional  severe  chest  injuries  in  which  it  was  certain 
that  there  was  no  injury  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
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Cadaveric  blood. — In  1928,  Shaniov  reported  the  experimental  use  of 
cadaveric  blood  and  demonstrated  the  absence  of  toxicity  {48,  49).  At  this 
time,  Yudin  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  surgical  and  accident  department  of 
the  Sklifosovsky  Institute,  the  central  hospital  for  emergency  surgery  in 
Moscow,  in  which  from  8,000  to  10,000  patients  were  treated  every  year. 
The  admissions  also  included  many  patients  who  died  promptly  from  acute 
cardiac  disease  or  severe  trauma.  In  other  words,  the  patients  who  needed 
transfusion  and  the  bodies  from  which,  in  the  light  of  Shamov's  demonstration, 
the  necessary  blood  could  be  secured,  were  both  at  hand. 

Yudin  reported  his  first  seven  transfusions  with  cadaveric  blood  at  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  Ukranian  Surgeons  at  Kharkov  in  September  1930.  The 
Work  was  investigated  by  two  commissions,  one  legal  and  the  other  military, 
both  of  which  recognized  its  scientific  foundation,  and  he  was  given  a  special 
permit  to  collect  blood  from  fresh  cadavers  before  autopsy. 

With  the  discovery  that  cadaveric  blood  could  be  stored  safely,  time  was 
provided  for  both  serologic  tests  and  bacteriologic  examinations.  In  No¬ 
vember  1932,  Yudin  reported  to  the  Societe  NationaJe  de  Chirurgic  in  Paris 
on  100  transfusions  with  cadaveric  blood  kept  for  3  weeks,  and  in  one  instance 
4  weeks.  In  1937,  he  reported  in  the  Lancet  that  he  had  performed  a  thousand 
transfusions  by  this  method,  chiefly  for  internal  hemorrhage  and  traumatic 
shock  and  in  operations  for  gastrointestinal  disease,  particularly  cancer. 

In  Yudin’s  first  200  transfusions,  all  performed  with  citrated  blood,  there 
were  40  reactions,  ail  moderate.  In  the  next  800  transfusions,  all  performed 
with  noncitrated  blood,  the  incidence  of  reactions  fell  to  5  percent.  The  five 
fatal  cases  in  the  series  were  explained  in  three  instances  by  technical  errors, 
including  the  transfusion  of  incompatible  blood.  The  fourth  death  was  due 
to  embolism  and  the  remaining  death  to  anaerobic  infection. 

Cadaveric  blood  was  apparently  never  used  widely,  even  in  Russia.  It 
was  not  mentioned  to  Dr.  George  K.  Strode  {42)  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
who  visited  the  Central  Blood  Transfusion  Institute  of  Moscow  in  October 
1941,  and  no  statement  in  the  literature  suggests  that  it  was  used  during  the 
war.  It  is  doubtful  that  transfusions  with  blood  secured  from  cadavers  could 
ever  have  been  employed  in  any  country  in  the  world  except  Russia,  for  the  idea, 
in  spite  of  its  logic,  is  revolting. 

Placental  blood. — In  February  1938,  J.  R.  Goodall  of  Montreal,  with  a 
group  of  his  associates,  published  a  communication  whose  title  proclaimed 
“an  inexhaustible  source  of  blood  for  transfusion”  {50).  This  source  was  the 
placenta,  from  which  amounts  of  blood  ranging  from  100  to  150  cc.  had  been 
collected  under  sterile  precautions.  The  preservative  used  was  the  solution 
proposed  by  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Hematology  (sodium  chloride,  sodium 
citrate,  potassium  chloride,  magnesium  sulfate,  double-distilled  water),  and 
the  blood  had  been  kept  in  a  refrigerator  as  long  as  60  days  at  temperatures  of 
33°  to  38°  F.  (1°  to  3°  C.).  Serologic  tests  were  not  necessary,  as  they  had 
been  run  on  the  mothers.  Cultures  were  not  considered  necessary:  the  reason- 
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ing  was  that  at  the  low  storage  temperature,  contamination,  if  it  was  present, 
could  not  propagate  and  would  be  so  attenuated  as  to  be  innocuous. 

The  Good  all  report  gave  no  definite  figures  but  stated  that  “many”  trans¬ 
fusions  had  been  accomplished  with  placental  blood  with  no  reactions  of  any 
kind.  It  was  concluded  that  the  maternity  section  of  a  general  hospital  could 
provide  blood  for  the  whole  hospital,  supply  other  institutions,  and  also  prove 
a  source  of  income,  since  private  patients  could  be  charged  for  the  transfusions. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Montreal  group,  placental  blood  could  be  regarded  as  a 
“safe,  constant,  efficient,  and  lucrative”  source  for  transfusion. 

Boland  and  his  associates  {51),  reporting  in  the  Lancet  in  February  1939, 
were  considerably  less  enthusiastic  about  placental  blood.  They  had  ex¬ 
perienced  several  serious  reactions  with  it  and  found  contamination  in  30  percent 
of  40  specimens  of  fetal  blood  collected  by  the  Goodall  technique. 

Placental  blood  was  never  used  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  World  War  TI. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Shock 


The  development  of  the  concept  of  whole  blood  transfusion  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  battle  casualties  was  intimately  related  to  the  development  of  a  correct 
concept  of  shock.  The  confused  and  incorrect  concept  of  this  condition  held 
in  many  quarters  at  the  onset  of  World  War  II  accoimted,  in  large  part, 
for  the  delayed  development  of  the  whole  blood  program  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
and  for  the  trial-and-error  period  of  shock  therapy  overseas. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

Attempts  to  study  shock  diuing  World  War  I  by  the  special  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  while  generally  unsuccessful,  at  least  discredited 
such  existing  theories  as  the  reflex  vasomotor  paralysis  theory,  the  theory  of 
exhaustion  of  the  vasomotor  center,  the  acapnea  theory,  and  the  theory  of 
adrenal  exhaustion  (/,  ^).  Cannon’s  (S)  conclusion  that  the  absorption  of 
toxins  from  injured  tissues  was  the  primary  cause  of  traumatic  shock,  which 
was  based  on  his  own  clinical  and  experimental  studies  for  the  Shock  Committee, 
was  supported  by  other  observers.  In  retrospect,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
this  theory  was  not  supported  by  adequate  proof  and  that  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  shock  and  hemorrhage  was  equally  fallacious. 

OBSERVATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  WORLD  WARS 

Even  in  an  increasingly  mechanized  age,  severe  shock  associated  with 
trauma  is  not  often  encountered  in  civilian  practice  in  peacetime,  nor,  with 
really  rare  exceptions,  such  as  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster  (p.  697),  is  it  ever 
encountered  en  masse.  Isolated  clinical  observations  are  possible  in  peacetime, 
but  the  circumstances  of  war,  with  its  mass  casualties  and  wide  variety  of 
wounds,  provide  the  only  really  propitious  material  for  the  clarification  of 
shock  and  other  problems  associated  with  woimding. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  after  World  War  I,  the  problem  of 
shock  was  transferred  to  experimental  laboratories,  in  which  attempts  were 
made  to  study  it  by  physiologic  and  chemical  techniques  under  a  wide  variety 
of  experimentally  induced  conditions. 

The  theory  of  toxemic  shock  persisted  until  the  late  twenties,  when  Blalock 
(4),  and  a  little  later  Parsons  and  Phemister  (5),  demonstrated  that  shock 
produced  by  trauma  to  the  limbs  is  not  the  result  of  toxemia  but  of  a  local  loss 
of  blood  and  fluid  and  of  circulating  blood  volume.  Experiments  by  a  number 
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of  other  observers  also  failed  to  identify  toxic  substances  in  the  bloodstream 
of  shocked  animals  and  persons. 

Between  the  wars,  a  number  of  misconceptions  developed  concerning 
shock.  For  years,  some  observers  continued  to  insist  that  the  only  explanation 
of  so-called  true  shock  was  a  generalized  increase  in  capillary  permeability, 
a  concept  introduced  with  the  theory  of  traumatic  toxemia  and  based  on  the 
observation  that  red  blood  cell  counts  from  the  capillary  bed  were  high,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  comparison  with  counts  from  the  venous  blood.  In  World  War  II, 
this  phenomenon  was  found  to  be  both  a  late  and  a  very  infrequent  develop¬ 
ment.  Actually,  the  explanation  of  the  hemoconcentration  was  fluid  shift. 
The  erroneous  concept  just  described,  however,  was  so  widely  accepted  that 
it  was  included  in  the  manual  on  shock  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Surgery,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC  (National  Research 
Council)  (6). 

In  1936,  Freeman  and  his  associates  (7)  were  able  to  show  that  in  shock 
there  is  a  reduction  of  the  volume  flow  of  blood  in  the  hand  from  the  normal 
rate  of  7  cc.  per  minute  per  100  cc.  volume  to  1.3  cc.  The  result  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  tissue  asphyxia,  which  goes  on  to  tissue  leath  if  the  increasing  oxj^gen 
debt  is  not  repaid.  The  rate  of  blood  flow  decreases  much  sooner  than  the 
blood  pressure  falls  or  hemoconcentration  occurs.  From  their  observations. 
Freeman  and  his  group  concluded  that  the  blood  volume  is  a  more  reliable 
index  of  shock  than  the  blood  pressure.  At  this  time  (1936),  there  was  no 
practical  method  of  determining  blood  volume  under  field  conditions.  The 
Freeman  group  suggested  that,  as  an  expedient,  it  might  be  useful  to  make  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  time  necessary  to  refill  the  veins  of  the  forearm  and 
nand  after  they  were  stripped;  normally,  they  fill  immediately. 

INITIAL  CONCEPTS  OF  SHOCK  AND  SHOCK  THERAPY  IN 

WORLD  WAR  II 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  the  following  concepts  of 
shock  were  generally  accepted: 

1.  The  reduction  in  blood  volume  present  in  peripheral  circulatory  failure 
is  the  most  important  single  factor,  if  not  the  initiating  factor,  in  the  production 
of  the  clinical  picture  seen  in  shock.  It  results  from  the  loss  of  plasma,  at  first 
locally  and  then  generally,  into  the  extravascular  tissue  spaces.  Most  thera¬ 
peutic  efforts  in  shock  must  be  directed  toward  overcoming  this  loss  of  blood 
volume. 

2.  The  reduction  in  the  rate  of  blood  flow  is  associated  with  a  diminished 
venous  return,  which  results  in  a  decreased  cardiac  output,  though  the  heart 
and  the  nervous  energies  that  control  it  are  not  incapacitated. 

3.  The  vasomotor  center  remains  active. 

4.  Hemoconcentration  is  usually  present  in  shock  not  associated  with 
hemorrhage  (biums,  crushing  injuries)  and  tends  to  reflect  the  amount  of  plasma 
lost. 
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In  1920,  Maj.  W.  Richard  Older,  MC  (8),  had  expressed  the  firm  opinion, 
based  on  his  World  War  I  experience,  that  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  shock  is  hemorrhage  and  that  the  degree  of  shock  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  blood  lost  (p.  8).  The  therapeutic  need,  he  said  unequivocally,  is  therefore 
for  oxygen-carrying  corpuscles,  and  no  intravenous  solutions  can  replace  them. 
It  would  have  been  desirable,  he  continued,  to  have  a  method  of  calcidating  the 
total  hemoglobin  and  blood  volume,  but  the  use  of  citrated  blood,  even  without 
this  precise  knowledge,  was  both  simple  and  eflScacious. 

Between  this  time  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  numerous  other 
observers  had  arrived  at  the  same  point  of  view,  but  they  did  not  make  their 
voices  heard.  Most  of  them  did  not  even  try.  The  rather  general  belief  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  that  plasma  alone  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  whole 
blood  in  shock  simply  reflected  the  prevailing  point  of  view  that  blood  loss  was 
not  necessarily  the  primary  cause  of  shock.  It  is  not  easy,  in  looking  back,  to 
understand  how  these  concepts  were  ever  accepted,  yet  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  physicians  in  the  country  believed  that  plasma  alone  could  compensate 
for  the  massive  blood  losses  which  occurred  in  trauma.  It  was  a  belief  which 
did  a  disservice  to  the  true  and  important  role  of  plasma  in  the  therapy  of 
shock.  Also,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  9),  many  observers  who  believed 
that  only  whole  blood  was  effective  in  shock  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ever 
be  practical  to  provide  it  for  forward  areas. 

Attempts  to  transfer  controlled  laboratory  studies  to  combat  conditions 
led  to  confusion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  they  were  based  upon  faulty 
premises.  As  Beecher  (/)  pointed  out,  the  belief  that  plasma  would  be  as 
effective  as  whole  blood  in  the  management  of  hemorrhagic  shock  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  laboratory  experiments  so  set  up  that  the  number  of 
variables  could  be  strictly  limited.  There  was,  of  course,  no  real  resemblance 
between  a  combat  soldier  who  had  suffered  a  serious  wounJ  or  wounds  and  a 
rabbit  lying  quietly  in  its  cage  after  experimental  deprivation  of  75  percent  of 
its  blood  volume.  The  very  management  of  the  wounded  soldier,  including 
his  successive  removal  rearward  from  the  battlefield  through  the  chain  of 
evacuation,  produced  additional  trauma,  which  was  further  increased  by  physi¬ 
cal  and  roentgenologic  examinations,  anesthesia,  and  operation.  Transfer  of 
laboratory  conclusions  to  a  combat  situation  with  its  additional  and  widely 
different  variables  was  simply  unsound  reasoning,  which  led  to  therapeutic 
confusion. 

Nomenclature 

The  prewar  confusion  in  the  concept  of  shock  was  in  no  wise  diminished 
by  the  confusing  nomenclature  employed  to  designate  the  condition  and  the 
loose  use  of  the  term. 

In  1918,  Mann  (S)  defined  shock  as  a  term  used  by  surgeons  to  describe  a  definite  clinical 
condition  probably  due  to  a  number  of  causes  but  always  occurring  in  one  or  the  other  of 
two  groups  of  cases:  (1)  those  in  which  clinical  manifestations  followed  some  time  after  the 
occurrence  of  conditions  incidental  to  shock,  or  (2)  those  in  which  a  severe  or  fatal  condition 
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supervened  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  active  agent.  The  vagueness  of  the  definition, 
propounded,  as  it  was,  by  a  physician  of  Mann’s  ability  and  experience,  is  indicative  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  concept  of  shock  at  that  time. 

In  1930,  Parsons  and  Phemister  (5)  stated  that  it  was  more  correct  to  speak  of  hemor¬ 
rhage  than  of  shock,  or  to  speak  of  shock  due  to  hemorrhage  when  acute  loss  of  blood 
in  wounds,  whether  closed  or  open,  was  the  cause  of  marked  circulatory  embarrassment  or 
failure.  At  the  same  time,  these  observers  cited  Blalock’s  criticism,  in  1927,  of  the  current 
loose  use  of  the  term.  Shock,  in  Blalock’s  opinion,  should  be  considered  not  as  a  disease 
but  as  a  group  of  symptoms  which  might  be  produced  by  a  number  of  factors,  including 
acute  hemorrhage,  wounds,  and  anesthesia.  Later,  Blalock  (4)  was  to  be  the  first  to  use  the 
term  “peripheral  circulatory  fafiure’’  for  shock. 

In  1938,  Moon  (10)  defined  shock  as  a  circulatory  deficiency,  of  neither  cardiac  nor 
vasomotor  origin,  characterized  by  decreased  blood  volume,  decreased  cardiac  output 
(reduced  blood  volume  flow),  and  increased  hemoconcentration. 

In  1941,  Janeway  (11)  described  primary  shock  as  a  condition  of  vascular  collapse  in 
which  the  tone  of  the  peripheral  vessels  was  diminished  reflexly  as  a  result  of  psychic  stimuli. 
Primary  shock,  in  his  opinion,  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  secondary  shock,  another 
term  used  very  loosely  indeed  early  in  World  War  II.  If  there  was  not  prompt  improvement 
after  such  measures  as  warmth,  hot  fluids,  morphine,  and  the  shock  position  (considered 
useful  because  gravity  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  pooling  of  the  blood),  then  true 
secondary  shock  was  undoubtedly  present.  In  secondary  shock,  by  Janeway’s  definition, 
the  volume  of  blood  was  insufficient  to  maintain  an  adequate  peripheral  circulation,  not 
because  of  vasodilatation  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  vasoconstriction  was  usually  present)  but  be¬ 
cause  of  blood  loss.  In  secondary  shock,  whole  blood  was  a  more  desirable  replacement 
fluid  than  plasma  because  both  red  cells  and  plasma  had  been  lost. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  his  excellent  study  on  casualties  in  the  Battle  of 
El  Alamein,  Lt.  Col.  W.  C.  Wilson,  RAMC,  began  with  a  definition  (12): 

There  is  so  much  variation  in  the  use  of  the  term  “shock”  that  some  kind  of  definition 
is  required.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  any  form  of  circulatory  failure  after 
injury.  *  *  *  This  practice  is  objectionable  in  that  the  label  of  “shock”  is  given  to 

many  varieties  of  circulatory  collapse,  including  those  caused  by  peritonitis,  other  forms  of 
bacterial  infection,  asphyxia,  pneumothorax,  and  other  complicated  effects  of  intrathoracic 
injury.  In  this  report  the  terra  “wound  shock”  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  It  does  not 
include  circulatory  failure  from  peritonitis,  bacterial  infection,  or  intrathoracic  injury;  nor, 
unless  specially  stated,  does  it  refer  to  the  shock  which  follows  burns  or  injury  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  embraces  all  other  forms  of  circulatory  failure  which  arise  within  a  few 
hours  as  a  result  of  wounding.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  term  shock  is  used  as  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  circulatory  failure  and  the  cause  is  added  when  this  is  known,  e.g.,  “shock  from 
hemorrhage.” 

The  ETMD  (Essential  Technical  Medical  Data)  for  NATOUSA  (North 
African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  for  March  1944  (13)  suggested 
that  the  definition  of  shock  should  be  extended  to  include  the  inability  of  the 
organism  to  meet  the  demands  commonly  within  the  normal  physiologic  range 
and  should  not  be  limited  to  a  descriptive  index  of  abnormal  findings. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  accepted  definition  of  traumatic  shock  was  a 
situation  produced  initially  by  a  decrease  in  the  peripheral  circulatory  blood 
volume  that  is  followed  by  a  diminished  venous  return,  an  inadequate  cardiac 
output,  and  depleted  physiologic  functions.  The  most  usual  cause  of  these 
changes  is  gross  hemorrhage.  This  is  still  (1962)  an  acceptable  definition. 
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As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  confusion  that  arose  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  because  of  the  mistaken  concept  of  shock  and  the  loose  use  of  the  term 
is  discussed  under  another  heading  (p.  37). 

STUDIES  ON  SHOCK,  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

When  the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences, 
NRC,  held  its  first  meeting  on  31  May  1940  {14)  (p.  73),  it  appointed  a  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Anesthesia  and  Shock  (hereafter  called  the  Subcommittee  on 
Shock),  with  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Medicine,  as  Chairman,  and  a  distinguished  membership  of  sturgeons 
and  anesthesiologists. 

During  the  war,  this  subcommittee  supervised  a  large  number  of  research 
studies  dealing  with  special  components  of  shock  and  certain  variations  in  its 
treatment,  including  an  investigation  of  agents  other  than  whole  blood  and 
plasma.  All  of  these  studies  were  undoubtedly  of  some  value  but  most  of 
them  were  of  value  from  the  negative  aspect;  that  is,  the  investigators  tested 
and  eliminated  a  large  number  of  agents  that  had  to  be  tried  before  they  could 
be  discarded.  Reports  of  these  investigations  can  be  found  in  the  minutes 
of  the  subcommittee,  1940-45. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  history,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  are  included  in  the  conferences 
on  shock  held  \mder  its  auspices  and  in  certain  of  its  official  reports. 

First  Conference  on  Shock 

The  first  Conference  on  Shock  {15)  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Shock  on  28  June  1941,  6  months  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  The  announcement  of  the  meeting  carried  the  statement 
that  emphasis  would  be  placed  upon  measures  of  immediate  use  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medical  Departments.  The  agenda  included  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  but  did  not  include  specific  presentations  on  the  use  of  blood  or  plasma 
in  shock. 

Shock  Report  No.  1 

At  a  conference  on  28  June  1941,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
general  recommendations  concerning  shock.  It  consisted  of  Drs.  Blalock, 
Henry  K.  Beecher,  Oliver  Cope,  Robert  F.  Loeb,  and  Stafford  Warren.  Its 
report  (Report  No.  1)  {16),  issued  on  16  July  1942,  covered  the  recognition  of 
shock,  its  prevention,  and  its  control. 

Prevention. — The  remarks  on  prevention  in  this  report  began  with  the 
following  statement: 

Since  the  major  single  cause  of  the  state  of  shock  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  circulating 
medium  (whole  blood,  plasma,  or  water  and  electrolytes,  or  a  combination  of  these) ,  therapy 
is  based  upon  checking  such  losses  and  replacing  body  fluifls  by  the  best  means  at  hand. 
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Preventive  measures  were  listed  as  control  of  hemorrhage;  application  of 
a  tourniquet;  splinting;  postural  measures;  fluid  therapy  in  traumatic  shock, 
brnns,  and  dehydration;  the  application  of  heat;  treatment  of  exposure  to 
cold  and  immersion;  and  precautions  in  regard  to  analgesia  and  anesthesia. 

Therapy. — The  important  therapeutic  recommendations  by  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  shock  were  as  follows  (it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
made  in  July  1942): 

1.  When  shock  is  imminent  or  present,  blood,  plasma,  or  albumin  should  be  injected 
as  promptly  as  possible.  If  massive  hemorrhage  has  occurred  or  signs  of  serious  anemia 
are  present,  whole  blood  is  preferable  to  blood  substitutes. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  blast  injuries  and  pulmonary  irritation,  blood  or  blood 
substitutes  can  be  given  intravenously,  as  rapidly  as  1  pint  of  isotonic  fluid  in  10-15  minutes. 

3.  If  the  blood  pressure  has  fallen  below  80  mm.  Hg,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  restore 
it  to  normal  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  If  blood  is  available,  it  should  be  used  in  initial  amounts  of  500  to  1,000  cc.  The 
firs'  injection  of  reconstituted  plasma  should  be  two  units  and  of  concentrated  albumin, 
one  unit  (25  gm.).  Not  more  than  10  units  of  albumin  should  be  given  in  48  hours.  If 
albumin  is  used,  severely  dehydrated  patients  require  aciJitional  water  and  salt.  When 
sterile  physiologic  salt  solution  is  available,  concentrated  albumin  can  be  diluted  in  the  ratio 
of  two  units  (50  gm.)  to  one  liter  of  salt  solution. 

5.  If  the  desired  effect  on  the  blood  pressure  is  not  obtained  in  15-30  minutes,  the  dose 
of  blood  or  blood  substitute  should  be  repeated. 

6.  If  anemia  appears  in  the  course  of  treatment  with  large  amounts  of  plasma  or  albumin, 
whole  blood  transfusions  are  indicated. 

7.  Salt  and  glucose  solutions  are  not  recommended  in  shock.  The  temporary  rise  in 
blood  pressure  and  blood  volume  which  they  produce  is  only  temporary  and  gives  rise  to  a 
sense  of  complacency.  Their  only  value  is  to  correct  dehydration.  They  are  contraindi¬ 
cated  in  head  injuries  and  pulmonary  damage. 

8.  Within  reasonable  limits,  there  is  little  risk  of  injecting  too  large  quantities  of  re¬ 
placement  fluids  immediately  after  wounding.  It  is  important  to  watch  for  fresh  bleeding 
when  the  blood  pressure,  in  the  course  of  therapy,  begins  to  approach  normal. 

Second  Conference  on  Shock 

At  the  second  Conference  on  Shock  {17)  on  1  December  1943,  the  agenda 
had  become  more  realistic,  in  the  light  of  military  developments.  It  included 
field  blood  volume  determinations  by  the  Phillips-Van  Slyke  copper  sulfate 
method;  the  comparative  therapeutic  effects  of  whole  blood,  plasma,  albumin, 
saline  solutions,  and  gelatin  in  clinical  shock;  and  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the 
use  and  value  of  blood  and  blood  substitutes.  The  proceedings  were  thus  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  proceedings  of  the  first  conference,  which  had  been 
held  almost  6  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  of  shock  was  still  not  entirely  realistic, 
for  it  was  divided  into  early  and  late  shock.  The  discussion  of  early  shock 
included  infection  as  an  initiating  agent,  possible  techniques  for  early  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  prevention  and  treatment.  The  discussion  of  late  shock  covered 
intermediate  metabolism,  visceral  damage,  acidosis,  vitamin-coenzyme  systems, 
and  succinate  and  Pitressin  therapy.  Acidosis  was  stated  to  be  a  possible 
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criterion  of  the  severity  of  shock  but  \v«s  not  considered  a  cause.  Neither 
succinate  nor  Pitressin  therapy  was  regarded  as  promising. 

In  a  report  at  this  session  by  Dr.  E.  I.  Ev'ans  on  the  comparativ'e  thera¬ 
peutic  effects  of  whole  blood  and  blood  substitutes  in  shock,  the  following 
points  were  made: 

1.  In  patients  seen  soon  after  wounding,  saline  solution  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  even  when  the  blood  loss  was  quite  severe.  A  marked  reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
severe  shock  could  be  produced  by  giving  saline  solution  prophylactically.  When  saline 
solution  was  given  to  a  patient  already  in  severe  shock,  there  might  be  temporary  improve¬ 
ment,  with  elevation  of  the  blood  pressure,  but  it  seldom  lasted  more  than  30  minutes. 

2.  Both  plasma  and  whole  blood  were  effective  in  moderately  severe  shock,  but  studies 
of  the  blood  volume  after  the  initial  treatment  usually  indicated  the  need  for  whole  blood. 
All  patients  in  shock  who  had  not  been  given  whole  blood  eventually  showed  moderate  or 
severe  anemia. 

Quotation  at  the  conference  of  a  recent  letter  from  Maj.  (later  Lt.  (’ol.) 
Henry  K.  Beecher,  MC,  then  in  North  Africa,  brought  the  discussion  down  to 
a  realistic  level: 

One  of  the  chief  problems  is  concerned  with  supplying  blood  in  forward  areas.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  planning  line  somebody  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  plasma  lacks  oxygen¬ 
carrying  power.  Much  too  often  the  following  sequence  of  events  takes  place;  A  man 
receives  a  bad  wound:  he  i>leeds:  hours  later  his  “blood”  volume  and  pressure  are  restored 
by  phisma  infusion;  the  surgeon  decides  he  is  now'  ready  for  surgery:  there  is  further  loss  of 
the  too-small  quantity  of  hemoglobin  available  in  his  body,  as  a  result  of  the  surgery;  the 
patient’s  circulatory  system  collapses  and  it  is  impossible  to  revive  him.  Plans  are  now 
being  worked  out  for  supplying  whole  blood  for  the  forward  areas. 

At  this  second  Conference  on  Shock,  Dr.  Loeb,  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  made  the  highly  significant  announcement  that 
it  was  the  conviction  of  his  group  that  the  ideal  treatment  of  shock  due  to 
hemorrhage  and  skeletal  trauma  was  replacement  of  lost  blood  with  blood  and 
that  every  means  possible  should  be  utilized  for  increasing  the  use  of  blood 
in  the  prev'ention  and  treatment  of  these  conditions  in  various  theaters  of  W'ar 
(p,  53).  It  was,  however,  recognized  by  his  committee: 

1.  That  whole  blood  could  not  always  be  made  available. 

2.  That  in  crushing  injuries,  burns,  and  abdominal  wounds,  plasma  was  more  desirable 
than  blood  at  certain  stages  of  treatment. 

:i.  That  plasma  is  more  desirable  than  whole  blood  when  dehydration,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  is  marked. 

4.  That  plasma  has  the  advantage  of  convenience  of  transportation  to  areas  to  which 
whole  blood  cannot  be  taken  but  that  there  arc  certain  situations  in  which  serum  albumin 
is  more  practical  than  plasma.‘ 

Shock  Report  No.  17 

Shock  Report  No.  17  (18),  dated  4  March  1944,  was  a  revision  of  Shock 
Report  No.  1  (16),  dated  16  July  1942.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 

•  This  statrnient  iloos  not  represent  the  view  of  those  Intimately  coneermnl  with  the  blood  program  or  of  medical 
officers  with  a  special  interest  in.  and  lcnowle<lge  of,  resuscitation.  In  their  opinion,  there  were  no  circumstano'S  in  which 
albumin  was  more  practical  than  jilasma  because  of  the  almost  universal  necessity  of  supplying  additional  fluids 
when  albumin  was  us<‘d. 
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which  prepared  the  second  report  had  also  served  on  the  first  committee.  The 
current  status  of  the  shock  problem  was  set  forth  as  follows; 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  close  correspondence  of  circulatory  changes  in  experimental 
and  clinical  shock  has  given  confidence  in  the  clinical  application  of  results  obtained  in 
experimental  studies,  especially  on  dogs. 

2.  Reduction  in  the  circulating  blood  volume  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  shock.  The  reduction,  whether  the  injury  is  mechanical  or  thermal,  is  due  to  loss 
of  blood  or  fluid  at  the  site  of  injury.  Except  possibly  in  very  late  stages,  there  is  no  notable 
'ncrease  in  capillary  permeability  in  nontraumatized  areas  of  the  body.  The  reduction  in 
the  circulating  blood  volume  makes  its  restoration  to  normal  the  primary  consideration  of 
therapy. 

3.  The  most  reliable  criteria  of  the  degree  of  circulatory  disturbance  underlying  shock 
are  cardiac  output  and  blood  volume.  As  shock  progresses,  cardiac  output  continues  to 
decrease,  even  if  there  is  no  further  reduction  in  circulating  blood  volume.  The  level  of 
arterial  pressure  is  not  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  degree  of  circulatory  impairment  in  early 
shock,  nor  does  the  hematocrit,  considered  alone,  indicate  the  relative  degree  of  loss  of 
blood  or  plasma. 

4.  After  a  critical  point  has  been  reached  in  diminution  of  the  blood  volume,  progressive 
tissue  anoxia  leads  to  metabolic  changes  and  to  damage  to  certain  organs,  such  as  the  brain, 
and  perhaps  the  heart  and  liver.  The  state  which  then  develops  is  termed  “irreversible 
shock.” 

The  following  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  points  were  stressed: 

1.  The  consequences  of  inadequate  circulatory  volume  emphasize  the  very  great 
importance  of  early,  adequate  treatment  of  shock.  Treatment  should  not  be  delayed  until 
its  manifestations  appear. 

2.  Operation  should  be  carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible  after  resuscitation,  or 
sometimes  before  it  is  completely  accomplished,  with  blood  replacement  as  indicated  during 
the  procedure. 

3.  Fluid  therapy  is  the  most  important  measure  in  the  therapy  of  shock.  It  should 
take  the  form  of  whole  blood,  which  may  be  required  in  amounts  up  to  3,000  cc. 

4.  The  first  500  to  1,000  cc.  of  blood  should  be  given  rapidly.  Subsequent  administra¬ 
tion  should  be  at  the  rate  of  500  cc.  per  hour  or  less.  Prophylactic  transfusions  should 
also  be  given  slowly. 

The  great  difference  between  these  recommendations,  in  March  1944, 
and  those  of  July  1942  is  the  unequivocal  advice  to  use  whole  blood  without 
delay.  The  altered  concept  of  shock  should  also  be  noted.  The  advice  to 
inject  the  blood  slowly  was  founded  on  tbe  old  idea  that  rapid  injection  of  blood 
might  give  rise  to  speed  shock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  early  in  the  war,  it  was 
found  that  the  rapid  injection  of  blood  was  not  only  harmless  but  essential 
and  beneficial.  It  was  not  unusual  to  inject  500  cc.  of  blood  in  5  minutes,  and 
occasionally  as  much  as  20  pints  of  blood  were  injected  into  four  different 
veins  in  a  period  of  3  hours.  Had  members  of  the  various  committees  of  the 
National  Research  Council  been  permitted  to  visit  combat  zones,  as  was  several 
times  requested  (p.  79),  their  recommendations  would  have  been  more  closely 
related  to  the  facts  of  military  medicine. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CONCEPT  AND  THERAPY  OF  SHOCK 
IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  THEATER 

In  the  first  months  of  active  U.S.  participation  in  World  War  II,  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  attended  the  condition  that  came  to  be  appreciated  as  the  most 
important  single  complication  of  wounding  seriously  affected  the  management 
of  wounded  casualties.  Until  the  concept  of  shock  was  clarified,  they  were 
treated  with  skill  and  devotion,  but  they  were  often  not  treated  entirely  cor¬ 
rectly,  even  though,  by  the  time  North  Africa  was  invaded  in  November  1942, 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  decreased  circulating  blood  volume  was  the 
most  unportant  deviation  from  normal  physiology  seen  in  shocked  casualties. 

The  necessary  clarification  of  the  concept  of  shock,  with  the  application 
of  the  correct  concept  to  shocked  casualties,  was  accomplished  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater.  Until  June  1944,  this  was  the  only  theater  in  which  lai^e 
numbers  of  ground  troops  were  in  constant  contact  with  the  enemy.  For 
nearly  2  years,  the  battle  casualty  rates  in  it  were  continuously  above  50  per 
thousand  per  annum,  and  for  nearly  2  months  of  this  period  they  were  above 
100  per  thousand.  With  casualties  requiring  treatment  in  such  numbers, 
policies  of  management  had  to  be  established,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  proved 
scientific  rationale  for  them. 

The  situation  began  to  change  when  Col.  Edward  D.  Churchill,  MC, 
reported  for  duty  in  North  Africa  on  7  March  1943  as  Consultant  in  Sui^ery 
to  the  theater  surgeon.  Before  he  left  the  Zone  of  Interior  he  had  been  well 
briefed  on  the  British  experience  in  shock  and  transfusion  (p.  55)  and  had  been 
informed  of  the  research  under  way  in  this  field  at  the  Army  Medical  School 
and  elsewhere. 

C'olonel  Churchill’s  first  official  report  to  the  theater  surgeon,  2K  weeks 
after  his  arrival  and  after  a  period  of  temporary  duty  on  the  southern  Tunisian 
front,  was  a  memorandum  on  blood  transfusion  {,19).  On  16  April,  after  the 
collection  of  additional  data,  he  set  forth  several  conclusions,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  a  significant  number  of  wounded  went  into  shock  from  loss 
of  blood  and  that  plasma  was  not  a  total  treatment  for  these  casualties  (p.  55). 

In  his  first  report.  Colonel  Churchill  was  critical  of  both  the  nomenclature 
and  the  concept  of  shock.  He  found  that  m  field  medical  records,  histories, 
and  autopsy  reports,  shock  was  used  with  vague  significance  and  often  with  no 
definition  at  all  (p.  32).  The  disturbance  of  the  peripheral  circulation  which 
the  term  indicated  might  range  from  slight  pallor  to  impending  death. 

Further  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  term  “irreversible 
shock,”  a  use  which  amounted  to  the  assumption  that  at  one  moment  restoration 
of  the  blood  volume  could  halt  the  process  of  death  while  at  the  next,  it  could 
not.  Even  the  most  carefully  controlled  laboratory  experiments  could  not 
identify  this  precise  baseline.  If  this  held  tnie  in  a  controlled  experimental 
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laboratory,  identification  of  the  onset  of  irreversible  shock  seemed  even  more 
impossible  when  the  medical  oflScer  was  confronted  with  the  results  of  random 
trauma  sustained  by  soldiers  under  combat  conditions. 

In  the  records  of  battle  casualties  who  died  in  forward  areas,  shock  or 
irreversible  shock  was  almost  invariably  found  to  be  recorded  as  a  secondary 
cause  of  death,  whether  the  primary  condition  was  a  craniocerebral  wound, 
an  overwhelming  peritonitis,  a  fulminating  gas  gangrene  infection,  or  uncon¬ 
trollable  hemorrhage.  In  Colonel  Churchill’s  opinion,  the  terms  “shock” 
and  “irreversible  shock,”  as  they  appeared  in  records  and  autopsy  protocols  in 
NATOUSA,  were  completely  irrelevant.  He  therefore  found  it  impossible  to 
comment  on  the  occurrence  of  shock  during  the  Tunisian  campaign  in  terms  that 
would  be  helpful  to  those  engaged  in  research  on  the  subject. 

An  analysis  of  1,263  casualties  had  shown  no  deaths  from  so-called  wound 
shock  under  terms  of  the  restricted  definition  in  which  hemorrhage  could  be 
excluded  as  the  important  causative  factor.  The  same  observations  were 
made  in  the  clinical  study  of  large  numbers  of  wounded.  Colonel  ChurchiD 
therefore  concluded: 

1.  That  wound  shock,  if  it  occurred  among  surviving  casualties,  apparently 
responded  to  treatment.  Irreversible  shock  therefore  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  problem  of  pressing  importance. 

2.  That  wound  shock  could  not  be  identified  as  a  cause  of  death  in  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  man^ement  of  battle  casualties  during  the  period  of 
the  survey. 

3.  That  shock  as  it  was  observed  in  the  Tunisian  campaign  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  application  of  accepted  methods  of  treatment,  without  the  need 
for  the  development  of  additional  methods. 

These  conclusions  were  amply  confirmed  in  the  following  months  by 
simple,  direct  observations  on  battle  casualties  properly  treated  by  methods 
already  available,  including  the  replacement  of  blood  losses  by  whole  blood. 
Clinical  observations  were  later  confirmed  by  a  number  of  special  studies. 
The  management  of  shock  in  the  last  year  of  the  Italian  campaign,  when  there 
was  a  general  appreciation  of  the  need  for  whole  blood  and  when  the  blood 
needed  was  available  in  ample  quantities  from  a  theater  blood  bank,  was  very 
different  from  the  makeshift  management  and  often  complete  lack  of  blood 
in  the  Tunisian  and  early  Italian  campaigns.  Appreciation  of  the  need  of 
blood,  however,  preceded  its  supply  by  many  months. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 
Lalich  Study 

The  first  planned  studies  on  shock  in  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  were  made  by 
Capt.  Joseph  J.  Lalich,  MC,  on  the  Cassino  front  in  December  1943  and  on 
the  Anzio  beachhead  in  March  1944  {19,  W).  Studies  on  the  hematocrit, 
on  the  plasma  protein,  nonprotein  nitrogen,  and  chlorides  of  the  blood,  and 
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on  the  carbon  dioxide  combining  power  of  the  blood  supported  his  thesis  that 
blood  loss  is  the  chief  factor  in  shock. 

On  the  basis  of  his  clinical  observations  alone,  Captain  Lalich  had  already 
advocated  that  battle  casualties  in  shock  be  divided  into  three  categories, 
according  to  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  patient  has  a  normal  blood  pressure  and  no  significant  abnormali¬ 
ties  of  pulse  volume  or  pulse  rate,  but  his  wounds  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
sufficiently  severe  to  make  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  circulatory  failure. 
Experience  showed  that  unless  patients  in  this  group  were  treated  by  replace¬ 
ment  therapy,  usually  in  the  amount  of  500  cc.  of  plasma  and  500  cc.  of  blood, 
varying  degi'ees  of  circulatory  failure  were  likely  to  occur  during  operation. 

2.  The  blood  pressure  ranges  from  90  mm.  Hg  down  to  the  lowest  level 
at  which  it  can  be  measured.  Resuscitation  requires  at  least  1,000  to  2,000 
cc.  of  blood. 

3.  The  blood  pressure  cannot  be  determined  by  auscultation.  A  patient 
in  this  state  should  receive  from  500  to  1,500  cc.  of  blood,  the  precise  amount 
depending  upon  how  much  is  required  to  raise  the  systolic  pressure  to  about 
100  mm.  Hg.  After  this  level  has  been  attained,  an  additional  500  to  1,000  cc. 
of  blood  should  be  given  before  surgery  is  undertaken.  If  the  systolic  pressure 
fails  to  rise  to  at  least  50  mm.  Hg  after  1,500  cc.  of  blood  has  been  given  over  a 
period  of  15-30  minutes,  operation  should  be  resorted  to  without  further  delay, 
for  factors  other  than  serious  blood  loss  or  continuing  hemorrhage  are  probably 
contributing  to  the  persistence  of  shock.  Among  these  factors  are  gross  con¬ 
tamination  and  infection  of  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavities,  or  both,  or  tox¬ 
emia  from  clostridial  myositis.  Even  when  these  conditions  are  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  state  of  shock,  blood  loss  may  also  play  some  part  in  the 
patient’s  status. 

There  were  numerous  variations  in  this  classification,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  represented  the  consensus  of  the  surgeons  and  shock  officers  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater. 

Stewart- Warner  Study 

The  second  study  on  shock  was  begun  in  January  1944,  by  Maj.  (later 
Col.)  John  D.  Stewart,  MC,  and  1st  Lt.  flater  Capt.)  Frank  B.  Warner,  Jr.,  MC, 
when  Mobile  Unit  No.  3,  2d  Medical  General  Laboratory,  was  operating  beside 
the  3d  Platoon  of  the  11th  Field  Hospital  at  Cassino  {19,  20).  The  hospital 
was  doing  first  priority  surgery,  and  the  objective  of  the  investigation  was  the 
response  of  seriously  wounded  men  in  respect  to  shock,  hemorrhage,  and  dehy¬ 
dration.  Surgeons  caring  for  the  patients  investigated  were  kept  informed 
of  the  results  of  the  laboratory  studies  and  were  able  to  utilize  the  information 
in  their  management. 

The  final  report  on  2  January  1945  covered  100  casualties,  of  whom  (the 
figures  are  overlapping)  48  had  penetrating  abdominal  wounds,  32  penetrating 
thoracic  wounds,  and  55  compound  fractiues.  Seventeen  died  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation. 
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Colonel  Stewart  and  Captain  Warner,  who  had  been  promoted  in  the 
interim,  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  variability  of  both  the  vasoniotor 
and  the  cardiovascular  response  to  wounding  and  also  by  the  fact  that  reactions 
to  shock  and  hemorrhage  were  considerably  less  stereotyped  than  they  were 
usually  supposed  to  be.  Their  other  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  reduction  in  blood  volume  was  characteristic  of  untreated  shock. 

2.  Hemoconcentration  was  not  encountered,  but  decreases  in  plasma  pro¬ 
tein  concentration  and  hematocrit  values  were  evident  shortly  after  wounding. 
Later,  both  components  were  lowered. 

3.  Dehydration  and  azotemia  were  common  in  the  early  recovery  period. 

4.  Urinary  reactions  were  indicative  of  a  rather  mild  base  deficiency. 

5.  No  evidence  of  the  excessive  use  of  plasma  or  whole  blood  was  detected 
in  any  patient. 

Beecher-Bumett  Study 

The  third  study,  by  Major  Beecher,  Consultant  in  Shock  and  Anesthesia 
to  the  Surgeon,  MTOUSA,  and  Capt.  Charles  H.  Burnett,  MC,  was  made  at 
Cassino  and  on  the  Anzio  beachhead  and  chiefly  concerned  the  timing  of  sur¬ 
gery  in  relation  to  resuscitation  {19,  21). 

Most  medical  officers  who  had  made  special  studies  of  shock  or  who  had 
a  large  clinical  experience  believed  that  it  was  wiser  to  resuscitate  the  casualty 
as  completely  as  possible  before  surgery  imless  there  was  some  indication,  such 
as  continued  hemorrhage  or  peritoneal  contamination,  for  emergency  operation. 
As  a  result  of  their  own  investigations.  Major  Beecher  and  Captain  Burnett 
took  the  position  that  surgery  should  be  considered  a  phase  of  the  routine  of 
resuscitation  and  given  an  earlier  place  in  it  (p.  584).  Specifically,  when  the 
systolic  blood  pressure  had  reached  80  mm.  Hg  and  the  patient  was  warm  and 
had  a  good  color,  they  believed  that  operation  should  be  proceeded  with. 
Whatever  additional  replacement  therapy  was  indicated  could  be  carried  out 
during  operation. 

While  there  was  no  universal  acceptance  of  this  concept,  comparative 
figures  seem  significant  {21)’.  In  November  and  December  1943,  resuscitation 
in  the  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  below  Venafro  and  Mignano  on  the  Cas¬ 
sino  front  often  required  6-8  hours  after  seriously  wounded  casualties  had  been 
admitted.  In  1944,  on  the  Anzio  beachhead,  even  extremely  bad  surgical 
risks  were  prepared  for  operation  on  an  average  of  2  hours  and  20  minutes  after 
wounding.  The  readier  availability  of  whole  blood  in  1944  had  much  to  do 
with  the  reduction  in  the  timelag,  but  the  change  in  concept  of  the  optimum 
time  for  operation  undoubtedly  also  played  a  major  role. 

THE  BOARD  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SEVERELY  WOUNDED 

In  August  1944,  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  study  tbe  treatment  of 
severely  wounded  casualties  was  recommended  by  the  theater  surgeon,  then 
Maj.  Gen.  Morrison  C.  Stayer,  to  the  Commanding  General,  NATOUSA,  Lt. 
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Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers  {19).  There  were  two  reasons  for  General  Stayer’s 
request:  (1)  that  the  concept  of  blood  loss  as  the  etiologic  factor  in  shock  must 
be  documented  by  cold,  hard  facts;  and  (2)  that  similar  proof  was  required  for 
the  use  of  whole  blood  as  an  essential  element  in  the  management  of  wounded 
men  and  not  as  an  agent  which  could  be  replaced  by  other  substances.  With¬ 
out  such  proof,  shock  and  its  associated  problems  would  be  left,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  in  the  same  inconclusive  state  in  which  they  had  been  left  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  On  3  September  1944,  General  Devers  appointed  a 
Medical  Board  to  Study  the  Treatment  of  the  Severely  Wounded  (usually 
known  as  the  Board  for  the  Study  of  the  Severely  Wounded)  to  operate  directly 
under  the  theater  surgeon.  Its  membership  was  composed  of  Major  Beecher; 
Major  Burnett;  Capt.  Seymour  L.  Shapiro,  SnC;  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Fiorindo 
A.  Simeone,  MC;  Capt.  Louis  D.  Smith,  SnC;  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Eugene 
R.  Sullivan,  MC;  and  Lt.  Col.  Tracy  B.  Mallory,  MC. 

In  view  of  this  action,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  minutes  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  NRC,  in  May  1940  (/4), 
contained  the  suggestion  that  “a  group  of  men  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  Army, 
freed  from  any  of  the  obligations  of  Army  officers,  who  would  study  cases  of 
shock  as  investigators.  This  would  give  opportimity  to  observe  shock  on  a 
big  scale,  an  opportunity  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  shock.”  More 
than  4  years  after  this  recommendation,  upon  which  no  action  was  taken,  it 
was,  in  effect,  implemented  by  the  appointment  of  the  Board  for  the  Study  of 
the  Severely  Wounded.  Great  advances  might  have  been  made,  and  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved,  if  this  or  some  similar  board  had  been  appointed 
earlier. 

Observations  and  Conclusions 

The  186  patients  who  were  studied  during  the  investigation  were  carefully 
selected  and  directly  observed  by  the  medical  officers  who  made  up  the  board 
{19).  The  experience  proved  that  a  mobile  laboratory  unit  could  function 
competently  close  to  the  frontlines — indeed,  at  time,  within  them — and  that 
it  could  perform  comprehensive,  accurate  biochemical  studies  in  such  situations. 
The  major  consideration  was  at  all  times,  of  course,  that  the  studies  must  not 
delay  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  the  casualties  under 
investigation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  relation  of  blood  loss  to  shock,  the  board  made 
the  following  observations: 

1.  A  wounded  man  could  recover  after  the  loss  of  about  75  percent  of  his 
circulating  blood  volume,  a  considerably  larger  amoimt  than  had  generally 
been  supposed.  The  quantitative  relation  demonstrated  between  the  degree 
of  clinical  shock  and  the  loss  of  blood  volume  or  hemoglobin  lent  further  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  major  cause  of  shock  in  wounded  men  is  hemorrhage. 

2.  Certain  visceral  changes  were  found  in  casualties  who  had  been  in 
shock,  but  they  were  not  evident  imtil  a  minimum  of  18  hours  after  injiu*y,  in 
which  interval  many  wounded  men  had  already  succumbed  to  loss  of  blood. 
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If  infection  were  not  a  complication,  a  return  to  normal  could  be  demonstrated 
from  the  fourth  day  onward.  Pulmonary  edema  was  too  inconstant  and  too 
late  a  development  to  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  the  initiation  of 
shock.  Pulmonary  fat  embolism  was  absent  or  minimal  in  most  cases  and  of 
uncertain  significance  in  the  remainder. 

This  investigation  and  the  other  studies  of  shock  conducted  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater  did  not  settle  all  the  problems  of  shock  or  all  phases  of 
any  problem.  They  did,  however,  clearly  establish  that  blood  loss,  with  the 
resiiltant  decrease  in  blood  volume,  is  the  most  important  cause  of  death  in 
battle  casualties.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  there  was  a  clear  understanding  of  why  shock 
occurs  and  an  equally  clear  understanding  of  the  rationale  of  resuscitation 
therapy  and  of  the  necessity  for  whole  blood  replacement.  Two  other  factors 
in  the  reduction  of  the  mortality  from  shock  should  also  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  skill  and  fine  judgment  developed  by  shock  officers  and  others  who 
supervised  the  resuscitation  and  preoperative  preparation  of  casualties  (the 
so-called  learning  curve  described  by  the  chest  surgeons  of  the  2d  Auxiliary 
Surgical  Group)  {22). 

2.  The  planning  and  organization  of  the  blood  bank  at  Naples  (p.  400), 
which  provided  a  superior  type  of  banked  blood  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
all  Fifth  U.S.  Army  demands. 

EBERT-EMERSON  STUDY 

Materials  and  Methods 

By  the  time  active  fighting  began  in  the  European  theater,  two  concepts 
concerning  shock  were  generally  accepted:  (1)  that  the  pathogenesis  of 
traumatic  shock  is  a  reduction  in  the  circulating  blood  volume,  and  (2)  that  an 
essential  feature  of  shock  therapy  is  the  correction  of  this  deficiency  by  blood 
replacement. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  a  major  therapeutic  problem  was  still  the 
determination  of  the  degree  of  blood  volume  deficiency.  Clinical  estimations 
alone  were  imprecise.  Blood  volume  meastnement,  with  the  techniques  then 
available,  was  obviously  impossible  as  a  routine  therapeutic  control  in  the 
field.  Transfusion  requirements  in  any  given  case  were  stUl,  therefore,  based 
almost  exclusively  on  the  clinical  symptoms  and  signs  present  and  on  their 
response  to  therapy. 

Studies  to  evaluate  the  relative  importance  and  reliability  of  these  clinical 
manifestations  were  undertaken  in  July  1944,  in  a  First  U.S.  Army  field 
hospital,  by  Maj.  Richard  V.  Ebert,  MC,  and  Maj.  Charles  P.  Emerson,  MC, 
5th  General  Hospital  {2S).  A  preliminary  study  on  55  nontransportable 
casualties  was  limited  to  serial  determinations  of  hemoglobin  concentration  and 
arterial  pressure  in  relation  to  their  clinical  condition  and  course  during  resuscita- 
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tion.®  The  data,  like  those  collected  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  (p.  41), 
indicated  that  the  magnitude  of  the  blood  loss  sustained  by  casualties  in  severe 
shock  was  far  greater  than  had  been  generally  appreciated. 

A  second  study  was  carried  out  in  September  1944,  during  the  campaign 
on  the  German  border,  on  112  casualties  with  serious  abdominal,  thoracic,  and 
extremity  woimds.  About  half  were  in  severe  shock.  The  investigation 
included,  in  addition  to  routine  physical  examination; 

1.  Serial  determinations  of  either  (a)  the  hemoglobin  concentration,  by  the  acid- 
hematin  technique  with  the  Sahli-Hellige  hemoglobi nometer,  or  (b)  hematocrit  determina¬ 
tions,  obtained  after  rapid  centrifuging  of  oxalated  samples  in  4-cc.  tubes. 

2.  Determinations  of  plasma  volume  by  the  Gibson-Evans  dye  technique. 

3.  Plasma  protein  concentration  determinations  by  the  copper  sulfate  technique  of 
Phillips  et  al. 

Measurements  of  the  plasma  volume,  plasma  protein  concentration,  and 
hematocrit  were  completed  in  57  cases.  Multiple  blood  volume  determinations 
were  made  in  33  eases,  either  during  transfusion  or  before  or  after  operation. 

Observations  and  Conclusions 

The  data  which  these  observers  had  set  out  to  secure  and  the  conclusions 
derived  from  them  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  degree  of  blood  volume  deficit  in  shock  and  the  extent  to  which 
clinical  signs  could  be  correlated  with  varying  degrees  of  oligemia. 

The  arterial  blood  pressure  proved  the  most  reliable  clinical  index  to  blood 
volume  deficiency.  All  casualties  with  initial  systolic  pressmes  below  85  mm. 
Hg,  except  those  with  spinal  transections,  were  foimd  to  have  significant 
degrees  of  oligemia,  the  deficit  averaging  40  percent  of  the  expected  normal 
blood  volume. 

2.  The  degree  of  spontaneous  hemodilution  following  extensive  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

Blood  volume  and  plasma  protein  determinations  indicated  that  some 
degree,  usually  small,  of  spontaneous  hemodilution  with  low  plasma  protein 
values  occurred  in  oligemic  shock.  It  was  concluded  that  a  normal  hematocrit 
reading  or  the  demonstration  of  only  a  mild  anemia  within  a  few  hours  after 
injury  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  severe  blood  loss  had  not  occurred. 
Serious  anemia  could  be  produced  by  the  administration  of  plasma  to  markedly 
oligemic  patients. 

3.  The  relative  importance  of  losses  of  whole  blood  and  plasma  and  the 
total  blood  loss  resulting  from  various  types  of  wounds. 

The  majority  of  the  casualties  in  the  series  presented  no  evidence  of  exces¬ 
sive  losses  of  plasma  in  proportion  to  losses  of  red  blood  cells.  In  a  few  severe 


*  A  First  tr.S.  Army  report  mentions  that  this  study  was  carried  out  during  a  pressure  period,  when  casualties  were 
heavy,  and  that  the  investigating  officers  frequently  found  themselves  administering  blood  and  plasma  rather  than  making 
the  detached  observations  they  had  planned. 
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abdominal  wounds,  a  disproportionate  plasma  loss  was  demonstrated,  with 
resulting  mild  erythroconcentrations.  The  average  blood  loss  estimated  to 
have  occurred  before  admission  to  the  hospital  was  63  percent  per  severely 
shocked  casualty.  Hemorrhage  was  most  profuse  in  extremity  wounds  and 
least  profuse  in  imcomplicated  chest  wounds. 

4.  The  relative  requirements  for  whole  blood  and  plasma  in  shock  and  the 
effect  of  transfusion  on  blood  volume. 

Serial  blood  volume  determinations  indicated  that  hemorrhage  had 
occurred  during  the  course  of  transfusion  in  12  of  23  patients  studied.  This 
complication  was  encountered  most  often  in  severe  wounds  of  the  extremities; 
the  majority  of  these  patients  suffered  losses  averaging  40  percent  of  the  blood 
and  plasma  transfused. 

5.  The  causes  of  therapeutic  failure  in  the  treatment  of  traumatic  shock. 

Measurements  of  plasma  protein  before  and  after  the  injection  of  blood 

diluted  with  equal  volumes  of  preservative  solution  indicated  that  retention  of 
the  solution  in  the  bloodstream  was  only  transient  and  not  suflBcient  to  produce 
significant  hemodilution. 

Casualties  in  whom  clinical  evidence  of  shock  was  not  corrected  by  appro¬ 
priate  therapy,  including  restoration  of  the  blood  volume  to  normal,  included 
those  with  severe  infection;  lesions  involving  the  central  nervous  system; 
anoxia  associated  with  pulmonary  damage;  and  a  persistent  combination  of 
anemia,  oligemia,  and  hypotension,  with  terminal  signs  of  myocardial  in¬ 
sufficiency. 

The  case  fatality  rate  for  all  casualties  admitted  in  severe  shock  was  32 
percent.  When,  however,  the  arterial  pressure  on  admission  exceeded  85  mm. 
Hg,  the  case  fatality  rate  was  only  10  percent.  The  majority  of  deaths  occxured 
in  casualties  with  abdominal  wounds. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Evolution  of  the  Use  of  Whole  Blood  in 

Combat  Casualties 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONCEPT 

Since  the  importance  of  whole  blood  in  the  resuscitation  of  wounded  casu¬ 
alties  was  realized  almost  from  t  hebeginning  by  many  of  the  personnel  and  agen¬ 
cies  connected  with  the  program,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  its  procure¬ 
ment,  distribution,  and  utilization  got  off  to  such  a  slow  start  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  World  War  II.  The  success  of  the  transfusion  service  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  (p.  11)  and  the  similarly  successful  and  long  operational  program  in  the 
British  Army  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  (p.  15)  make  the  delay 
even  more  mystifying. 

Any  attempt  at  explanation  must  be  a  mixture  of  fact  and  opinion.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chief  reason  was  that  overenthusiasm  for  the  potentialities  of  plasma 
as  an  effective  blood  substitute  tended  to  reduce  the  attention  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  methods  for  making  the 
use  of  whole  blood  practical.  A  second  reason  was  that  even  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  whole  blood  essential  in  the  treatment  of  battle  casualties  thought  its 
supply  to  forward  units  in  a  combat  zone-let  alone  its  transportation  over¬ 
seas — an  entirely  impractical  project.  The  discussion  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC  (National 
Research  Council)  ‘  on  31  May  1940  (I)  clearly  showed  that  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  program  had  to  be  grasped  before  any  means  for  its  implementation 
would  be  developed.  The  lack  of  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  as  a  possibility 
was  far  more  important  than  (1)  the  current  lack  of  means  to  store  the  blood 
and  transport  it  safely  over  long  distances,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  an  oversea  air¬ 
lift  did  not  exist  when  World  War  II  began.  Moreover,  at  this  tune,  blood 
had  only  a  6-  to  8-day  dating  period,  which  was  scarcely  long  enough  to  get  it 
into  a  combat  zone  even  if  an  airlift  had  been  available. 

In  short,  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  in  1940  and  1941,  when  the 
need  arose,  there  was  no  real  choice:  If  plasma  had  not  been  recommended  and 
used,  there  would  have  been  no  agent  at  all  for  the  treatment  of  lai^e  niunbers 
of  wounded  casualties.  It  was  just  5  years  before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II  that  Elliott  had  pointed  out  the  military  advantages  of 
plasma,  some  of  which  Ward  had  called  attention  to  in  World  War  I  (p.  265). 
Because  of  its  small  bulk,  it  was  practical  to  carry  it  well  forward  and  thus 
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treat  shock  many  miles  closer  to  the  actual  scene  of  wounding.  Reduction  of 
the  timelag  (“this  valuable  time  element,”  as  Elliott  called  it)  might  well  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Another  reason  for  delay  in  setting  up  an  oversea  blood  program  was  the 
rather  general  failure  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  use  of  blood  in 
civilian  medicine  and  its  use  as  a  military  necessity.  DeGowin  and  Hardin  (3) 
(Maj.  Robert  C.  Hardin,  MC,  who  later  served  as  Transfusion  Officer  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army)  differed  from  most  other  observ¬ 
ers  in  their  appreciation  of  this  distinction.  In  an  article  in  War  Medicine  in 
May  1941,  these  observers  pointed  out  that  since  shock  and  hemorrhage  are 
acute  conditions,  they  must  be  treated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
goal  of  any  service  supplying  blood  and  plasma  should  be  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  as  far  forward  in  the  combat  zone  as  possible.  The  value  of  every  step  in 
the  processing  and  administration  of  these  substances  should  be  weighed  in 
terms  of  their  use  at  the  front.  Each  detail  of  technique  should  be  visualized 
as  it  would  have  been  carried  out  in  some  such  setting  as  a  British  casualty 
clearing  station  under  air  bombardment  in  the  Battle  of  Flanders. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  blood  in  many 
centers,  transport  it  to  a  small  number  of  points  for  processing,  and  then  de¬ 
liver  it  to  forward  units.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  when  the  blood  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  which  supplied  its  own  blood 
throughout  the  war,  and  when  the  plasma  program  in  the  United  States  was 
extended  to  provide  blood  for  theaters  of  operations. 

In  spite  of  the  imaginative  planning  of  DeGowin,  Hardin,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  the  concept  of  the  provision  of  whole  blood  for  forward  areas  in  oversea 
theaters  was  a  very  gradual  development.  In  the  Zone  of  Interior,  this  con¬ 
cept  was  first  of  all  part  of  the  development  of  the  concept  that  whole  blood  was 
necessary  for  severely  wounded  men  in  shock  and  that  plasma,  valuable  as  it 
had  proved,  was  simply  an  interim  measure,  with  a  supplemental  and  not  a 
definitive  role  in  their  management. 

Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  B.  Noland  Carter,  MC,  Assistant  Director,  Surgical 
C’onsultants  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  expressed  the  general 
point  of  view  in  a  comment  on  ETMD  (Essential  Technical  Medical  Data) 
NATOUSA  (North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  for  1  July 
1944  (4).  Early  in  the  war,  he  said,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
whole  blood  for  seriously  wounded  men  was  shared  by  his  own  office,  though  at 
the  time  he  was  then  writing  (September  1944),  the  necessity  was  recognized 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior  as  well  as  in  all  combat  zones.  The  complete  recognition 
of  this  need,  he  concluded,  was  now  evident  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  establishment  of  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  for  blood 
transfusion  units  and  in  the  recently  instituted  airlift  of  blood  to  Europe. 

The  need  of  combat  casualties  for  whole  blood  in  large  quantities  was 
learned  by  experience  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  (p.  392).  In  the  European 
theater,  as  information  concerning  the  Mediterranean  experience  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  theater  experience,  it  became  clear  that  the  procurement  of  blood 
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from  x\rmy  personnel  in  the  theater  simply  would  not  meet  the  needs.  Only  a 
brief  combat  experience  was  required  to  make  it  clear  that  blood  would  be 
needed  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  for  many  more  casualties,  than  had 
originally  been  contemplated.  As  time  passed,  there  were  increasingly  frequent 
expressions  of  the  necessity  for,  and  the  possibility  of,  securing  blood  by  airlift 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  474). 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  was  always  a  considerable  number 
of  observers  in  both  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  oversea  theaters  who  believed  that 
whole  blood  was  necessary,  and  hatl  no  substitute,  in  the  treatment  of  severely 
wounded  men.  Their  voices  were  simply  not  loud  enough — or  perhaps  they 
did  not  speak  out  loudly  enough — to  carry  conviction  until  ev^ents  in  combat 
theaters  furnished  oven,vhelming  proof  of  the  need.  Moreover,  even  those  who 
believed  from  the  beginning  that  whole  blood  was  essential  for  cond)at  casualties 
were  at  first  faced  with  the  major  problem  of  how  to  place  it  where  it  could  be 
used. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

M\ich  of  the  basic  work  which  led  up  to  the  use  of  whole  blood  in  combat 
casualties  in  forward  installations  was  directed,  or  actually  carried  out,  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitiites  of  the  Committee  on 
Transfusions,  National  Research  Council.*  The  development  of  the  concept, 
which  was  linked  witli  the  practical  aspects  of  its  implementation,  is  most 
conveniently  described  chronologically.* 

1940 

31  May. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusions  (I),  of 
which  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon  was  chairman,  was  attended  by  the  full  member¬ 
ship,  by  Dr.  Liwis  H.  Weed,  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences, 
NRC,  and,  by  invitation,  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  George  R.  Callender,  MC;  Col. 
(later  Brig.  Gen.)  Charles  C.  Hillman,  MC;  Capt.  (later  Col.)  Douglas  B. 
Kendrick,  MC;  and  Cdr.  C.  S.  Stephenson,  MC,  USN.  Maj.  Gen.  James  C. 
Magee,  The  Surgeon  General,  was  present  for  part  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Weed  explained  that  the  committee  had  been  organized  because  of  a 
reqiiest  from  General  Magee  that  NRC  (p.  75)  assemble  a  civilian  committee 
that  could  act  informally  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  ^Vrmy  Medical  Corps,  as 
well  as  to  the  Nav'y  Medical  Corps,  with  special  reference  to  surgical  shock, 
blood  transfusion,  and  blood  banks.  When  Dr.  Cannon  took  the  chair,  he 
stated  that  many  trained  inv'estigators  in  various  medical  fields  had  offered 
their  services  to  the  committee,  and,  if  representatives  of  the  Army  and  the 


J  Siihcomiuiltoo  on  Blood  .'^nlislitutps,  Coiuinittpo  on  Transfusions,  DiTi.don  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  actinc  for  the 
Cominiltee  jn  Medical  Research,  Oniee  of  Scientific  Res*’arch  and  Oevelopmen'  O'ercaRer  termed  Subcommittee  on 
Bioo<l  Substitutes,  NRC), 

5  Unless  otherwise  indieateil,  all  of  the  following  data  are  incIiKled  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusions  or 
the  Siibconimlttee  on  Blood  Substitutes  for  the  apjiropriate  dates. 
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Navy  would  formulate  their  problems,  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC, 
would  act  as  an  agency  for  their  investigation  and  for  transmission  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them. 

In  reply.  General  Magee  stated  that  from  his  standpoint  there  were  two 
chief  problems: 

1.  Blood  transfusions,  particularly  the  use  of  dried  plasma  and  the  proper 
containers  for  plasma.* 

2.  Shock,  including  its  prevention,  and  hemorrhage. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  these  points  were  covered: 

1.  Blood  banks.  Colonel  Hillman  stated  that  if  combat  in  a  future  war 
should  be  chiefly  outside  the  United  States,  the  Army  would  probably  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  blood  banks.  If  war  should  come  closer,  it  might  be  possible 
to  use  blood  transported  by  plane  or  under  specially  devised  refrigeration.  If 
blood  could  not  be  collected  locally,  either  liquid  or  dried  plasma  would  have  to 
be  used. 

2.  Preserved  blood.  At  this  time,  the  safe  storage  of  whole  blood  was  not 
generally  thought  to  exceed  5  days.  Dr.  Everett  D.  Plass  stated  that  he  had 
used  blood  more  than  30  days  old  without  serious  reactions.  He  believed  that 
by  improving  the  preservative  fluid,  the  period  of  safe  storage  could  be  in¬ 
creased  materially,  though  he  granted  that  as  the  proportion  of  glucose,  pres¬ 
ently  the  preservative  in  use,  was  increased,  difficulties  of  administration  would 
also  be  increased. 

3.  Plasma.  Commander  Stephenson  explained  the  Navy’s  preference  for 
plasma  rather  than  whole  blood:  Plasma  could  be  used  in  any  form  without 
reactions.  If  it  were  dried  immediately,  it  could  be  kept  for  4  or  5  months 
without  refrigeration.  If  the  circulation  were  embarrassed,  it  could  be  given 
in  concentrated  form.  Also,  the  task  of  accumulating  stocks  could  be  begun  a 
year  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time  the  plasma  might  be  needed.  Refrigerator 
space  was  not  a  problem  for  the  Navy,  and  distilled  water  for  the  reconstitution 
of  plasma  was  available  on  many  parts  of  ships. 

Other  points  concerning  plasma  discussed  at  this  meeting  included  the 
possibility  of  making  a  synthetic  preparation  or  of  using  plasma  from  a  lower 
animal  instead  of  human  plasma,  the  best  techniques  of  preparing  dried  plasma, 
and  a  request  to  drug  firms  to  prepare  and  distribute  dried  plasma  to  certain 
institutions  for  testing  purposes. 

4.  Shock.  The  chairman  asked  that  various  methods  of  handling  shock 
and  hemorrhage  be  described,  including  the  potentialities  and  limitations  of 
whole  blood;  concentrated  plasma  and  wet  and  dried  plasma,  with  due  note  of 
the  refrigeration  needed;  deterioration  of  blood  after  transportation;  and  the 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  at  this  and  several  succeeding  meetings,  the  chief  emphasis  was  on  the  use  of  plasma,  which 
was  readily  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  whole  blood  by  a  surprising  numlier  of  experienced  civilian  clinicians  and  Array 
and  Navy  medical  officers.  The  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  19  April  1941  (5)  actually  dis¬ 
cussed  whether  whole  blood  was  within  its  frame  of  reference:  it  was  decided  that  it  was.  It  should  be  pointed  out  again , 
however,  that  at  this  time,  no  matter  how  firmly  one  might  have  Iwlleved  that  whole  blood  was  the  transfusion  medium 
of  choice,  its  use  was  not  practical  because  of  the  short  dating  period,  the  frequent  reactions,  sterilization  problems,  lack 
of  refrigeration,  and  lack  of  an  airlift. 
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possibilities  of  preservation  of  blood  and  plasma.  A  system  was  needed  that 
would  be  practical  for  both  Army  and  Navy. 

As  Dr.  Cannon  saw  it,  the  problem  before  the  committee  was  possible 
ways  and  means  of  restoring  blood  losses  in  wounded  men  at  different  places  in 
an  organized  line.  Some  agents  could  be  used  in  fixed  hospitals  but  certain 
others  that  could  be  easily  transported,  without  refrigeration,  must  also  be 
available.  General  Magee  mentioned  the  mobile  field  hospital,  which  had 
completed  tests  and  which  he  thought  would  be  well  adapted  for  shock  treat¬ 
ment,  a  statement  that  was  to  prove  prophetic. 

Colonel  Hillman  was  asked  to  discuss  the  question  of  blood  donors  with 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Plass,  who  had  special  facilities  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine  for  testing  whole  blood,  was  asked  to 
work  out  a  means  of  transportation  for  it.  It  was  thought  that  airlines  and 
trucking  firms  might  be  interested  in  cooperating  in  this  project. 

24  July  .-—When  the  Committee  on  Transfusions  made  its  report  on  this 
date  to  the  Committee  on  Surgery,  NRC  (6),  it  advanced  two  chief  reasons  for 
the  use  of  plasma  rather  than  of  whole  blood  in  shock.  The  committee  position 
can  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  concessions  to  the  position  taken  at  the  May 
meeting  by  representatives  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy; 

1.  Plasma  is  considerably  easier  to  preserve  and  transport  than  blood. 

2.  Matching  and  typing  are  not  necessary  when  pooled  plasma,  in  which 
isoagglutinins  are  suppressed,  is  used. 

Two  other  reasons,  which  have  already  been  commented  on,  were  also 
advanced  for  the  use  of  plasma  rather  than  blood  in  shock: 

1.  The  belief  that  most  shock  is  associated  with  hemoconcentration  (p.  30) 
and  that  a  given  quantity  of  plasma  would  therefore  be  more  effective  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  blood.  This  belief  could  be  traced  back  to  the  observations 
made  in  World  War  I  that  led  to  the  erroneous  concept  that  shock  is  an  entity 
distinct  from  hemorrhage. 

2.  The  belief,  drawn  from  laboratory  experiments  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions  (p.  31),  that  plasma  is  approximately  as  effective  as  whole  blood  in  the 
treatment  of  hemorrhage. 

There  were  other  fallacies  in  this  approach: 

1.  It  placed  undue  emphasis  upon  a  single  physicochemical  property  of 
blood,  the  osmotic  activity  of  its  plasma  proteins,  and  ignored  the  important 
function  of  the  red  blood  cells  as  oxygen  carriers,  as  well  as  their  contribution 
to  the  total  blood  mass  under  abnormal  circumstances. 

2.  The  magnitude  of  tlie  initial  loss  of  whole  blood  at  wounding  was  not 
properly  estimated,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  continuing  seepage  of  blood 
and  its  fluid  components  into  the  tissue  spaces  was  also  underestimated. 

3.  The  effort  to  restore  and  maintain  blood  bulk  by  colloid  preparations 
derived  either  from  human  proteins  or  from  other  sources  presupposed  a  space 
bounded  by  a  semipermeable  membrane  rather  than  a  space  in  which  large 
areas  of  the  containing  membrane  might  have  been  rendered  freely  permeable 
by  the  direct  effects  of  trauma. 
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30  November. — At  this  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
(7),  the  principal  discussion  concerned  the  feasibility  of  preserving  and  trans¬ 
porting  whole  blood,  with  special  attention  to  tiie  studies,  which  proved  this 
point,  by  Dr.  Plass  and  Dr.  Elmer  L.  DeGowin  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Medicine.  They  are  reported  in  detail  elsewhere  (p.  220). 

1941 

19  April  . — -At  this  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (5), 
after  a  discussion  of  plasma  and  serum,  the  chairman,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb, 
stated: 

I  take  it  that  the  consensus  of  the  committee  is  that  either  serum  or  plasma  reduced 
to  either  a  frozen  or  a  dried  state  is  acceptable  and  the  production  should  proceed  at  once 
with  the  understanding  that  in  time  other  recommendations  may  be  made. 

This  statement  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  committee.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  accepted  plasma  because  studies  with  it  were  much  further  advanced  at 
this  time  than  studies  with  serum  and  because  the  yield  was  greater — -15  to 
20  cc.  per  pint  of  blood — than  the  yield  of  serum. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  emphasize  again  the  entirely  practical  reasons 
for  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  recommended  plasma  to  the 
Armed  Forces  in  April  1941 : 

1.  Supplying  whole  blood  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  quantities  likely  to  be  needed, 
together  with  its  safe  storage  and  transportation,  presented  logistic  problems  of  enormous 
proportions.  They  could  not  be  solved  in  the  light  of  either  the  knowledge  or  the  facilities 
available  in  1940-41.  Preservative  solutions  which  would  permit  long  storage  periods 
were  just  being  developed.  Thoroughly  dependable,  avid  grouping  sera  were  just  being 
developed.  The  development  of  adequate  equipment  for  the  collection,  storage,  and  dis¬ 
pensing  of  whole  blood  had  barely  begun.  Refrigeration  equipment  for  use  in  the  field 
under  varying  conditions  of  heat,  cold,  and  humidity  had  not  yet  been  manufactured. 
Finally,  an  airlift  capable  of  delivering  blood  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  battlefront  was  still 
almost  3  years  oflF. 

2.  Plasma  is  a  homologous  protein  fluid,  the  osmotic  equivalent  of  blood,  which  can  be 
administered  without  typing  or  crossmatching  and  which  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
reactions  which,  in  1941,  were  still  frequent  and  serious  after  blood  transfusion. 

3.  The  protein  content  of  plasma  tends  to  hold  transfused  fluid  in  the  vascular  bed 
because  its  components  are  of  high  molecular  weight  and  size  as  compared  with  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  saline  and  dextrose  solutions,  which  readily  leak  through  the  capillary  walls  or 
are  excreted  via  the  kidneys  and  which  therefore  have  only  temporary  therapeutic  value. 

4.  The  use  of  plasma  solved  serious  logistic  problems.  Separated  from  its  cellular 
components,  it  could  be  frozen  and  dried  to  less  than  1-percent  moisture  content.  In  this 
state,  it  could  be  packaged  under  vacuum  and  preserved  for  years  without  refrigeration  and 
without  being  affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  equipment  necessary  for  its 
reconstitution  and  intravenous  administration  could  be  incorporated  in  a  small  package, 
which  could  be  made  available  under  almost  all  conditions  of  war.  Plasma  could  be  u.sed 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  procurement  of  whole  blood  would  be  completely  impractical. 

5.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all  in  the  light  of  immediate  needs,  plasma  could  be 
easily  and  safely  produced  commercially  in  the  large  quantities  which  ould  be  needed. 

The  inherent  organic  characteristics  of  plasma,  particularly  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  manufactured,  stored,  and  transported,  clearly  made  it  a 
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practical  and  desirable  agent.  The  re»isons  for  its  selection  in  1941,  while 
perhaps  not  fully  explaining  the  failure  to  attempt  to  supplj’  whole  blood  to 
field  units  at  this  time,  did  take  cognizance  of  obstacles  which  went  far  toward 
discouraging  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  whole  blood  as  a.  replacement 
fluid  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals.  These  reasons  were  considerably  more  valid 
in  the  consideration  of  plasma  as  a  feasible  and  practical  ngonf  foi  blood  re¬ 
placement  in  oversea  hospitals. 

3  November. — ^At  this  meeting — a  little  over  a  month  before  the  United 
States  was  precipitated  into  World  War  II — the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  unanimously  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Armed  Forces  should 
use  whole  blood  in  the  treatment  of  shock  whenever  this  was  possible  (S). 
Unfortunately,  this  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion  was  omitted  from  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  and  the  omission  was  not  realized  until  the  meeting  of 
24  September  1943.  All  present  at  the  later  meeting  were  in  agreement  that 
this  opinion  had  been  expressed  unequivocally  at  the  3  November  1941  meet¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  1943  meeting  that  the  minutes  of  the  earlier 
meeting  be  corrected  to  show  the  facts. 


1942 

20  October. — Two  important  proposals  were  made  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (JO).  The  first  was  that  stored  blood  be 
used  in  the  Armed  Forces  whenever  the  practice  was  feasible  and  fresh  blood 
could  not  be  used  effectively  The  second  was  that  universal  donor  blood  (O) 
be  employed,  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  crossmatching  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  passed  on  to  the  parent  Committee  on  Transfusions,  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  through  National 
Research  Council  channels. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  also  recommended  that  supervision  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  parenteral  fluids  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  the  trans¬ 
fusion  service  which  had  been  proposed  at  the  25  August  1942  Conference  on 
Transfusion  Equipment  (IJ)  and  that  replacement  therapy  be  considered  as  a 
medical  specialty.  These  recommendations  were  later  implemented,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Assistant  on  Shock  and  Transfusions 
in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  (p.  69). 

15  December. — This  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (12)  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  special  shock  and  transfusion  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  DeGowin,  Major  Kendrick,  and  Cdr.  (later  Capt.) 
Idoyd  R.  Newhouser,  MC^  USN,  and  recommended  that  they  be  transmitted 
through  channels  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  These 
proposals  were  never  implemented. 

1943 

23  March. — A  conference  on  blood  grouping  on  this  date  was  participated 
in  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (13). 
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Dr.  DeGowin  opened  the  discussion  by  asking  those  present  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  recommend  that  the  Armed  Forces  employ  group  O  blood  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  donation,  without  crossmatching,  if  there  was  assurance  that  blood 
grouping  had  been  accurately  performed.  After  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
various  aspects  of  the  proposal,  tlie  conference  participants  agreed  to  it,  with 
the  understanding  that  either  blood  with  low  titer  agglutinins  would  be  used 
or  that  A  and  B  specific  substances  would  be  added  to  the  blood. 

At  the  13  May  1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
{14),  it  was  recommended  that  provisions  for  the  storage,  transportation,  and 
administration  of  whole  blood  in  the  Armed  Forces  proceed  with  all  possible 
speed. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  two  recommendations  just  stated  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  blood  program  for  oversea  theaters,  though  for 
various  reasons  it  was  not  until  August  1944  (p.  487)  that  they  were  translated 
into  action. 

Note. — Other  actions  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  are 
described  in  appropriate  places  in  this  chronicle. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  WHOLE  BLOOD 
REPLACEMENT  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  THEATER 

The  British  Experience 

Reports  of  the  transfusion  service  which  the  British  had  set  up  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939  have  been  cited  elsewhere  (p.  15).  Their  early 
experiences  clearly  indicated  the  need  for  large  quantities  of  whole  blood  in 
the  management  of  wounded  casualties,  and  their  foresight  put  them  in  a 
position  to  provide  it. 

The  British  experiences  in  North  Africa  were  made  available  to  the  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General,  through  Col.  Frank  S.  Gillespie,  RAMC,  British 
Medical  Liaison  Officer,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Medical  Field  Service  School, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  during  the  early  months  of  the  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war.  As  the  British  experience  accumulated.  Colonel  Gillespie 
made  every  effort  to  keep  Colonel  Kendrick,  The  Surgeon  General’s  Special 
Representative  for  Blood  Plasma  and  Transfusions,  fully  informed  of  changing 
concepts  in  the  care  of  battle  casualties.  The  development  of  the  U.S.  program 
was  painfully  slow,  but  the  British  experience  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  all  the 
planning.  Colonel  Kendrick  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  Colonel 
Gillespie’s  cooperation  and  support  at  a  time  when  U.S.  Army  medical  intelli¬ 
gence  was  relatively  limited. 

The  whole  British  experience  in  North  Africa  proved  that  while  plasma 
was  extremely  valuable  in  providing  temporary  circulatory  support  for  patients 
who  had  suffered  multiple  extensive  wounds,  associated  with  massive  hemor¬ 
rhage,  it  was  not  enough.  Whole  blood,  which  had  the  oxygen-carrying 
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property  lacking  in  plasma,  was  essential  during  anesthesia  and  initial  wound 
surgery.® 

Evaluation  of  Plasma  in  U.S.  Army  Casualties 

Because  he  had  been  so  well  briefed  on  these  matters  by  Colonel  Gillespie, 
Colonel  Kendrick  was  able  to  have  extende<l  <liscussions  with  the  personnel  of 
the  Surgery  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  on  the  value  of  whole 
blood  versus  plasma  in  battle  casualties.  He  considered  it  essential  that  the 
same  information  should  be  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Edward  D.  Churchill, 
Me,  who  had  been  ordered  to  North  Africa  in  January  194:1,  to  serve  as 
Consultant  in  Surgery,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  and  that  he  should  have  it  before 
the  fighting  in  that  tlieater  extended  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters  with  Colonel  Churchill  arose 
during  his  predeparture  briefing  in  tbe  Office  of  Tlie  Surgeon  General,  while 
he  was  reviewing  the  film  strips  which  had  been  prepared  by  Colonel  Kendrick 
on  first  aid  in  the  field  and  on  resuscitation,  including  the  use  of  plasma  and 
whole  blood.  Colonel  C'hurcliill  was  also  informetl  that  an  important  function 
of  the  Department  of  Surgical  Physiology.  Army  Medical  School  (p.  6o),  was 
to  investigate  and  evaluate  solutions  and  equipment  by  whose  use  blood  could 
be  stored  and  shipped  long  distances  with  e.xpedition  and  safety. 

It  was  suggested  to  Colonel  Churchill  that  upon  his  arrival  in  North 
Africa,  he  undertake  a  study  of  the  whole  problem,  to  determine: 

1.  With  plasma  readily  available,  was  whole  blood  really  needed? 

2.  If  whole  blood  was  really  needed,  how  best  could  it  be  provided? 

Colonel  C'hurcliill  a.ssumed  his  consultant  duties  in  North  Africa  on 

7  March  194.3.  His  fii-st  official  report,  2}^  weeks  later  {15,  16),  after  a  period 
of  temporary  tluty  with  II  Corps  on  tlie  southern  Tunisian  front,  was  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Army  Surgeon  on  whole  blood  transfusions.  In  this  report, 
and  in  a  number  which  followed  it,  he  made  the  following  points; 

1.  Plasma  and  other  preparations  that  ilo  not  contain  red  blood  cells  are 
incorrectly  named  blood  substitutes.  While  invaluable  for  certain  specific 
purposes  and  under  certain  specialized  conditions,  they  are  merely  fractions 
of  blood.  Plasma  may  be  preferable  to  whole  blootl  in  crushing  injuries,  in 
the  early  stages  of  burns,  and  in  extreme  heat  <lehydration,  but  all  of  these 
conditions  arc  numerically  insignificant  in  war. 

2.  The  development  of  plasma  was  undoubtedly  a  great  contribution  to 
military  medicine,  but  the  early  enthusiasm  that  accompanied  its  development 

•  In  North  .\frlon  nml  Italy,  a-s  wrll  a.s  later  In  Nornian«ly,  the  Hrllbh  KiipplitKl  some  of  the  whole  blood  used  for 
Anieriean  casualtlra.  At  the  ineetiiif;  of  the  .s<iuthem  .SiirKleal  Assoeinllon  In  IWt.  Colonel  (>lll(.sple  was  asked  to 
comment  on  a  communication  dealliiR  with  the  manaitemeiit  of  battle  casualties  and  thouitht  to  hlmsadf,  as  he  wrote 
after  tho  war,  "Here's  my  chance  for  another  crack  at  the  whole  blood  battlefront.”  .So  he  sahl:  "I  have  often 
wondere<l  at  the  (thysloloitiral  dHTereno'S  tadwis'ii  the  IIiitLsh  and  American  soldier.  The  former,  when  ba<lly  shockwl, 
needs  (ilenty  of  whole  blood,  hut  the  .Vraerlcan  soldier,  until  nwiitly,  has  got  by  with  plasma.  However,  I  .s,s‘m«Hl  to 
observe  a  change  of  heart  when  I  was  In  Normandy  recently  and  fmind  .American  stirglcal  units  borrowing  anh-SOO  pints 
of  blood  dally  from  IlrltLsh  Transfusion  I'nlls,  and  I’m  .sun*  they  were  temiwrarlly  nml  iierhnps  even  iiermoncnlly 
benefited  by  having  .some  gootl  Hrltlsh  bhaMl  In  their  veins.” 
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had  pushed  aside  sound  clinical  judgment  and  had  led  to  the  widespread  mis¬ 
conception  that  it  was  an  effective  substitute  for  blood  in  shock.  In  fact, 
the  organization  and  development  of  effective  methods  for  the  management 
of  shock  had  been  handicapped  to  an  embarrassing  degree  by  this  misconception, 
which  was  firmly  entrenched  in  both  administrative  and  professional  minds. 

3.  The  real  circumstances  were  these  {17) :  Even  in  hematopneic  shock, 
the  liberal  use  of  plasma  could  restore  the  circulating  blood  volume  and  thus 
tide  a  casualty  over  the  critical  period  required  for  his  evacuation  to  some 
installation  in  which  whole  blood  was  available.  When  plasma  was  used 
liberally,  certain  casualties  recovered  from  shock  in  the  sense  that  the  blood 
pressure  was  brought  to  normal  or  nearly  normal  and  the  peripheral  circulation 
was  reestablished  by  the  improvement  in  the  blood  volume  deficit.  Neither 
of  these  groups  of  casualties,  however,  were  in  a  state  to  tolerate  major  surgery 
without  more  support.  In  both,  the  blood  pressure  was  extremely  labile  and 
would  fall  rapidly  if  operation  were  undertaken.  Further  hemorrhage  might 
occur,  or  some  blood  would  be  lost  at  operation,  and  the  additional  losses  could 
not  be  tolerated  by  a  casualty  with  profound  secondary  anemia,  for  the  oxygen 
supply  to  the  tissues  was  not  adequate.  He  might  improve  temporarily  with 
oxygen  administration,  but  additional  plasma  would  be  of  little  benefit. 

4.  The  North  African  experience  showed  that  some  casualties  would  die 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  their  wounds  or  the  complications  of  their  wounds. 
Others  would  die  from  the  damage  caused  by  their  state  of  shock.  The  lethal 
sequelae  of  shock  had  become  more  apparent  as  surgery  and  resuscitation  had 
improved.  Basically,  these  sequelae  were  attributable  to  the  asphyxia  of 
organs  or  tissues  during  the  prolonged  period  of  reduced  volume  flow  of  blood. 
Often,  they  were  masked  by  the  presence  of  serious  complications  arising  from 
the  wound  itself.  They  were  sometimes  not  recognized  at  all  in  casualties 
who  succumbed  to  such  rapidly  fatal  results  of  trauma  as  fulminating  infection, 
cerebral  lacerations,  or  respiratory  insufficiency.  The  brain,  the  kidneys,  and 
possibly  the  liver  might  show  irreparable  and  ultimately  lethal  damage  from 
shock.  Kidney  damage  was  probably  the  most  frequent  of  these  sequelae, 
and  also  the  most  easily  overlooked. 

5.  An  inexperienced  surgeon,  seeing  the  beneficial  results  of  plasma  therapy 
and  not  realizing  its  limitations,  might  be  encouraged  to  undertake  surgery  in 
a  patient  not  prepared  to  tolerate  it.  Indeed,  restoration  of  the  blood  pressure 
and  volume  flow  under  conditions  in  which  hemorrhage  could  not  be  arrested 
at  once  by  surgery  might  lead  to  further  loss  of  red  blood  cells  and  terminate  in 
disaster.  Once  the  patient  had  been  resuscitated,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  into  shock  again.  If  surgery  had  to  be  delayed,  plasma  would  keep  him 
alive  until  it  could  be  undertaken,  but  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  establish 
full  circulatory  compensation.  Meantime,  all  shock-producing  factors  must 
be  eliminated,  which  meant  tlie  relief  of  pain,  the  immobilization  of  fractiu’es, 
and  the  coiitrol  of  hemorrhage. 
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Conclusions 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Colonel  Churchill  made  the  following  points  clear 
in  his  first  memorandums  and  in  subsequent  reports; 

1.  That  whole  blood  was  the  agent  of  choice  in  the  resuscitation  of  the 
great  majority’  of  battle  casualties. 

2.  That  whole  blood  was  the  only  therapeutic  agent  that  would  prepare 
seriously  wounded  casualties  for  the  surgery  necessary  to  save  life  and  limb. 

3.  That  both  the  mortality  rate  and  the  incidence  of  wound  infection  were 
reduced  by  the  use  of  whole  blood  at  the  time  of  initial  wound  surgery. 

4.  That  plasma  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  first  aid  measme  for  dire 
surgical  emergencies  and  as  a  supplement  for  whole  blood,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Thus,  Colonel  Churchill  concluded,  actual  experience  had  clearly  delineated 
both  the  indications  for,  and  rationale  of,  plasma  and  whole  blood  replacement. 
Both  agents  were  extremely  valuable  in  the  management  of  shock,  but  each 
had  its  own  individual  and  specific  purposes,  and,  if  they  were  to  be  used 
efficiently,  both  limitations  as  well  as  indications  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Months  were  to  pass  before  an  organized  system  of  providing  blood  for 
casualties  in  forward  areas  was  set  up  in  the  North  African  theater;  by  the 
time  a  central  blood  bank  had  been  established  (p.  400),  however,  plasma  had 
assumed  its  proper  place  in  resuscitation  and  whole  blood,  collected  locally, 
was  being  used  in  increasing  quantities.  When  active  combat  began  in  the 
European  theater,  the  experience  in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy  was  already 
at  hand.  The  amount  of  whole  blood  that  woxild  be  needed  on  the  Continent 
was  underestimated,  but  the  need  for  blood  was  realized,  and  plasma  was 
generally  used  only  according  to  its  capabilities. 

COMMENT 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  should  be  taken  to  mean  any 
derogation  of  the  value  of  plasma.  Its  capacity  was  seriously  overestimated  in 
many  quarters  early  in  World  War  II.  The  almost  fantastic  hopes  originally 
pinned  to  it  were  never  realized.  A  more  realistic  estimate  of  its  capacities 
would  have  prevented  many  misunderstandings  and  disappointments.  Later 
in  the  war,  its  capabilities  were  somewhat  underestimated.  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  between. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  real  value  of  plasma  by  an 
indignant  letter  from  a  young  medical  officer,  in  charge  of  a  battalion  aid  station 
in  North  Africa,  who  apparently  had  difficulties  with  supply.  It  was  necessary, 
said  the  writer,  to  beg,  borrow  and  steal  plasma  from  various  hospital  units 
and  from  medical  supply  depots,  which  irked  him  by  their  strict  adherence  to 
distribution  regulations  and  which  seemed  to  have  no  concept  of  conditions 
at  a  battalion  aid  station. 
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He  had  “managed  to  scrape  up”  five  units  of  plasma  and  had  used  four  of 
them  with  excellent  results,  three  for  shock  and  one  for  burns.  A  high  Army 
officer,  who  had  been  injured  in  the  area  and  who  was  in  mild  shock,  was 
treated  with  the  fifth  unit.  The  lack  of  plasma  for  him  “would  have  been 
most  embarrassing.” 

The  writer  waxed  more  indignant  as  he  continued.  Plasma  was  nowhere 
more  essential,  he  pointed  out,  to  prevent  impending,  and  treat  primary, 
shock  than  in  the  frontlines.  It  was  more  sensible  to  provide  it  there  and 
not  wait  until  the  casualty  went  into  secondary^  shock.  He  might  easily  die 
on  his  way  to  the  clearing  station,  usually  3-5  miles,  and  sometimes  12-15 
miles,  to  the  rear.  If  practical  considerations  were  brought  in,  plasma  could 
be  given  under  the  most  severe  battle  conditions.  He  himself  had  administered 
it  with  shells  and  bombs  landing  only  a  few  yards  away  and  had  seen  casualties 
respond  to  it  under  his  eyes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  (fig.  5),  plasma  w'as  reported  as  equally 
effective.  The  Nav'al  medical  officer  in  charge  at  Tarawa,  Capt.  French  R. 
Moore,  MC,  USX,  said  that  6,000  pints  of  plasma  went  ashore  with  the  in- 
v'ading  troops  and  “4,000  pints  came  back  in  the  veins  of  wounded  Marines.” 

In  his  book,  “More  Than  Meets  the  Eye”  (18),  Carl  Mydans  ^vTote  of 
“combat  medics  on  bouncing  jeeps,”  who 

*  *  *  kneeling  and  balancing  and  clinging  miraculoush*  with  one  arm,  raised  the 

other  higli,  ns  one  would  a  torch,  holding  a  bottle  of  plasma,  pouring  life  back  into  a  broken 
body.  I  tliink  I  liave  never  seen  a  soldier  kneeling  thus  who  was  not  in  some  way  shrouded 
with  a  godlike  grace  and  wlio  did  not  seem  sculptured  and  destined  for  immortality. 

To  tlu)se  who  saw  what  plasma  achieved  in  World  War  II,  this  quotation 
is  not  an  exaggeration. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Administrative 


Considerations  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior 


The  blood  and  plasma  program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  in 
World  War  II  involved  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  agencies,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Department,  including  the  Army  Medical  School;  NRC  (National 
Research  Council);  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General;  the  National  Institute 
of  Health;  the  U.S.  Navy;  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  the  millions  of  donors 
who  gave  their  blood  to  supply  blood,  plasma,  and  byproducts  of  blood  for  the 
Armj’,  including  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Navy.  It  was  a  magnificent 
national  endeavor,  and  it  saved  countless  lives. 

The  activities  of  these  various  agencies  occurred,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  are  most  conveniently  described  under  special  headings  (I). 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Organization  of  the  Blood  Research  Branch 

The  fii'st  steps  in  the  plasma  and  blood  program  in  World  War  II  were 
taken  early  in  1940  by  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Charles  C.  Hillman,  MC,  Chief, 
Professional  Services  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  (fig.  6).  His 
first  action  was  to  request  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  George  R.  Callender,  MC, 
Commandant,  Army  Medical  School  (fig.  7),  to  organize  a  blood  research 
branch  in  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology  at  the  school. 

At  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Hillman  made  this  request,  he,  acting  for 
The  Surgeon  General,  also  requested  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC, 
to  assemble  a  civilian  committee  to  act  informally,  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Committee  on  Trans¬ 
fusions  (p.  73)  was  appointed  in  response  to  this  request. 

The  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology  at  the  Army  Medical  School  had  been 
set  up  in  1936,  by  Capt.  (later  Col.)  Sam  Seeley,  MC,  but  it  had  ceased  to 
function  in  1938,  after  2  j^ears  of  very  active  operation,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  elsewhere.  When  it  was  reactivated  in  the  spring  of  1940,  Capt.  (later 
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Figure  G.— Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Hillman, 
Chief,  Profe.ssional  Services  Division,  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General. 


Col.)  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  was  selected  to  head  it,  because  of  his  earlier 
training  and  experience.  ‘ 


Personnel 

The  original  personnel  of  the  division  consisted  of  Captain  Kendrick 
(fig.  8)  and  an  enlisted  man  who  served  as  technical  assistant.  The  number  of 
its  personnel  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  the  list  for  July  1944  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  roster  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war: 

Officers: 

One  lieutenant  colonel,  MC,  whose  chief  duties  were  administrative. 

Two  captains,  MC,  whose  chief  duties  concerned  production  and  research. 

One  captain,  SnC,  whose  chief  duty  was  research. 


>  During  a  civilian  surgical  residency  at  Orady  Hospital,  in  Atlanta,  under  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Elkin,  Captain  Kendrick 
bad  a  considerable  e.xperience  in  traumatic  surgery,  with  its  attendant  problems,  including  shock,  lie  also  served  under 
Dr.  Fred  Rudder,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  use  of  whole  blood  in  shock  and  who  devised  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  direct  transfusion. 

After  his  service  at  Orady  Hospital,  Captain  Kendrick  entered  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and,  because  of  his  previous 
experience,  he  was  sent  for  a  year  to  the  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Mirm.,  where 
be  worked  on  gas  gangrene;  the  special  uses  of  the  sulfonamides;  anesthesia  (under  Dr.  John  S.  Lundy) ;  shock;  and  replace¬ 
ment  fluids.  The  plan  bad  been  that  on  his  return  to  the  Army  Medical  School,  Captain  Kendrick  should  continue 
Captain  Seeley’s  work.  Funds  for  research,  however,  proved  so  inadequate  that  this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Captain  Kendrick  was  therefore  a.ssigned  to  the  orthopedic  service,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  he  was  transferred  from  it  when,  at  Colonel  Hillman's  request,  the  Department  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical 
School,  was  reactivated,  with  research  in  blood  and  blood  substitutes  as  its  chief  objective.— J.  B.  C.,  Jr. 
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Figure  7. — Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Georgi- 
R.  Callender,  MC,  Commandant,  Army 
Medical  School. 

Enlisted  male  personnel: 

One  technical  sergeant;  one  technician,  fourth  grade;  one  technician,  fifth  grade; 
one  private,  first  class.  Three-quarters  of  the  time  of  tlu*se  enlisted  personnel  was  spent  on 
production  and  the  remainder  on  research. 

Enlisted  female  personnel; 

One  technician,  fifth  grade,  and  four  privaU*s,  first  class,  whose  time  was  similarly 

divided. 

Civilian  personnel: 

One  laboratory  technician,  P-2,  used  for  research. 

Two  clerk-typists,  C.\F-4,  used  for  office  work. 

One  laboratory  helper,  SP-1,  used  for  utility  purposes. 

Liaison 

As  long  as  he  was  connected  with  the  blood  program  (from  1940  until  18 
November  1944),  Colonel  Kendrick  served  as  chief  of  the  research  program  at 
the  Army  Medical  School.  Even  when  he  was  given  additional  duty  in  the 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  in  1943,  as  Special  Representative  on  Blood  and 
Plasma  Transfusions,  it  seemed  wiser  for  him  to  continue  to  operate  under  the 
table  of  allowances  at  the  School,  so  that  he  might  continue  to  have  free  access 
to  the  research  facilities  needed  in  the  program.  Policies  for  the  blood  and 
plasma  program  were  established  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  but  all 
operations  were  conducted  at  the  Army  Medical  School.  The  arrangement 
proved  highly  efficient. 
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Ki<;ri(E  <'>.  (•.\|>t‘rinirni:il  -HKii.^  on  l))ou(J,  Divi.-ion  of  SiirniiMl 

I’liy.sioloiiy,  Army  .Medical  Scliool.  Army  .Medical  Ceiiler.  \Va>-Iiin<j,loii, 
I). (A,  .hdy  lull,  by  ('apu  daler  Col.i  Doimlas  H.  Kendrick,  MC.  'I'he 
plasma  colleciiiig  bolile  is  the  liaxii-r  I’lasinovac.  I’lie  lariie  bottle  con- 
tainintf  dried  jtlasttta  is  the  original  Sharp  K-  Dohme  atn|)iile. 


Durini;  ('oltincl  IvcMdrick's  <  <>iinfcti»*n  willt  lltt*  hltnid  |)rti<rr:iiii.  llitut'  w  its 
jilvviiys  tiio  clost'sl  ptissiltlt'  imi  Indwerii  lli(>  .Vritiy  Modicit!  School  tind 

the  Oflici*  of  'riic  Stiijrt'oii  (iciK'iiil.  (’tiloiicl  ( 'itllcndt'r  jit  the  School,  (lonciiil 
Ilillniiiti  ill  the  Oliict*  of  I'lic  Stirocon  (iciu'itil.  tiiid  ('ol.  (hitcr  liri^.  (icii.)  Fred 
.  Kiinkiit,  M(  ’,  ( 'itief  Surgical  ( 'onsiil4;i:d  .  ( )iric('  of  d'hi'  Stirocoo  ( iciitM  til,  tuid 
his  slitif  iiiivc  tiiiliiiiil (>d  sti|)|>oil  lo  him  in  jill  his  stci ivil ics,  iiin  all  ntiiKcis 
concerned  with  hlood.  shock,  and  resuscilal ion  were  referred  to  Itiiti  tis  ti  niidtt'r 
of  J•ot^line.  Front  the  hee'inninir  of  the  hlood  proLptiitt.  allhotiirh  he  wtis  not 
oflieitilly  appointed  in  that  capjicity  until  Ititt*  in  llMd.  (’olonel  Kendrick,  for  till 
practiciil  purposes,  served  as  consultant  to  'I'ht'  Surgeon  (Ituierid  in  these' 
matters. 
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Development  of  the  Program 

The  first  activity  of  the  blood  research  program  was  a  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  relevant  literature  and  the  building  up  of  a  large  reprint  file.  At  this 
time,  the  literature  on  shock  was  voluminous  (and  confusing),  but  the  literature 
on  plasma  and  other  blood  substitutes  was  rather  scanty,  and  contributions  on 
liquid  plasma  were  just  beginning  to  appear. 

Information  on  these  subjects  was  also  collected,  by  personal  visits,  from 
the  following  sources: 

Mr.  (later  Captain  SnC)  John  Elliott,  Chief  of  Laboratory  at  the  Rowan 
Memorial  Hospital,  Salisbun,*,  X.C.,  who  had  developed  a  technique  of  proces¬ 
sing  sterile,  pyrogen-free  plasma  in  liquid  form.  Wlien  Mr.  Elliott  later  entered 
the  U.S.  Arm}’’,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Army  Medical  School,  where  he  instruct¬ 
ed  personnel  in  the  processing  of  the  liquid  plasma  used  in  Zone  of  Interior 
hospitals.  He  also  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  vacuum  bottle 
manufactured  by  the  Baxter  Co.  and  used,  with  certain  modifications,  for  both 
plasma  and  whole  blood  during  the  war. 

Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia,  pathologist  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  who  had 
done  special  work  on  dried  plasma. 

Dr.  John  Reichel,  of  the  Reichel  Laboratories,  Kimberton,  Pa.,  ■who  had 
worked  with  Dr.  Strumia  on  the  development  of  equipment  for  drying  plasma. 

Dr.  Stuart  Mudd,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  Earl  W.  Flosdorf,  an  experienced 
refrigeration  engineer,  who  had  worked  with  Dr.  Mudd  as  his  research  assistant 
in  freezing  and  drying  plasma  and  in  the  preparation  of  serum. 

Information  was  also  secured  from  Sharp  &  Dohme,  a  firm  which  had  long 
been  interested  in  the  preparation  of  antisera  and  other  immunizing  agents. 
This  company  had  done  considerable  work  with  typhoid  and  other  vaccines, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Reichel,  had  pioneered  in  the  development  of  vacuum¬ 
drying  equipment. 

The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology  (fig.  9)  included, 
in  addition  to  the  blood  research  program,  studies  on,  or  supervision  of  studies 
on,  dried  and  liquid  plasma  and  its  production  for  use  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
(fig.  10);  studies  on  human  serum  albumin  and  on  bovine  albumin;  studies 
on  various  proposed  blood  substitutes,  such  as  gelatin,  pectin,  synthetic  plasma, 
and  globin ;  studies  on  group  O  blood ;  studies  on  the  Rh  factor ;  studies  on  typing 
sera;  and  studies  on  blood  preservatives.  The  design  and  testing  of  plasma  and 
transfusion  equipment  were  also  part  of  the  work  of  the  division.  These 
various  activities  are  described  under  appropriate  headings. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology  was  the  review 
of  manuscripts  and  the  evaluation  of  suggestions  submitted  by  interested  lay 
persons  as  well  as  by  medical  personnel.  For  various  reasons,  many  papers 
were  not  considered  suitable  for  publication  in  their  current  form.  The 
suggestions  covered  a  wide  range:  one  physician  suggested  the  treatment  of 
shock  by  ultraviolet  therapy.  Another  declared  that  if  the  technique  he 
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I'liiriiK  !•.-  Kxliibit  l»y  HIimmI  Hcscarcli  Division,  Division  of  Smsival 
I’hysiolonv,  .\rniv  .Mcflit-al  School,  at  annual  incctiiifi  of  District  ol 
Coinml.ia  -Medical  Society,  Washii.Kton,  D.(’,.  I'.Hl,  .V.  IMasma  dryi.m 
iMluipinent  actually  in  use.  Slicll-freeziiiK  unit  far  left,  \acnuin  piuni) 

next  to  it,  and  next  to  it  refrijreration  trap  to  remove  moisture  from  drying 

plasma.  Metal  cylinder  in  left  foreground  .serves  as  drying  cli.-imher. 
Left.  ('apt.  Douglas  IL  Kendrick.  MD.  Uiuht.  f'dr.  Lloyd  IL  Newliouser. 
■MC,  rs\.  IL  Closeup  shoxviim  various  types  of  plasma  and  plasma 
packanini;. 
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proposed  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  anuria  resulting  from  transfusion  incom¬ 
patibility  were  not  adopted,  there  would  be  thousands  of  deaths  from  uremia 
in  crushing  injuries  and  from  the  transfusion  kidney  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Continent.  One  manuscript  was  chiefly  concerned  with  condemnation 
of  the  apparatus  that  had  been  used  with  great  satisfaction  for  indirect  trans¬ 
fusions  for  almost  3  years.  Another  was  based  on  the  false  premise  that  the 
treatment  of  shock  would  be  carried  out  by  untrained  enlisted  personnel;  the 
adoption  of  the  apparatus  described  by  the  author  for  entering  the  veins 
would,  in  his  opinion,  solve  this  problem. 

The  interest  behind  these  suggestions  was  greatly  appreciated,  but  most 
of  them  were  entirely  impractical  and  quite  unsuited  for  field  use.  They  were 
always  acknowledged,  and  in  these  letters  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  physicians 
and  others  who  had  made  the  suggestions  that  the  circumstances  of  warfare 
permitted  the  use  of  only  simple,  proved,  and  accepted  methods  of  treatment. 

Personnel  of  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiolc-^y  during  the  course  of  the 
war  prepared  and  published  a  large  number  of  papers  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  blood  and  plasma  program.  They  are  cited  in  appropriate  places  in 
this  volume. 

The  training  courses  conducted  at  the  Army  Medical  School  are  described 
elsewhere  (p.  86). 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL 

In  1939,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  a  blood  transfusion  service 
was  organized  in  the  British  Army,  headed  by  Brigadier  (later  Sir)  Lionel 

E.  H.  Whitby,  RAMC  (p.  15).  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General  did  not  organize  a  section  devoted  to  this  specialty  until  November 
1943,  and  never,  during  the  entire  war,  was  there  a  single  medical  officer  in 
the  office  whose  entire  time  was  devoted  to  matters  concerned  with  blood  and 
plasma  transfusion  (2).  It  is  true  that,  for  a  brief  period  in  1943,  Col.  Charles 

F.  Shook,  MC,  served  as  Special  Representative  of  The  Sui^eon  General  for 
the  Blood  Plasma  Program.  His  service  in  this  capacity,  however,  did  not 
parallel  that  of  Brigadier  Whitby;  it  was  chiefly  concerned  with  production 
and  supply  and  not  with  the  professional  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  initial  responsibility  for  the  blood  and  plasma  program,  as  just 
described,  was  given  to  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical 
School.  In  late  1942,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Surgery  (later  the  Surgical 
Consultants)  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  and  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
B.  Noland  Carter,  MC  (fig.  11),  was  made  responsible,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  for  all  matters  connected  with  fluid  replacement  therapy  in  shocked 
casualties. 
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A.  I.iqiiiil  plasma  hi  ini;  (lispimsod  intii  liolllc.'.  to  l>c  s)i,.|].fi()zcn 
ainl  ilrii  (I  for  siorai:'-.  Drums  in  forfsjroutui  am  liryinu:  rahin'  is 
hit'll  ap-  iiookiil  up  by  inttal  tubis  to  nfrii;i  rat  ion  traps  and 
\afuum  pump>.  I)ivici'  on  riulit  uas  ust-d  to  tni  asur!'  cabim  t 
ini  sstii'f.  This  plasma  uas  'isfd  only  in  tlio  font  imiital  1  niti'd 
Stati's.  15.  Li(|uid  plasma  colliftt-d  undi'r  rlosi d  sysu  ni  and 
stored  at  room  tetuiieraturc  at  the  Army  Meilical  Seliotil.  It 
Mas  ilispeiisial  on  retiuisitioii  to  hospitals  in  tlie  Zoiie  of  Interior. 
.\i  one  time,  live  renters  were  preparing  and  dispensim;  li(|uid 
jilasma. 
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I’Kii  nK  10.—  Coiitiiuu'd.  C.  Bottles  of  pooli'd  licinid  phistna 
ready  for  clinical  adiniiiistration.  Xotc  caution  afjainst  refriger¬ 
ation,  whieli  was  not  necessary. 


Kstabiisiiineiit  of  the  Transfusion  Branch 

On  24  Xovoinlu'i’  194.4,  u  Transfusion  Branch  was  croated  in  the  Surgery 
Division,  (Hfico  of  The  Surgeon  Cieneral.  with  (’olonel  ('after  serving  as  Chief, 
again  in  addition  to  Ids  other  duties  in  the  division,  and  Maj.  Frederic  N. 
.Schwartz,  MAC,  as  Operations  Officer.  The  estahlishinent  of  this  branch  was 
tfie  outgrowth  of  a  ineinoranduin  from  General  Kankin  to  The  Surgeon  General 
on  ,")  July  104.4,  in  which  General  Kankin  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  such  a 
branch  because  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  plasma  and  albumin  programs 
and  their  increasing  complexity  (3). 

Shortly  after  this  branch  was  established,  ('olonel  Kendrick  was  appointed 
Special  Representative  to  The  Surgeon  General  on  Blood  and  Plasma  Trans¬ 
fusion.  On  18  Xovember  1944.  wdien  Colonel  Kendrick  left  the  Zone  of 
Interior  on  permanent  change  of  station  (p.  604),  he  was  succeeded  by  Maj. 
John  J.  McGraw',  Jr.,  MC,  who  had  had  a  wide  e.xperience  in  this  field  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater  (p.  402). 
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Fiovre  11. — Lt.  Col.  (later  C'ol.)  B.  Noland 
Carter,  MC,  Assistant  Chic'f,  Surgical  Con¬ 
sultants  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General. 


Functions 

The  Transfusion  Branch  eventually  carried  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  blood  procurement  program  from  the  collection  of  the  blood  to  the  point 
at  which  it  was  placed  on  planes  for  oversea  shipment  (chart  1).  Major 
Schwartz  had  performed  many  of  the  same  functions  in  his  proviotis  assignment 
in  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

The  functions  of  the  chief  of  the  Transfusion  Branch  were  as  follows  {4)- 

1.  To  act  as  liaison  officer  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  as  adviser  to  the  director 
of  its  blood  donor  program,  including  the  publicity  and  recruiting  phases  of  the  program 
and  changes  in  donor  quotas  to  fulfill  existing  contracts. 

2.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  force  of  60  medical  officers  for  duty  in  the  blood  donor 
centers. 

3.  To  assist  in  procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  blood  donor  centers  and 
the  processing  laboratories. 

4.  To  maintain  contact  with  Selective  Service,  so  as  to  secure  deferment  and  retention 
of  essential  technical  personnel. 

5.  To  maintain  data  on  bleedings,  finished  units,  issues,  and  stocks. 

6.  To  act  as  liaison  officer  In'tween  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  and  the  Blood 
Substitutes  Subcommittee,  NRC;  the  National  Institute  of  Health;  the  representative  of 
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Chart  1. — Final  evolution  of  organization  chart,  Transfusion  Branch,  Surgical  Consultants 
Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  July  1944 


>  Sixty  officers  assigned  to  Army  Medical  Purcbasing  Office  for  duty  with  Red  Cross  Donor  Centers  to  bleed  donors, 
r  Eleven  officers  and  a  group  of  technicians  assigned  to  Army  Medical  Purchasing  Office  for  duty  with  Red  Cross 
Centers  to  process  whole  blood. 


the  Navy  on  blood,  plasma,  albumin,  and  byproducts;  and  the  albumin  pilot  laboratory  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  under  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn. 

7.  To  coordinate  with  the  commercial  biological  laboratories  all  technical  matters 
pertaining  to  the  production  of  plasma,  albumin,  byproducts,  and  intravenous  solutions, 
and,  by  repeated  inspection  of  these  laboratories  and  testing  of  their  products,  to  insure 
adequate  production  of  acceptable  material  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

8.  To  secure  from  the  Legal  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  advice  on  any 
legal  questions  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  control  and  use  of  plasma,  albumin, 
and  b3rproducts  processed  from  blood  collected  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  turned  over 
to  the  Army  for  its  use. 

9.  To  coordinate  action  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  plasma,  albumin,  blood  substitutes,  and  intravenous  solutions. 

10.  To  represent  The  Surgeon  General  in  transactions  with  military  missions  and 
purchasing  agencies  concerned  with  plasma  and  other  products. 


Ficu'itE  12. — Army  :m<l  Niivy  r<'pri‘.-.ciit:Uiv('j;,  Hlooil  ami  Plasma  Pruuram.  Col.  Douglas 
1!.  K'ctiilrick.  .MC.  M.  ('apt.  l.loyd  1{.  NowhoiisiT,  MC.  I'SN. 


'I'Ik'  'rraiisfusioii  liruiicli  wjis  also  rospotisiltlt'  for  tho  prt'piiriitioii  of 
circular  letters  and  otlit'r  piiltlieations  ctuicerned  with  hhtod.  ithtsniti.  iilhuinin. 
and  Inprodncts.  Amonir  these  pnl>li<-ations  were: 

1.  Circnhir  la'tter  No.  Ilk's.  OHico  of  'I'he  .'smirt'on  (ieiieral.  '27  Mtiy  I'.t-lo. 
suhjt'ct:  Transfusion  of  Whole  Blood  in  (he  'Pheaters  of  ()|)t>ra(ions  y>)  (p.  Pi.'D. 

'2.  Wiir  Deitartment  'rechnical  l^nlletin  t'l'B  MKD)  204.  '24  Oct.  104r>, 
snhjeet:  C'oinplic.-itions  of  Blood  'rransfnsion  [>!). 

A  laboratory  inannal  »if  teclinictd  procedures,  standiird  at  all  blood 
centers,  and  issued  in  March  104")  by  the  .Vrniy  Whole  Blood  Brocnrenient 
Service  (7). 

Liaison  \\  iili  tin*  Navy 

In  April  1040.  shortly  after  Captain  Kendrick  had  betni  .assiirned  to  the 
Division  of  Snrirical  I’hysioloiry .  Army  Metlicjil  .S-hool.  Ll.  (Mr.  (biter  (’apt.) 
Lloyd  K.  Newhonser.  MC.  VSX,  was  iissiirnetl.  with  eoinjiarable  diitits.  to  the 
■National  Niival  Medicid  Center,  Washinirlon,  D.C,  tliir.  12).  'I'hey  enconn- 
tt'n'd  each  other  in  (he  course  of  their  wt>rk.  and,  siiiet*  both  were  tryinjj:  to 
aecom|)lish  the  same  purposes,  it  setmied  only  sensible  to  pool  their  ell'orts. 
'Phis  tln'V  did  from  1040  until  late  in  I'.t44.  when  both  were  assitrned  to  ovt'isea 
(hity.  'Pht'ir  eollaborat ion,  while  entirely  nnolhcial,  was  iip|)roved  iind  en- 
eoiiraired  by  I  heir  sn|)erior  ollicers  in  both  services. 
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This  association  proved  extremely  fruitful.  From  the  beginning,  Captain 
Kendrick  and  Commander  Newhouser  kept  each  other  closely  informed  of 
their  plans  and  their  projects,  and  this  exchange  of  information  eliminated 
many  duplicating  and  overlapping  activities.  Many  items  were  standardized 
jointly  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  most  orders  could  be  placed  with  a 
consideration  of  joint  needs.  The  intimate  liaison  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  smoothly  running  program  for  the  procurement  of  plasma, 
albumin,  and,  finally,  whole  blood.  It  was  out  of  this  informal  arrangement 
that  formal  plans  were  eventually  consummated  for  the  Navy  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  flying  blood  to  the  Pacific  (p.  599),  since  tlie  Army  was  already 
occupied  with  the  task  of  flying  blood  to  Europe  (p.  494). 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Historical  Note 

In  1916,  when  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  I  began  to  seem  imminent, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  its  services  to  the  Government  (8). 
The  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  President  WUson,  who  requested  the 
academy  to  organize  the  scientific  agencies  of  the  country,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense  but  with  the  ultimate  object  of  advancing  scien¬ 
tific  and  industrial  progress.  The  National  Research  Council  was  accordingly 
constituted  by  the  academy  and  rendered  noteworthy  service  in  various  fields 
during  World  War  I. 

In  1918,  President  Wilson,  by  Executive  order,  requested  the  academy  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  perpetuate  the  council,  so  that  its  services  could  be 
utilized  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  done.  As  a  result,  when  World  War  II 
broke  out,  the  council  was  already  organized  for  immediate  action,  and  it  did 
much  useful  work  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  December  1941. 
In  fact,  the  activities  of  the  council  before  this  date  furnished  one  more  piece 
of  evidence  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  were  aware  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  country  was  already  at  war. 

Organization  of  Committees 

Committee  on  Transfusions. — The  Committee  on  Transfusions,  Division 
of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on  31  May  1940  (S)* 
consisted  of; 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 


*  It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  this  committee  at  this  time,  18  months 
before  the  United  States  was  precipitated  into  World  War  11.  It  meant  that  significant  advances  could  be  made  in  the 
blood  and  plasma  programs  before  the  actual  need  for  them  arose.  This  committee  and  its  subcommittees,  as  already 
noted,  were  established  at  the  request  of  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  (MaJ.  Qen.  lames  C.  Magee),  and  representatives  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  were  present  at  all  meetings  to  present  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  services. 
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Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Vanderbilt  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Everett  D.  Plass,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  State 
University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Struinia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  Pennsylv^ania 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Cyrus  C.  Sturgis,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine,  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School. 

Subcommittee  on  Shock. — At  its  initial  meeting  on  31  May  1940,  the 
Committee  on  Transfusions  appointed  a  Subcommittee  on  Anesthesia  and  Shock 
(usually  called  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock),  consisting  of; 

Dr.  Blalock,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Beecher,  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Norman  E.  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Research  Surgery,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Lamson,  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  John  S.  Lundy,  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  University  of  Minnesota 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Leo  Eloesser,  Clinical  Professor  of  Simgery,  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Ralph  M.  Waters,  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  John  Scudder,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Subcommittee  on  Blood  SubsUtntes. — ^The  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Transfusions  at  its  initial  meeting 
consisted  of  Dr.  Sturgis,  chairman.  Dr.  Plass,  Dr.  Strumia,  and  Dr.  Oswald 
H.  Robertson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sturgis  and  Dr.  Plass  resigned  from  this  subcommittee  on  19  April 
1941  but  continued  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Transfusions.  The  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  finally  consisted,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Robertson, 
Dr.  Scudder  (secretary),  and  Dr.  Strumia,  of  the  following: 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Colmnbia  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  served  until  2  June  1944,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Wearn  {10). 

Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn,  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Elmer  L.  DeGowin,  Associate  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine,  State 
University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Rhoads,  Director,  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Owen  H.  Wangensteen,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School. 
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Subcommittee  on  Blood  Procurement. — ^The  Subcoiuniittee  on  Blood 
Procurement  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Transfusions  consisted,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Drs.  Rhoads  and  Strumia,  of: 

Dr.  Warfield  \I.  Firor,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Walter,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Ad  hoc  committees. — -The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  like  other 
NRC  committees,  promptly  realized  the  impracticability  of  committee  action 
on  matters  of  detail  and  delegated  the  responsibility  for  special  projects  to 
individual  members  or  ad  hoc  committees. 

All  of  the  members  of  these  NRC  committees,  it  should  be  noted,  were 
experienced  clinicians  or  had  played  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  blood 
and  plasma  or  had  figured  in  both  roles. 

Functions  and  Activities 

Although  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  had  come  into  e.xistence 
at  the  request  of  The  Surgeon  General,  almost  a  year  earlier,  it  was  not  until 
19  April  1941  that  its  functions  were  formally  outlined,  as  follows  (11): 

1.  To  continue  research  work  on  the  various  blood  substitutes  and  to 
establish  their  relative  merits  by  clinical  trials. 

2.  To  determine  the  best  techniques  of  preparing  the  various  blood 
substitutes. 

3.  To  standardize  the  best  techniques  of  collecting  and  dispensing  plasma 
and  serum. 

4.  To  select  the  type  of  container  (containers)  for  preserving  and  dis¬ 
pensing  plasma  and  serum. 

All  the  emphasis  at  this  time,  it  should  be  noted,  was  on  blood  plasma  and 
so-called  blood  substitutes.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  possible  functions 
of  the  committee  in  connection  witli  blood.  At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
on  18  July  1941  (12),  however,  it  was  recommended  that  an  adequate  study 
of  blood  substitutes,  especially  human  albumin,  be  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  at  an  institution  at  which  an  adequate  number  of 
cases  would  be  treated  to  permit  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
these  substitutes  in  ..he  prevention  and  treatment  of  shock.  No  action  was 
taken  officially  on  this  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee. 

Summary  of  activities  to  24  February  1943. — As  a  matter  of  convenience, 
the  actions  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  such  matters  as 
whole  blood,  plasma,  albumin,  bovine  albumin,  and  byproducts  are  discussed 
in  detail  under  appropriate  headings.  The  summarized  report  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  however,  of  24  February  1943,  on  its  activities  during  the  first  2 
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years  of  its  existence  is  worth  citing  as  an  indication  of  the  far-reaching  scope 
of  its  activities  and  accomplishments  {IS).  They  included: 

1.  A  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  preparations  of  human  plasma  and  serum, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  Armed  Forces  that  dried  plasma  be  used. 

2.  Development  of  pack'’ging  and  dispensing  equipment  for  dried  plasma. 

3.  Improvements  in  the  methods  of  drying  plasma,  a  study  of  the  effects  of  these 
methods  upon  the  products  obtained,  the  development  of  equipment  for  drying  plasma  for 
use  by  hospitals  as  well  as  by  large  processors,  and  the  -ecommendation  to  the  Armed 
Forces  that  0.1-pcrcent  citric  acid  be  used  as  the  diluent  for  dried  plasma. 

4.  Recommendations  to  the  American  Red  Cross  covering:  (a)  the  control  of  blood 
procurement  centers  by  professional  personnel,  (b)  techniques  for  blood  procurement, 
(c)  standardization  of  equipment  at  these  centers,  and  (d)  blood  grouping. 

5.  Recommendations  to  the  Surgeons  General,  Army  and  Navy,  for  the  establishment 
of  sections  on  shock  and  transfusion  in  their  medical  departments. 

6.  Pieparation  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  human  serum  albumin  which  was  stable 
over  a  wide  range  of  conditions;  which  occupied  little  space  in  packaged  form;  which  could 
be  given  with  facility  and  without  diluent;  and  which  had  been  prepared  to  meet  certain 
specific  requireincnts  of  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly  the  Navy.  This  product  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  was  then  in  preparation  in  large  amounts  for  their 
use. 

7.  A  studv,  then  in  progress,  of  the  possible  use  of  globulin  byproducts  of  human  al¬ 
bumin  production  for  the  control  of  measles,  mumps,  and  other  diseases,  which  gave  hope 
of  widespread  practical  application  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  A  study  of  the  possible  use  of  human  fibrinogen  and  thrombin,  aUo  byproducts  of 
albumin  production,  in  the  local  treatment  of  burns. 

9.  Studies,  still  in  progress,  on  the  possible  use  of  blood  substitutes  of  other  than  human 
origin,  including  bovine  albumin,  gelatin,  pectin,  aldobionic  acid,  and  glutamyl  polypeptide. 

10.  Conferences  to  consider  progress  in  these  various  studies  and  to  examine  their 
extension  to  various  groups  of  workers. 

11.  Preparation  of  manuals  on  blood  transfusion  and  blood  plasma  for  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Def  Mise  (p.  93). 

As  time  passed,  work  on  various  aspects  of  these  projects  was  extended, 
but  the  really  important  investigations  to  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  devoted  its  major  efforts  are  included  in  this  1943  summary. 

Proposal  for  Intravenous  Therapy  Service  for  Armed  Forces 

At  the  Conference  on  Transfusion  Equipment  and  Procedure  on  25 
August  1942  (14)  >  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  question  of  using 
preserved  blood  for  the  Armed  Forces  was  primarily  one  of  feasibility.  Dr. 
DeGowin  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  statement  and  propose  a  plan  for  an 
intravenous  therapy  service  which  could  be  submitted  to  the  Surgeons  General 
of  the  Army  and  the  Xavy  for  their  consideration.  These  proposals,  which 
were  drawn  up  in  collaboration  with  Colonel  Kendrick  and  Commander  New- 
houaer,  were  handed  to  the  membership  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes  at  the  meeting  on  10  November  1942  (15),  and  it  was  requested  that 
comments  and  suggestions  concerning  them  be  sent  to  Dr.  DeGowin  by  mail. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  15  December  1942  {16),  Dr. 
DeGowin  reported  that  favorable  comment  on  the  proposals  had  been  received 
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from  all  the  members.  It  was  voted  that  the  memorandum  containing  the 
proposal  and  the  justifications  for  it  be  included  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
and  submitted  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  through 
channels.  This  was  done  on  20  January  1943. 

Although  the  recommendation  for  a  separate  intravenous  therapy  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  was  never  acted  upon  during  World  War  II,  the  arguments 
for  it  were  entirely  valid  and  are  worth  recording.  In  substance,  they  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Intravenous  therapy  is  a  medical  specialty,  training  in  which  is  not 
provided  in  a  routine  medical  education.  The  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  preservation  of  blood,  blood 
substitutes,  and  other  parenteral  fluids  is  little  known  to  the  average  physician, 
nor  has  he  acquired  the  knowledge  to  design  equipment  and  to  test  it  for 
efficiency  in  the  collection  and  administration  of  these  fluids.  He  also  does 
not  understand  the  techniques  of  typing  and  crossmatching  of  blood. 

2.  The  average  physician  is  not  a  specialist  in  intravenous  therapy.  When 
he  orders  infusions  and  transfusions  in  a  civilian  hospital,  he  trusts  to  the 
special  knowledge  of  experts  in  the  field  to  manufactme  pyrogen-free  solutions. 
He  accepts  apparatus  designed  and  tested  by  persons  with  special  knowledge. 
He  relies  on  a  special  department  for  proper  cleansing  and  sterilization  of  the 
apparatus  used.  He  depends  on  the  laboratory  for  the  typing  and  cross¬ 
matching  of  blood.  The  discussion  of  transfusion  reactions  in  medical  text¬ 
books  is  inadequate,  and  the  civilian  physician,  if  all  goes  smoothly,  is  completely 
unaware  of  the  organization  and  painstaking  control  that  make  the  use  of 
parenteral  fluids  safe.  When,  however,  he  enters  the  Medical  Corps,  he  is 
called  upon  to  practice  more  intravenous  therapy  than  he  employed  in  civilian 
life.  He  will  be  unable  to  perform  this  work  satisfactorily  without  personal 
instruction  in  the  procedures  involved  and  the  apparatus  required  for  them. 

3.  Military  medicine  presents  special  problems  in  intravenous  therapy  as 
compared  with  civilian  practice:  the  incidence  of  shock,  hemorrhage,  and 
burns  is  many  times  greater,  as  is  their  severity.  In  their  treatment,  the 
methods  of  civ''.ian  medicine  must  be  modified  by  considerations  of  transport, 
equipment,  and  environment.  Determination  of  the  blood  group  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  civilian  patient  is  far  removed  from  the  mass  typing  of  thousands  of  men 
entering  the  Armed  Forces.  Special  techniques  must  be  devised  that  are  both 
rapid  and  accimate.  Only  specialists  are  logically  qualified  to  evaluate  and 
select  them.  The  testing  and  procurement  of  proper  typing  sera  is  a  major 
procedure  in  itself. 

4.  If  a  medical  officer  were  to  attempt  to  accumulate  a  store  of  whole 
blood,  he  would  find  that  none  of  the  methods  in  use  in  civilian  practice  could 
be  applied  directly  to  his  military  problem  without  modifications  in  equipment 
and  technique. 

5.  Commercially  available  transfusion  and  infusion  equipment  is  designed 
for  civilian  use.  Military  equipment  must  be  designed  with  emphasis  on 
portability,  compactness,  expendability,  and  conservation  of  critical  material. 
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already  in  increasingly  short  supply.  There  are  no  textbooks  to  serve  as 
guides,  and  few  medical  men  in  the  country  are  qualified  in  this  field.  The 
development  and  testing  of  suitable  plastics  and  synthetics  to  replace  rubber 
tubing  and  stoppers  require  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  chemist,  the  pro¬ 
duction  engineer,  and  the  medical  expert  in  intravenous  therapy. 

6.  A  global  war  requires  the  adaptation  of  medical  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  many  situations  and  environments.  The  only  practical  methods  of 
treating  shock  may  be,  variously,  plasma  or  serum  albumin,  fresh  blood,  or 
banked  blood.  The  procedmes  for  their  administration,  however,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple  to  permit  the  average  medical  officer,  with  proper  instruction, 
to  become  proficient  in  them.  The  issuance  of  directives  is  only  supple¬ 
mentary  to  specific  personal  instruction,  not  a  substitute  for  it. 

Great  progress,  the  subcommittee  memorandum  continued,  had  been  made 
in  the  development  of  blood  substitutes  by  the  cooperation  of  appropriate 
committees  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  by  liaison  with  Army  and 
Navy  officers,  but  many  delays  could  have  been  eliminated,  and  much  more 
coiild  have  been  accomplished  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  if  the 
armed  services  had  had  well-organized  sections  on  shock  and  transfusion, 
composed  of  experts  in  the  field,  with  authority  to  act  on  problems  of  equipment, 
products,  and  procedures.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of  personnel  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  organization,  the  needs  in  the  future  would  be  even  greater  than  they  had 
been  in  the  past. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Corps 
should  recognize,  as  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  had  recognized,  that 
intravenous  therapy  is  a  medical  specialty  -Kid  that  they  should  organize,  as 
the  British  had  organized,  sections  composed  of  experts  in  the  field  who  were 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility,  and  endowed  with  the  authority,  to  act  on : 

1.  Devising,  testing,  and  authorizing  techniques  in  this  field. 

2.  Training  medical  personnel  in  intravenous  therapy  in  the  most  practical 
possible  manner. 

3.  Designing,  and  authorizing  the  production  of,  equipment  and  apparatus. 

4.  Supervising  the  procurement  and  processing  of  blood  substitutes. 

5.  Participating  in  research  in  the  field  of  intravenous  therapy  and  cooper¬ 
ating  with  NRC  in  appropriate  studies. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes,  NRC,  for  a  separate  transfusion  service  were  not  adopted.  Both 
medical  officers  and  technicians  trained  in  the  handling  and  care  of  whole  blood 
continued  in  short  supply  throughout  the  war.  As  late  as  January  1945, 
oflRcers  and  men  necessary  to  handle  the  blood  supply  for  the  Pacific  had  to  be 
trained  on  an  emergency  basis  and  used  as  cadres  for  the  transfusion  teams  to 
be  sent  to  that  theater  (p.  605). 

To  the  end  of  the  war,  those  in  charge  of  the  program  continued  to  hold  the 
view  that  blood  banks  should  be  operated  only  by  speciallj'  trained  personnel, 
who  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  potential  risks  of  blood  transfusion  and  who 
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believed  that  the  careless  submission  of  a  wounded  man  to  the  inherent  dangers 
of  this  form  of  therapy  was  totally  unwarranted  (f). 

Dissemination  of  Information 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  19  April 

1941  (11),  arrangements  were  made  for  the  subcommittee  to  issue  a  monthly 
bulletin  for  its  own  information  as  well  as  that  of  others  with  a  concern  in  the 
blood  program.  This  proved  a  very  useful  plan. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  paper  during  the  war  sometimes  made  the 
publicizing  of  the  results  of  various  investigations  sponsored  by  the  National 
Research  Council  a  good  deal  of  a  problem.  In  March  1944,  for  instance,  such 
a  shortage  delayed  the  publicizing  of  important  recent  developments  on  the 
preparation  and  use  of  byproducts  of  human  blood  plasma.  It  was  essential 
that  medical  officers  be  familiar  with  this  work,  and  in  the  course  of  several 
weeks  the  dispute  was  resolved  favorably,  but  it  was  not  the  first  time  such 
difficulties  had  developed,  nor  was  it  to  be  the  last. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  20  October 

1942  (77),  there  was  a  considerable  discussion  on  an  editorial  on  the  toxicity  of 
plasma  that  had  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  19  September  1942  (18)  and  that  was  based  on  an  article  by  Levine  and 
State  (19),  which  appeared  in  the  same  journal  the  following  week.  Dr. 
Strumia’s  extensive  experience,  reported  at  this  meeting,  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  these  authors’  observations;  he  had  had  only  five  reactions  in  2,200  trans¬ 
fusions  with  human  plasma.  It  was  agi’eed  that  the  editorial  contained  numer¬ 
ous  errors  of  fact,  and  a  communication  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal, 
asking  for  a  retraction  and  pointing  out  that  the  publication  of  such  data  might 
cause  serious  difficulties  in  the  blood  procurement  program.  Dr.  William 
Thalhimer  had  already  prepared  an  article  in  which  the  misstatements  con¬ 
cerning  the  supposed  toxicity  of  plasma  were  refuted. 

As  had  been  feared,  the  editorial  in  the  Journal  made  serious  trouble  for 
the  Blood  Plasma  Section,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  also  interfered  with 
blood  procurement  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  At  the  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  23  March  1943  (20),  galley  proof  of  the  retraction  requested  was 
avaUable  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter,  though  the 
statement  was  not  considered  entirely  satisfactory. 

This  experience,  like  others  related  elsewhere,  is  indicative  of  the  highly 
sensitive  character  of  the  blood  and  plasma  program  and  of  the  matters  with 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  had  to  concern  itself. 

Proposed  Field  Investigations 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  nothing  ever  came  of  the  proposal 
made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  31 
May  1940,  that  a  group  of  physicians  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  Army,  freed 
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from  any  of  the  obligations  of  Army  officers,  to  investigate  shock  on  a  large 
scale  (p.  41).  The  matter  was  brought  up  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  30  November  1940  {21),  by  Dr.  Sturgis,  who 
proposed  that  a  team,  financed  by  the  Red  Cross,  be  sent  to  study  transfusion 
in  England.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Weed  did  not  think  that  the  proposal  was  feasible 
at  this  time,  because  of  the  situation  abroad,  but  stated  that  it  would  be 
discussed  with  British  authorities. 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of  a  field  investigation  until  the  meeting 
of  9  April  1943  {22),  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  subcommittee  had  reached 
a  point  at  which  it  could  no  longer  function  effectively  without  more  precise 
information  concerning  field  problems  and  the  conditions  imposed  on  therapy 
by  the  military  requirements  of  the  war. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
shock  and  its  treatment  had  come  about  through  the  physiologic  studies  of 
specially  qualified  and  completely  integrated  groups  of  investigators  in  the 
field  (Cannon,  for  instance,  Bayliss,  Keith,  and  Robertson,  among  others). 
The  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great  Britian  had  continued  to  support  this 
policy.  The  National  Research  Council  had  not. 

It  was  therefore  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Blood  Substitutes,  to  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Weed  for  submission  to  The 
Surgeon  General,  that  a  qualified  fact-finding  group  be  appointed,  without 
special  function  of  command,  which  should  report  its  findings  through  official 
channels,  these  findings  to  be  transmitted  subsequently  to  the  subccmmittee, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  continued  investigation.  It  was  further  recommended 
that  the  research  group  in  the  field  should  receive,  through  official  channels, 
reports  of  recent  significant  developments  in  Zone  of  Interior  research  and 
should  transmit  this  information,  through  official  channels,  to  medical  officers 
in  the  field. 

The  study  ivhich  the  subcommittee  proposed  was  to  cover  plasma,  albu¬ 
min,  crystalloid  solutions,  and  whole  blood,  with  respect  to  their  requirements, 
use,  effectiveness,  and  limitations. 

The  subcommittee  specified  that  professional  personnel  for  the  proposed 
investigative  group  should  be  chosen  from  the  best  informed  and  best  qualified 
personnel,  irrespective  of  their  present  military  or  civilian  status. 

This  recommendation  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Surgeons  General  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  through  channels,  and  was  repeated  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  24  September  1943  {23),  when  it 
was  found  that  no  action  had  been  taken  on  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  sub¬ 
committee  reiterated  its  recommendation  that  intravenous  therapy  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  special  branch  of  military  medicine  (p.  76). 

These  recommendations,  as  such,  were  never  acted  upon.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  that  replacement  therapy  be  studied  in  the  field  was,  however, 
implemented  to  some  extent  in  June  1944,  when  General  Rankin,  Chief  Surgical 
Consultant,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  arranged  for  Colonel  Kendrick  to 
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visit  the  Pacific  areas  and  study  shock,  transfusion,  supply,  and  all  other 
phases  of  replacement  therapy  (p.  590). 

Both  during  and  after  the  war,  comments  were  frequently  heard  to  the 
effect  that  the  studies  of  NRC  committees  and  subcommittees  were  conducted 
from  an  ivoiy  tower  and  in  a  sort  of  nonmilitary  vacuum.  The  criticism  is  not 
justified  in  view  of  the  repeated  endeavors  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  to  secure  its  information  at  first  hand  and  to  base  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  information  thus  secured.  The  subcommittee  was  frustrated  in 
its  endeavors,  and  DeBakey  in  1946,  wrote  quite  correctly  of  “the  barrier 
between  military  surgeons  and  civilian  investigators  that  was  never  completely 
crossed  on  either  side.” 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH 

The  NIH  (National  Institute  of  Health)  played  little  part  in  the  blood 
and  plasma  program  until  1941,  when  Dr.  Cohn,  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
succeeded  in  fractionating  plasma  protein  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  dried 
plasma  was  prepared  successfully.  No  question  of  interstate  commerce  had 
previously  been  involved.  With  these  achievements,  the  products,  under 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  became  biologicals,  with  whose  manufacture, 
storage,  and  utilization  NIH  was  intimatelj”^  concerned.  It  was  unlawful  to 
produce  and  sell  biologicals,  which  included  serum,  albumin,  dried  plasma,  and 
byproducts  of  plasma,  without  a  license  from  this  agency. 

Throughout  the  war,  close  liaison  was  maintained  by  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  with  Dr.  Milton  V.  Veldee, 
Chief,  Laboratory  of  Biologies  Control,  National  Institute  of  Health.  The 
excellent  cooperation  between  NIH  and  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  NRC  offers 
one  more  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  blood-plasma  program. 

Minimum  specifications  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Veldee  and  his  associates 
for  the  processing  and  packaging  of  plasma  and  the  products  of  plasma  fraction¬ 
ation  {25).  Later  modifications  in  both  apparatus  and  techniques  for  the 
program  were  made  only  after  consultation  with,  and  approval  by,  Dr.  Veldee, 
Captain  Newhouser,  and  Colonel  Kendrick.  Representatives  of  NIH  fre¬ 
quently  visited  the  commercial  laboratories  producing  plasma  and  other  blood 
derivatives,  aiding  them  in  the  establishment  of  techniques  and  assisting  them 
in  the  solution  of  special  problems. 

LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  PLASMA  PROGRAM 
Ownership  of  Blood  and  Its  Components 

The  matter  of  ownership  of  the  blood  donated  for  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
at  the  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers  seems  to  have  been  handled  by  default 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  June  1942 
{26),  when  the  proposal  to  release  a  certain  amount  of  plasma  to  OCD  (OflBce 
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of  Civilian  Defense)  came  up  for  discussion  (p.  92).  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  blood  collected  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  blood  was  delivered  to  the  processing  laboratories.  It  was  also 
brought  out  that,  at  this  time,  none  of  the  interested  parties  (American  Red 
Cross,  Army,  Navy)  e.xerciscd  any  supervision  o\  er  losses  in  the  plant.  While 
it  was  not  clear  who  owned  the  material  from  the  time  the  blood  was  delivered 
to  the  processing  laboratories  by  the  Red  Cross  until  the  laboratories  delivered 
it  to  the  Armed  Forces  as  dried  plasma,  the  assumption  was,  since  the  labora¬ 
tories  could  not  hold  title  to  it,  that  it  must  indeed  be  the  property  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

A  formal  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting  to  the  effect  that  the  blood 
collected  by  the  Red  Cross  should  “become  as  heretofore  the  property  of  the 
armed  forces  from  the  time  it  enters  the  processing  plant.”  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  Armed  Forces  assume  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
processing,  preparation,  and  disposition  of  the  blood  and  plasma  as  “safe 
and  effective  therapeutic  material.” 

Before  the  legal  aspects  of  the  disposition  and  ownership  of  red  blood 
cells  and  other  byproducts  of  the  plasma  program  became  an  issue,  the  policy 
had  been  to  permit  commercial  processing  h«)uses  to  furnish  red  blood  cells 
to  adjacent  iiospitals,  with  the  specification  tliat  tlie  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General  be  furnished  reports  of  the  studies  made  with  them.  It  was  further 
understood  that  the  laboratories  should  not  charge  tlie  hospitals;  that  the 
hospitals  shovild  not  charge  the  patients  treated,  who,  preferably  would  be 
tliose  unable  to  pay;  and  that  the  hospitals  should  agree  to  indemnify  the 
Government  for  any  claims  whicli  inigiit  ari.se  out  of  the  use  of  the  red  blood 
cells. 

At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping  on  23  March  1943  {27),  it  was 
agreed  that  the  arrangements  made  up  to  this  time  were  no  more  than  temporary 
expedients,  that  the  question  of  charges  and  other  problems  would  recur  as 
other  byproducts  were  developed,  and  that  a  group  of  experts  must  formulate 
a  policy  that  would  bo  legal  and  that  would  meet  the  obligations  to  the  donors 
of  the  blood.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  Dr.  Weed  call  a  conference 
on  the  subject,  to  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  American  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Cohn,  Dr.  Rhoads,  a?ul  Dr.  Veldee. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

On  6  April  1943,  Dr.  Cohn,  in  whoso  laboratory  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  most  of  the  work  on  byproducts  had  been  done,  prepared  a  statement 
of  the  problem  for  Dr.  Weed,  as  follows  {28)\ 

1.  Clearly,  these  byproducts  could  not  become  a  source  of  profit  to  com¬ 
mercial  houses.  At  the  present  time,  these  substances,  which  were  considered 
the  property  of  the  Government,  were  being  retained  “in  the  cold,”  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  to  permit  the  preservation,  for  protracted  periods 
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of  time,  of  some — -tliough  not  all — -of  their  properties.  All  of  these  byproducts 
(red  cells,  fibrinogen,  thrombin,  isohemagglutinins,  measles  protective  anti¬ 
bodies)  could  be  brought  into  more  stable  states,  including  the  dry  state, 
although  additional  processing  would  be  required. 

2.  The  present  problem  was  more  clearly  e.xemplified  in  connection  with 
fraction  II,  which  contained  the  highly  promising  measles  antibodies.  Under 
optimum  circumstances,  the  amounts  which  could  be  processed  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any  needs  the  Armed  Forces  might  have  for 
this  byproduct.  The  results  of  tests  with  small  amounts  released  on  the 
authorization  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Navy,  for  experimental  purposes  to 
commercial  laboratories,  under  controlled  conditions,  had  been  hopeful.  The 
material  must  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  the  excess,  beyond  what  was 
needed  for  the  Armed  Forces,  should  be  used  for  “social  value.”  The  Red 
Cross,  Dr.  Cohn  thought,  might  well  be  put  in  the  position  of  making  “a 
public  restitution”  of  the  byproducts  not  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Recommendations 

Dr.  Cohn’s  letter  was  read  at  the  Conference  on  Albumin  and  By-Products 
called  by  Dr.  Weed  on  10  May  1943  (^8).  In  the  discussion,  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  largest  byproduct  of  plasma  processing,  in  point  of  bulk,  was  the 
red  blood  cells,  but  that  the  globulin  fractions  would  probably  prove  to  be  of 
greater  importance.  The  problem  was  financial  as  well  as  legal:  the  Red 
Cross  considered  it  better  that  it  should  take  title  to  the  byproducts  than 
have  another  agency  do  it;  but  the  estimated  cost,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  globulin  now  available  would  be  worked  up  into  forms 
suitable  for  military  and  civilian  use,  would  be  about  $1)4  million. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  13  May 
1943  {39),  it  was  reported  that  the  Red  Cross  Medical  and  Health  Advisory 
Committee  had  met  since  the  conference  on  10  May  and  had  requested  that  the 
subcommittee  make  specific  recommendations  concerning  the  ownership  of  the 
byproducts  of  the  blood  and  plasma  program.  The  organization  was  willing  to 
exercise  ownership,  supervise  the  processing  of  the  byproducts  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  “would  give  prior  lien”  on  all  material  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  arrange  for  the  financing  and  distribution  “for  the  public  good”  of  the 
material  not  required  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Although  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proposed 
arrangements,  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  Title  to  the  byproducts  of  the  blood  procurement  program  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  the  American  Red  Cross  if  there  are  no  legal  impediments  to  this 
arrangement. 

2.  The  Red  Cross  shall  assume  responsibility  for  financing  the  program  and  for  the 
processing,  control,  and  redistribution  of  these  byproducts. 

3.  To  carry  out  the  program,  the  Red  Cross,  acting  on  the  advice  of  its  National  Medical 
and  Health  Advisory  Committee,  shall  appoint  a  small  group  of  representative  technical 
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experts  (Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service,  National  Research  Council,  Committee  on 
Medical  Research)  to  supervise  and  control  the  processing  of  these  bj'products  by  contract 
with  university  or  pharmaceutical  laboratories. 

4.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  shall  have  priority  in  requisitioning  such  quantities  of  these 
byproducts  as  they  may  need.  The  excess  shall  be  used  for  civilian  purposes,  foreign  relief, 
or  such  experimental  procedures  as  may  be  considered  essential  by  the  supervisory  group. 
The  Red  Cross  (or  some  other  designated  agency)  shall  arrange  the  best  method  of  distribu* 
tion  of  the  excess. 

5.  As  the  value  of  each  new  byproduct  is  established,  subordinate  groups  shall  be 
appointed,  of  not  more  than  three  members  each,  repn'senting,  respectively,  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Dr.  (’ohn  stated  that  he  had  already  asked  for  an  appraisal  group  for  each 
byproduct  of  the  albumin  program. 

Further  Actions 

The  ownership  of  these  byproducts  was  discussed  by  letters  and  at  meetings 
during  the  remainder  of  1943  from  all  points  of  view.  One  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  proposed  plan  was  that  the  Red  Cross  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  equipment  for  processing  the  byproducts. 

The  Xavy  believed  that  all  contracts  for  byproducts  from  the  albumin 
program  should  be  let  by  the  Na\^,  which  was  already  handling  all  albumin 
contracts.  Dr.  Cohn  agreed,  on  the  ground  that  plasma  fractionating  is  an 
integrated  process.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Albumin  and  By-Products  Group 
on  28  July  1943  (30),  he  pointed  out  that  the  settlement  of  the  issue  was  press¬ 
ing,  since  measles  antibodies  (fraction  II),  thrombin,  and  fibrin  film  had  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  were  ready  for  appraisal.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  24  September  1943  {23),  Captain  Xewhouser 
reported  requests  from  civilian  physicians  for  allocation  of  serum  albumin  for 
the  treatment  of  their  patients. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  6  October  1943  {31),  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  red  blood  cell  suspension  service  had  been  set  up  at  Halloran 
General  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  recommendation  was  made 
that,  for  administrative  purposes,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  the  Red  Cross 
ownership  of  red  blood  cells,  since  similar  services  would  shortly  be  set  up  in 
other  cities.  On  7  January  1944,  Maj.  Gen.  George  F.  Lull,  Deputy  Surgeon 
General,  approved  this  arrangement  {32).  This  information  was  duly  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  processing  laboratories,  which  were  directed  to  release  the  cells 
at  the  times  and  in  the  amounts  specified  by  the  Red  Cross.  These  labora¬ 
tories  had  previously  been  reminded  (27  August  1943)  that  all  blood  received 
from  the  Red  Cross  and  all  plasma  processed  from  it  remained  the  property 
of  the  Government  and  none  of  its  byproducts  should  be  released  without 
written  authorization  by  responsible  authorities. 

On  27  May  1944,  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk  notified  the  Director,  Medical 
and  Health  Service,  American  Red  Cross,  that  the  X^avy  had  agreed  to  turn 
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oyer  to  it  all  immune  serum  globulin  in  excess  of  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  be  distributed  to  the  civilian  population  through  the  state  health 
agencies  designated  by  the  Red  Cross.  General  Kirk  gladly  concurred  in  this 
arrangement  (33). 

Note. — ^As  a  matter  of  conv^enience,  certain  other  legal  aspects  of  the  blood 
program  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  accounting  problems  of 
the  processing  laboratories  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  plasma  program. 

TRAINING 

In  any  consideration  of  the  training  of  medical  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  the  handling  and  use  of  plasma  and  blood,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  plasma  was  an  almost  unknown 
agent  and  the  use  of  blood  transfusion  was  far  from  general.  Both  theory  and 
demonstration  ■^'ere  therefore  equally  important  phases  of  all  training  progi-ams. 

National  Research  Council 

The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  recognized  the  importance  of 
training  in  intravenous  therapy  by  su^esting  at  its  first  meeting  on  31  May 
1940  (9)  that  (1)  there  should  be  some  center  in  every  Army  organization  at 
which  men  would  receive  training  in  caring  for  shocked  casualties,  and  (2)  there 
should  also  be  centers  in  which  men  could  be  trained  in  all  aspects  of  intra¬ 
venous  therapy.  At  a  later  meeting,  on  9  April  1943  (32),  a  visitor  from  the 
Canadian  Army  who  was  present  pointed  out  that  the  British  had  found  it 
necessary  to  have  medical  officers  with  specialized  training  in  charge  of  trans¬ 
fusions.  Colonel  Kendrick  made  the  same  point  at  the  meeting  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  17  November  1943  (34),  when  he  stated,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  oversea  training,  that  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  would  issue  a 
memorandum  on  the  technique  of  transfusion  and  on  methods  of  preserving 
blood  but  had  no  authority  to  recommend  techniques  to  surgeons  in  theaters 
of  operations. 

Questions  concerning  training  were  also  raised  at  the  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  19  April  1941  (11)  and  at  the  Conference  on  Transfusion  Equip¬ 
ment  on  25  August  1942  (14)-  Some  medical  officers,  it  was  stated,  had  not 
yet  even  seen  dried  plasma,  let  alone  having  had  any  instruction  in  its  use. 
Dr.  Cannon,  basing  his  remarks  on  his  own  observations,  stated  that  it  was 
more  important  to  teach  men  to  needle  veins  than  to  provide  them  with  blood 
substitutes,  since  the  substitutes  could  not  be  used  without  training  in  veni¬ 
puncture.  It  was  reported  that,  in  the  summer  of  1940,  Dr.  (later  Major,  MC) 
Robert  C.  Hardin  had  taken  several  enlisted  men  of  a  National  Guard  unit  to 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  Hospital  and  instructed  them  in  this  procedure. 
Although  they  had  had  no  previous  medical  training,  they  all  learned  readily. 
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2.  G)urse  ME-12,  Blood  Plasma  Bank  Technique.  This  course  lasted  4  weeks  and  was 
planned  for  medical  technicians  who  had  already  had  some  portion,  or  all,  of  the  Army  basic 
course  for  technicians  and  who  were  to  be  sent  to  the  liquid  plasma  processing  centers. 
The  material  included  the  technical  procedures  used  in  the  operation  of  a  blood  donor  center 
and  methods  of  preparing  and  storing  liquid  plasma. 

In  all,  23  officers  completed  Course  MO-20  and  15  spent  at  least  a  month 
of  temporary  duty  learning  to  operate  liquid  plasma  centers,  each  of  which 
eventually  had  3  officers  assigned  to  it.  Forty-three  technicians  completed 
Course  ME-12. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  these  formal  courses.  Captain  Kendrick 
taught  the  principles  and  practices  of  resuscitation,  along  with  the  management 
of  war  wounds,  to  the  classes  of  officers  who  attended  the  Army  Medical 
and  Dental  Schools.  He  also  lectured  on  the  same  subjects  at  the  Medical 
Field  Serv’ice  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Field  Training 

Training  in  the  use  of  plasma  was  also  conducted  during  maneuvers 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  during 
the  war  (figs.  14,  15,  and  16). 


Training  Aids 

A  training  film  (FS  8-51),  with  appropriate  comments,  was  prepared  at 
Carlisle  Barracks  by  Major  Kendrick  in  January  1942.  In  February  1943,  a 
manual  was  prepared  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  it.  It  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  of  general  principles  and  a  detailed,  fully  illustrated,  description  of  each 
step  of  the  use  of  the  plasma  package  and  the  administration  of  the  plasma 
(p.  698).  The  material  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  contained  on  the 
instruction  sheet  enclosed  in  all  plasma  packages  except  for  those  issued  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  program.  When  demonstration  packages  of  plasma 
became  available,  they  were  distributed  with  each  copy  of  the  film. 

Demonstration  Packages  of  Plasma 

Practically  all  of  the  packages  of  dried  plasma  distributed  in  the  United 
States  were  for  training  purposes  only  {36).  The  question  of  providing  them 
came  to  a  head  in  October  1942,  when  the  Director,  Biological  Division,  Lilly 
Research  Laboratories,  wrote  General  Hillman  that  he  had  received  a  number 
of  requests  from  medical  officers,  particularly  those  in  charge  of  replacement 
training  centers,  for  demonstration  packages  of  the  standard  Army-Navy  dried 
plasma.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  simply  sent  dummy  packages,  filled  with 
contaminated  plasma  and  marked  Not  for  human  use.  A  recent  request  for 
12  packages  for  a  single  installation,  however,  indicated  that  such  an  informal 
method  of  supply  could  no  longer  be  used;  if  all  camps  were  to  make  such 
requests,  the  number  of  packages  necessary  would  run  into  the  hundreds. 
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approximate  color  and  haziness  cliaracteristic  of  normal  human  jdasma.  If  it 
were  inadvertently  used  clinically,  it  would  cause  no  reactions,  especially  as 
it  was  decided  that,  for  addctl  safety  (thouirh  at  an  increased  cost),  all  packa<tes 
must  be  sterilized. 
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The  Red  Cross  was  suj)plied  with  a  number  of  these  demonstration  pack¬ 
ages  for  display  at  blood  iirocurement  centers  ami  for  mobile  units. 

Procurement.-  When  the  form  of  the  demonstration  package  iiad  been 
settled,  problems  of  procurement  arose.  Army  rules  <lid  not  permit  the  accept- 
atice  of  the  offer  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.  to  make  up  a  number  of  packages  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  bids.  Instea<l,  if  was  necessary  to  set  up  separate 
contracts  for  them.  When  bids  were  rejpiested,  in  July  1!)43,  for  10,0t)0 
demonstration  packages,  seven  of  the  nine  laboratories  tlnm  proce.ssing  plasma 
were  not  intere.ste<l  because  they  were  changing  over  to  the  oOO-cc.  plasma 
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package  within  the  next  3-4  weeks  and  they  had  no  excess  equipment  to  make 
up  the  smaller  demonstration  package.  In  addition,  cans  could  be  ordered 
only  in  25,000  lots.  The  necessary  number  of  demonstration  sets  was  finally 
produced  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  which  continued  to  make  the  smaller  package 
of  plasma. 

Instructions  for  use. — Circular  Letter  No.  55,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  Services  of  Supply,  War  Department,  22  February  1943  (37),  was 
entitled  “Instruction  of  medical  officers  in  the  reconstitution  and  use  of  the 
Standard  Army-Navy  Package  of  Normal  Human  Plasma,  Dried.”  It  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  demonstration  packages  (which  were  not  then  available  for 
distribution)  were  designed  to  accompany  Film  Strip  8-51,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject.  After  it  had  been  shown,  the  instructor  should  demonstrate  the 
reconstitution  and  use  of  one  package  and  then  distribute  others  to  small  groups 
of  students,  so  that  they  might  become  familiar,  individually,  with  the  technique 
of  reconstituting  plasma. 

OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 
Planning 

Provision  of  blood  and  plasma  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  was  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  program,  but,  as  was  inevitable,  there 
was  some  cooperation  between  the  two  programs,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  was  so  little  conflict. 

The  question  was  first  brought  up  at  the  Illood  Procurement  Conference 
on  14  February  1942  (38),  at  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  throughout  the 
country  there  were  feelings  of  restlessness  and  anxiety  lest  blood  or  a  blood 
substitute  be  needed  for  a  civilian  catastrophe  arising  from  enemy  action  or 
accidents  in  industrial  plants  and  there  be  no  provision  for  the  care  of  casualties. 

At  this  conference.  Dr.  (later  Major,  MC)  Earl  S.  Taylor,  Technical 
Director,  American  Red  Cross,  reported  that  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  had  found  a  disturbing  situation,  apparently  related  to  this  sense  of 
apprehension:  Blood  and  plasma  banks  were  being  set  up  without  the  affiliation 
of  either  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  The  directors  of 
some  of  these  banks  clearly  lacked  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  safe  products,  and  he  feared  that  their  continued  growth  would  lead 
to  great  waste  of  blood  or  serious  accidents. 

On  11  April  1942,  the  sum  of  $292,500  was  allotted  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  from  an  emergency  fund  controlled  by  the  President,  to  be 
expended  in  emergencies  affecting  the  national  security  and  defense  and  for 
setting  up  reserves  of  liquid,  frozen,  or  dried  blood  plasma  or  serum  albumin 
for  the  treatment  of  casualties  from  enemy  action.  These  grants  were  to  be 
made  to  public  or  private  hospitals  located  not  more  than  300  miles  from  the 
oceans  or  the  gulf  coast.  On  17  April  1942,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  set 
up  regulations  governing  these  grants  (39). 
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Provision  of  Plasma 

The  question  of  plasma  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  came  up  again 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  June  1942 
{26).  Dr.  G.  Canby  Robinson,  National  Director,  American  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service,  speaking  for  the  Red  Cross,  proposed  that  letters  be  written 
to  The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  from  his  agency,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  asking  that  the  limits  of  the  programs 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  be  clarified  in  respect  to 
blood  donors.  He  made  the  suggestion  because,  since  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Dutch  Harbor  in  the  Aleutians  earlier  this  year,  a  number  of  conununities  had 
attempted  to  collect  blood  for  local  use,  and  their  efforts  had  interfered  with 
the  Red  Cross  National  Blood  Procurement  Program  to  obtain  blood  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

It  was  proposed  that  55,000  of  the  96,762  units  of  plasma  then  held  in 
the  frozen  state  in  various  processing  plants  be  released  and  distributed  as 
follows: 

25,000  units  to  be  transferred  to  the  Red  Cross,  for  delivery  to  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  for  distribution  to  suitable  civilian  hospitals  in  exposed 
areas,  with  the  understanding  that  cities  in  which  the  Red  Cross  had  blood 
donor  centers  would  aU  be  protected  in  this  manner. 

30,000  units  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  medical  officer, 
OCD,  or  one  of  the  regional  medical  officers,  to  be  used  in  grave  emei^encies, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  would  thereafter 
refrain  from  collecting  blood  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  from  the  (seven)  Red 
Cross  blood  donor  centers  presently  in  operation. 

The  considerable  discussion  that  followed  the  introduction  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  covered  the  mechanics  of  such  a  transfer  and  the  legal  aspects  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  plasma  (p.  81).  A  motion  was  finally  passed,  as  already  noted,  to 
the  effect  that  the  blood  collected  by  the  American  Red  Cross  remained  “as 
heretofore  the  property  of  the  armed  forces  from  the  time  it  entered  the 
processing  plant.”  A  second  motion  was  then  passed  requesting  The  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Army,  to  release  55,000  units  of  frozen  plasma  to  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  for  the  allocation  and  use  just  specified.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
announcement  of  the  release  of  such  a  large  amount  of  frozen  plasma  to  OCD 
would  relieve  public  apprehension  caused  by  fears  of  inadequate  supplies  in 
case  of  an  enemy  attack  and  would  enable  the  Red  Cross  to  continue  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  might  be  tripled  within  the 
coming  year. 

Some  anxiety  was  expressed  over  the  actions  taken:  Dr.  Loeb,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  pointed  out  that  OCD  was  undertaking  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  in  assuming  control  of  a  large  amount  of  frozen  plasma,  with  its  problems 
of  supervision,  storage,  and  administration.  If,  through  lack  of  proper  con¬ 
trols,  unfortunate  accidents  should  occur,  they  might,  entirely  unjustifiably. 
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reflect  on  the  Red  Cross  procurement  program.  Fortunately,  no  such  accidents 
occurred. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  plasma  proposed  at  this  time 
was  possible  only  because  the  Red  Cross  was  collecting  blood  equal  to,  or  in 
excess  of,  the  current  combined  drying  facilities  of  the  processing  laboratories 

(p.  120). 

Of  the  88,000  donations  procured  by  the  Red  Cross  and  used  for  plasma 
made  available  to  the  Oflice  of  Civilian  Defense,  29,000  units  were  secured  from 
the  backlog  of  frozen  plasma  held  in  processing  laboratories  (40).  Another 
50,000  units  were  processed  for  this  special  purpose,  most  of  it  in  a  processing 
laboratory  equipped  for  this  type  of  work  but  not  yet  in  production  for  the 
Army.  The  balance  was  provided  by  the  Army  from  reserve  stocks  late  in 
1942.  Some  of  this  lot  was  returned  to  the  Army  later,  to  meet  potential 
emergency  needs  in  the  Pacific. 

As  a  result  of  these  arrangements,  the  initial  confusion,  that  could  have 
had  rather  serious  consequences,  was  completely  eliminated  early  in  the  war. 
Fortunately,  it  was  never  necessary  to  use  OCD  supplies  of  plasma  for  casualties 
from  enemy  action.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  was  authorized  to  make  OCD  stocks  available  for  civilian 
use.  And  so,  to  quote  Dr.  Robinson,  “It  was  eventually  returned  to  the 
American  public  who  had  donated  it”  (40). 

Preparation  of  Manuals 

The  only  other  activity  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  that  concerned 
the  blood-plasma  program  dealt  with  the  preparation  of  manuals  for  OCD 
use  by  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes.  The  manual 
on  plasma  (88,  4i)  was  the  responsibility  of  Dr.  Strumia  and  the  manual  on 
blood  banks  (41)  of  Dr.  DeGowin  (4^).  The  subconunittee  informed  re¬ 
sponsible  OCD  authorities  that  these  manuals  represented  the  best  practice 
at  the  time  they  were  prepared  (1942)  but  warned  that  the  procedures  described 
in  them  should  be  undertaken  only  by  technically  qualified  and  adequately 
trained  personnel. 


PLASMA  FOR  ALLIED  NATIONS 

There  was  never  any  question  about  the  emergency  use  of  plasma  provided 
by  the  Red  Cross  for  soldiers  of  other  nations.  When  it  came  to  providing  a 
stockpile  for  troops  of  Allied  nations,  however,  generous  instincts  came  into 
conflict  with  the  realities  of  the  situation  (4,  43,  44)-  For  one  thing,  supphes 
of  plasma,  particularly  early  in  the  war,  were  not  inexhaustible,  and  they  had 
to  be  kept  for  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  More  important,  the 
blood  from  which  the  plasma  was  made  had  been  donated  for  that  special 
purpose.  The  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  right  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Armed 
Forces  to  utilize  it  for  other  purposes,  however  worthy  they  might  be,  was 
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liiTiited  by  the  representations  made  to  the  public  when  the  donations  were 
secured  and  the  releases  signed  by  the  donors,  which  included  the  statement 
that  the  blood  was  to  be  used  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  could  be  no  legitimate  criticism  of  the  transfer  of  certain  amounts 
of  plasma  to  the  British  for  use  in  their  hospitals,  since  many  U.S.  soldiers  were 
cared  for  in  them.  Later  in  the  war,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  British 
to  purchase  plasma  from  one  of  the  commercial  laboratories  which  had  excess 
capacity  after  fulfilling  its  Army  contracts.  The  blood  was  procured  from 
professional  donors,  without  newspaper  advertising  or  any  other  solicitation 
that  would  interfere  with  the  Red  Cross  program. 

The  British  needs  were  always  small,  for  their  own  fine  blood  transfusion 
service  furnished  almost  all  of  the  blood  and  plasma  needed  for  their  own 
casualties.  The  supply  of  plasma  for  the  Free  French  was  another  and  more 
difficult  problem. 

The  Free  French,  up  to  the  liberation  of  Paris,  at  least,  had  no  home 
population  from  which  to  procure  blood.  The  idea  of  the  French  Military 
Medical  Mission  to  the  United  States  that  they  should  process  their  own 
plasma  in  North  Africa  was  discouraged  by  those  in  charge  of  the  blood  program 
in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  because  of  the  cost,  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  and  the  delay  that  would  be  inevitable  in  training  personnel  and 
procuring  equipment. 

The  first  plasma  supplied  to  the  Free  French  was  delivered  under  Lend- 
Lease  arrangements  and  made  from  blood  purchased  from  professional  donors, 
as  just  described.  When  the  U.S.  Army  supply  program  began  to  include 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  French  Army,  the  plasma  included  in 
U.S.  supplies  was  removed  from  the  maintenance  units.  It  was  realized, 
however,  that  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Red  Cross  would  be  open  to  serious 
criticism  if  an  agent  publicly  proclaimed  as  lifesaving  were  withheld  from 
Allied  troops,  even  though  the  blood  from  which  the  plasma  was  made  had 
been  donated  specifically  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  whole  subject  was  discussed  at  a  conference  in  the  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General  on  8  June  1943  (J5),  and  two  plans  were  considered: 

1.  That  the  Red  Cross  ask  for  blood  donations  designated  for  the  Free 
French,  with  the  donors  asked  to  sign  a  special  release  to  that  effect.  If  the 
blood  were  treated  as  fungible,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  segregate  these 
particular  donations  but  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  amount  of  plasma  given 
to  the  Free  French  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  blood  donated  for  it. 

2.  That  the  plasma,  as  previously,  be  made  from  blood  purchased  in 
commercial  channels.  Procurement  of  blood  in  this  way  would  not  interfere 
with  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Program,  and  two  commercial  laboratories 
were  then  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  processing  of  the  necessary  amounts 
of  plasma  without  interference  with  their  contracts  for  plasma  for  the  U.S. 
Anned  Forces. 

The  latter  plan  was  eventually  put  into  effect,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
A  med  Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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A  number  of  the  countries  in  South  America  were  desirous  of  making 
dried  plasma  for  their  own  use  and  consulted  the  personnel  of  the  U.S.  blood 
program  about  their  plans.  They  were  always  advised  to  use  liquid  plasma: 
The  ILS.  e.xperience  had  shown  that  the  production  of  dried  plasma  was  an 
onerous  and  complex  problem,  quite  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
equipment  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  procure  it. 

The  Russian  experience  illustrates  the  procurement  difficulties  just 
mentioned  (46).  In  September  1943,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross, 
an  outline  of  current  methods  of  drjung  plasma  was  drawn  up,  and,  a  little 
later,  Soviet  Red  Cross  representatives  were  showm  the  various  drying  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  in  Zone  of  Interior  commercial  laboratories. 

When  the  Soviet  authorities  decided  to  proceed  with  the  drying  of  plasma, 
all  possible  cooperation  was  given  to  them  by  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral,  through  Colonel  Kendrick,  the  Special  Representative  on  Blood  and 
Plasma  Transfusions;  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  the  National  Research 
Corp.  of  Boston,  through  which  the  equipment  was  ordered.  The  equipment 
was  not  completed,  however,  and  the  necessary  testing  was  not  carried  out,  until 
the  spring  of  1945.  The  war  in  Europe  was  over  before  the  departure  date  of 
Capt.  (later  Maj.)  John  Reichel,  Jr.,  MC,  who  had  been  designated  to  super¬ 
vise  the  equipment  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  instruct  medical  officers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  in  its  use.  Later,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
mission. 


OFFERS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

During  the  war,  a  number  of  friendly  nations  conceived  the  idea  of  setting 
up  projects  for  the  collection  of  blood  and  the  processing  of  plasma,  some  or  aU 
of  which  they  would  make  available  to  the  United  States  (47')-  The  stumbling 
block  to  the  acceptance  of  these  offers  was  always  the  same:  Scarcities  of  essen¬ 
tial  materials  and  high  priorities  of  other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  were 
making  it  difficult  for  the  L^.S.  blood  and  plasma  program  to  procure  equipment 
for  its  own  needs.  Moreover,  the  processing  of  plasma  was  such  a  delicate 
operation  and  required  such  careful  supervision  that,  until  a  laboratory  was 
well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  operated  by  trained  personnel,  satisfactorj’’ 
qualitative  and  quantitative  results  were  impossible. 

SUPPLIES  OF  PLASMA  FOR  ZONE  OF  INTERIOR  HOSPITALS 

Liquid  Plasma 

The  details  of  the  program  by  which  liquid  plasma  was  supplied  to  Zone 
of  Interior  hospitals  during  the  war  is  part  of  the  story  of  plasma  and  is  related 
under  that  heading  (p.  274).  The  Blood  Research  Division,  Army  Medical 
School,  acted  as  the  Blood  Plasma  Coordinating  Center;  it  exercised  general 
control  of  the  program,  and  after  March  1944,  on  requisition  from  the  surgeons 
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of  the  various  service  commands,  it  supplied  all  the  plasma  used  in  Zone  of 
Interior  hospitals. 

This  was  a  highly  successful  program  from  every  standpoint  (4O).  Of  the 
310,135  blood  donations  delivered  to  military  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
from  the  blood  donor  centers,  295,200  were  used  for  liquid  plasma.  The 
Washington  center,  which  continuously  used  some  of  its  donations  for  this 
purpose,  devoted  88,387  bloods  to  this  program.  The  Denver  center,  which 
opened  14  September  1942,  delivered  its  entire  output  to  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.  When  this  center  was  closed  on  15  September  1945, 
it  had  delivered  to  the  hospital  150,880  donations,  140,578  of  which  were 
processed  into  liquid  plasma. 

There  were  no  confirmed  reports  of  the  distribution  of  contaminated 
plasma,  and  the  incidence  of  posttransfusion  reactions  was  very  small,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  continuous  policing  of  every  phase  of  the  program. 

No  special  training  was  required  for  the  administration  of  liquid  plasma. 
When  bulk  was  undesirable,  it  could  be  given  undiluted.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  ordinary  rate  of  8  to  10  cc.  per  minute  was  reduced  to  5  cc.  or  less 
per  minute  until  it  was  found  that  so-called  speed  shock  did  not  really  exist 
and  that  the  rate  of  administration  made  no  difference  unless  there  were  clinical 
contraindications  to  fluid  administration. 

Liquid  plasma  contained  Merthiolate  1:10,000  or  phenylmercuric  borate 
1 :26,000  as  a  preservative.  For  this  reason,  it  was  the  practice  to  limit  the 
quantity  given  over  a  24-hour  period  to  2,000  cc.  When  dried  plasma  was 
employed,  quantities  up  to  4,000  cc.  per  24-hour  period  could  be  used,  since  the 
concentrations  of  Merthiolate  or  phenylmercuric  nitrate  in  it  were,  respec¬ 
tively,  1:35,000  and  1:50,000. 

The  safety  and  efficiency  of  liquid  plasma  were  evident  almost  as  soon  as 
the  program  was  started.  Also,  it  soon  became  evident  that  original  dating 
periods  had  been  set  much  too  low  and  that,  if  liqiiid  plasma  were  prepared 
under  proper  conditions  of  sterility  and  kept  in  the  frozen  state,  it  would  last 
almost  indefinitely.  The  inconvenience,  expense,  and  personnel  required  for 
the  production  of  dried  plasma  for  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  therefore  did  not 
seem  justified. 

Dried  Plasma 

Dried  plasma  prepared  at  the  Army  Medical  School  was,  however,  given 
to  smaller  hospitals,  whose  needs  were  limited,  and  in  which  the  turnover  of 
liquid  plasma  would  be  very  slow.  In  April  1945,  the  ammmts  of  liquid 
plasma  being  requisitioned  by  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  exceeded  the  amounts 
being  produced  with  current  facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  dried 
plasma  on  hand  exceeded  oversea  requirements.  When  stocks  of  liquid 
plasma  were  exhaiisted,  therefore,  dried  plasma  was  supplied  to  the  hospitals 
in  the  United  States,  which  were  informed  at  the  same  time  that  one  form  of 
plasma  was  no  more  useful  than  the  other  {48)- 
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PROVISION  OF  WHOLE  BLOOD  IN  ZONE  OF  INTERIOR 

HOSPITALS 

Until  well  into  1944,  all  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  their  own  supplies  of  whole  blood.  By  that  time,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  certain  hospitals  were  located  in  areas  so  sparsely 
populated,  and  had  so  few  service  troops  attached  to  them,  that  it  was  im¬ 
practical  for  them  to  maintain  donor  lists  to  meet  even  their  limited  require¬ 
ments.  In  March  1944,  therefore,  by  agreement  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  with  the  concvirrence  of  the  Transfusion  Branch,  OflSce  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  arrangements  were  made  to  supply  blood  to  such  hospitals  when  the 
location  of  bleeding  centers  made  this  plan  practicable  (49).  It  was  possible 
for  23  hospitals  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan,  their  supply  coming  from  16  of 
the  35  blood  donor  centers  then  in  operation. 

Only  type  O  blood  was  supplied,  in  500  cc.  amounts,  and  it  was  supplied 
only  as  oversea  surpluses  permitted  (50).  The  transportation  of  the  blood 
and  equipment  between  the  centers  and  the  receiving  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
return  of  all  equipment  sent  to  the  hospitals,  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
receiving  hospitals.  The  receiving  hospitals  were  also  responsible  for  retyping 
and  crossmatching  of  the  blood,  for  its  serologic  investigation,  for  reporting  all 
unsatisfactory  (that  is,  positive)  tests,  for  the  administration  of  the  blood,  and 
for  the  recording  of  clinical  results.  The  blood  was  furnished  according  to  a 
prearranged  schedule,  running  parallel  with  the  delivery  of  red  blood  cells 
(p.  313).  Emergency  needs  were  not  supplied. 

In  June  1945,  556  pints  of  O  blood  were  shipped  to  Halloran,  England 
(Atlantic  City,  N.J.),  Tilton  (Fort  Dix,  N.J.),  Lovell  (Ayer,  Mass.),  and 
Torney  (Palm  Springs,  Calif.)  General  Hospitals  and  to  the  Chelsea  Naval 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.  In  August  1945,  804  pints  were  delivered  to  these 
and  other  hospitals  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital.  Once  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  this  service  was  realized,  there  were  numerous  requests  for  it  from 
hospitals  all  over  the  country.  The  reply  was  always  the  same,  that  other 
hospitals  would  be  included  in  the  distribution  as  soon  as  possible  if  demands 
from  overseas  were  not  too  heavy.  The  end  of  the  war,  with  the  termination 
of  the  Red  Cross  blood  collection  program,  ended  this  particular  service. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Basic  Recommendations 

In  his  formal  report  at  the  end  of  the  war  on  the  blood-plasma  program 
(1),  Colonel  Kendrick  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  Transfusion  Branch,  Surgical  Consultants  Division,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  should  be  discontinued  as  not  necessary  in  peacetime.  In 
the  light  of  postwar  events,  his  opinion  at  the  present  time  (1962)  is  that  even 
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in  peacetime,  there  should  be  a  knowledgeable  consultant  on  transfusion  and 
allied  matters  in  this  office. 

2.  The  position  of  Special  Representative  to  The  Surgeon  General  on 
Blood  and  Plasma  Transfusions  should  be  retained,  but  with  a  less  cumbersome 
title,  perhaps  Transfusion  Consultant  or  Transfusion  Service  Consultant. 

3.  This  consultant  should  be  responsible  for  providing  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  with  the  most  recent  information  on  advances  in  fluid  replacement 
therapy. 

4.  In  the  event  of  future  mobilization,  a  transfusion  branch  should  at 
once  be  established  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  the  chief  of  the 
branch  to  serve  as  Transfusion  Consultant,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  to 
have  an  adequate  staff  for  the  functions  assigned  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  American  National  Red  Cross‘ 

THE  FIRST  STEPS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  NRC  (National 
Research  Council),  on  31  May  1940  (5),  part  of  the  discussion  concerned  the 
establishment  of  blood  banks,  the  use  of  dried  and  liquid  plasma,  and  the 
sources  of  supply  for  blood  and  plasma.  The  questions  were  not  answered. 

The  same  questions  arose  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Blood  Substitutes,  on  30  November  1940  (4),  after  discussion  of  the  Blood 
for  Britain  project  of  the  New  York  Blood  Transfusion  Association  (p.  13). 
Dr.  Max  M.  Strvunia,  with  remarkable  prescience,  recommended  the  plan  that 
was,  in  effect,  carried  out  later;  namely,  the  standardization  of  equipment 
and  techniques,  the  establishment  of  centers  for  collecting  blood,  and  the 
commercial  preparation  of  dried  plasma. 

Dr.  William  DeKleine,  then  the  medical  assistant  to  the  Vice  Chairman 
in  Charge  of  Domestic  Operations,  American  Red  Cross,  stated  that  the  Red 
Cross  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  such  a  program  but  that  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  must  decide  whether  they  wished  his  agency  “to  organize  the  problem." 
After  further  discussion,  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

As  a  matter  of  National  Defense  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  Navy  request 
the  Red  Cross  to  take  steps  immediately  looking  forward  to  the  formation  of  civilian 
groups  to  provide  human  blood  so  that  in  case  of  a  definite  National  emergency  local  units 
would  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  blood  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  American  Red  Cross  that  its  support  in  the  matter  of  providing 
blood  donors  for  a  study  of  the  use  of  blood  and  of  blood  substitutes  be  continued  and 
extended.  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  this  assistance  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  committee  expresses  its  appreciation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  second  of  these  recommendations  implied,  steps 
to  collect  blood  had  already  been  taken  by  the  Red  Cross.  In  addition  to  the 
participation  of  the  New  York  Chapter  in  the  Blood  for  Britain  project: 

1.  On  14  June  1940,  The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  had  requested  the 
Red  Cross  to  procure  about  a  thousand  volunteer  donors  for  a  research  project 
u.idertaken  by  a  number  of  investigators,  including  Cdr,  Lloyd  R.  Newhouser, 
MC,  USN,  and  Capt.  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  processing  and  preserving  dried  plasma  and  its  clinical  use.  Mr.  Norman 
H. Davis,  Chairman,  American  Red  Cross, had  assented  to  the  proposal,  realizing 
that  this  project  was  the  forerunner  of  the  large-scale  operations  that  would 


>  Unless  otherwise  indicated ,  all  data  in  this  chapter  arc  from  Dr.  O.  Canby  Robinson’s  final  report  of  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Donor  Service  in  July  1946  (/)  or  report  of  Col.  James  A.  Phaien  MC,  on  the  Blood  Plasma  Program  In  July 
1944  (f). 
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be  necessary  “in  the  event  of  war  involving  the  United  States.”  A  similar 
request,  in  September  1940,  by  The  Surgeon  General,  Navy,  was  also  acceded  to. 

2.  In  September  1940,  the  Southeastern  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  Philadelphia,  undertook  to  procure  donors  ior  the  studies  on  plasma 
then  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Strumia,  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusioiis,  NRC  (S). 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  sent  identical  letters  to 
Mr.  Davis  on  7  January  1941,  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  the  collection  of  blood  for  plasma,  as  follows: 

The  national  emergency  requires  that  every  necessary  step  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
to  provide  the  best  medical  service  for  the  e.xpanded  armed  forces.  Even  though  the  need 
for  proper  blood  substitutes  may  not  be  immediate,  there  seems  every  reason  to  take  steps 
now  which  shall  provide  in  any  contingency  for  an  adequate  supply  of  these  substances  for 
use  in  individuals  suffering  from  hemorrhage,  shock,  and  burns. 

To  this  end,  in  order  to  assure  this  adequate  supply  of  the  blood  substitutes  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Army,  I  am  asking  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  to  organize  a  cooperative  undertaking  which 
shall  provide  the  armed  services  with  human  blood  plasma.  In  this  cooperative  effort,  I 
request  the  American  Red  Cross  to  secure  voluntary  donors  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities 
of  this  country,  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment,  to  transport  the  drawn  blood  rapidly 
to  a  processing  center,  to  arrange  for  separating  the  plasma  and  for  storing  the  resulting 
ptodvjci  in  refrigerated  rooms. 

I  am  also  requesting  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  to 
assume  general  supervision  of  the  professional  services  involved  in  this  collection  and  storage 
of  blood  plasma,  and  to  provide  competent  professional  personnel,  both  for  a  national 
supervising  group  and  for  the  local  collecting  agencies.  I  am  also  urging  that  the  National 
Research  Council  continue  to  encourage  investigation  of  the  various  methods  of  preparation 
of  blood  substitutes,  preferably  in  dried  form. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  at  the  present 
time,  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  international  situation,  I  feel  strongly  that  a  large 
quantity,  a  minimum  of  10,000  pints,  of  blood  plasma  should  be  placed  and  maintained  in 
refrigerated  storage.  This  feeling  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  not  only  will  the  plasma  be 
of  greatest  service  if  a  military  emergency  arises,  but  also  of  ultimate  use  in  any  national 
catastrophe. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  National  Research  Council  making  this  identical  request,  and 
am  expressing  the  hope  that  the  cooperative  undertaking  may  receive  approval,  with 
prompt  organization  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

On  9  January  1941,  Mr.  Davis  replied  as  follows: 

The  American  Red  Cross  will  be  glad,  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  January  7th,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  providing  the  armed  services  with  human  blood  plasma. 

Representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  will  confer  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Research  Council  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  immediately  in  order  to  formulate  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans  for  getting  the  project  underway. 

On  7  January  1941,  Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Magee  and  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T 
Meintire,  MC,  USN,  wrote  Dr.  I^ewis  H.  Weed,  Chairman,  Division  of  Medical 
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Sciences,  NRC,  requesting  the  cooperation  of  his  agency  in  this  project.  On 
9  January,  Dr.  Weed  replied  as  follows; 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday  requesting  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  National  Research  Cf'uncil,  cooperate  in 
an  undertaking  which  will  lead  to  the  procurement  of  large  quantities  of  human  blood 
plasma. 

I  can  assure  you  at  once  that  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  will  do  everything 
possible  to  make  this  cooperation  eflFective.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  members 
of  the  Division  in  telling  you  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  accelerate  the  whole  mech¬ 
anism  of  obtaining  and  processing  the  necessary  blood. 

The  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  has  already  taken  the  initial  steps  leading  to  the 
formation  of  an  op)erating  subcommittee  under  the  general  Committee  on  Transfusions  and 
w*!l  probably  select  Dr.  C.  P.  Rhoads  of  Memorial  Hospital  as  the  chairn  an  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  undertaking  the  necessary  organization  so  that  a  supply 
of  human  plasma  may  be  in  storage  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

On  12  May  1941,  a  formal  agreement  was  signed  by  Dr.  Weed  for  the 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  and  Mr.  Davis  for  ARC  (American  Red 
Cross).  This  agreement  listed  specific  details  concerning  the  natime  of  the 
project,  the  plan  of  operation,  the  joint  responsibilities  of  the  two  agencies, 
the  responsibilities  of  NRC  through  its  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  the 
national  and  chapter  responsibilities  of  ARC  and  the  functions  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

This  agreement,  which  served  as  the  charter  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service, 
ARC,  was  completed  only  after  numerous  conferences  among  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  personnel  concerned.  It  contained  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  joint  responsibilities  of  the  Red  Cross,  National  Research  Council,  and  Army 
and  Navy  consist  of  the  determination  of  principles  and  policies  of  operation;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  budgets  for  technical  operations;  the  designation  of  cities  in  which  collecting  centers 
are  to  be  set  up;  and  the  control  of  publications. 

2.  The  Red  Cross  agrees  to  establish  and  maintain  facilities  in  selected  cities  to  procure 
blood  from  voluntary  donors,  to  recruit  and  enroU  these  donors,  to  arrange  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  blood  drawn,  and  to  transport  it  under  proper  precautions  to  laboratories 
selected  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  processing  into  dried  plasma. 

3.  The  Red  Cross  also  agrees  to  provide,  on  a  national  scale,  the  necessary  funds  for 
all  technical  and  other  personnel  needed  in  the  collection  of  the  blood,  its  transportation, 
and  other  technical  operations.  Red  Cross  chapters  participating  in  the  program  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  personnel  and  for  other  expenses  incurred  in  recruiting  and 
enrolling  volunteer  donors.  The  Red  Cross  also  assumes  responsibility  for  maintaining 
direct  contact  between  the  national  organization  and  chapter  operations,  for  keeping  the 
National  Research  Council  informed  of  problems  and  progress,  and  for  obtaining  adequate 
monthly  reports  from  participating  chapters  and  processing  laboratories. 

4.  The  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  assumes  the  general  supervision  of  the 
professional  services  involved  in  the  collection  of  blood  and  the  provision  of  competent 
professional  personnel  for  a  national  supervisory  group  and  for  local  collecting  facilities.  It 
also  assumes  responsibility  for  determining  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  used  for  collecting 
blood  and  for  maintaining  direct  contacts  with  the  technical  supervisors  of  the  program  in 
each  community. 

5.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  agree  that  their  representatives  will  work  closely  with  the 
National  Research  Council  on  the  technical  aspects  of  each  project  and  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  connection  with  the  quantities  of  blood  needed,  its  delivery,  and  other  phases  of  Red 
Cross  concern. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Procurement,  NRC,  on  18 
August  1941  {5),  the  principal  agenda  dealt  with  the  best  methods  of  bleeding 
donors  and  collecting  blood  for  plasma  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Decisions 
were  reached  concerning  equipment,  examination  and  handling  of  donors, 
technique  of  bleeding,  organization  of  the  technical  staff,  handling  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  blood,  and  publicity.  These  various  points  are  discussed  in  detail 
under  the  proper  headings.  This  conference  was  attended  by  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes;  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service;  Dr.  G.  Canby  Robinson,  National  Director,  ARC  Blood 
Donor  Service;  the  technical  supervisors  of  the  Red  Cross  collection  centers 
then  in  operation;  representatives  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy;  representatives 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Health;  and  personnel  of  two  of  the  seven  com¬ 
mercial  laboratories  then  participating  in  the  plasma  program. 

The  decisions  made  at  this  meeting  were  published  in  September  1941, 
in  ARC  Manual  784,  “Methods  and  Technique  of  Blood  Procurement  as  Pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  National  Research  Council  for  Use  in  the  Red  Cross  Blood 
P*rocurement  Centers”  {6).  In  the  ensuing  months,  a  number  of  supplements 
and  special  directives  were  issued,  but  the  practices  prescribed  in  it  remained 
in  effect  until  January  1943,  when  a  revision,  “Methods  and  Technique  Used 
in  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Centers”  (7),  was  issued.  The  first  of  these  manuals 
was  based  largely  on  theory.  The  second  was  based  on  a  very  extensive 
practical  experience. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL 

In  the  agreement  drawn  up  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Division 
of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  in  May  1941,  a  national  supervisory  group  was 
provided  for.  The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  became  this  supervisory 
body.  It  originally  acted  chiefly  through  its  own  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Procurement,  which  was  appointed  on  19  April  1941  and  which  served  until 
12  May  1942,  when  it  was  voted  out  of  existence  {8). 

The  initial  phases  of  the  program  were  directed  and  supervised  for  the 
Red  Cross  by  Dr.  DeKleine.  In  Jidy  1941,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(fig.  17)  with  the  title  of  National  Director,  Blood  Donor  Service.  At  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Earl  S.  Taylor  (fig.  18)  was  appointed  Technical  Director. 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  a  qualified  general  surgeon,  had  worked  in  the  blood  bank 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  therefore  came  to  his  duties 
with  a  wide  experience  in  this  field.  When  he  was  later  commissioned  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  April  1943,  he  retained  his  position  as  Technical  Director 
of  the  ARC  Blood  Donor  Service  so  that  medical  officers,  who  were  then  working 
in  the  blood  collection  centers  (p.  109),  would  be  under  the  supervision  of 
another  medical  officer.  On  15  August  1944,  in  response  to  his  request  for 
oversea  duty.  Major  Taylor  was  replaced  as  Technical  Director  by  Lt.  (later 
Lt.  Cdr.)  Henry  S.  Blake,  MC,  USN,  who  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Figure  17. — Dr.  G.  Canby  Robinson,  N  a- 
tional  Director,  Blood  Donor  Service,  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross. 


Dr.  William  Thalhimer  was  appointed  Associate  Technical  Director  of 
the  Blood  Donor  Service  on  1  Decembei  1942  and  served  until  1  December  1944. 

Initial  Organization 

In  following  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  not  a  cohesive  organization 
with  a  unified  central  direction.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  chapters  which  are 
largely  autonomous  and  each  of  which  is  governed  by  its  own  board  of  directors. 

As  the  Blood  Donor  Service  was  set  up  in  the  summer  of  1941  (chart  2), 
it  consisted  of  the  following  personnel  (9): 

1.  A  national  director. 

2.  A  technical  director. 

3.  An  assistant  national  director. 

4.  Area  managers. 

Under  the  original  plan  of  organization,  before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  the  national  technical  director  served  on  a  part-time  basis,  while 
continuing  to  serve  as  technical  supervisor  of  the  New  York  Blood  Donor 
Center.  Through  liaison  with  the  local  technical  supervisors,  he  directed  the 
initial  technical  operations  of  each  new  center  as  it  was  oiganized  and  thus 
standardized  all  operations  to  conform  with  the  techniques  agreed  upon  in 
August  1941.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  rapid  expansion 
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Figure  18. — Dr.  (later  Major,  MC)  Earl  S. 
Taylor,  Technical  Director,  American  Red 
Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  July  1941- 
August  1944. 


of  the  Blood  Donor  Service,  it  became  necessary  for  the  technical  director 
(Dr.  Taylor)  to  assume  full-time  duties  in  the  national  organization. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  appointed  competent  professional 
personnel  who  served  in  a  voluntary  capacity  for  the  technical  supervision  of 
the  collecting  facilities  in  each  of  the  blood  donor  centers.  Each  chapter 
selected  its  own  executive  and  technical  directors  and  its  own  publicity  per¬ 
sonnel,  none  of  whom  was  directly  responsible  to  the  National  Director,  Blood 
Donor  Service.  National  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  however,  paid  the  medical 
directors  and  nurses.  General  supervision  of  chapter  activities  was  conducted 
by  National  Headquarters  through  area  directors,  who  were  not  responsible  to 
the  National  Director,  Blood  Donor  Service. 

REORGANIZATION 

As  the  Blood  Donor  Service  expanded  and  became  more  complex,  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  original  structure  and  operation  became  apparent,  particularl3’' 
the  need  for  greater  centralization.  Changes  under  discussion  for  some  time 
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Chart  2. — Organization  chart,  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  1941 


{9)  and  put  into  effect  in  November  1942  (chart  3)  were  described  in  the  manual 
issued  in  December  1942  {10)  entitled  “The  Organization  and  Operation  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service.”  These  changes — ■ 

*  *  *  abolished  the  position  of  area  director  and  established  diiect  communication 
between  the  national  director  and  the  center  directors  and  chairmen  of  chapter  blood  donor 
committees.  Area  representatives  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  were  appointed  by  area 
managers  to  expedite  all  matters  that  concerned  chapters  as  such,  as  distinct  from  blood  donor 
center  operations. 

The  reorganization  effected  at  this  time  preserved  the  advisory  and  con¬ 
trolling  relations  between  the  Blood  Donor  Service,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
Medical  Departments,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  as  set 
forth  in  the  May  1941  agreement  between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC.  The  changes  increased  the  measure  of 
control  exerted  by  the  national  director  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  over  local 
activities,  but  there  were  st'll  points  of  inefficiency  and  friction.  Some  observers 
believed  that  truly  satisfactory  functioning  could  not  be  achieved  until  all  paid 
chapter  personnel  in  chaise  of  recruitment  of  donors,  publicity,  and  other 
activities  were  placed  on  the  national  payroll,  under  the  national  director  of  the 
Blood  Donor  Service  {11). 
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Chabt  3. — Organization  chart,  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  November  194^ 
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Local  Organization 

Technical  sapervisor. — It  was  stipulated  in  the  original  agreement  that 
each  chapter  employ  a  full-time  director  to  administer  its  blood  donor  center,  to 
be  responsible  for  all  nontechnical  activities,  for  the  direction  of  nontechnical 
personnel,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  supplies.  The  chapter 
director  served  as  the  normal  channel  of  communication  between  the  center 
and  the  National  Director,  Blood  Donor  Service,  to  whom  he  made  weekly 
reports  of  blood  procurement  and  monthly  statistical  and  financial  reports. 
He  had  paid  secretarial  and  other  assistance  as  required  for  the  enrollment  of 
donors  and  his  other  administrative  functions. 

The  technical  supervisor  of  each  chapter  was  a  local  physician,  preferably 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  blood  transfusion,  who  served  without  recompense,  at 
the  appointment  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Technical  Director  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service.  The 
local  technical  supervisor  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Technical 
Director  all  problem '  related  to  the  technical  procedures  employed  and  to  rela¬ 
tions  with  processing  laboratories.  He  was  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
physicians,  nurses,  medical  secretaries,  blood  custodians,  and  other  personnel 
engaged  in  the  bleeding  of  donors  and  the  handling  and  shipping  of  blood.  He 
organized  and  directed  the  technical  staffs  of  the  centers  and  was  responsible  for 
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technical  operations  and  procedures  according  to  the  techniques  specified  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC. 

It  was  essential  that  the  technical  supervisor  and  the  center  director  in  each 
chapter  work  closely  together.  They  were  the  only  members  of  the  local 
organization  who  received  instructions  concerning  details  of  operation  of  the 
center  directly  from  National  Headquarters.  Each  time  the  director  and  the 
technical  supervisor  of  a  newly  created  blood  donor  center  were  appointed, 
they  visited,  and  studied  at  firsthand,  some  center  already  in  operation, 
preferably  the  pilot  center  in  New  York  or  the  center  at  National  Headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Professional  personnel. — Personnel  shortages,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  plagued  the  Red  Cross  blood  donor  program  during  the  entire  war. 
Because  enough  civilian  physicians  could  not  be  found  to  man  the  centers, 
nurses  were  trained  in  bleeding  techniques,  and  Army  and  Navy  medical  oflScers 
were  later  assigned  to  the  centers.  After  some  6  million  pints  of  blood  had  been 
collected,  it  was  estimated  that  an  average  of  800  to  850  bleedings  per  week  was 
the  best  that  could  be  expected  from  a  physician,  while  each  registered  nurse 
could  be  expected  to  produce  about  120. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Procurement,  18  August 
1941  (5),  it  had  been  decided  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  regulations  drawn 
up  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health  that  would  prohibit  the  collection  of 
blood  by  nurses,  though  a  physician  must  be  present  and  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion  at  all  times.  This  was  an  important  decision:  Nurses  were  in  short  supply, 
but  they  were  easier  to  secure  than  physicians.  In  addition,  physicians  working 
in  the  blood  donor  centers  had  little  time  to  collect  blood ;  they  were  kept  busy 
carrying  out  physical  examinations  on  donors.  Policies  concerning  the  use  of 
nurses  varied  from  chapter  to  chapter.  In  some  chapters,  nurses  performed 
the  entire  procedure.  In  others,  physicians  made  the  original  venipuncture 
and  nurses  completed  the  collection  of  the  blood. 

At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Procurement  on  14  February  1942  (12),  Dr. 
Robinson  stated  that  the  whole  blood  procurement  program  was  being  jeopard¬ 
ized  because  civilian  physicians  were  leaving  the  centers  to  enter  the  Army  or 
for  other  reasons.  He  wondered  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  number 
of  Army  officers,  perhaps  15,  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Hillman  thought  it  unlikely. 

Dr.  Robinson  introduced  the  matter  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  June  1942  (IS).  The  centers  were  still 
losing  physicians.  An  attempt  to  secure  women  physicians  had  failed  numeri¬ 
cally.  If  the  blood  procurement  program  were  to  succeed,  the  Armed  Forces 
must  make  some  provision  for  the  assignment  of  competent  physicians  to  it. 
For  the  1.4  million  bleedings  so  far  requested  for  the  year  beginning  1  July  1942, 
56  bleeding  teams  would  be  needed,  each  to  procure  500  bleedings  per  week. 
This  number  would  provide  only  for  the  plasma  program  then  contemplated 
and  the  pilot  order  of  51,000  units  of  albumin,  not  for  any  expansion  which 
might  occur  in  the  latter  program.  Dr.  Robinson  hoped  that  the  Army  and 
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the  Navy  would  each  assign  19  officers  to  the  centers,  to  bring  the  professional 
staffs  up  to  the  56  physicians  just  specified. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  that  they  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  assignment  of  a  small 
number  of  medical  officers  to  temporary  duty  in  the  Red  Cross  bleeding  centers, 
on  the  ground  that  shortages  of  personnel  were  already  jeopardizing  the  entire 
program.  A  point  made  in  the  recommendation  was  that  losses  occurred  when 
blood  was  collected  by  untrained  and  incompetent  personnel.  A  report  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Blood  Donor  Center,  in  which  the  rate  of  clotting  had  previously 
been  very  low,  showed  that  it  had  suddenly  become  very  high,  apparently  as 
the  result  of  the  employment  of  four  ine.xperienced  phlebotomists. 

By  November  1943,  when  35  centers  were  in  operation  (14),  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  135  physicians  were  the  bare  minimum  with  which  they  could  be 
conducted,  without  any  allowance  for  illness  or  other  unforeseen  emergencies. 
At  this  time,  these  centers  were  being  operated  by  34  civilian  physicians,  40 
Naval  medical  officers,  and  60  Army  medical  officers,  who  were  under  the  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  the  Transfusion  Branch,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

An  attempt  to  utilize  officers  separated  from  service  for  physical  disabili¬ 
ties  did  not  succeed.  They  often  proved  unable  to  tolerate  duty  in  the  centers 
and  entirely  unable  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  work  in  mobile  units.  Many 
had  to  be  relieved  because  of  reactivation  of  their  physical  disabilities.  With 
no  replacements  available  for  them,  appointitients  had  to  be  canceled,  and,  in 
view  of  the  urgent  appeals  made  for  blood  donations,  this  was  bad  public 
relations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  relations,  it  was  probably  unwise  to  have 
accepted  some  of  the  medical  personnel  in  both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
groups.  At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Preservation  on  19  January  1945  (15), 
many  of  the  volunteer  physicians  serving  as  local  technical  supervisors  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  number  of  Army  medical  officers  of  substandard  quality  had 
been  assigned  to  the  bleeding  centers  and  that  their  handling  of  donors  had 
sometimes  created  serious  breaches  in  public  relations.  These  difficulties  had 
been  infrequent  with  Naval  officers.  The  conference  was  assured  that  the 
Army  Medical  Department  would  take  steps  to  correct  the  situation  at  once. 

Essential  as  wtvs  the  work  of  these  blood  donor  centers,  assignment  to  them 
was  neither  interesting  nor  desirable.  Attempts  to  rotate  the  officers  assigned 
to  them  were  not  particularly  successful,  and  many  remained  in  them,  without 
chance  for  promotion,  for  2  years  or  more. 

As  centers  were  closed  during  the  last  months  of  the  war,  personnel  in 
them  w'ere  released,  and  by  17  August  1945,  3  days  after  the  Japanese  surrender, 
the  Transfusion  Branch,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  requested  the  retention 
of  only  seven  officers,  three  in  centers  on  the  west  coast,  which  would  continue 
to  supply  blood  for  the  Pacific;  one  at  the  center  in  the  Pentagon,  which  would 
supply  blood  for  W'alter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  three 
at  the  center  in  New  York,  to  complete  a  research  study  on  O  blood  (p.  259). 
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Enlisted  personnel. — ^The  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  the  blood  donor 
centers  played  an  extremely  important  part  in  their  successful  operation.  They 
performed  work  of  a  highly  technical  nature,  including  blood  typing,  agglutinin 
titering,  Rh  tests,  and  Kahn  tests.  Reports  on  the  blood  moved  overseas 
from  the  whole  blood  centers  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Los  Angeles  indicated 
the  satisfactory  nature  of  their  work.  The  staff  sergeants  at  these  centers  were 
doing  work  usually  handled  in  Army  laboratories  by  commissioned  medical 
officers  or  members  of  the  Sanitary  Corps,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  ratings  of  technical  sergeant  were  finally  secured  for  them. 

Volniiteers. — By  the  most  conservative  estimate,  at  least  100,000  volunteer 
workers  contributed  full-  or  part-time  service  to  the  Blood  Donor  Service  during 
the  4%  years  of  its  operation.  Their  work  was  usually  organized  by  the  chapter 
blood  donor  committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  chairman  for  Volunteer  Special 
Services.  They  served  as  staff  assistants,  canteen  workers,  Gray  Ladies, 
nurses’  aides,  and  drivers  in  the  Motor  Corps.  Lay  and  professional  workers 
also  contributed  to  the  managerial,  public  relations,  and  recruiting  aspects  of 
the  Blood  Donor  Service. 

The  exact  distribution  of  the  volunteer  work  is  not  known,  but  returns  from 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  blood  donor  centers  at  the  end  of  the  war  indi¬ 
cated  that  of  52,700  volunteers  who  replied,  13,300  had  worked  in  canteens; 
9,700  in  the  Staff  Assistance  Corps;  5,200  as  nurses’  aides;  4,600  in  the  Motor 
Corps;  4,100  in  the  Hospital  and  Recreation  Corps;  and  15,800  in  other  services. 

BLOOD  DONOR  CENTERS 

Establishment. — The  first  Red  Cross  blood  donor  center  in  the  Blood 
Plasma  Program  of  World  War  II  opened  in  New  York  on  4  February  1941 
(fig.  19,  table  1).  The  35th  opened  in  Fort  Worth  on  10  January  1944.  Eleven 
centers  were  opened  in  1941,  19  in  1942,  and  5  in  1943  or  early  in  January  1944. 
The  nine  centers  opened  between  1  December  1941  and  1  February  1942  had 
all  been  planned  or  were  in  process  of  establishment  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Centers  were  closed  as  special  requirements  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
were  completed.  Four  centers  were  closed  when  the  Navy  contracts  for  albu¬ 
min  were  terminated  in  October  1944.  Nineteen  were  closed  after  the  German 
surrender  in  May  1945.  By  15  September  1945,  the  only  center  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  was  in  Denver;  it  was  kept  open  at  the  request  of  the  Army  to  supply 
small  amounts  of  whole  blood  to  the  nearby  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Facilities. — Five  centers  occupied  the  property  of  local  Red  Cross  chapter's 
during  all,  or  almost  all,  of  their  period  of  operation.  Seven  occupied  donated 
space  and  two  others  space  donated  for  all  but  a  portion  of  the  time.  The 
remainder  operated  in  rented  space  in  stores  or  office  buildings,  usually  in 
downtown  areas  or  shopping  districts,  with  public  transportation,  parking 
space,  and  space  for  trucking  facilities  (fig.  19). 
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Table  1. — American  lied  Cross  blootl  donor  centers  in  order  of  their  establishment 


CenU'r  Date  of  o|>enlng 

Date  of  dosing 

1.  New  York  - 

4  F<‘b. 

1941 

15  Aug.  1945 

2.  Philadelphia 

1  .May 

1941 

15  Aug.  1945 

3.  Baltimore.. 

19  May 

1941 

19  May  1945 

4.  Wasliington. 

.  -  ,  -  _  '1  .June 

1941 

15  Aug.  1945 

5.  Buffalo . . 

.  1  .Inly 

1941 

19  May  1945 

6.  Rochester . 

21  .Inly 

1941 

19  May  1945 

7.  Indianapolis .  . 

27  Si'pt. 

1941 

19  May  1945 

8.  Boston _ 

1  IVc. 

1941 

15  .Mig.  1945 

9.  Detroit _ _  — 

1  IVc. 

1941 

19  May  1945 

10.  Pittsburgh. 

1  Uc. 

1941 

19  May  1945 

11.  St.  liOuis _ 

10  IVc. 

1941 

19  May  1945 

12.  San  Francisco 

2  .Ian. 

1942 

15  Sept.  1945 

13.  Cleveland _ 

8  Jan. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

14.  Ix)s  Angeles 

20  Jan. 

1942 

15  Sept.  1945 

15.  Milwaukee.. 

20  Jan. 

1942 

19  .May  1945 

16.  Chicago.. . 

1  F.‘b. 

1942 

15  Aug.  1945 

17.  Cincinnati _  - 

1  Mar. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

18.  Brooklyn . 

9  Mar. 

1942 

15  Aug.  1945 

19.  Atlanta . 

-  . .  .  11  Mav 

1942 

19  May  1945 

20.  San  Antonio . 

.  . -  1  June 

1942 

15  Oct.  1944 

21.  Portland . 

.  -  17  Aug. 

1942 

15  S«  pt.  1945 

22.  Denver* . 

;  l-»S.>pt. 

1942 

1  IVc.  1945 

23.  Hartford . 

-  .  15  Oct. 

1942 

19  .May  1945 

24.  New  Orleans. 

. .  . .  26  Oct. 

1942 

15  Oct.  1944 

25.  Harrisburg _  , . 

- .  -  . . . - .  9  Nov. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

26.  Schenectady . .  . . 

- . . - . 23  Nov. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

27.  Columbus _ 

.  . - . .  .  .  '  1  IVe. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

28.  Minneapolis 

1  IVc. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

29.  Kansas  City 

.  .  7  Dec. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

30.  St.  Paul . 

-  .  7  IVc. 

1942 

19  May  1945 

31.  Oakland-  _ 

15  Feb. 

1943 

15  Sept.  1945 

32.  Louisville  _ 

...  .  31  Mav 

1943 

19  May  1495 

33.  San  Diego  . 

.  15  Aug. 

1943 

15  Sept.  1945 

34.  Dallas . 

.  '  3  .Ian. 

1944 

15  Oct.  1944 

35.  Fort  Worth 

_  10  Jan. 

i 

1944 

15  Oct.  1944 

■  Inopptlon  of  Army  and  Navy  project,  rrevlous  bleedings  procured  from  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  Naval 
hospitals. 

>  Continued  operation  after  closing  of  other  centers,  at  request  of  Army,  to  provide  blood  for  Fitrsimons  General 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 


All  the  facilities  occupied  required  some  remodeling  for  the  special  needs 
of  the  Blood  Donor  Service.  Most  of  it  could  be  accomplished  by  temporary 
partitions.  As  new  centers  were  planned,  they  were  altered  and  reconstructed 
in  the  light  of  earlier  e.xperience.  Air  coiidit  ioiiing  was  necessary  in  some  centers 
in  the  South. 
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HLOOl)  I’UOCUAM 


Uoorns  for  the  rofriRoratioii  of  hlooil  collected  at  the  ccnt<-r,  for  reception  of  blood  from 
mobile  units,  and  for  packing  of  bloo<l  in  refrigerated  chi'sts  for  shipna'iit  to  processing 
laboratories.  Tlu’so  room.s  were  pn*fiTably  at  the  rear  of  the  center,  out  of  th<‘  \v;i.v  of 
donors,  and  with  ready  acci-.ss  to  trucks. 

Canteens,  restrooms,  an<l  locker  space  for  niir.'^cs,  vt)lunteers,  and  other  memljers  of  the 
stair. 


Fir.fUK  20.  (’omnutt<'e  room,  .AnuTican  J{ed  Cro.ss  Blood  Donor  Center,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  Dr.  (i.  Canby  Uobinson,  Director,  Blood  Procurement  Project,  .\HC,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  fifth  from  left. 


MOBILE  UNITS 


Mobile  units  (li<r.  21)  were  operated  out  of  all  blood  donor  centers,  the 
numbers  raiifrinj;  from  one  to  four.  At  the  bei<rbt  of  the  proecram,  tW  were  in 
operation,  and,  in  all,  47  percent  of  the  blood  donations  were  made  throufib 
them.  The  e  units  operated  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  the  do  t  enters,  and 
it  was  estimated  tliat  their  use  broufrht  tit)  percent  of  the  po|)ulation  of  tltc 
country  within  ranjre  of  the  Blootl  Donor  Service. 

Mobile  units  had  a  number  of  advanta<:es.  They  jrave  (lexil)ility  to  the 
donor  centers  in  (illini;  their  (juotas.  'Phey  materially  expanded  the  territory 
and  i)opulation  from  which  donors  couhl  he  drawn.  'Phey  also  allowed  hun- 
dre«ls  of  Ked  Oross  chapters  and  their  thousands  of  mend)ers  to  particii)ate  in 
the  Blood  Donor  Service,  a  participation  which,  for  jieo'rniphic  reasons,  would 
not  have  been  possible  otherwise. 
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Ampriciin  Ked  Cross  pb  itographs 
Ficii  RE  21. — Mobile  units,  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service. 


Equipment. — The  physicnl  equipment  of  a  mobile  unit  usually  consisted 
of  a  11^-ton  truck,  although  some  centers  continued  to  use  the  1-ton  panel 
truck,  which  was  originally  provided,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  of  the 
trucks  were  given  by  civic  and  other  organizations. 

Each  unit  was  equipped  with  folding  tables;  10  or  12  specially  designed 
folding  cots;  four  or  more  portable  refrigerators,  each  with  a  capacity  of  40 
bottles  of  blood;  and  9  or  10  bo.xes  that  contained  all  the  supplies  needed  for 
collecting  blood.  On  the  cover  of  each  box  was  a  list  of  its  contents.  The 
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Fiodre  22. — Continued.  C.  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  where  the  blood  was  collected  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol,  under  a  statue  of  Bienville,  Louisiana’s 
first  Governor.  D.  An  unidentified  location. 
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frequently  served  as  chauffeur.  Occasionally,  a  few  well-trained  volunteers 
from  the  parent  cejiter  went  alongc,  but  more  often  the  cooperating  chapter 
supplied  the  volunteers.  The  technical  staff  was  transported  in  station  wagons, 
many  of  which  were  also  special  gifts. 

Policies  and  procedures. — Tlie  cooperating  chapters  made  all  arrangements 
for  the  visits  of  the  mobile  units,  the  preparations  usually  requiring  several 
weeks  of  intensive  work  and  publicity.  It  was  necessary  to  recruit  and  enroll 
specified  numbeis  of  donors  for  each  day  of  the  operation;  to  secure  the  most 
suitable  rent-free  building  available  for  the  operation;  to  organize  the  neces¬ 
sary  volunteer  services;  and  to  supplement  t  e  equipment  from  the  center 
with  locally  provided  tables,  lights,  couches,  and  canteen  equipment. 

The  activities  of  the  cooperating  chapters  generally  corresponded  with 
those  of  fixed  centers  except  that  recruitment  took  the  form  of  intensive  drives 
rather  than  day-after-day  publicity.  Since  many  of  the  towns  v'isited  were 
relatively  small,  it  was  often  necessary  to  comb  sev'eral  counties  to  meet  the 
quotas  set.  The  wide  appeal,  and  the  relatively  greater  efficiency,  of  periodic 
drives  as  compared  to  routine  recruitment  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only 
15  percent  of  the  donors  enrolled  in  mobile  units  canceled  their  appointments 
or  failed  to  keep  them  as  compared  to  25  percent  in  the  fixed  centers.  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  cooperating  chapters  were  always  cordial,  and  their  arrangements 
were  always  efficient. 

ActiTities. — Mobile  units  visited  not  only  cooperating  chaptei-s  but  also 
branches  of  chapters,  industrial  plants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  blood 
donor  centers,  military  establishments,  and  Federal  and  state  penal  institu¬ 
tions.  Many  times,  churches,  under  the  stimulation  of  their  clergy,  recruited 
donors  as  well  as  contributed  blood  themselv'es. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  estimated  that  mobile  units  had  operated 
in  3,260  different  places,  including  1,100  cooperating  Red  Cross  chapters, 
1,130  branches  of  chapters,  590  industrial  plants,  260  military  establishments, 
and  180  other  places.  Many  other  chapters  made  repeated  efforts  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program,  although  they  were  so  remote  from  the  centers  that  it 
would  have  been  impractical  to  include  them. 

CONFERENCES 

A  number  of  conferences  on  the  blood  donor  program  were  held  during 
the  war.  They  included: 

1.  A  conference  on  technical  operations  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  7  June 

1942.  It  was  attended  by  the  technical  supervisors  of  the  centers  then  in 
operation  and  representativ'es  of  the  National  Headquarters,  American  Red 
Cross,  the  National  Research  Council,  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

2.  A  conference  on  general  problems  in  Indianapolis  on  19-20  January 

1943,  attended  by  the  chairmen  of  blood  donor  committees;  directors  of  all 
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centers  then  in  operation;  and  representatives  of  the  National  Headquarters, 
ARC,  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

3.  A  conference  in  New  York  on  15-16  December  1943  and  a  similar 
conference  in  Chicago  on  18-19  January  1944,  attended  by  regional  technical 
supervisors,  the  directors  of  the  centers,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  center  blood 
donor  committees. 

The  special  items  discussed  at  the  meetings  are  described  under  appropriate 
headings. 

CAMPAIGNS  FOR  BLOOD  DONORS 
General  Considerations 

The  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  began  with  the  enormous 
emotional  advantage  that  donations  of  blood  could  save  the  lives  of  wounded 
men.  Thousands  of  persons  who  could  make  no  other  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  gladly  gave  their  blood,  and  many  of  them  repeated  their  donations  as 
often  as  they  were  permitted.  It  is  ironic,  therefore,  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  program,  the  major  problem  was  to  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  donors  to  meet  the  requirements.  Spontaneous,  unsolicited  dona¬ 
tions  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  except  in  special  circumstances. 
Only  unceasing  efforts  enabled  the  centers  to  meet  their  quotas,  particularly 
during  lulls  in  fighting. 

The  requirements  for  blood  in  the  10-month  period  between  the  institution 
of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  and  Pearl  Harbor  were  negligible  compared  to 
later  demands.  Only  28,974  pints  of  blood  were  procured  during  this  period, 
an  average  of  724  pints  per  week  for  the  10  centers  then  in  operation.  C  • 
two  of  these  centers  had  been  active  during  the  entire  10  months,  and  the 
average  amount  procured  by  them  was  145  pints  per  week.  Even  the  largest 
center,  at  peak  operation  during  the  prewar  period,  obtained  only  441  pints 
per  week. 

Donations  increased  notably  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in¬ 
creased  similarly  after  other  severe  fighting.  After  the  Normandy  invasion, 
donors  poured  in  from  the  streets  and  swamped  the  telephone  lines.  During 
that  week,  123,284  pints  of  blood  were  collected,  and  thousands  of  future 
appointments  were  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  information  concerning  the  war  provided 
by  the  free  press  of  the  United  States  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  a  two-edged 
sword.  Immediately  after  the  Normandy  landings,  for  instance,  the  happy 
news  was  received  that  casualties  had  been  fewer  than  anticipated.  Dona¬ 
tions  promptly  declined  sharply  and  did  not  again  approach  the  invasion  peak 
until  the  spectacular  race  across  France  began  several  weeks  later. 

The  pre-Pearl  Harbor  period  had  made  one  thing  quite  clear,  that  general 
publicity  must  be  supplemented  by  specific  recruiting  techniques.  With 
spontaneous  response  apparently  depending  largely  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
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battle,  the  greatest  single  problem  was  how  to  maintain  an  adequate  number 
of  donors  when  the  war  news  was  not  spectacular. 

A  second  difficulty  inherent  in  the  program  and  not  generally  clear  to  the 
public,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  clarify  it,  was  the  necessity  for  operating  each 
center  and  each  mobile  unit  on  a  strict  system  of  weekly  quotas.  No  surpluses 
could  be  built  up.  Planning  had  to  envisage  a  regular  number  of  donors  every 
day.  It  was  a  serious  matter  when  the  quotas  were  not  met  and  also  a  serious 
matter  when  collections  exceeded  capacity,  as  they  did,  for  instance,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1943. 

A  part  of  this  same  consideration  was  that  blood  procurement  facilities 
were  necessarily  located  near  processing  laboratories.  As  a  result,  publicity 
which  would  have  been  gladly  provided  throughout  the  country  in  motion 
pictiure  theaters,  over  radio  networks,  and  in  similar  media  had  to  be  used 
with  great  care.  Only  a  few  experiences  were  needed  to  show  that  national 
appeals  for  donors  caused  confusion  and  frustration  in  communities  in  which 
facilities  for  processing  blood  donations  were  not  available.  The  closing  of 
collection  centers  at  the  height  of  the  fighting  also  made  for  diflBculties  in  public 
relations,  perhaps  because  the  reasons — that  special  programs,  such  as  the 
serum  albumin  program,  had  been  successfully  concluded — were  not  made  as 
clear  as  they  should  have  been. 

External  circumstances  also  interfered  with  donations.  Plasma  deliveries 
in  December  1943  were  40  percent  short  of  the  quota  because  of  an  epidemic 
of  influenza.  On  9  February  1945,  a  blizzard  in  the  East  almost  wiped  out 
the  donations  scheduled  for  that  day  and  the  next  several  days. 

Cancellations  of  appointments  and  failures  to  appear  for  scheduled  ap¬ 
pointments  were  serious  losses  in  themselves,  and  they  also  wasted  the  time  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  technicians,  for  they  kept  other  volimteers  from  using 
the  time  scheduled.  Some  centers  foimd  it  profitable  to  send  out  reminders 
several  days  in  advance  of  appointments.  About  10  percent  of  donors  who 
appeared  for  their  appointments  had  to  be  rejected  for  physical  reasons. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an  enrollment  of 
about  150  donors  to  obtain  each  hundred  pints  of  blood.  This  meant  that  the 
13,326,242  pints  of  blood  collected  during  the  war  by  the  Red  Cross  required 
the  enrollment  of  nearly  19  million  persons. 

Maltiple  donors. — A  major  source  of  blood  came  from  multiple  donors. 
Most  centers  had  a  special  desk  at  which,  before  they  left,  donors  were  invited 
to  make  future  appointments.  Some  donors  voluntarily  phoned  for  second 
appointments.  It  was  estimated  that  the  average  donor  made  two  donations. 
About  11^  million  gave  three  donations,  150,000  gave  a  gallon  each,  and  about 
3,000  gave  2  gallons  or  more.  In  some  centers,  multiple  donations  ran  as  high 
as  60  percent  of  the  blood  collected.  Multiple  donations  and  the  publicity 
which  attended  them  did  much  to  dispel  the  fear  in  some  minds  that  giving 
blood  was  harmful. 
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Development  of  Recruiting  Program 

Since  the  United  States  was  not  at  war  when  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor 
program  was  begun,  publicity  was  naturallj'  less  urgent  than  it  became  later. 
Promotional  material  was  devoted  chiefly  to  an  explanation  of  the  project  and 
its  potential  value  if  war  should  come.  The  pamphlet  issued  in  November 
1941,  entitled  “Teamwork  From  Publicity  to  Plasma,”  was  intended  to  stimu¬ 
late  general  interest  in  the  blood  program;  to  provide  information  as  to  its 
origin,  purpose,  and  objectives  for  those  who  were  to  cooperate  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation ;  and  to  insure  accuracy  and  consistency  of  effort. 

In  January  1942,  the  importance  of  publicity  and  promotion  in  a  country 
at  war  was  recognized  by  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  National  Director 
of  the  Red  Cross,  whose  function  was  to  coordinate  all  promotional  matters 
and  assist  the  blood  donor  centers  in  publicity  and  recruiting.  This  official 
was  in  direct  contact  with  the  directors  of  the  centers,  the  chairmen  of  the  local 
blood  donor  committees,  and  the  chapter  personnel  in  charge  of  local  recruiting 
and  publicity.  All  activities  connected  with  promotion  and  public  relations 
were  thus  closely  coordinated  with  the  administrative  and  technical  aspects 
of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  on  both  the  national  and  the  local  levels.  The 
office  of  the  Assistant  National  Director  (including  his  assistant,  two  special 
representatives  who  served  as  volunteers,  and  the  secretarial  staff)  also  acted 
as  liaison  between  the  Blood  Donor  Service,  the  information  departments  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  War  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry,  the  Writers’  War  Board,  and 
similar  organizations. 

This  office  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
donor  centers  a  large  variety  of  promotional  material,  including  posters  (fig.  23), 
leaflets,  car  cards,  pamphlets  (fig.  24),  motion  pictures,  photographs,  radio 
transcriptions  and  announcements,  recruiting  plans,  and  publicity  kits.  Com¬ 
mercial  firms  generously  contributed  outdoor  advertising  space  (fig.  25). 

In  May  1942,  a  revised  publicity  kit  prepared  by  the  Public  Information 
Service,  National  Red  Cross  Headquarters  (7),  was  furnished  to  the  chapters 
operating  blood  donor  centers.  This  kit  contained  information  on  the  origin 
of  the  program;  the  initial  activities;  the  increased  requests  for  blood;  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  18  blood  donor  centers  then  in  operation  and  of  the  laboratories 
processing  plasma;  the  explanation  of  why  the  collecting  centers  were  restricted 
to  these  special  localities;  the  restricted  use  of  plasma  (that  is,  its  reservation 
for  military  use  only);  suggestions  for  publicity  for  the  individual  chapters; 
material  for  promotional  activities,  including  newspaper  releases  and  fillers, 
posters,  displays,  folders,  and  leaflets;  and  spot  radio  announcements.  The 
kit  also  contained  information  about  the  processing  and  use  of  plasma,  including 
its  preparation  as  dried  plasma.  Finally,  it  contained  a  talk  to  be  used  while 
personal  appeals  were  made  for  donations  from  special  groups  in  person  or  on 
the  radio. 


FKifRE  23. —  Posters  used  by  American  Red  Cross  for  recruiting  bloorl  donors. 
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Special  Methods 

III  spite  of  the  use  of  all  possible  advertising  media  and  methods,  enough 
donors  were  not  attracted  by  these  means  to  meet  the  steadily  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  blood,  and  special  plans  for  the  recruitment  of  donors  had  to  be  put 
into  effect.  They  included: 

1.  Hoiisc-to-housp  canvasses  by  Red  Cross  volunteers,  members  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  organizations. 

2.  Organized  drives  in  schools,  to  p<‘rsuade  students  to  persuade  their  parents  to  give 
blood. 

;i.  Recruiting  booths  in  department  stores  and  office  buildings. 

4.  Personal  appeals,  by  well-trained,  tactful  Red  Cross  personnel,  in  motion  picture 
theaters. 

5.  Distribution  of  application  blanks  in  business  firms,  industrial  plants,  and  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  civic,  labor,  religious,  and  fraternal  groups. 

These  methods  all  produced  direct  results,  in  addition  to  the  generaljpub- 
licity  they  provided,  but  all  of  them  had  the  same  defect:  They  brought  large 
numbers  of  appointments,  but  the  percentage  of  so-called  no-shows  was  much 
larger  than  when  donors  voluntarily  telephoned  for  appointments.  More 
precise  methods  of  recruitment  were  obviously  necessary. 

Participation  of  labor  unions.-  At  the  conference  of  blood  donor  service 
officials  in  January  1943,  just  after  the  Army  and  the  Navy  had  sharply  in¬ 
creased  their  requests  for  blood,  a  plan  was  presented  for  the  participation  of 
labor  unions.  It  had  been  worked  out,  at  the  request  of  the  unions,  between 
National  Headquarters,  ARC,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods.  The  basis  of 
the  plan  was  that  locals  throughout  the  country,  with  the  endorsement  of  their 
national  organizations  and  in  cooperation  with  local  blood  donor  off  i  Js,  should 
seek  to  stimulate  blood  donations  from  their  members.  A  booklet  was  pre¬ 
pared  explaining  the  plan  in  detail,  and  other  informational  and  recruiting 
material  was  made  available  for  local  use. 

The  contacts  and  activities  resulting  from  this  plan  led  to  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  unions  and  the  Blood  Donor  Service  centers,  which 
was  fostered  by  meetings  at  local  levels.  When  the  group  recruiting  plan,  to 
be  described  next,  was  put  into  effect,  the  groundwork  for  it  had  already  been 
laid  by  the  plan  already  in  effect  in  labor  unions. 

Group  recruiting. — The  group  recruiting  plan  was  a  precise  method  of 
obtaining  donors  which  had  been  introduced  and  perfected  by  some  centers 
in  the  ftret  year  of  the  program.  It  was  given  added  impetus  when  it  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  national  conference  of  Blood  Donor  Service  officials  in  December 
1943  and  in  January  1944.  Thereafter,  it  was  used  by  all  the  centers  and  did 
much  to  maintain  the  necessary  blood  quotas,  especially  during  the  periods  in 
the  spring  and  late  summer  of  1945,  when  rumors  of  impending  enemy  capit¬ 
ulation  began  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  appeals  for  donors. 
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The  };roup  recruiting  plan  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

1.  A  card  imlex  in  each  center  showed  the  larger  local  business  firms  and 
organizations,  the  name  of  the  head  of  each  firm,  and  the  number  of  employees 
or  members. 

2.  Each  such  organization  was  asked  to  provide  a  regular  number  of  weekly 
donors,  the  number  depending  upon  the  total  number  employed  and  usually 
averaging  5  percent  of  the  pei-soimel. 

3.  To  implement  the  plan,  special  recruiting  committees  were  formed  in 
each  center,  composed  of  civic  and  community  leaders  who  had  had  experience 
in  such  drives.  Each  member  was  provideil  with  promotional  material  suitable 
for  the  organization  to  which  he  was  assigned.  The  organizations  themselves 
assumed  tlie  responsibility  for  securing  the  pledged  number  of  donors  and  for 
furnishing  alternates  if  those  originally  scheduled  could  not  or  wouhl  not  keep 
their  appointments.  The  members  of  the  recruiting  committee  pointed  out 
to  the  officials  of  the  organization  the  importance  of  appointing  really  represent¬ 
ative  labor-management  committees  to  sign  up  donors.  It  was  also  recom- 
mentled  that  the  etnployees  be  allowed  to  donate  on  paid  time. 

This  method  provided  a  regular  schedule  of  donors  for  each  center  each 
week.  If  a  center  could  schedule  50  concerns  or  organizations  which  would 
supply  an  average  of  10  donoi’s  each  per  week,  it  could  be  assured  of  500  donors 
per  week  and  could  make  up  the  rest  of  its  quota  from  repeated  donations, 
publicity,  and  other  methods.  Moreover,  by  controlling  the  supply  of  donoi-s, 
the  flow  through  the  centers  could  be  regulated  and  the  most  efficient  use 
possible  made  of  personnel  and  facilities.  It  was  found  that  donors  recruited 
by  their  own  firms  and  organizations  generally  kept  their  appointments  (fig.  2()), 
because  interdepartmental  competition  and  pride  of  achievement  were  called 
into  play.  From  the  stamipoint  of  the  firms,  the  donations  did  not  interfere 
seriously  with  their  production,  and  they,  like  their  employees,  profite<l  from 
pride  of  achievemejit.  Many  of  the  firms  adopted  the  slogan,  “A  Pint  of 
Blood  for  Every  Star  in  Our  Service  Flag.” 

While  precise  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  believed  that  at  least  20,000 
business  and  industrial  organizations  participated  in  this  phase  of  the  blood 
donor  program.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  overall  publicity  techniques 
and  the  repeat  donors  sigjied  up  in  the  centers,  this  plan  produced  more  donors 
than  any  other  u.sed.  In  one  city,  under  the  leadership  of  an  extremely  able 
chairman.  Federal  agencies  alone  providetl  between  60  and  70  percent  of  all 
donors  after  the  plan  began  to  operate.  The  secret  of  success  in  every  instance 
laj"  in  careful  internal  organization  an<l  the  amount  of  hard  work  devoted  to 
personal  contacts. 

To  complete  the  story  of  efforts  to  procure  blood  donors,  two  other  items 
should  be  inentionetl.  The  first  is  the  presentation  on  the  “Army  Hour,”  a 
regular  wartime  radio  program,  on  24  October  1943,  of  a  dramatization  of 
blood  plasma,  its  collection,  and  its  uses.  The  second  is  the  film  entitled  “Life 
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In  1943  and  1944,  tlio  Army-Navy  Award  Board  added  stars  to  the  pen¬ 
nants  of  the  original  recipients  for  sustained  excellent  performance. 

The  Gallon  Club.  It  is  an  interesting!:  fact  that  the  American  Ked  Cro.ss 
itself  apparently  had  no  realization,  when  the  Blood  Donor  Service  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  of  the  magnitude  the  progi-am  was  finally  to  assume.  Each  donor 
received  a  bronze  emblem  on  his  first  donation  and  a  silver  emblem  on  his  third. 
No  further  recognition  was  provided  for,  on  the  assumption,  then  widely  held, 
that  the  project,  even  if  expanded,  would  not  require  more  than  three  donations 
from  a!iy  one  donor.  Later,  it  was  realized  that  multiple  donors  should  receive 
greater  recognition.  Gallon  Clubs  were  formed  in  several  cities,  and  red,  white, 
and  blue  ribbons  were  attached  to  the  silver  emblems  to  indicated  1-,  2-,  and 
3-gallon  donors.  In  retrospect,  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  conspicuous 
recognition  was  not  given  to  multiple  donors. 

Labeling  of  plasma.-  -In  December  1944,  in  response  to  numerous  sugges¬ 
tions  and  JUS  an  added  incentive  to  donations,  the  Ked  Cross  label  on  the  oflicial 
Army-Navy  package  of  dried  plasma  wjis  altered  to  read  (fig.  24): 

Th(!  plasma  conlaiaod  iti  this  package  was  processed  from  the  blood  of  volunteer  donors 
enrolled  by  the  American  R<‘d  Cross  and  symbolizes  in  part  the  blood  gratefully  donated 
by - in  honor  of - of  the  I'nitt'd  States  .\rmed  Forces. 

This  plan  was  purely  symbolic,  .since  it  was  technicidly  impossible  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  phisma  processed  from  any  particular  blood.  Nonetheless,  it  gave 
donors  a  sense  of  active  participation  in  the  war  effort,  and  about  a  third  of 
them  inscribed  their  names  on  the  labels  after  the  plan  was  put  into  effect. 

OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROIJRAM 

Local  conflicts.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  91),  a  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  attempted  to  collect  blood  for  locjd  use,  and  their  efforts  interfered  with 
the  national  program  to  obtain  blood  for  the  Armed  Forces.  As  late  Jis  Decem¬ 
ber  1943,  a  large  New  York  C’ity  hospital  began  an  intensive  campaign  to  re¬ 
cruit  donors  for  its  own  blood  bank,  juuI  it  took  the  combinetl  efforts  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defen.se,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Ho.spitals 
of  the  City  of  New  York  to  straighten  out  the  situation. 

Offers  and  suggestions.  During  the  war,  the  Ked  Cross,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  other  governmentjd  agencies  received  many  questions  and 
suggestions  connected  with  the  bIoo<l  program.  Some  extremely  detailed 
questions  concerned  the  production  and  uses  of  plasma.  Whenever  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  fighting  or  word  of  the  approaching  end  of  hostilities,  there  were 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  whether  blood  was  still  needed.  One  correspomlent 
had  guinea  pigs  whose  blood  she  wished  to  sell  for  conversion  into  plasma. 

Many  soldiers  wrote  to  suggest  that  blood  banks  be  established  on  their 
military  posts,  and  many  lay  persons  wrote  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
blood  banks  and  processing  plants  for  plasma  in  their  communities.  Some  of 
them  had  already  raised  money  ami  purchased  equipment,  inchuling  some 
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mobile  units,  for  these  purposes.  Some  hospitals  wrote  offering  plasma  which 
they  had  prepai-ed  locally. 

A  great  many  of  these  well-meant  hut  misdirected  efforts  arose  from  the 
situation  already  discussed,  the  difficulty  of  controlling  publicity  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  blood  without  making  it  clear  that,  for  practical  reasons,  it  could  be 
collected  and  processed  only  in  certain  localities.  The  reply  to  these  inquiries 
and  offei-s  was  always  the  same;  That  the  Red  Cross  was  the  sole  authorized 
procurement  agent  for  blood  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  that  plasma  had  to  be 
prepared  under  such  strict  specifications  that  it  could  be  processed  by,  and 
procured  from,  only  certain  laboratories.  Organizations  and  individuals  who 
wrote  offering  to  supply  blood  were  told  that  they  might  give  it  through  the 
Red  Cross.  Those  who  wrote  proposing  that  the  military  be  bled  were  told 
that  voluntary  donations  from  the  Armed  Forces  were  permitted  and  en¬ 
couraged  but  that  the  blood  program  was  primarily  a  civilian  effort.  Similarly, 
although  some  of  the  suggestions  came  from  higher  authority,  the  plan  was  not 
adopted  of  taking  blood  from  inductees  at  the  time  of  their  induction.  Signs 
were  placed  in  all  induction  centers  giving  the  location  of  the  nearest  blood 
donor  center  and  suggesting  that  men  who  had  been  deferred  or  were  disquali¬ 
fied  for  service  might  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Rumors  and  sabotage. — ^During  the  entire  war,  rumors  continued  to  spread 
that  could  have  seriously  hurt  the  blood  program  if  they  had  not  been  tracked 
down  and  refuted  immediately.  Questions  concerning  the  deaths  of  soldiers 
from  lack  of  plasma  were  always  promptly  denied;  they  were  simply  not  true. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  rumors  was  that  the  Red  Cross  was  selling 
plasma.  In  October  1943,  this  particular  rumor  created  special  difficulties 
and  great  embarrassment  for  the  mobile  unit  which  went  to  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  and  other  plants  to  collect  blood.  When  police  checked  the  rumor, 
they  found  it  to  be  far  more  widespread  than  it  had  seemed  at  first.  As  late  as 
May  1945,  it  was  necessary'  for  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  to  deny  the 
sale  of  plasma  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  correspondent  who  had  made  the  inquiry 
being  told  that  any  pei-son  circulating  such  a  rumor  should  be  reported  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  explanation  of  this  canard  seemed,  in  some  instances,  to  arise  from  the 
care  of  military  personnel  in  civilian  hospitals  after  they  had  been  in  accidents. 
When  they  were  treated  with  plasma  in  these  hospitals,  in  cities  in  proximity  to 
Army  Liquid  Plasma  centers,  the  plasma  which  had  been  used  from  hospital 
supplies  was  replaced  in  kind  from  military  supplies.  Otherwise,  the  Army 
would  have  had  to  pay  civilian  prices  for  the  plasma  which  had  been  used. 
One  rumor  which  arose  in  such  a  situation  created  a  particularly  serious  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  hospital  in  Atlanta,  which,  so  the  story  ran,  was  bujing  plasma  from 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Since  the  countrj’  was  at  war,  and  since  blood  and  plasma  could  easily 
have  been  tampered  with,  special  precautions  against  sabotage  were  in  effect 
throughout  the  blood  donor  program  (p.  295).  No  known  instance  of  sabo¬ 
tage  ever  occurred. 
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THE  TOTAL  PROGRAM 

Diiring  the  operation  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  from  4  February  1941  to  15  September  1945,  a  total  of  13,326,242  blood 
donations  were  collected  by  35  chapters  (tables  2-5).  The  number  rose  from 
48,504  in  1941  to  5,371,664  in  1944  and  2,302,227  in  1945,  during  which  year 
the  war  in  Europe  ended  on  8  May  and  the  war  in  the  Pacific  on  14  August. 


Table  2. — Number  of  blood  donations,  length  of  operation,  and  highest  weekly  procurement  of 
each  American  Red  Cross  blood  donor  center 


Center 

Total  number 
of  donations 

Length  of  operation 

Highest  weekly 
procurement 

years 

Months 

Now  York _ _ _  _ 

1,  272,  931 

4 

6,' 2 

Los  Angeles _  _  _  _ 

1,  094,  718 

3 

8 

Boston _ _ _ _ _  _ 

800,  640 

3 

8,  157 

Philadelphia . . .  . 

702,  488 

4 

Detroit . . . . . . 

667,  561 

3 

5)4 

6,  152 

Chicago . . . 

642,  393 

3 

6,'4 

San  Francisco . . . . 

592,  198 

3 

m 

6,  146 

Pittsburgh . . . . . .  . 

3 

5V4 

5,  478 

Washington . .  . . . 

527,  400 

4 

2>4 

4,  907 

Cleveland . . . . . 

492,  049 

3 

4)4 

4,  899 

Brooklyn . . . . . .  . 

483,  086 

3 

5 

4,  710 

St.  Louis . . . . . 

424,  276 

3 

5 

Baltimore . . . . 

349,  039 

4 

3,  874 

Milwaukee _ _ _ _ _ 

336,  589 

3 

4 

3,  674 

Cincinnati . . . . . 

3 

2'/2 

Buffalo . . . . .  . 

328,  412 

3 

■El 

3,  275 

Portland . 

3 

1 

3,864 

Rochester _ _ _ 

3 

Indianapolis . . . . 

292,  572 

3 

7)4 

2,  692 

Hartford _ _ _ _ _ 

279,  357 

2 

7 

3,  468 

Kansas  City _ _  .  . . 

261,  621 

2 

5)4 

Columbus _ _ _ 

258,  402 

2 

5)4 

3,  357 

Minneapolis.  . . . .  .. 

229,  410 

2 

5)4 

2,482 

Oakland _ _  .  _  _ 

214,  122 

2 

7 

2,996 

Louisville _ _ _  .  .  _ 

190,  850 

2 

2,  818 

Schenectady. . .  .  . 

190,  232 

2 

6 

St.  Paul _  _  .  .  _ 

177,320 

2 

5)4 

Harrisburg _  ..  _ _  _ _ _ 

173,  873 

2 

6)4 

San  Diego . . .  . .  .  .  _ 

173,  573 

2 

1 

2,998 

Atlanta _ _  .  _ _ _ _ 

157,  956 

3 

Denver’ _  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

150,  880 

3 

2,  342 

New  Orleans _  _ _ _ 

1 19,  739 

2 

2,  694 

San  Antonio _ _  .  . 

90,  925 

2 

4)4 

2,  332 

Dallas _ 

77,  682 

9)4 

Fort  Worth _  _  _ _ _ 

57,  523 

9 

Total _ _ 

13,  326,  242 

144,  675 

■  Continued  operation  after  closing  of  other  centers,  at  request  of  Army,  to  proTidc  blood  for  Fitzsimons  General 
Uospital.  Frocurement  after  15  Sept.  1946  is  not  included  in  this  report. 


Table  3. — Production  report  of  American  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers,  February  1941-31  August  1945 
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136  BLOOD  PROGRAM 

Tlio  first  request  for  blood  for  plasma  by  the  Army  and  the  Na\"y,  in  February 
1941,  was  for  15,000  pints.  In  May  1941,  when  the  completion  of  the  first 
quota  had  convinced  all  concerned  of  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  an  additional 
209,000  pints  were  requested.  In  December  1941,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  another 
165,000  pints  were  requested  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  On  1  January  1943, 
the  request  for  that  calendar  year  was  set  at  4  million  pints,  and  the  request 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1944  was  set  at  5  million  pints. 

The  impact  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan  on  the  emotions  and  reactions  of  the  U.S.  public  was  reflected 
in  the  Blood  Donor  Service.  In  November  1941,  blood  donations  had  been 
about  1,200  per  week.  In  December,  the  weekly  donations  rose  to  4,600. 
By  the  end  of  April,  they  exceeded  50,000.  By  September  1943,  they  had 
reached  100,000  and  they  were  maintamed  at  or  above  this  weekly  level  during 
most  of  1944.  The  largest  weekly  procurement,  123,284,  was  for  the  week 
ending  on  10  June  1945,  the  amount  collected,  as  already  mentioned,  being 
the  reflection  of  the  D-day  landings  on  the  Normandy  beaches.  After  21 
October  1944,  the  weekly  averages  progressively  declined,  as  centers  that  were 
no  longer  needed  were  closed,  and  only  about  2,000  donations  per  week  were 
being  collected  when  the  project  was  concluded  on  15  September  1945.  At 
the  peak  of  the  program,  the  6-month  period  between  January  and  July  1944, 
total  donations  averaged  110,923  pints  a  week.  Based  on  the  48-hour  working 
week  then  generally  in  effect,  this  was  approximately  1  pint  every  2  seconds. 

Distribution. — Of  the  more  than  13  million  pints  of  blood  collected  by  the 
Red  Cross  during  World  War  II,  10,299,470  pints  were  processed  into  dried 
plasma.  More  than  3  million  250-cc.  packages  were  put  up,  and  more  than 
2.3  million  500-cc.  packages.  About  310,135  pints  of  blood  were  used  in  military 
hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  as  either  liquid  plasma  or  whole  blood. 

The  largest  amount  of  O  blood,  14,928  pints,  procured  in  any  single  week 
for  shipment  overseas  was  collected  between  19  and  24  March,  during  the  battle 
on  Iwo  Jima.  This  amount,  a  daily  average  of  2,497  pints,  was  over  and  above 
the  amounts  collected  for  plasma  and  serum  albumin.  In  all,  387,462  pints 
of  group  O  blood  were  flown  overseas,  205,907  to  Europe  by  the  Army  Air 
Transport  Command,  and  181,555  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service. 

Costs. — The  total  cost  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  approximately  $15,870,000,  about  $1.19  per  pint  of  blood 
collected.  Of  this  amount,  about  19  cents  was  paid  from  local  chapter  funds 
and  the  remainder  by  the  National  Headquarters. 

In  the  original  program,  the  total  cost  of  the  operation  was  borne  by  the 
Red  Cross.  When  the  project  expanded,  the  costs  rose  so  sharply  that,  as 
of  1  September  1942,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  assumed  the  costs  of  servicing 
the  collecting  equipment,  which  were  added  to  the  expense  of  processing  the 
blood.  As  of  1  August  1943,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  blood  to  the  processing 
laboratories  was  also  assumed  by  the  Government.  The  cost  of  servicing  the 
equipment  averaged  about  60  cents  per  set,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  each 
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bottle  of  blood  in  a  refrigerated  container  was  about  15  cents.  When  blood 
typing  was  discontinued  on  1  November  1942  fp.  241),  for  reasons  other  than 
expense,  the  cost  fell  about  7  cents  per  donation,  for  a  total  of  about  a  half 
million  dollars. 

All  funds  expended  by  the  Red  Cross  were  contributed  by  the  American 
people.  They  were  carefully  supervised  and  profitably  expended,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  what  they  purchased  in  terms  of  human  lives  saved. 

THE  END  RESULT 

The  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  was  translated,  almost  overnight, 
from  a  limited  peacetime  activity  to  a  major  national  contribution  to  the 
military  effort.  It  was  enormously  successful  because  of  the  fine  organization 
of  the  program;  the  hard  work  of  those  who  operated  it;  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hours  contributed  by  volunteer  workers;  and,  most  of  all,  the 
voluntary  donation  of  millions  of  pints  of  blood  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
patriotic  American  citizens,  whose  gift  of  themselves  saved  untold  thousands 
of  lives  of  wounded  American  troops. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Blood  Donors  and  the  Technique  of  Collection 

of  Blood  ‘ 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BLOOD  DONORS 

When  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  was  inaugurated  in  1941,  there 
were  two  problems  concerning  donors  to  be  considered.  The  first  was  their 
recruitment  (p.  119).  The  second  was  their  selection.  The  second  problem  had 
two  parts,  (1)  the  collection  of  useful  and  usable  blood,  and  (2)  the  protection 
of  the  donors  from  any  mischances  and  sequelae  of  their  donations.  In  general, 
the  rules  which  were  adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Procurement, 
NRC  (National  Research  Council),  at  the  18  August  1941  {2)  meeting  remained 
the  basic  rules  throughout  the  program,  though  certain  variants  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  experience  was  accumulated. 

Initial  Specifications 

Initial  requirements  for  blood  donors  were  as  follows: 

1.  Donors  should  be  between  21  and  60  years  of  age. 

2.  Donations  should  be  accepted  from  both  males  and  females  and  from  members  of  all 
races. 

3.  No  donor  should  be  accepted  from  whom  a  donation  of  500  cc.  could  not  be  expected. 

4.  The  temperature  by  mouth  should  not  exceed  99.5°  F.  (39.5°  C.). 

5.  The  blood  pressure  should  not  exceed  180/100  mm.  Hg. 

6.  The  hemoglobin  should  be  80  percent  or  more. 

7.  The  pulse  should  be  recorded  and  note  made  of  bradycardia  and  any  irregularity. 
In  practice,  donors  with  any  irregularities  were  rejected  except  that  no  attention  was  paid 
to  an  occasional  dropped  beat. 

8.  Women  who  were  pregnant  or  who  had  delivered  or  miscarried  within  the  preceding 
9  months  were  not  accepted. 

Diabetics  were  accepted  only  on  the  written  permission  of  their  personal 
physicians. 

Donors  were  also  asked  when  they  had  last  given  blood  and  were  questioned 
concerning  possible  diseases,  which  are  discussed  under  a  separate  heading 
(p.  141). 


'  Unless  otherwise  indicflte<t,  all  data  in  this  chapter  arc  from  Dr.  Q.  Canby  Robinson’s  final  report  of  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Donor  Service  in  July  1946  (/). 
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Later  Specifications 

As  time  passed,  the  following  alterations  were  made  in  the  original  speci¬ 
fications  for  donors; 

1.  The  age  was  lowered  to  18,  with  the  proviso  that  donors  in  this  age  group  must 
present  signed  permission  from  their  parents  or  guardians. 

2.  Donors  whose  temperature  was  above  98.4°  F.  (37°  C.)  were  not  accepted. 

3.  Donors  \vith  blood  pressures  up  to  200/100  mm.  Hg  were  accepted. 

4.  A  hemoglobin  level  of  12.3  gm.  percent  was  required,  the  determination  to  be  made 
by  a  really  precise  method  (p.  160). 

5.  Both  male  and  female  donors  must  weigh  at  least  110  pounds. 

6.  Donors  were  instructed  not  to  eat  within  4  hours  before  the  donation,  and  in  the 
interim  to  drink  no  milk.  Originally,  the  requirement  was  that  no  fatty  foods  must  be  eaten 
within  a  4-hour  period,  since  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  fat  concentration  in  the  blood  would 
be  reaching  its  highest  level. 

7.  The  following  groups  of  donors  were  also  not  accepted: 

a.  Those  who  had  had  tooth  extractions  within  24  hours. 

b.  Those  who  must  return  to  work  with  heavy  machinery  within  8  hours. 

c.  Those  who  had  been  treated  for  rabies  within  the  previous  5  years. 

d.  Those  who  were  extremely  sensitive  to  horse  serum  and  similar  substances,  for 
fear  of  passive  transfer  of  sensitivity  to  the  recipient,  which  would  later  prevent  the  effective 
use  of  sera  for  tetanus,  gas  gangrene,  and  other  conditions.  Many  observers  thought  that 
this  risk  could  be  ignored  because  of  the  large  pools  of  plasma  being  used. 

e.  Military  and  commercial  fliers,  including  crews  as  well  as  pilots. 

The  understanding  was  that  donors  who  had  been  receiving  sulfonamides 
should  be  evaluated  individually.  This  regulation  was  honored  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  At  the  2  June  1944  meeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (5),  an  instance  was  reported  of  transfer  of  sulfa- 
thiazole  sensitivity  from  a  donor  to  a  recipient  who  was  receiving  the  drug. 
Although  it  was  thought  that  such  instances  might  become  more  frequent, 
there  were  no  other  reports  of  the  kind. 

Even  after  all  the  prescribed  regulations  and  restrictions  for  donors  had 
been  met,  there  were  still  some  questionable  cases.  In  these,  the  decision  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  was  made  on  an  individual  basis,  by  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  center.  It  was  the  rule,  if  any  doubt  existed  after  the  evaluation, 
to  reject  the  donor. 


Release 

Every  donor  was  required  to  sign  a  release  (fig.  27)  stating  that  he  or  she 
was  voluntarily  furnishing  blood  through  the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  that  he  or  she  agreed  that  neither  the  Red  Cross  nor  anyone 
connected  with  the  Blood  Donor  Service  would  be  held  responsible  for  any 
event  that  might  follow  the  donation. 

The  number  of  registered  donors  whose  donations  were  rejected  was 
reported  each  month  by  each  center  to  the  Technical  Director  of  the  program. 
Of  14,695,836  persons  registered,  1,514,085  (10.3  percent)  were  rejected. 
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chiefly  for  low  hemoglobin  levels  (p.  158)  or  high  hlootl  pressure.  The 
breakdown  was  as  follow’s: 

5,026  of  932,927  first-time  male  donors  (0.5  percent). 

13,859  of  1,781,481  male  re-donors  (0.75  percent). 

105,432  of  1,043,833  first-time  female  donors  (10  percent). 

241,694  of  1,849,860  female  re-donors  (13  percent). 


RELEASE 

1  am  Tolunlaritf  blood  tbfoitgb  tbo  Attoricao  Rad  Croat  to  bo  oaad  by  Hro  Aray  aad 

Navy  ol  (ha  Unitod  Stalaa  or  for  etviltaa  profodfoo  aod  for  foot  purpoao  I  am  al  my  own  risk  submiRiag 
lo  tba  tasts.  asanunatioAa.  aod  procodutaa  customary  lo  eoanoctioa  with  donaboos  blood.  !  a9roo  tbal 
•ailhor  Tha  Amatican  Nabooal  Red  Cross  oor  any  aur^aoos,  phystcians,  tachnic*ans.  nursas,  aganisor 
oHicars  connaclad  with  any  ol  them,  or  who  may  ba  participahttg  olhatwiaa  in  this  work,  shall  ba  in  any 
way  ra^nstbla  for  aoy  coaaaquaocaa  to  ma  rasulbog  bom  foa  giving  ol  such  blood  or  bom  any  ci  tha 
tests,  asaminations  or  procaduras  locidaat  Iharatat  aod  I  bar^y  ralaasa  and  dischatga  each  and  all  ol 
them  bom  all  claims  sm  daraands  whalsoavar  which  I.  my  hatis.  axacutors.  administralors  or  assigna 


have  or  may  have  against  tham  or  any  ol  them  laaaoo  ol  any  matlar  ralativa  or  incidaol  to  such  dooo- 
hoo  oi  blo^  aod  f  aotaa  that  tha  above- maotionad  organisatioo  ssay  use  in  any  way  that  they  may 
deem  advisable  aoy  baUoca  or  residua  ol  tha  blood,  aod  aoy  by-products  kharabom. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  1  have  harauofo  sol  my  hand  aod  seal  ^  . . 

day  oi  .  . 194 

lo  the  praaaoca  oi  .  .  (L  S.) 


Figuke  27. — Rclea.s«!  signed  by  donors  before  they  gave  blood  at  American  Red  Cross  blood 

donor  centers. 


DONORS  WITH  SPECIAL  DISEASES 
History -Taking 

The  problem  of  disease  in  volunteer  blood  donors  had  two  aspects,  (1) 
the  protection  of  the  donor  and  (2)  the  protection  of  the  recipient  from  trans¬ 
missible  diseases  or  diseases  thought  to  be  transmissible.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  blood  program,  very  little  specific  information 
was  available  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  diseases  if  blood  were  drawn  during 
an  illness  or  shortly  thereafter.  As  a  precaution,  however,  donors  were  not 
accepted  if  they  had  had,  or  were  recently  convalescent  from,  any  infectious 
disease  or  any  other  disease  of  known  or  unknown  etiology. 

Regulations  provided  that  blood  donors  sh'^uld  be  questioned  by  the  regis¬ 
tered  nurse  or  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  center  concerning  their  previous 
history  of  disease  and  any  current  symptoms.  On  the  whole,  these  regulations 
were  honored,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  observance  depended 
not  only  upon  the  care  (or  carelessness)  of  center  personnel  but  also  upon  the 
workload.  On  D-day,  for  instance,  when  the  centers  were  crowded  with  un¬ 
scheduled  as  well  as  scheduled  donors,  questioning  must  have  been  superficial 
if  it  was  carried  out  at  all. 
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The  regulations,  however,  provided  for  questioning  the  would-be  donor 
on  the  following  matters  (4)- 

1.  Any  illness  within  the  past  month.  Particular  note  was  taken  of  the  presence,  or 
expected  development,  of  upper  respiratory  infections.  The  physician  in  charge  was  asked 
to  rule  in  questionable  cases. 

2.  Sinusitis  and  hay  fever.  Donors  were  acceptable  if  they  were  not  having  acute 
attacks  and  were  otherwise  in  good  health. 

3.  S(>ptic  sore  throat  within  the  past  3  months.  The  physician  in  charge  made  the 
decision. 

4.  Undulant  fever  or  clinical  tuberculosis  within  the  past  5  years.  Either  disqualified 
the  donor.  If  he  had  had  extrapulinonary  tuberculosis,  the  physician  in  charge  made  the 
decision. 

а.  Cardiovascular  disease,  as  evidencwl  by  shortness  of  breath,  swelling  of  the  feet,  a 
persistent  cough,  or  pain  in  the  chest.  A  history  of  cardiovascular  disease,  or  the  existence 
of  any  of  these  symptoms  and  signs,  disc|ualificd  the  donor. 

б.  Jaundice  within  the  past  6  months.  Donors  with  such  a  history  were  immediately 
disqualified.  If  there  was  a  family  history  of  jaundice,  the  physician  in  charge  made  the 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  closeness  of  contact  and  the  nature  of  the  jaundice.  It  should  be 
rcmeml)ered  that  scrum  hepatitis  did  not  become  a  problem  until  the  last  year  of  the  blood 
program  (p.  674). 

7.  Fainting  spells  and  convulsions.  The  physician  in  charge  made  the  decision.  Such 
donors  were  practically  always  rejected. 

8.  Rabies.  Volunteers  who  had  had  treatment  for  this  condition  within  the  past  5 
years  were  rejected. 

9.  Virus  infections  such  as  dengue,  yellow  fever,  atypical  pneumonia,  and  virus  exanthem¬ 
ata.  These  volunteers,  who  were  usually  evfduated  individually,  were  not  accepted  until 
6  months  had  elapsed. 

On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  literature,  which  contained  reports  of  several 
cases  in  which  leukemic  blood  had  been  transfused,  it  was  decidetl  that  this 
disease  was  not  transmissible  by  this  route  (5).  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
some  reports  of  the  treatment  of  agranulocytosis  by  leukemic  blood.  There 
was  also  some  evidence  that  sodium  citrate  was  somewhat  toxic  for  the  cells 
of  mice  with  leukemia. 

The  risk  of  serum  hepatitis  from  transfused  plasma,  unsuspected  until 
late  in  the  war,  proved  the  greatest  risk  of  all  (p.  674).  Early  in  the  war, 
the  chief  concern  was  with  syphilis  and  malaria. 

Syphilis 

The  “Minimum  Requirements  for  Unfiltered  Normal  Human  Plasma,” 
issued  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health  on  20  February  1941  (p.  279),  specified 
that  an  acceptable  serologic  test  for  syphilis  must  be  made  in  a  qualified  labora¬ 
tory  on  a  specimen  of  blood  taken  at  the  time  of  bleeding  and  that  the  blood 
should  not  be  used  for  the  production  of  normal  human  plasma  unless  the  result 
of  the  test  was  negative. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  13  July 
1944,  the  subject  was  discussed  extensively,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  evidence 
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showed  that  the  chance  of  transmitting  syphilis  by  transfusion  was  very  remote. 
The  hfe  of  the  spirochete  had  been  demonstrated  in  laboratory  studies  with 
infected  testicular  tissue  to  be  less  than  92  hours  in  stored  blood,  and  its  survival 
would  probably  be  shorter  in  organisms  occurring  naturally  in  the  bloodstream. 

The  following  recommendations  were  therefore  adopted: 

1.  A  serologic  test  for  syphilis  should  be  required  on  each  blood  intended  for  processing 
into  plasma,  the  test  to  be  performed  by  a  method  approved  by  the  Venereal  Disease  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

2.  In  addition,  the  Kline  exclusion  test  or  the  Kahn  presumptive  test  should  be  per¬ 
formed  on  bloods  to  be  used  in  suspensions  of  red  blood  cells. 

3.  Resuspended  red  blood  cells  would  be  acceptable  for  use  only  if  they  were  derived 
from  serologically  negative  blood. 

4.  Blood  cells  to  be  used  for  resuspension  and  transfusion  should  be  held  for  72  hours 
at  ■’9°  P'.  (4°  C.)  before  rcinfusion,  in  conformity  with  existing  Red  Cross  regulations. 


Malaria 

Malarious  donors  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  never  furnished  the  problem  that 
they  did  in  certain  oversea  theaters  (pp.  423  and  597),  but  they  could  not  be 
ignored,  one  reason  being  that  there  were  then  no  criteria  for  the  complete 
cure  of  malaria  (5).  It  was  known  that  the  parasites  did  not  survive  either 
freezing  or  drying,  and  that  frozen  or  dried  plasma  processed  from  the  blood 
of  malarious  donors  therefore  would  not  transmit  the  disease. 

The  matter  first  came  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  on  10  March  1942  (6).  A  number  of  lines  of  investigation  were 
suggested,  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  advised,  for  the  present,  to  use 
caution  in  processing  liquid  plasma  in  malarious  districts. 

At  the  12  May  1942  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (7),  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  fear  of  transmission  of  malaria  through  plasma  had  perhaps 
been  overemphasized.  Studies  on  fowl  malaria  at  the  Naval  Medical  School 
had  indicated  that  this  variety  of  Plasmodium  does  not  survive  in  dried  plasma. 
Recent  observations  in  Puerto  Rico  had  included  a  patient  who  received 
10  cc.  of  unfiltered  plasma  obtained  from  a  malarious  donor  and  who  had 
clinical  signs  of  malaria  and  positive  smears  25  days  after  inoculation.  Sub¬ 
jects  who  received  the  same  inocula  passed  through  a  Seitz  filter  did  not  de¬ 
velop  the  disease.  The  plasma  used  in  these  experiments  was  aspirated  from 
citrated  blood  that  had  been  refrigerated  for  48  hours. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Lowell  R.  Coggeshall  read  at  the  23  June  1942  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  {8)  expressed  his  own  opinion  that 
lyophilized  plasma  infected  with  malarial  parasites  was  not  dangerous  and  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  infections  from  the  transfusion  of  liquid  plasma 
over  10  days  old  if  all  the  red  blood  cells  had  been  removed.  Conclusive 
laboratory  proof  of  these  opinions  would  be  long  in  forthcoming,  but  it  had 
already  been  established  that  plasma  infected  with  Plasmodium  knowlesi 
was  not  infective  for  Rhesus  monkeys,  even  when  fresh,  if  all  the  red  cells 
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had  becMi  removed.  A  report  from  tlie  Malaria  ( ’oiifereiiee  stated  its  ofReial 
opinion  that  there  was  a  real  hazard  from  the  transfusion  of  infected  plasma, 
thou{»h  it  was  probably  safe  to  use  it  if  all  the  red  cells  had  been  removed  by 
centrifugation. 

At  the  suhcommittee  meeting  on  20  October  1942  (.9,  10),  (’dr.  Lloyd 
K.  Xewhouser,  M(',  I’SX,  reportc<i  experiments  carried  out  with  Lt.  (’dr. 
Eugene  L.  Lozner,  M(’,  l^SX,  on  IS  patieJits,  none  of  whom  developed  malaria 
after  transfusions  of  r)00  cc.  of  dried  plasma  infected  with  different  species, 
with  par»usite  counts  of  ir»0,000  per  (•<•.  A  preliminary  report  from  Dr.  Mark 
(’.  Boytl,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  concerned  the  intravenous  injection 
of  ;ir)  cc.  of  reliquefietl  lyophilized  plasma  prepared  from  blood  with  a  high 
density  of  parasites  secured  from  patients  with  Falciparum  malaria.  X'one 
of  the  subjects  in  a  completed  experiment  had  developed  malaria,  and  a  second 
experiment  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  indicate  that  the  ri'sults  would  be 
similar. 

The  (luestion  of  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  transfusion  came  up  again 
at  the  i;{  July  1944  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sulwtitutes  (J), 
in  connection  with  the  hlood  donor  regulations  of  the  X'ew  York  (’ity  Depart- 
me?Jt  of  Health,  already  discusse<l  in  connection  with  the  possible  transmission 
of  syphilis  by  red  bloo<l  cell  suspensions.  It  was  generally  <loubted  that  a 
physical  examination,  with  reliance  upon  an  enlarged  spleen,  would  identify 
malarious  donors;  the  Army  experience  had  showed  the  absence  of  this  finding 
in  many  hundreds  of  men  with  malaria.  The  Board  for  the  Coordination 
of  Malarial  Studies  considered  the  .search  for  a  palpable  spleeii  “a  futile  gesture.” 

At  this  meeting.  Commander  Lozner  reporte<l  studies  that  showed  that 
when  only  .'i-lO  cc.  of  infected  blood  had  been  injected  after  S  days’  storage, 
infection  had  followed.  If  it  couhl  be  calculated  that  the  parasites  died  at  a 
rate  plotted  on  a  logarithmic  curve,  then  they  would  probably  survive  in 
larger  quantities  of  blood  for  2  J  weeks.  Transmission  of  malaria  had  been 
reported  from  donors  who  had  been  clinically  cured  for  15  years. 

Dr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that  the  regulation  that  a  donor  should  be 
rejected  who  had  had  clinical  manif<*stations  of  malaria  within  the  past  15 
years  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  donor  from  activation  of  the 
infection  rather  than  for  the  protection  of  the  recipient. “ 

At  the  end  of  this  discussion,  it  was  recommende<l  that  a  particularly 
accurate  history  on  possible  malarial  infection  be  obtained  from  all  donors 
whose  blood  was  intended  for  preparation  of  red  blood  cell  suspensions.  Any 
donor  with  a  history  even  remotely  suggesting  the  possibility  of  malarial 
infection,  however  far  in  the  past,  should  not  l)e  accepted.  Donoi-s  should 
be  asked  not  only  whether  they  had  had  malaria  but  whether  they  had  been 
in  areas  in  which  the  disease  was  known  to  be  endemic. 


*  At  Grady  Hospital,  Aflunta,  Ga.,  it  wastmt  for  (mtirnts  whuliad  im'iirri'd  trauma,  sustaitUMl  luMiinrrhago, 

or  bt'cn  isivcn  inhalation  aiU'stlH  .sia  to  have  tmi|tt’ratun*  charts  siwrstivc  of  tertian  or  (|uartan  malariti.  Hlootl  smears 
were  dune  routinely  on  these  patients  and  (rerpieiitly  revealed  the  plasmoditd  parasite. 
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ROUTINE  OF  DONATION 

In  a  program  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service, 
an  assembly  line  type  of  production  had  to  be  developed  {11).  This  was 
necessary  not  only  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  blood  handled  but  also 
because,  when  as  fragile  a  biologic  product  as  blood  was  being  dealt  with, 
standardization  of  the  operation  was  essential.  It  was  also  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  vast  army  of  donors  that  all  equipment  and  all  technical 
details  of  collections  be  standardized. 

Bleeding  was  carried  out  by  teams,  each  of  which  consisted  of  a  physician, 
four  nurses,  a  secretary,  and  one  or  two  shipping  clerks.  The  basis  of  operation 
was  a  unit  consisting  of  two  beds  and  a  worktable  under  the  supervision  of  one 
nurse.  A  trained  team  could  easily  handle  100  donors  in  4-5  hours.  The 
fewer  the  people  who  did  the  bleeding,  the  less  the  chances  of  contamination. 

No  single  person  was  a  more  essential  part  of  the  team  than  the  secretary. 
The  handling  of  records  had  been  planned  to  require  as  little  transcription  as 
possible,  but  all  subsequent  handling  of  the  blood  depended  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  serial  numbering  of  the  medical  record,  bleeding  bottle,  and  serologic 
tube.  The  medicolegal  importance  of  accuracy  in  this  respect  needs  no 
elaboration. 

The  routine  of  a  donation  w’as  as  follows : 

1.  The  prospective  individual  donor  phoned  for  an  appointment,  or,  less  often,  came 
directly  to  the  donor  center.  If  time  and  space  were  available,  he  was  taken  at  once ;  other¬ 
wise,  he  was  given  the  earliest  possible  appointment. 

2.  Entry  to  the  center  was  through  a  reception  room,  with  an  adjoining  cloakroom. 
The  donor  then  passed  on  to  a  second  room,  in  which  his  appointment  was  checked,  and  his 
name  and  address  were  entered  on  a  daily  booking  sheet  (fig.  28).  A  standard,  serially 
numbered  registration  card  (fig.  29)  was  prepared  for  him.  It  contained  the  questions  each 
donor  was  asked,  space  for  the  replies  and  for  entering  other  data,  and  the  release  which  he 
was  later  asked  to  sign  (fig.  27) . 

3.  In  the  succeeding  room,  the  blood  pressure,  temperature,  and  pulse  were  taken  and 
recorded.  A  hemoglobin  determination  was  made  (fig.  30).  The  registered  nurse  who  had 
carried  out  these  procedures  also  asked  the  necessary  questions  and  recorded  the  replies. 
These  proceedings  were  conducted  at  separate  tables,  so  that  complete  privacy  was  assured. 
When  they  were  completed,  the  donor  signed  the  release.  Later,  all  data  connected  with  the 
donation  (and  subsequent  donations)  were  filed  under  the  donor’s  name  (fig.  31). 

4.  Bleeding  was  originally  conducted  in  separate  cubicles  in  the  belief  that  the  sight  of 
other  donors  would  be  harmful.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  common  bleeding  room  (fig.  32), 
where  the  donors  were  in  full  view  of  each  other,  was  good  psychology  and  also  efficient, 
in  that  the  physician  in  charge  could  keep  close  check  on  all  donors  while  bleeding  was  in 
progress.  As  many  as  36  bleeding  tables  or  cots  were  set  up  in  a  single  room,  with  a  small 
work  stand  between  each  pair. 

5.  When  the  original  regulations  were  drawn  up  {2),  it  was  specified  that  the  donor 
lie  recumbent  for  at  least  10  minutes  after  the  blood  was  drawn.  If  there  was  any  sort  of 
reaction,  the  period  of  recumbency  was  prolonged  or  he  was  moved  to  a  separate  room,  in 
which  he  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  physician  in  charge,  a  nurse,  or  a  nurse’s  aide, 
a.s  his  condition  indicated. 
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Figure  29. — Card  iis<‘d  by  .American  Red  Cross  for  registration  and  history  of  blood  donors. 


6.  After  tlio  rest  pieriod,  the  donor  was  taken  to  the  canteen,  operated  by  the  Red 
Cross  Canteen  Corps,  and,  seated  at  a  small  table,  was  given  milk,  a  soft  drink,  crackers,  or 
other  light  refreshment  (figs.  33  and  34).  Whisky  was  not  given. 

7.  When  the  donor  was  ready  to  leave  the  center,  he  was  presented  with  a  certificate 
and  emblem  (p.  128)  attesting  the  donation,  and  was  also  given  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
appointment  for  another  donation  at  the  end  of  8  weeks. 

The  reception  and  treatment  of  donors  at  the  centers  were  an  important 
part  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service.  All  personnel  recognized  the  importance  of 
treating  them  courteously  in  every  phase  of  the  procedure.  They  were  wel¬ 
comed  cordialh’’  but  not  effusively.  If  a  volunteer  had  to  be  rejected,  the 
reason  for  the  rejection  was  made  clear  by  careful  explanation  bj*  the  physician 
or  nurse,  and,  if  it  seemed  practical,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  he  reapply 
at  a  later  date. 

The  spirit  of  comradeship  among  the  donors  in  the  centers  was  notable, 
although  they  represented  every  social,  economic,  and  educational  background. 
The  sights  and  sounds  in  the  canteen  after  donations  suggested  groups  of  old 
friends  rather  than  persons  who  shortly  before  had  been  complete  strangers  to 
each  other.  The  donation  of  blood  without  doubt  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
donor  who  had  made  it,  and  the  donors  themselves  repeatedh*  expressed  this 
feeling. 


TECHNIQUE  OF  COLLECTION  OF  BLOOD 
General  Considerations 


The  basic  requirement  that  blood  be  collected  under  conditions  of  absolute 
asepsis  was  met  by  the  use  of  a  closed  system  (),  /.?).  Standard  equipment 
was  used  (p.  151).  It  was  decided  that  gloves,  gowns,  masks,  and  caps  need 
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Figure  30  — Determination  of  donor’s  hemoglobin 
and  blood  pressure,  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor 
Center,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


not  be  used,  and  that  sheets  and  towels  need  not  be  sterilized  (2).  Everything 
used  in  the  bleeding  set,  however,  was  sterilized  in  an  autoclave  at  250°  F. 
(121°  C.)  for  30  minutes.  In  addition  to  the  equipment  prepared  daily  at  each 
center  for  the  next  day’s  quota,  a  constant  supply  of  equipment  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  centers  from  the  processing  laboratories,  where  needles  were  sharpened, 
rubber  tubing  was  cleaned,  and  other  procedures  were  carried  out. 

The  greatest  care  was  e.xercised  in  all  details  of  the  procedure.  A  sterile 
needle  was  used  for  each  donor,  dispensed  from  an  individual  test  tube  or  other 
container  from  which  it  could  be  removed  without  risk  of  contamination  from 
air  or  from  the  hands  of  the  operator.  The  Novocain  (procaine  hydrochloride) 
for  each  day’s  use  was  dispensed  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  by  one  nurse, 
under  as  nearly  aseptic  conditions  as  possible.  Diaphragm-stoppered  bottles, 
which  permitted  nndtiple  withdrawals,  were  not  used. 

Details  of  Technique 

Bleeding  was  usually  carried  out  by  a  graduate  nurse,  under  supervision 
of  the  physician  or  medical  officer  in  charge.  Any  problems  which  arose  during 
the  procedure  were  referred  by  the  nurse  to  him. 


Hl.OOl*  IMUK'.HAM 
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Fl(it  KK  m -  I'ilcrooin,  American  lied  Cross  lilood  Donor 
Center,  San  Antonio,  'I'ex. 


'rill'  fdllowiiio:  l('(  liiii<ni('  was  I'ln ployed  (litr.  -lo): 

1.  Witli  tlie  donor  recumbent  on  a  paddl'd  tatib'  or  tieil,  tlie  arm  was  tiared,  and  the 
most  suitable  site  for  venipuncture  selected.  I'suall.v,  tliis  was  the  anterior  .asliect  of  tlie 
uijper  forearm. 

2.  A  blood  pressure  cuff,  folded  to  Indf  its  widtli,  was  applied  to  the  arm,  to  servi'  as  a 
tourniquet.  Except  durinii  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  bottle,  the  tourni(|uet  was  not  released 
unless  a  clamp  was  a|)plied  to  seal  off  the  inlet  tnbinn  completely.  Itefore  the  vein  was 
entered,  the  pressure  in  the  cuff  was  raised  to  4t>-t>l)  mm.  llfi. 

d.  The  selected  site  was  scrubbed  mechanicall.v  over  an  area  4  by  4  inches  with  oO- 
jM'rcent  .solution  of  ureen  siiap  followed  by  the  application  of  alcohol  (70  percent  by  weight). 
Iodine  (2-percent  aqueous  solution  I'.S.P.)  was  applied,  allowed  to  dr.v,  and  then  removed 
with  a  sponge  wet  with  alcohol.  If,  for  any  re;u“on,  bleeding  had  to  be  delayed,  the  field 
was  covered  with  a  gauze  siiuare  .soaked  in  alcohol. 

4.  Vi'tiipuncture  was  jicrformed  without  touching  the  prepared  area  of  the  forearm. 
If  introduction  of  the  needle  was  diflicnlt,  it  was  jx'rmi.ssible  to  palpate  the  site  above  and 
below  the  puncture  after  the  neeille  was  in  situ.  If  the  needle  had  to  be  withdrawn  after  it 
had  pi'iietrated  the  skin,  ji  fresh  bleeding  .set  was  used  for  the  si'cond  attempt.  Not  more 
than  two  attempts  to  enter  ;i  vein  were  (lerinitteil. 
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Kiguhe  32.  -  C^illcctioii  of  blood  at  various  Auu'rican  Rod  Cross  blood  donor  fciitcrs. 
A.  Sail  Diogo,  Calif.  H.  Fort  Worth,  To.k.  (showing  the  last  blood  donation  bidorc  the 
center  was  dosed  on  13  October  l'.)44'l.  C.  I'nidentified  center  (photograj)h,  courtesy  .\ineri- 
caii  Rod  Cross). 


5.  Th(!  actual  bleeding  occupied  about  5  minutes.  Every  effort  was  made  to  collect 
500  cc.,  and  no  bleeding  was  counted  as  such  unless  the  bottle  was  filled  to  th<‘  300-cc.  level. 
If  suction  was  necessary,  as  it  occasionally  was,  a  hand  pump  was  used.  The  bottle  was 
not  rotated  during  the  collection  of  the  blood. 

6.  After  the  needle  was  withdrawn,  the  arm  was  either  kept  extended  or  was  elevated; 
it  was  never  flexed.  Pressuri'  was  maintained  over  the  xenipuneture  with  a  gauze  square 
held  in  place  by  the  nurse  or,  more  often,  by  tin*  donor  himsidf.  Then  a  small  piece  of  gauze, 
held  in  place  by  adhesive,  was  placed  over  the  puncture. 

7.  While  the  bleeding  was  in  progress,  the  bleeding  bottle  was  tagged,  as  was  the 
serologic  tube,  with  the  donor’s  name  and  serial  number,  ami  the  name  on  each  receptacle 
was  checked  with  the  donor.  A  double  card  wa.s  used  for  the  bleeding  bottle. 

8.  The  serology  sample  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  bleeding.  The  tube  was  kejit  below 
the  level  of  the  bottle,  to  prevent  blood  from  running  back  into  the  bottle,  whili;  it  was 
collected. 

9.  \  spring  clamp  was  placed  on  both  steel  inserts  and  both  tubes  in  the  stojipi'r  of  the 
bleeding  bottle  (fig,  3()),  so  bent  as  to  coii.stricf  the  rubber  tub«-s  at  the  bases  of  the  inserts. 
An  eighth  of  an  inch  of  tubing  extemled  above  the  edges  of  the  steel  inserts,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  their  cutting  through  it.  Both  inlet  tube  and  airway  tube  were  cut  flush  with 
the  edge  of  the  stopfier. 

10.  A  careful  check  was  made,  to  be  certain  that  there  were  no  air  leaks  about  the  hub 
of  the  needle  or  at  the  point  at  which  the  tubing  was  connected  with  the  steel  tubes.  If  any 
leaks  were  fouml,  or  if  tluTC  was  any  break  in  technique  in  the  course  of  the  bleeding,  the 
bleeding  tag  was  marked  “P.C.,”  to  indicate  potential  contamination. 
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l-KaKK  Canteens,  Aiuerican  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers. 
A.  I.os  .\nneles,  Calif.  H.  Clifton,  Tex.  (mobile  setup).  C  and  I). 
Fort  Wortli,  Tex.  li.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  F.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I’ostbleetling  Dispo-silion  of  Blood 

Tho  Ixttth's  of  l)l(»o(l  wore  moved  at  ffiunient  iiilervids  from  the  Ideediiis' 
room  to  larjre  refrijrerators,  tlie  temperature  of  wliieli  was  strictly  controlled. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  day,  all  the  donations  were  packed  in  iefri<rerator  chests  (p.  21)4) 
by  trained  blood  custodians  (fi<r.  ‘-M)  and  dispatched,  by  railway  e.xpress  or  truck, 
to  a  processinj;  lal)orat<»ry.  A  daily  shii)pine:  list,  including  each  donor’s 
name  and  serial  number,  was  nnide  in  triplicate  and  accompanied  eacli  ship- 
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Figure  34. — Kitchen  attached  to  canteen,  American  Red  Cross 
Blood  Donor  Center,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

inent.  Processing,  beginning  with  serologic  testing,  started  the  following 
morning.  The  blood  was  moved  on  prearranged  express  schedules,  so  that 
each  lot  reached  the  laboratory  within  24  hours  after  it  was  collected. 

REACTIONS  TO  DONATIONS 

The  efficiency  of  the  selection  of  donors  by  the  regulations  outlined  is 
evidenced  in  the  very  few  fatalities,  and  the  few  really  serious  accidents,  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  program.  The  accident  rate  in  donor  centers,  in 
fact,  was  far  below  the  accepted  accident  rate  for  the  population  as  a  whole  {11). 
It  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  into  consideration  the  millions  of 
people  involved,  that  the  donation  of  a  pint  of  blood  was  harmless  and  that 
among  the  same  group  of  people,  engaged  in  such  presumably  innocuous 
occupations  as  taking  baths,  using  electrical  appliances,  or  going  up  or  down 
stairs,  the  percentage  of  accidents  over  the  same  period  was  probably  much 
greater. 

In  April  1943,  a  member  company  inquired  of  the  Medical  Committee  of 
the  Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation  whether  the  giving  of  blood  affected  produc¬ 
tion  and  caused  absenteeism.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  there  were  no  undesirable  effects  at  all  {13). 
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ri(;i  KK  I’.'). — J^tcjis  in  culh  ci  inn  nf  bimxl  ;it  Ami  i  ic.'iii  licrl  C’rnss  1)1()()(1  (loniir  cfnlcrs. 
A.  A|)|>lic.'il  inn  nf  blond  prc.'.'iin'  ;is  tniirnif|iii-t .  'I'lin  dniinr  .ui\ in-j;  blood  (at  Id  'roro, 
Califd  is  t  wii’c-w o'lndial  Marine  Air  Corps  Aia-,  (‘ai)!.  I  )on  Aldrieli,  \\  lio  ^illol  down  20.lapa- 
ni'S(!  planes  in  I  he  I’acilic.  1!.  ( '.  \'enipunct  nre.  I).  Application  of  f;a)i/.i' to  site  of  i)tniplnre 
and  <’U’valioti  of  arm  after  Mood  has  bi'cn  collecleil.  vPhotoeraphs  A  attd  13,  courtesy 
American  Ucd  Cross.; 

sample  experience  u  as  eiterl  to  prove  I  lit*  statement :  ( Int'  enm|)an\  ,  al  ter 
an  intensive  drivt*  anmno- olliet*  ami  shop  em|)loy('(‘s  had  produced  d.dls  d«)na- 
tions  diirin;:  the  \  isit  of  a  mohile  hleedinu:  unit,  did  not  find  a  sin^rle  ahsenee 
Irom  illiK'ss  imniediat(>l\  alleruard  that  could  l)i>  attrihiitt'd  to  th(‘  donation. 
One  rciison.  of  course,  was  tliiit  the  earefid  predrmation  ehe<d<  had  eliminated 
tin*  dmiors  likely  lo  he  adversely  tdlVett'd.  'I'he  hlood  was  always  drtiwn  idter 
the  worker  went  on  the  shift,  never  hefore.  OHiet'  workers  Generally  returned 
to  \\(»i  k  direetlx ,  hut  simp  workers  waitral  for  2  hours. 
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Figube  36. — Application  of  clamp  to  Red  Cross  donor  bottle  when  col¬ 
lection  of  blood  is  complete.  A.  Airway  and  bleeding  tube.  B.  Bottle 
tubes  damned  off. 


Other  companies  also  reported  that  they  found  no  absences  attributable  to 
the  donations,  no  increased  incidence  of  colds  or  other  upper  respiratory 
infections,  and  no  increase  in  fatigue.  Many  reported,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  donation  seemed  to  have  provided  a  stimulus  to  greater  effort  and  improved 
morale. 

Incidence  of  Reactions 

In  order  to  obtain  information  directly  from  the  donors  concerning  the 
effects  of  donation,  10,000  postcards  were  distributed  to  consecutive  donors  at 
each  of  four  centers,  with  the  request  that  they  be  filled  in  and  returned  within 
the  week.  Replies  were  received  from  27,021  donors  (68.2  percent),  the  number 
probably  including  most,  though  not  all,  of  those  who  had  experienced  any 
effects. 

Of  the  27,021  donors  who  replied,  81.6  percent  had  no  complaints.  Those 
with  complaints  usually  had  more  than  one.  In  all,  8.9  percent  reported  some 
general  ill  effects  and  10.1  percent  had  some  trouble  in  the  arm  from  which  the 
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KiofUK  ;$7.  SliippiiiK  rooiM  at  uiikleiiUI'M‘(l  AiniTiciui  Kt‘<l  ('ro.'s  bloiMl 

iloiior  c«!nl<T. 


I)I<)()(1  was  witlulrawn,  l)ii(  otily  4.1  |•(*|)o^t('(l  liiiiitalioii  nl'  activity 

within  the  week  alter  the  donation  (tlie  ti>;ures  an*  overlapping:).  The  j)ereent.- 
a<:e  of  upiM'r  respiratory  infeetions,  less  than  1  percent,  was  lower  than  the 
‘Ceneral  inei<h*n<'e  of  such  infeethnis  during  the  period  covered  by  the  survey. 
\  ,s:ood  proportion  of  those  who  complained  of  some  lassitude  and  weakness  in 
the  4S  hours  after  the  donation  were  sedentary  indoor  workers  or  housewives. 
The  Blood  Donor  Service  was  unaware  of  specific  instances  of  absenteeism, 
but  there  is  no  iloubt  that  occasional  persons  look  ailvanla'xe  of  their  donations 
to  remain  away  from  work. 

'lypcs  of  Heart  ions 

Accidents  and  n-act ions  amoiii:  donors  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  (hitei  Major, 
M(')  Karl  S.  Taylor  (//)  in  a  pres<*ntation  to  llie  .Vmerican  Mi'dical  .\ssociation 
at  its  annual  meetin>:  in  dune  11142.  by  wbich  tinu*  2Nli,l!>7  bhaalimrs  had  been 
carried  out,  with  1(),:>4S  reactiiuis  (it..')  piu'cenl).  Later,  with  Dr.  .Mary  lleiss 
lioynlon,  .Major  'I'aylor  (  /  D  analy/.<*d  the  reactions  whieh  had  occurred  in  the 
more  than  7  million  donors  who  ha<l  <:iven  blood  up  to  1  .Vpril  I'.Mt.*  'I'he 
significant  data  of  both  analyses  wen*  as  follows; 

Fatalities.  Several  fatal  illnesses  had  their  inci'plion  immediately  after 
donations,  the  most  imiiortant  bein<:  in  the  ^roup  of  d  niors  with  cardiac  or 
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other  circulatory  conditions.  In  all,  there  were  10  fatal  cardiovascular  acci¬ 
dents  within  3  to  48  hours  after  the  donors  had  left  the  centers,  in  addition  to  1 
fatality  in  a  center,  caused  by  a  sudden  coronarj'  arterial  occlusion.  The  giving 
of  blood  was  thought  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these  deaths. 

There  were  also  eight  instances  of  angina  pectoris,  coronary  thrombosis,  or 
cerebral  hemorrhage  during,  or  within  2  hours  after,  the  donations;  all  were 
followed  by  recovery. 

Fainting. — In  both  the  1941  and  1944  surveys,  the  most  disturbing  reaction 
was  impending  faintness,  actual  faintness,  or  occasionally,  a  deeper  loss  of 
consciousness.  Compilation  of  reports  from  all  bleeding  centers  at  the  end  of 
the  war  gave  the  number  of  donors  who  “fainted  or  stayed  longer  than  usual” 
after  the  donation  as  490,000  out  of  more  than  13  million  donors  (3.7  percent). 
About  half  of  this  group  showed  definite  syncope,  though  the  loss  of  conscious¬ 
ness  was  only  momentary.  A  small  number  presented  not  only  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  but  generalized  convulsions,  incontinence,  cyanosis,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  very  striking  tetany  with  carpopedal  spasm.  All  responded  rapidly  to 
symptomatic  treatment. 

All  centers  were  equipped  to  treat  such  conditions,  and  all  mobile  units 
carried  with  them  equipment  for  intravenous  administration  of  saline  solution, 
as  well  as  sedative  and  other  drugs. 

The  most  likely  subject  for  syncope  was  a  young  adult  weighing  between 
100  and  110  pounds  (later,  110  pounds  was  the  lower  limit  for  a  donor).  If  he 
was  also  hypotensive,  he  was  almost  certain  to  have  some  reaction.  Another 
candidate  for  syncope  was  the  donor  who  had  worked  a  long  shift  at  a  factory, 
particularly  in  warm  weather;  in  such  cases,  dehydration  was  also  a  factor. 

Emotional  and  psychic  influences  played  a  major  role  in  fainting.  Some 
donors  fainted  before  bleeding  was  begun  or  soon  after  it  was  started.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  wife  or  the  husband  fainted  while  the  spouse  was  being  bled. 

Weakness. — Few  opportunities  arose  to  pass  judgment  on  donors  who 
complained  of  limitation  of  activities  because  of  weakness  or  lassitude  for  7-10 
days  after  the  donation.  When  e.xaminations  could  be  made,  no  basis  was 
found  for  the  complaints,  which  seemed  to  be  chiefl3’’  of  emotional  or  psj’cho- 
genic  origin. 

Lacerations  and  contusions. — A  few  lacerations,  contusions,  and  fractures 
occurred  in  association  with  fainting,  most  often  in  subjects  wlio  had  refused  to 
rest  after  the  donation. 

Local  reactions. — The  most  frequent  local  complication  was  e.xtravc3dtion 
of  blood  into  the  tissues  at  the  point  of  venipuncture.  The  area  was  discolored, 
and  was  sometimes  swollen  and  uncomfortable,  for  several  da\’s.  There  were 
a  few  instances  of  dermatitis  about  the  venipuncture,  but  no  record  of  iodine  or 
other  burns.  There  were  also  about  30  reported  instances  of  local  infection.  It 
was  reported  that  one  donor  had  developed  a  staphylococcic  septicemia  after  the 
donation,  but  since  he  recovered  in  5  days,  the  diagnosis  was  considered  highly 
unlikely. 
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Other  complications. — Other  complications  than  those  just  discussed  were 
minor  and  infrequent.  .lill  rumored  reports  of  profound  anemia  and  pros¬ 
tration  were  traced  to  the  sources  and  all  were  found  to  be  groundless. 

REGENERATION  OF  HEMOGLOBIN 
Initial  Studies 

In  June  1941,  Dr.  Taylor  {15)  reported  an  analysis  he  had  received,  in  a 
personal  communication  from  E.  M.  Katzen,  of  a  carefully  controlled  study  of 
100  professional  male  donors  of  the  Blood  Transfusion  Association,  New  York 
City.  These  100  men  had  given  3,617  transfusions,  averaging  525  cc.  each,  over 
periods  ranging  from  4  to  14  years  and  averaging  7  years.  They  had  given  from 
16  to  101  times  during  the  period  of  observation,  an  average  of  36  times  per 
donor.  They  were  required  to  rest  1  week  between  transfusions  for  eacli  100  cc. 
of  blood  donated.  They  had  hemoglobin  determinations  every  month  they 
gave  blood  and  a  routine  checkup  every  3  months  if  they  had  not  donated  in  the 
interval. 

None  of  these  donors  showed  any  significant  failure  to  regenerate  hemo¬ 
globin  when  they  were  studied  at  the  end  of  their  rest  period,  and  over  the 
years  there  had  been  little  variation  from  their  original  hemoglobin  values. 
This  long-term  study  was  taken  to  indicate  that  repeated  blood  donations  at 
stated  intervals  had  no  deleterious  effects  on  healthy  donore. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  June  1942 
(S), Dr. Taylor  pointed  out  that  the  immense  number  of  donors  recruited  by  the 
Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  offered  opportunities  for  investigation,  particu¬ 
larly  studies  of  hemoglobin  regeneration,  which  should  not  be  neglected.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  17  November  1943  {16),  he  reported  the 
studies  of  Dr.  Charles  Doan,  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine,  on  over 
4,000  donors  who  had  given  blood  from  one  to  five  times  at  the  Red  Cross  donor 
center  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  When  blood  was  given  every  8  weeks,  about  80 
percent  of  the  women  donors  showed  prompt  return  to  their  original  hemoglobin 
values.  The  remaining  20  percent  did  not,  nor  did  their  values  retm-n  to  the 
original  levels  even  when  the  interval  between  donations  was  a  long  as  4  months. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Taylor  that  a  certain  number  of  donors 
would  either  have  to  be  rejected  (and  the  Tallqvist  technique,  unfortunately, 
was  diflSicult  to  read  at  the  80-percent  level,  then  the  critical  level  for  rejection 
of  donors)  or  would  have  to  be  given  iron. 

Dr.  Doan’s  data  confirmed  the  observations  made  by  Fowler  and  Barer  {17) 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  CoUege  of  Medicine  on  200  donors,  who  gave 
blood  for  636  transfusions. 

The  idea  of  administering  iron  to  donors  was  not  well  received  by  some  of 
the  committee  members,  who  thought  it  a  dangerous  policy  for  Red  Cross  donor 
centers  to  practice  medicine.  Dr.  A.  M,  Fisher,  who  was  present  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Canadian  National  Research  Council,  said  that  donations  in 
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Canada  were  now  limited  to  five  a  j’ear.  Some  Canadian  donor  centers  pre¬ 
scribed  iron  but  others  thought  it  a  poor  policy  to  suggest  to  donors  that  they 
might  not  regenerate  blood  promptly. 

The  problem  of  posttransfusion  anemia  in  women  donors  was  discussed  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (18)  and  at  the 
Blood  Donor  Conferences  held  in  December  1943  and  January  1944  (p  119). 
Captain  Taylor  reported  at  these  meetings  that  several  studies  carried  out  by 
the  Red  Cross  had  showed  that  a  certain  percentage  of  female  donors  developed 
some  anemia  after  blood  donations,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  justified  to  say 
that  “medical  authorities  were  becoming  worried  about  possible  resultant 
anemias.”  At  the  Januar}’  1944  conference,  there  was  general  agreement  that 
the  incidence  of  posttransfusion  anemia  was  about  15  percent,  but  there  was 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  iron  by  physicians  at  the  blood  donor 
centers. 

Recommendations  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

An  ad  hoc  committee  (Dr.  Elmer  L.  DeGowin,  Chairman,  Captain  Taylor, 
Col.  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  Captain  N''whouser,  Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia) 
appointed  at  the  5  January  1944  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  met  on  19  January  1944,  with  Dr.  Doan;  Dr.  Willis  M.  Fowler; 
Dr.  Carl  V.  Moore,  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine;  and  Dr. William 
Thalhimer.  It  was  agreed: 

1.  That  the  Tallqvist  test  for  hemoglobin  was  highly  inaccurate  and  had  not  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  selection  of  donors  without  anemia. 

2.  That  many  female  donors  who  should  not  have  given  blood  had  been  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  this  test. 

3.  That  the  Red  Cross,  to  prevent  post  transfusion  anemia,  must  devise  other  standards 
for  the  selection  of  donors.  Changes  in  the  technique  of  selection  had  been  impractical 
up  to  this  time,  particularly  in  mobile  bleeding  units,  because  there  had  been  no  quick, 
accurate,  and  simple  technique  available  to  determine  the  hemoglobin  level. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  recommended : 

1.  That  the  recently  devised  Thalhimer  modification  of  the  copper  sulfate  technique 
of  Phillips,  Van  Slyke  et  al.  (p.  257)  be  used  to  determine  the  critical  level  of  hemoglobin  for 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  donors.  This  test  had  the  additional  advantage  of  indicating 
hypoproteinemia;  Dr.  Doan’s  data  suggested  that  some  women  tend  to  regenerate  plasma 
proteins  after  transfusion  even  more  slowly  than  they  regenerate  hemoglobin. 

2.  That  over  the  next  6  weeks,  Dr.  Doan  compare  the  accuracy  of  the  prescribed  method 
with  that  of  the  Evelyn  colorimeter  in  the  blood  donor  center  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Final 
acceptance  of  the  copper  sulfate  method  should  await  his  final  report. 

3.  That  arrangements  be  made  to  procure  the  solutions  used  in  the  copper  sulfate 
test  and  to  procure  photoelectric  colorimeters  to  use  for  occasional  quantitative  determina¬ 
tions  of  hemoglobin  in  multiple  donors  and  for  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  copper  sulfate 
technique. 

4.  That  the  minimum  level  of  hemoglobin  for  acceptable  donors  of  both  sexes  be  tenta¬ 
tively  placed  at  11.5  gm.  percent.  By  this  criterion,  if  Dr.  Doan’s  data  were  correct,  about 
25  percent  of  all  females  and  about  20  percent  of  all  males  living  in  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  Ohio  would  be  rejected.  Final  action  on  this  point  would  be  taken  after  receipt 
of  further  studies  by  Dr.  Doan  on  multiple  donors. 
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5.  That  Drs.  Doan  and  Moore  be  permitted  to  prescribe  iron  at  their  discretion  in 
the  blood  donor  centers  at  Columbus  and  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Doan  wished  to  give  iron  only 
to  re-donors  who  regenerated  hemoglobin  slowly.  Dr.  Moore  wished  to  test  its  effect  on 
the  incidence  of  rejections  of  re-donors.  Both  physicians  were  asked  to  observe  the  effect 
of  its  prescription  on  relations  of  the  centers  with  the  local  medical  profession. 

No  action  would  be  taken,  until  additional  data  were  av’ailable,  on  the 
volume  of  blood  to  be  collected  from  female  donors;  on  the  incidence  of  re¬ 
jection  of  female  donors  in  the  age  group  18-21  years;  and  on  an  increase  of 
intervals  between  donations  in  women.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Captain 
Taylor,  who  thought  it  highly  undesirable  to  question  women  on  this  point, 
no  recommendations  were  made  concerning  donations  during  menstruation. 

In  further  discussion  of  iron  therapy,  it  was  concluded  that  since  medical 
practice  varied  in  different  localities,  the  local  technical  supervisor  was  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  the  repercussions  of  any  given  policy  on  the  local  medical 
profession  and  on  the  procurement  of  donors.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  repeated  bleedings  undoubtedly  produced  iron-deficiency  anemia  in  some 
women  and  that  the  Red  Cross,  because  of  its  publicity  concerning  the  safety 
of  blood  donations,  was  morally  if  not  legally  responsible  for  it. 

Followup  Actions 

By  21  April  1944  {19),  aU  blood  donor  centers  had  been  supplied  with 
materials  for  the  Thalhimer-Phillips-Van  Slyke  copper  sulfate  test.  The 
solutions  were  adjusted  to  a  hemoglobin  concentration  of  12.3  gm.  for  all 
donors,  since  it  had  been  found  in  over  a  thousand  males  tested  that  only 
5  had  hemoglobin  levels  below  13.5  gm.  percent.  With  a  minimum  standard 
of  12.4  gm.  percent,  about  10  percent  of  prospective  female  donors  had  been 
rejected,  the  incidence  being  slightly  higher  at  the  Columbus  Blood  Donor 
Center  than  at  others.  The  correlation  between  the  Evelyn  and  the  copper 
sulfate  techniques  was  reported  as  good.  The  solutions  were  regularly  checked 
for  accuracy. 

In  view  of  these  data,  it  was  recommended  that  a  single  standard  of 
hemoglobin,  12.3  gm.  percent,  be  used  as  a  minimum  for  donors  of  both  sexes. 

Statistics  averaged  for  several  centers  for  May  1944,  covering  a  total 
of  12,545  prospective  women  donors,  showed  a  rejection  rate  of  17  percent 
{8).  The  rate  was  10  percent  for  6,000  first-time  donors,  which  was  the 
expected  figure  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a  large  series  of  determinations  by 
the  photoelectric  cell  colorimeter.  On  their  initial  appearance,  only  0.3  per¬ 
cent  of  male  donors  were  found  to  have  hemoglobin  values  below  the  minimum 
of  12.3  gm.  percent.  The  male  rejection  rate  on  re-donation  varied  from  0.2 
to  8  percent.  The  rejection  rate  in  female  donors  ranged  from  12  to  55  percent. 

No  further  changes  were  made  in  the  minimum  hemoglobin  level  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Plasma  Equipment  and  Packaging,  and 
Transfusion  Equipment 

Part  I.  Plasma  Equipment  and  Packaging 


Most  of  the  dried  plasma  used  in  World  War  II  was  put  up  in  a  standard 
packaged  devised  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  Army  (Capt.  Douglas  B. 
Kendrick,  MC)  and  the  Navy  (Cdr.  Lloyd  B.  Newhouser,  MC,USN)  and  modified 
from  a  package  devised  by  Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia  (p.  165).  These  officers  were 
members  of  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Standardization  of  Dispensing  Equipment 
appointed  at  the  19  April  1941  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes  (I).  At  the  8  May  meeting  of  the  latter  subcommittee  (2),  they  were 
appointed  a  continuing  committee  to  test  blood  substitutes  and  to  test  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  administration. 

There  w'a.s  considerable  e.xperimentation  before  acceptable  equipment  and 
packaging  were  devised  and  put  into  production,  and  occasional  suggestions 
were  made  for  their  modification  after  they  had  been  put  into  general  use. 

ORIGINAL  PACKAGES 

The  first  15,000  packages  of  dried  plasma  delivered  by  the  plasma  pro¬ 
gram  were  processed  by  Sharp  &  Dohme,  a  firm  which  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  this  field  before  the  emergency  arose.  The  components  of  the 
unit,  consisting  of  a  flame-sealed  glass  vial  of  dried  plasma,  a  glass  bottle  of 
distilled  water,  an  intravenous  needle,  and  rubber  tubing,  were  rather  loosely 
packaged  in  a  cardboard  box.  The  unit,  which  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  proved  unsatisfactory  in  several  respects.  Although  the  flame- 
sealed  ampule  (figs.  38A  and  B)  represented  the  best  possible  storage  tech¬ 
nique,  it  had  certain  disadvantages:  Its  shape  required  a  package  undesirably 
large  for  field  use.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  was  very  fragile,  and  breakage 
frequently  occiured  at  the  point  at  which  the  stopper  was  inserted.  Also, 
the  rubber  stopper  could  very  easily  be  pushed  down  into  the  ampule  when  the 
dispensing  needle  was  inserted  as  well  as  when  water  was  added  to  reconstitute 
the  plasma.  Since  these  accidents  were  estimated  as  likely  to  occiu  in  about 
10  percent  of  packages  of  this  type,  consideration  was  given  to  other  models. 
A  later  proposal  that  the  components  of  the  Sharp  &  Dohme  imit  be  put  up  in 
cellophane  bags  was  not  considered  practical  and  was  not  explored  further. 

First  consideration  was  given  to  the  container  (Vipule)  developed  at  the 
Reichel  Laboratories  (fig.  38C).  The  components  of  the  set  were  put  up  in  tin 
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Figi  re  38. — Types  of  containers  used  early  in  World  War  II  for 
dried  plasma.  A.  Sharp  &  Dohme  combination  vial  and  ampule. 

B.  Same,  after  flame-sealed  tube  hivs  beiui  broken  off  and  removed, 
leaving  rubbtT  stopper  in  situ:  airway  (a),  giving  needle  and  tubing  (b). 

C.  Reichel  container  (Vipule)  for  dried  plasma,  with  stoppi'r  of  sleeve 
type.  D.  Same  after  glass  sealing  tube  was  broken  and  removed  and 
sleeve  turned  back  over  broken  edges  of  tub«',  so  that  container  was 
converted  into  a  rubber-stoppered  vial.  Airway  (a)  and  giving  needle 
(b)  were  then  insert <*d  into  vial  through  stopper,  as  in  other  apparatus. 
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cans,  but  the  packaging  was  so  loose  that  breakage  was  considered  inevitable, 
especially  with  a  container  of  this  shape  and  size.  The  flame-sealed  ampule 
contained  1 10  cc.  of  normal  human  plasma,  and  the  amount  could  be  doubled  by 
double-processing.  If  plasma  were  processed  twice,  however,  it  lost  some  of 
its  stability  and  flocculation  of  globulin  and  fibrin  occurred  when  it  was  re¬ 
dissolved.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,  an  order  was  given  for  25,000  units, 
but,  as  was  expected,  the  equipment  did  not  hold  up  under  use  (S,  4)- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  19  April 
1941  (1),  a  plasma  package  devised  by  Dr.  Strumia,  and  suitable  for  storage 
of  both  frozen  and  dried  plasma,  was  demonstrated  and  evaluated.  This 
package  occupied  slightly  less  space  than  the  Reichel  package.  It  consisted  of : 

1.  A  400-cc.  bottle  of  distilled  water,  of  hard,  noncorrosive  glass,  with  square  shoulders. 

2.  A  similar  bottle  containing  250  cc.  of  dried  plasma,  ^ith  residual  moisture  of  less 
than  1  percent. 

3.  A  gum-rubber  vaccine  tsrpe  of  stopper,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
containing  a  glass  airway.  After  a  vacuum  had  been  drawn  on  the  plasma  bottle,  the 
stopper  was  covered  with  a  heavy  gel  cap. 

4.  An  intravenous  set  for  administration  of  the  reconstituted  plasma. 

These  items  were  put  up  in  a  tin  can  filled  with  nitrogen  and  sealed  under 
vacuum.  It  was  thought  that  with  certain  modifications  this  unit  would  prove 
acceptable  for  field  use. 

There  were  further  discussions  on  equipment  at  the  23  May  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (5),  including  a  discussion  of  the  gage  of 
the  needle  to  be  included  in  the  set.  Tests  showed  that  when  a  22-gage  needle 
was  used,  it  took  4  minutes  to  transfer  the  distilled  water  to  the  bottle  containing 
dried  plasma,  against  30  seconds  when  a  16-gage  needle  was  used.  Another 
minute  was  required  for  complete  solution  of  the  plasma.  With  an  18-gage 
needle,  the  rate  of  flow  was  10-15  cc.  per  minute.  Under  pressme  achieved 
by  blowing  through  the  cotton-filtered  tubes,  the  entire  amount  of  plasma 
(250  cc.)  could  be  administered  in  5  minutes.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
rate  of  flow  would  not  be  materially  increased  if  a  needle  larger  than  16  gage 
were  used  and  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  insert  a  larger  needle  into  the  vein. 

At  this  same  meeting,  it  was  formally  recommended  that  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Standardization  of  Dispensing  Equipment 
be  adopted  by  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  next  meeting  on  18  July  1941  (&), 
it  was  further  recommended  that  deviations  from  standard  equipment  be 
permitted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Field  Director,  American  Red  Cross, 
if  they  were  minor,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC  (National  Research 
Council),  if  they  were  major, 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STANDARD  PACKAGE 

At  the  18  July  1941  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  {6),  the  equipment  and 
package  (fig.  39)  devised  by  Commander  Newhouser  and  Captain  Kendrick, 
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Figure  40. — Stoppers  used  in  blood  and  plasma  program.  A.  Flange- 
type  stopper  used  in  American  Red  Cross  bleeding  bottle:  protruding 
steel  tubes  (a),  to  which  were  attached  rubber  tubes  used  to  collect  blood 
and  as  airway.  B.  Rubber  stopper  used  for  plasma  and  water  containers 
in  standard  Army-Navy  plasma  package:  sleeve  (a),  plug  (b).  C. 
Stopper  used  for  plasma  bottle  in  situ,  with  sleeve  turned  down. 


3.  Equipment  for  intravenous  administration,  consisting  of: 

a.  An  airway  a.ssembly,  consisting  of  9  inches  of  rubber  tubing,  with  a  needle  on  one 
end  for  insertion  into  the  stopper  and  a  cotton  filter  on  the  other  end. 

b.  An  intravenous  injection  set,  consisting  of  48  inches  of  rubber  tubing  with  a  glass 
cloth  filter  for  use  during  the  administration  of  the  plasma.  At  one  end  of  the  tubing  was 
a  glass  adapter  fitted  to  an  18-gage  intravenous  needle.  At  the  other  end  was  a  short  15- 
gage  needle  to  be  used  to  connect  the  intravenous  set  to  the  plasma  bottle. 
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The  bottle  containing  the  dried  plasma,  the  double-ended  needle  for  adding 
distilled  water  to  the  plasma,  and  a  clamp  were  placed  in  a  tin  can  which  was 
evacuated  to  25  inches  (63.5  cm.)  of  vacuum  and  sealed.  The  bottle  containing 
the  distilled  water,  the  intravenous  injection  set,  and  the  air  filter  were  sealed 
in  another  can  filled  with  dry  nitrogen.  The  cans  were  opened  with  keys 
spotwelded  to  their  bottoms.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  supply 
alcohol  and  cotton  for  skin  preparation,  since  they  were  standard  items  of 
supply. 

Both  cans  were  packaged  in  a  tape-sealed,  waterproof  fiberboard  box.  It 
was  specified  that  the  tape  must  be  pressme-sensitive;  waterproof;  1%  inches 
wide;  with  no  rubber  content,  either  crude  or  reclaimed;  not  white,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  reflecting  light;  and  capable  of  withstanding  severe  climatic  changes 
without  appreciable  deterioration.  Paper  tape  was  not  satisfactory.  Since 
the  cans  fitted  snugly  into  the  box,  a  string  was  placed  around  them  to  facilitate 
their  removal. 

Instructions  for  the  reconstitution  and  use  of  plasma  were  lithographed 
on  the  can  containing  the  plasma.  A  label  on  one  end  of  the  finished  package 
indicated  that  the  blood  from  which  the  contained  plasma  had  been  made  was 
furnished  by  volunteer  donors  through  the  American  Red  Cross.  A  question¬ 
naire  for  recording  data  on  the  use  of  the  plasma  was  enclosed  in  each  package. 
All  packages  put  up  after  January  1943  bore  the  warning  that  the  plasma 
must  be  used  within  3  hours  after  it  was  reconstituted. 

The  metal  can  used  in  the  Army-Navy  plasma  package  was  a  standard 
Navy  item,  used  for  the  priming  charge  of  explosives.  There  was  therefore 
no  delay  in  its  procurement.  Later,  in  order  to  conserve  tin,  the  Navy  directed 
the  American  Can  Co.  to  electroplate  the  can.  The  ends  were  made  of  bonder- 
ized  steel. 

Testing  of  Package 

The  standard  plasma  package  was  first  used  under  combat  conditions  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Meantime,  it  had  undergone  e.xtensive  testing  (7,  9): 

1.  Six  packages  were  placed  in  a  refrigerator  variously,  right  side  up,  upside  dowTi, 
and  on  their  sides  at  —4'’  F.  (  —  20°  C.)  for  18  hours.  When  the  packages  were  removed 
from  the  refrigerator,  all  could  be  opened  easily.  The  water  was  solidly  frozen,  but  thawed 
satisfactorily  at  room  temperature,  in  hot  tap  water,  and  in  a  water  bath  at  98.6°  F.  (37°  C.), 
without  breakage. 

2.  Eight  packages  were  placed  in  a  Dry-Ice  refrigerator  car  at  —148°  F.  (—100°  C.) 
for  18  hours,  four  on  end  and  four  on  their  sides.  When  they  were  removed,  the  tape  bind¬ 
ings  were  frozen,  but  the  boxes  were  easily  opened  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  Thawing  of  the 
distilled  water  was  accomplished  by  the  methods  just  described,  with  equal  ease  and  no 
breakage. 

3.  Packages  forwarded  to  the  Fleet  Surgeon,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  were  sent  out  wth 
landing  parties  and  placed  under  5-inch  (12.7-cm.)  and  12-inch  (30.5-cm.)  guns  during  firing 
practice  and  during  dive  bombing  in  the  months  of  May  and  August  1941.  The  cans  were 
somewhat  battered,  but  they  had  retained  full  vacuum  and  there  was  no  breakage. 
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The  few  complaints  received  about  standard  Army-Navy  plasma  packages 
were  individual  and  concerned  single  units.  Complaints  about  the  plasma 
itself,  which  were  also  few,  are  discussed  under  separate  headings. 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  PLASMA  PACKAGE 

Certain  of  the  components  of  the  standard  plasma  package  require  special 
comment,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Labels 

By  the  spring  of  1944,  reports  began  to  be  received  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Areas  indicating  that  the  white  labels  used  on  the  plasma  packages  and  the 
contained  bottles,  as  well  as  the  gold-colored  cans,  were  serving  as  excellent 
targets  for  enemy  fire  when  plasma  was  used  in  the  field  diuing  combat.  Visi¬ 
bility  was  reduced  by  using  an  olive-drab  box;  painting  the  cans  olive-drab; 
and  changing  the  labels,  suspension  tape,  and  string  used  to  withdraw  the  cans 
from  the  box  from  white  to  olive-drab. 

Stoppers 

The  difficulties  that  arose  with  stoppers  were  due  chiefly  to  the  increasing 
tise  of  synthetics  in  their  manufacture.  Lots  from  one  manufacturer  became 
vulcanized  into  certain  shapes  when  they  were  sterilized  and,  unless  they  were 
reused  with  bottles  of  precisely  that  size,  they  were  too  loose  and  had  to  be 
discarded.  In  some  lots,  the  needles  seemed  to  act  as  plugs.  These  and  other 
difficulties  were  eventually  eliminated,  and  several  types  of  stoppers  were 
found  satisfactory  (fig.  40). 

Some  manufacturers  placed  transparent  gelatin  (gel)  caps  over  the  rubber 
stoppers  used  on  the  water  bottles,  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  rubber. 
The  rubber  stopper  used  on  the  plasma  bottle  did  not  need  such  protection  as 
the  can  containing  it  was  filled  with  nitrogen  and  then  vacumn-sealed. 

Filters 

Whatever  equipment  was  used  in  the  administration  of  plasma,  the  “Mini¬ 
mum  Requirements  for  Filtered  Normal  Human  Plasma  or  Serum”  drawn  up 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Health  on  25  February  1941  (p.  279)  required  that 
filtration  be  an  integral  part  of  the  process.  The  specification  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  at  an  earlier  meeting  (7). 
It  took  some  time,  however,  for  a  satisfactory  filter  to  be  devised  (fig.  41). 

Cloth  filters  had  a  number  of  defects  {10).  Unless  they  were  constructed 
so  that  the  cloth  did  not  adhere  to  the  sidewalls  of  the  glass  housing,  the  filter¬ 
ing  surface  was  considerably  decreased  and  the  tip  of  the  filter  did  not  act,  as 
intended,  as  a  flow  meter.  An  entirely  efficient  cloth  filter  would  have  been 
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to  be  employed.  With  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  filter,  most  filtration 
difficulties  ended,  though  a  few  were  reported  on  the  Normandy  beachhead 
(p.  553)  and  in  the  Pacific  (p.  598). 


Tubing 

Probably  the  most  serious  material  shortages  in  the  plasma  program  con¬ 
cerned  the  tubing  used  in  the  recipient  sets  (14)-  Part  of  the  same  problem 
was  the  deterioration  that  occurred  in  rubber  during  long  periods  of  storage, 
which  was  inevitable  in  the  stockpiling  of  plasma.  The  matter  came  to  a  head 
at  the  Conference  on  Transfusion  Equipment  on  25  August  1942  (IS),  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Transfusion  Equipment  (Dr.  Elmer  L.  De- 
Gowin,  Chairman,  Dr.  Strumia,  Commander  Newhouser,  Colonel  Kendrick, 
and  Dr.  John  B.  Alsever,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  ex  officio).  A  member  of 
the  War  Production  Board  was  also  appointed  to  sit  with  this  committee. 

A  variety  of  possible  substitutes  were  considered : 

1.  The  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  had  begun  to  experiment 
with  cellophane  tubing  in  1941  and  had  found  that  it  had  many  desirable  features.  When 
properly  prepared,  it  was  nontoxic.  It  could  be  used  efficiently  by  experienced  technicians. 
It  was  useful  for  the  injection  of  crystalloid  solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  suitable 
for  general  use  throughout  the  Army,  and  since  it  could  be  used  only  once,  no  saving  would 
be  effected  in  substituting  it  for  rubber. 

2.  Expendable  cellophane  tubing  prepared  by  the  Baxter  Laboratories  had  been  used 
by  the  Blood  Research  Division,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  it  could  be  utilized  if  rubber  became  unavailable. 

.3.  Commander  Newhouser  had  instituted  studies  with  vinyl  acetate  tubing  but  had 
not  found  it  suitable  (15).  Dr.  Strumia  and  his  group,  however,  believed  that  this  tubing 
could  be  utilized  if  certain  precautions  were  taken. 

4.  The  original  work  with  cellulose  tubing  was  done  by  Hartman  [16),  at  the  Henry 
P'ord  Hospital  in  Detroit  in  1940.  Tests  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical  School  and 
by  a  testing  board  representing  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  resulted  in  the  decision  that  it 
would  not  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  tropical  and  arctic  regions  in  which  U.S.  troops  were 
then  stationed.  Since  dried  plasma  was  not  used  in  military  hospitals  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  not  thought  practical  to  substitute  cellulose  tubing  for  the  equipment  then  in  use. 

5.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  latex  was  the  most  desirable  material  for  tubing.  While 
it  was  collapsible,  its  walls  did  not  adhere  to  each  other,  and  tubing  with  a  caliber  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  did  not  retain  air  bubbles  in  the  column  of  blood;  the  air  always  rose  to  the 
top  of  the  column  (1).  Latex,  however,  was  a  new  product,  and  it  was  in  short  supply  all 
through  1942,  because  of  the  necessity  of  testing  samples  before  orders  could  be  placed  or 
shipments  accepted.  Additional  delays  were  caused  by  failures  of  processors  to  follow  the 
specified  routine  for  securing  priorities  in  equipment  and  materials. 

In  October  1943,  a  change  in  specifications  resulted  in  saving  some  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  latex  formerly  required  for  tubing:  It  was  found  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  reduce  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tubing  from  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  from  one-eighth  to 
one  thirty-second  of  an  inch. 
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Tin  Cans 

Tn  April  1942,  the  request  of  Eli  Eilly  and  Co.  for  additional  tinplate  to 
use  in  cans  for  the  plasma  package  was  refused.  On  4  May,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ariny-Nav}*  Munitions  Board,  a  meeting  was  calletl,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  processors  of  dried  plasma  and  presided  over  by  the  Navy 
representative  on  the  Munitions  Board  {17).  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Hillman 
made  the  following  points: 

1.  Packages  of  plasma  were  subjected  to  various  climatic  conditions,  ranging  from 
tropical  to  arctic. 

2.  Up  to  this  time,  no  substitute  for  tin  containers  for  plasma  packages  had  been  found. 
Neither  lacquered  steel  nor  phistic  was  able  to  retain  the  nitrogen  used  in  forming  the  vacuum, 
which  was  essential.  The  present  paekage  represented  much  experimentation  by  practical 
engineers.  Until  an  acceptable  substitute  was  found,  the  use  of  tin  was  essential. 

3.  Contracts  about  to  be  let  for  dried  plasma  for  fiscal  year  1943  were  for  900,000  units 
of  plasma,  which  would  require  1.8  million  tin  cans.  The  tin  requirement  for  the  1943  pro¬ 
gram  would  therefore  be  about  18,000  pounds.  These  packages  contained  highly  critical 
material.  The  dried  blood  plasma  was  processed  from  blood  donations  given  by  patriotic 
American  citizens  for  wounded  American  soldiers,  and  the  tin  requirement  was  very  small 
indeed  compared  to  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  cans. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  that  The  Surgeon  General  should 
make  representations  to  NRC  for  further  assistance  in  procuring  the  tin  re¬ 
quested;  tliat  an  appeal  be  made  through  proper  channels  to  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  for  at  least  a  6-month  supply  for  present  requirements;  and  that  the 
present  packaging  be  continued  while  further  research  was  conducted. 

At  tliis  same  meeting,  the  question  of  stainless  steel  in  the  recipient  needle 
of  the  intravenous  set  was  also  discussed.  Difficulties  in  procurement  had 
arisen  about  it.  It  was  considered  essential  to  use  stainless  steel  because  rub¬ 
ber  acted  adversely  upon  steel  e.xcept  in  a  nitrogen  atmosphere.  If  carbon 
steel  were  substituted,  it  must  be  e.xpected  that  a  considerable  number  of  plasma 
packages  would  be  rendered  useless  by  rust,  since  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  keep  moisture  entirely  out  of  the  cannula  of  the  needle.  This  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  no  difference  if  the  plasma  w'ere  used  within  a  month.  If,  however, 
it  were  not  used  for  3-4  years,  it  might  make  a  considerable  difference:  When 
plasma  was  needed,  it  should  be  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Eventually  the  tin,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  materials  needed  in  the 
plasma  and  whole  blood  programs,  was  secured,  though  it  required  continuous 
and  e.xtended  correspondence  about  even  such  apparently  minor  matters  as  the 
supply  of  paper  cups  (p.  295). 

THE  LARGER  PLASMA  PACKAGE 

As  early  as  May  1941,  the  desirability  of  a  larger  plasma  package  was 
already  being  considered  {2,  6).  By  this  time,  it  was  agreed  that  if  a  casualty 
needed  plasma,  250  cc.  was  not  a  sufficient  dose.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  larger  containers  might  be  difficult  to  carry  forward,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
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that  a  smaller  amount,  given  early  and  far  forward,  might  be  more  beneficial 
than  a  larger  amount  given  later  in  a  clearing  station.  To  avoid  procurement 
delays,  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
production  of  the  smaller  package  but  to  make  the  development  of  a  larger 
package  a  subcommittee  objective,  with  Colonel  Kendrick  responsible  for  its 
production. 

By  November  1942,  requests  for  larger  quantities  of  plasma  had  led  to 
intensive  work  on  the  preparation  of  new  containers.  The  small  size  of  the 
unit  was  almost  the  only  serious  criticism  of  the  present  plasma  package. 
At  the  15  December  1942  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
{15),  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  plasma  in  the  present  package 
could  be  increased  in  three  ways  without  altering  the  volume  of  the  package: 

1.  After  250  cc.  of  plasma  had  been  dried  in  the  container,  another  250  cc.  could  be 
introduced  and  the  whole  amount  redried.  This  plan  was  not  desirable:  The  volume  of 
the  flask  would  allow  for  reconstitution  to  only  twice  the  isotonic  concentration,  and  the 
subcommittee  had  already  recorded  its  opposition  to  the  use  of  concentrated  plasma  (p.  275). 

2.  The  250  cc.  of  plasma  dried  separately  in  two  bottles  could  be  poured  into  a  single 
bottle.  The  National  Institute  of  Health  was  opposed  to  this  method  because  no  satisfactory 
means  had  yet  been  devised  of  making  the  transfer  under  aseptic  conditions. 

3.  The  amount  of  plasma  dried  in  the  original  container  could  be  increased  fr  m  250 
cc.  to  400  cc.,  which  would  require  lengthening  the  drying  time  to  48  hours,  an  increase 
of  about  50  percent.  For  the  present,  this  seemed  the  most  practical  plan,  though  it  was 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  bottle  could  be  designed  which  would  contain  500  cc.  of 
plasma  but  would  still  fit  the  metal  can  in  use. 

E.xperimental  work  had  shown  that  by  the  use  of  a  750-cc.  bottle,  600  cc. 
of  plasma  could  be  dried  to  a  residual  moisture  of  less  than  1  percent.  By  the 
iise  of  a  9)^-inch  can  instead  of  the  7-inch  can  presently  in  use,  500  cc.  of  plasma 
could  be  packaged  in  a  box  only  2  inches  longer  than  the  box  presently  in  use. 
Eighteen  large  packages  would  occupy  the  same  space  as  24  small  packages 
but  would  represent  the  same  quantity  of  plasma  as  36  small  packages. 

To  make  the  change  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  package  introduced 
difficulties  in  the  supply  of  critical  materials  {18,  19).  All  but  two  of  the  firms 
presently  processing  plasma  required  material  that  was  critical.  Cutter 
Laboratories  listed  14  essential  changes,  plus  6  others  that  would  be  necessary 
if  the  amounts  of  plasma  then  being  pooled  were  changed.  Parke,  Davis 
and  Co.,  which  had  just  achieved  production  of  the  smaller  packages  in  excess 
of  3,000  units  per  week,  was  dismayed  by  the  changeover.  Its  dryers  were  of 
the  manifold  type  and  it  was  doubtful  that  the  proposed  600-cc.  bottles  would 
fit  on  them  without  changes. 

The  requirements  of  a  single  laboratory,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  indicated  how 
serious  it  was  to  change  specifications  for  any  product  during  the  war.  This 
firm  estimated  that  it  would  require  approximately  5,420  pounds  of  copper, 
for  which  it  would  utimately  release  3,000  pounds  of  scrap  copper;  50  pounds 
of  brass;  2,500  pounds  of  iron;  375  pounds  of  stainless  steel;  new  equipment  for 
measuring  temperatures  by  means  of  thermocouples;  and  various  accessories, 
as  well  as  noncritical  materials.  The  highest  priority  possible  would  be  re- 
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quired,  including  priority  for  larger  bottles  and  cans,  if  production  were  not 
to  be  delayed.  As  matters  worked  out,  this  company  was  ready  to  begin 
production  before  any  of  the  other  laboratories,  and  it  was  given  a  contract 
for  2,000  large  units  as  a  trial  run. 

When  all  estimates  had  been  received  from  the  various  processing  labora¬ 
tories,  Col.  Charles  F.  Shook,  MC,  made  a  blanket  priority  request  for  the 
necessary  critical  materials  f"om  the  War  Production  Board,  which  w'as  granted 
on  6  March  1943. 

Production  of  the  larger  package  (fig.  42)  did  not  begin  until  1  July  1943. 
There  were  numerous  reasons  for  the  delay.  The  company  which  manufactured 
the  cans  had  to  make  a  number  of  changes  in  its  equipment  and,  for  a  time, 
was  doubtful  that  the  new  can  would  be  as  strong  as  the  smaller  can.  Breakage 
of  the  distilled  water  bottles  took  time  to  overcome.  Finally,  since  the  speed 
of  drying,  for  physical  reasons,  was  partly  a  function  of  the  plasma  shell,  it 
was  found  difficult  to  dry  500  cc.  of  plasma  in  a  bottle  not  much  larger  than  a 
bottle  designed  to  contain  half  that  amount.  These  various  problems  were 
eventually  solved,  first  in  the  laboratory  and  then  in  commercial  production. 
In  spite  of  the  preliminary  difficulties,  the  changeover  was  made  with  re¬ 
markably  little  trouble,  as  Colonel  Kendrick  and  Commander  Newhouser 
found  on  trips  to  various  laboratories  in  July  and  August.  Parke,  Davis  and 
Co.  and  Ben  Venue  Laboratories  continued  to  make  the  smaller  package  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

From  the  beginning,  the  emphasis  in  the  plasma  program  had  been  on  the 
importance  of  conserving  critical  materials  necessary  for  processing,  particularly 
rubber  and  metal.  The  change  to  the  larger  package  saved  about  half  of  the 
rubber  tubing  previously  used,  which  amounted  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  feet;  stainless  steel  for  needles;  and  other  critical  material.  The  larger 
package  also  provided  twice  the  amount  of  plasma  in  about  a  third  of  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  the  smaller  package,  another  important  consideration 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

By  the  time  the  larger  packages  of  plasma  went  into  production,  medical 
officers  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  need  for  larger  quantities  of  plasma  for 
resuscitation— at  least  500  cc.  was  now  regarded  as  the  minimum — and  they 
were  delighted  to  have  it  provided  so  conveniently. 

PACKAGING  OF  DRIED  PLASMA  FOR  ZONE  OF  INTERIOR  USE 

While  dried  plasma  was  not  generally  used  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals, 
it  was  occasionally  needed  in  both  general  and  station  hospitals  when  emer- 


Figure  42. — Large  plasma  package  introduced  in  1943.  A.  Large  and  small  packages 
of  dried  plasma.  B.  Box  opened  to  show  contents  and  questionnaire.  C.  Contents  re¬ 
moved  from  cans.  D.  Large  and  small  cans  of  dried  plasma,  and  can  of  serum  albumin, 
to  show  comparative  sizes.  E.  Large  and  small  bottles  of  dried  plasma  and  vial  of  serum 
albumin.  Note  texture  of  pla-^ma  after  shell  fre«?zing  and  drying. 
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One  of  the  indirect  advantages  of  this  package  was  that  it  permitted  the 
instruction  of  Medical  Department  personnel  in  the  use  of  dried  plasma,  even 
though  the  packaging  differed  from  that  of  the  oversea  supply. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES 

Until  almost  the  end  of  the  war,  numerous  proposals  were  made  by  medical 
officers  and  others  concerning  equipment  for  plasma  and  blood,  most  of  the 
suggestions  probably  being  inspired  by  the  lack  of  provision  in  oversea  theaters, 
until  late  in  the  war,  of  equipment  for  transfusing  whole  blood.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  were  made  by  physicians  of  great  competence  in  their  special 
fields,  but  they  could  not  be  considered  when  materials  were  in  critical  supply 
and  procured  with  difficulty  and  when  machines  were  tooled  for  bottles, 
containers,  and  other  equipment  in  standard  sizes.  Letters  of  explanation 
and  appreciation  were  written  to  all  who  made  suggestions. 

Part  II.  Transfusion  Equipment  for  the  Oversea  Program 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

U.S.  Army  medical  installations  went  into  North  Africa  in  November 
1942  with  only  the  most  elementary  equipment  for  transfusion  (p.  432).  Simi¬ 
larly,  U.S.  Army  units  in  the  European  theater  had  no  standard  equipment, 
and  the  items  developed  before  D-day  were  chiefly  improvised. 

The  selection  and  procurement  of  satisfactory  transfusion  equipment  for 
hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  was  not  a  problem.  Commercially  prepared 
vacuum-type  bleeding  bottles  and  donor  and  recipient  sets,  which  were  reus¬ 
able,  became  amply  available  early  in  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  equip¬ 
ment  used  for  transfusion  in  civilian  hospitals  was  far  too  complicated  for  use 
in  the  field  (/). 

Long  before  the  reports  of  the  British  and  United  States  experience  in 
North  Africa  began  to  be  received  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
personnel  of  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  had 
been  investigating  the  development  of  transfusion  equipment,  including  equip¬ 
ment  for  field  use  (fig.  44).  They  based  their  endeavors  upon  the  following 
hard  facts: 

1.  Wounded  men  who  had  lost  large  quantities  of  blood  in  combat  were 
poor  surgical  risks,  even  after  they  had  received  plasma  in  large  quantities. 
They  must  also  receive  whole  blood  in  large  quantities  before  they  could  become 
safe  risks  for  anesthesia  and  surgery. 
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b.  A  preservative  solution  must  be  devised  in  which  blood  could  be 
safely  stored  for  14  to  21  days. 

c.  A  transfusion  set  must  be  devised  so  inexpensive  that  it  could  be 
discarded  after  a  siiigle  using.  In  civilian  life,  the  chief  cause  of  transfusion 
reactions  was  the  presence  of  pyrogens  in  the  recipient  sets,  usually  as  the 
result  of  improper  cleansing.  Under  field  conditions,  the  difficulties  of  cleaning 
and  preparing  collecting  and  recipient  sets  would  make  the  use  of  equipment 
that  was  not  expendable  both  impractical  and  unsafe.  The  transfusion  set 
must  also  be  so  simple  that  it  could  be  used  by  eidisted  men  with  a  minimum 
of  instruction,  the  sine  qua  non,  of  course,  being  the  skill  necessary  to  insert 
a  needle  in  the  recipient’s  vein.  Dr.  (later  Lt.  Col.,  MC)  Robert  C.  Hardin 
had  shown  that  this  skill  could  be  readily  attained  (p.  S5). 

British  Proposal 

On  20  January  1941,  Col.  (later  Maj.  Gen.)  Paul  R.  Hawley,  MC,  then  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  an  observer,  sent  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  request 
of  the  Director  General,  British  Armj'  Medical  Services,  a  model  of  the  apparatus 
used  for  blood  transfusion  in  the  British  Army  {20).  A  description  of  the 
apparatus,  with  instructions  for  its  use,  was  contained  in  the  training  pamphlet 
on  resuscitation.  The  Director  General  requested  that  some  consideration  be 
given  to  the  advisability  of  standardizing  this  equipment  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
The  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  several  advantages: 

1.  Simplicity  and  economy  of  procurement,  including  the  saving  of  rubber  by  the 
use  of  tubing  of  a  single  size. 

2.  Facility  of  supply  of  all  troops  in  the  same  theaters. 

3.  Similar  training  of  all  Allied  medical  personnel  in  the  use  of  the  same  type  of  equip¬ 
ment,  so  that,  if  necessary,  reinforcing  technical  personnel  might  bo  exchanged. 

The  Director  General  claimed  no  superiority  for  this  particular  equipment 
except  that  all  British  medical  units,  including  Emergency  Medical  Service 
hospitals,  were  equipped  with  it,  and  all  personnel  had  been  trained  in  its  use 
for  some  time.  He  would,  however,  be  willing  to  consider  standardizing  some 
other  type  of  equipment. 

It  is  not  clear  why  this  approach  was  not  followed  up  by  The  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Army,  except  that  by  this  time  the  investigations  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  had  made  considerable  progress.  A  vacuum  bottle  had  been 
developed,  holding  700  cc.,  against  400  cc.  for  the  British  bottle,  and  needles 
and  transparent  latex  tubing  had  also  been  developed.  The  British  tubing 
was  opaque.  More  important,  the  British  bleeding  set  w'as  not  completely 
closed.  In  spite  of  these  differences,  however,  the  British  transfusion  set 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  for  U.S.  use  if  only  it  had  arrived  some 
months  earlier. 
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BLOOD  PROGRAM 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT 
Improvised  Technique 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  9  April 
1943  {21),  Colonel  Kendrick  pointed  out  that,  at  that  time,  the  only  equipment 
with  which  blood  for  transfusions  could  be  collected  in  medical  installations 
overseas  was  a  beaker.  The  risk  of  contamination  was  present  even  when  the 
blood  was  transfused  immediately,  and  this  method  was  totally  inappropriate 
for  the  storage  of  blood,  though  it  was  quite  evident,  from  the  large  numbers 
of  casualties  expected,  that  stored  blood  in  large  quantities  would  be  necessary 
to  care  for  them.  The  present  plan  was  to  employ  plasma  exclusively  forward 
of  evacuation  hospitals  (when  the  Mediterranean  Blood  Bank  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  10  months  later,  whole  blood  was  employed  in  field  hospitals),  but  at  that, 
50,000  transfusions  might  be  necessary  for  each  100,000  casualties.*  The 
bottles  necessary  for  this  amount  of  blood  would  occupy,  it  was  estimated, 
6,100  cu.  ft.  of  shipping  space. 

To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  standardized  equipment  and  the  shortage  of 
shipping  space,  the  following  proposals  were  made: 

1.  In  evacuation  hospitals,  all  transfusions  should  be  given  with  fresh 
blood,  one  reason  being  the  lack  of  refrigeration  for  storage  of  blood;  the  single 
refrigerator  provided  was  usually  filled  with  biologicals. 

2.  At  general  and  station  hospitals,  at  which  level  donors  could  be  more 
easily  procured,  blood  should  be  collected  and  shipped  forward  as  necessary. 
It  would  be  collected  in  the  1 ,000-cc.  Baxter  flasks  used  for  intravenous  fluids, 
in  50  cc.  of  sodium  citrate  solution.  The  flasks  would  be  washed  in  physiologic 
salt  solution  as  soon  as  they  were  used  and  would  be  autoclaved  with  the 
rubber  tubing  and  rubber  stopper  still  in  situ.  A  vacuum  would  be  induced 
with  a  pump;  three  such  pumps  were  available  in  each  general  hospital.  There 
would  be  ample  refrigeration,  for  tables  of  equipment  allowed  for  three  kerosene¬ 
burning  8-cu.  ft.  refrigerators  for  each  hospital. 

These  proposals  were,  in  general,  incorporated  in  Circular  Letter  No.  108, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  27  May  1943  {22).  Instructions 
were  given  in  it  for  the  transfusion  of  fresh  whole  blood  in  general  hospitals  in 
oversea  theaters  within  4  hours  after  it  had  been  collected  and  for  the  trans¬ 
fusion  of  stored  blood,  to  be  collected  by  a  closed  system  and  used  within 
7  hours  after  it  had  been  collected  (fig.  45).  Colonel  Kendrick's  concurrence 
in  this  circular  letter  was  most  reluctant  but,  under  the  circumstances,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  choice. 


'  This  was  a  remarkably  accurate  estimate,  which  still  hohls  (1962);  0.5  pint  per  casualty  is  the  accepted  allowance 
for  whole  blood  In  present  planning. 
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Figure  45. — Collection  of  blood  in  oversea  theaters  by  use  of  empty 
sterile  plasma  bottle  contained  in  large  standard  Army-Navy  plasma 
package  and  usually  discarded.  A.  Distilled  water  being  transferred 
from  bottle  in  standard  package  to  plasma  bottle.  B.  Glass  beads  and 
sodium  citrate  solution  in  rubber-stoppered  vial  requisitioned  from  United 
States.  Beads  act  as  filter.  C.  Stopper  of  plasma  bottle  removed,  so 
that  beads  and  citrate  solution  can  be  poured  into  it.  D.  Beads  and 
solution  being  ixmred  into  plasma  bottle. 
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Fiouke  45. — Coiitiiiiiod.  I.  Detachment  of  iM'cdlc  from  vein.  J.  H(‘- 
placeme?it  of  sterile  sfop|K'r  on  Ijottle.  K.  Alternative  techni(]iie  of 
bleeding  under  closed  system,  accomplished  by  pulling  vacuum  on  ])lasma 
bottle.  L.  Insertion  of  needle  in  donor’s  vein. 
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operations.  When  the  dried  plasma  had  been  reconstituted,  the  empty  dis¬ 
tilled  water  bottle  would  provide  a  closed  receptacle  which  would  be  sterUe 
and  free  from  foreign  material.  The  intravenous  and  airway  assemblies 
used  for  plasma  infusion  could  be  salvaged  for  the  administration  of  blood 
by  cleaning  them  inunediately. 

2.  That  the  anticoagulant  solution  with  glass  beads  used  for  filtration 
be  packaged  in  individual  vials,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

3.  That  facilities  for  preparing  and  sterilizing  equipment  for  transfusion 
and  storage  of  whole  blood  be  made  available  for  general  hospitals  overseas. 

These  recommendations,  it  was  emphasized,  implied  supervision  of  the 
entire  process  by  personnel  experienced  in  the  techniques  used  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  transfusion  of  whole  blood. 

This  plan  was  frankly  an  expedient,  and  an  unnecessary  one  at  that.  At 
this  time  (May  1943),  vacuum  bottles  were  available,  and  a  completely  satis¬ 
factory  closed  system  could  have  been  used  for  the  collection  of  blood  (fig.  44). 
The  equipment  was  just  as  good  as  any  used  later  for  the  oversea  airlift.  The 
shipment  of  these  containers  overseas,  however,  was  not  permitted,  and  make¬ 
shift  arrangements  therefore  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  pointed  out  that  the  plan  proposed,  while  an 
expedient,  did  have  a  number  of  advantages: 

1.  Under  the  plan  in  effect  for  the  distribution  of  plasma,  the  equipment 
necessary  for  transfusion  would  be  available  in  large  quantities  in  all  oversea 
medical  installations. 

2.  This  equipment  lent  itself  to  either  open  or  closed  transfusion. 

3.  It  was  interchangeable  with  the  equipment  currently  employed  in 
the  administration  of  crystalloid  solutions. 

4.  The  cleaning  of  containers  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

5.  Shipping  space  would  be  conserved,  since  the  necessary  equipment 
was  already  overseas  and  considered  expendable,  its  original  purpose  having 
been  fulfilled.  It  could  therefore  be  considered  expendable  after  being  used 
for  transfusion. 

DESIGN  OF  FIELD  TRANSFUSION  UNIT  IN  EUROPEAN 

THEATER 

Development  of  Model 

Statement  of  the  problems. — Early  in  1943,  when  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  no  official  plans  and  no  standardized  equipment  for  the  use  of 
whole  blood  in  the  European  theater  farther  forward  than  the  communica¬ 
tions  zone,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Charles  P.  Emerson,  MC  (fig.  46 A),  at  the 
6th  General  Hospital,  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Richard  V.  Ebert,  MC 
(fig.  46B),  turned  their  attention  to  a  number  of  problems  which  obviously 
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Figure  47. — Evolution  of  donor  bottle  in  Ebert-Emerson  transfusion  set.  A.  First 
model.  B.  Second  model:  Rubber  stopper  with  two  holes  (a);  medicine  dropper,  cut  to 
1/’^  inches  (b);  glass  tube,  10-mm.  diameter,  S%  inches  long  (c);  medicine  dropper  (d);  gum 
rubber  tube,  14  inches  long  (e);  adapter  for  Luer  needle  (f);  gum  rubber  tube,  3  inches 
long  (g).  C.  Final  model,  with  long  glass  tube  eliminated. 

Second  model. — The  original  model,  even  when  modified,  proved  some¬ 
what  cumbersome  to  use,  and  it  was  soon  abandoned  for  a  set  constructed 
with  a  larger  caliber  (10-mm.)  glass  tube,  into  which  a  medicine  dropper 
was  inserted  (fig.  47B).  With  this  model,  which  utilized  a  single  tube  con¬ 
nection  for  both  collection  and  transfusion,  the  blood  flow  during  the  donation 
could  be  observed. 
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Third  model.— A  third  model  (fig.  47C)  was  constructed  when  it  was 
found  that  the  long  rubber  tubing  which  was  issued  with  each  package  of 
dried  plasma,  and  which  incorporated  both  a  filter  and  an  adapter,  could  be 
connected  to  the  short  glass  tube  and  replace  the  airway.  When  the  flask  was 
inverted  aY»d  suspended  by  its  bale,  blood  could  be  injected  by  gravity,  the 
venesection  tube  serving  as  an  airway  (fig.  48).  This  was  a  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement,  since  plasma  was  used  in  sufficient  amouiits  to  supply  all  the 


Flo  CKE  49. — lligginson  enema  syringe  adapted  for  suction  in  Ebert- Emerson  technique 
of  blood  collection:  sphygmomanometer  bulb  (a);  inlet  valve  (b);  rubber  tube,  12  inches 
long  (c);  rubber  tube,  3  inches  long  (d);  outlet  valve  (e);  and  medicine  droppers  (f). 


rubber  tubing  necessary.  The  tubing  required  no  preparation  before  use 
and  could  be  discarded  after  the  transfusion. 

This  model  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  pressure  technique,  which 
had  been  devised  chiefly  to  eliminate  the  cleaning  and  sterilizaiion  of  long 
lengths  of  rubber  tubing,  was  abandoned.  In  the  final  model,  the  long  glass 
tube,  which  was  fragile  and  difficult  to  construct,  was  also  abandoned. 

Several  other  changes  were  also  made.  The  modified  blood  pressm-e 
bulb  originally  used  to  expedite  the  donation  and  the  introduction  of  the  sodium 
citrate  solution  had  not  proved  particularly  satisfactory;  it  was  replaced 
by  a  Higginson  enema  syringe  (fig.  49).  Glass  beads  were  added  to  the 
flask  when  it  was  found  that  small  clots  were  sometimes  clogging  the  needle. 
When  the  flask  was  inverted,  clots  and  fibrin  particles  were  removed  as  the 
blood  filtered  through  the  beads. 

Anticoagulant.— When  the  Ebert-Emerson  set  was  first  worked  on,  early 
in  1943,  no  sterile  sodium  citrate  solution  was  available  in  U.S.  supply  depots, 
and  British  sources  were  used  for  it.  Later,  it  was  found  that  sodium  citrate 
wjis  present  in  sufficient  excess  in  U.S.  dried  plasma  to  provide  the  amount 
of  anticoagulant  required  in  the  field  transfusion  set.  After  numerous  tests 
of  potency,  it  was  found  that  one  part  of  reconstituted  dried  plasma  prevented 
the  clotting  of  two  to  three  parts  of  blood;  if  one  unit  (300  cc.)  of  reconstituted 
plasma  was  aspirated  into  the  collecting  bottle  before  500  cc.  of  blood  was 
collected,  the  blood  would  not  clot.  The  anticoagulant  problem  was  thus 
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Fir.URK  51. — Kbcrt-lMiiorsoii  tniiisfusioii  s<-l,  packed  in  ammunition 
box  and  ready  for  use.  J^ach  box  contain<‘d  three  transfusion  bottles 
and  acces.sory  ofiuipment. 


The  sterilization  problem  was  settled  by  introducing  an  ounce  of  80- 
percent  alcohol  into  the  set  immediately  after  it  was  cleaned  and  leaving  it 
in  situ  until  the  set  was  used  again.  Insertion  of  the  adapter  into  the  airway 
created  a  closed  system,  and  inverting  the  bottle  distributed  the  alcohol  to 
all  parts  of  the  set.  There  were  no  reactions  when  this  method  was  used, 
and  experimental  studies  showed  that  sterilization  could  be  accomplished  by 
it  in  less  than  20  minutes. 

Transfusion  kit. — The  field  metli<'al  chest,  which  was  originally  used  as  a 
container  for  the  field  transfusion  kit,  proved  too  iiulky  and  heavy  to  be 
practical.  The  small  wooden  box  next  constructed  for  this  purpose  introduced 
problems  of  manpower  and  supply  and  proved  not  sturdy  enough  for  fieid  use. 
Eventuallj’,  the  ammunition  box  used  for  265  rounds  of  .50-caliber  machinegun 
cartridges  was  adapted  for  this  purpose  (fig.  51).  It  was  painted  green,  with 
a  caduceus  on  the  side,  and  was  transported  by'  the  handle  on  the  top.  Each 
box  contained  three  transfusion  bottles,  20  ampules  of  2.5  percent  sodium 
citrate  solution,  needles  for  collecting  and  giving  blood,  Novocain  (procaine 
hydrochloride),  typing  sera,  two  Higginson  enema  sy'iinges,  alcohol,  a  cleaning 
compound,  pus  basins  for  washing  the  sets,  and  a  small  Luer  syringe. 

A  hand  centrifuge  was  also  provided  for  field  use;  this  was  an  essential 
item,  because  the  errors  known  to  exist  on  identification  tags  required  group 
testing  before  the  blood  was  used,  even  though  only'  group  O  blood  was 
employed.  Crossinatching  was  considered  unnecessary. 
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Controversy  Over  Acceptance  of  Field  Transfusion  Unit 

Before  conunenting  on  the  controv'ersy  which  arose  concerning  the  use  of 
the  Ebert-Emerson  field  transfusion  units,  several  points  should  be  made  clear: 

1.  There  had  been  no  previous  provision  in  the  European  theater  for 
transfusion  in  Army  medical  installations.  The  confusion  in  the  theater  was 
evidenced  in  December  1943,  when  a  general  hospital  was  informed,  in  response 
to  its  inquiry,  that  it  would  have  to  improvise  both  giving  and  receiving  sets. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  some  of  the  hospital  blood  bank  personnel  visit  the 
5th  General  Hospital  and  study  the  field  transfusion  unit  devised  by  Major 
Ebert  and  Major  Emerson. 

2.  On  27  March  1943,  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Elliott  C.  Cutler,  MC  (25), 
wrote  to  General  Hawley,  theater  Chief  Surgeon,  that  standardization  of  a 
portable  transfusion  unit  for  combat  areas  must  be  undertaken  in  view  of  the 
reports  from  North  Africa  and  Italy  of  the  large  amounts  of  whole  blood  being 
used  in  the  roxitine  of  resuscitation.  He  had  been  informed  by  Brigadier 
Lionel  E.  H.  Wliitby,  RAMC,  in  charge  of  the  British  Army  blood  program, 
that  in  British  medical  installations,  the  use  of  wet  plasma  had  been  practically 
abandoned  in  favor  of  whole  blood. 

On  22  September  1943,  Colonel  Cutler  (25)  again  wrote  General  Hawley 
of  the  urgent  need  for  field  transfusion  sets.  He  described  the  Ebert-Emerson 
set,  listing  its  advantages  and  pointing  out  that  it  had  been  approved  by 
Brigadier  Whitby;  by  Captain  Hardin,  who  had  been  working  with  the  British 
Central  Blood  Bank  at  Bristol  for  the  past  9  months  (p.  470);  and  by  members 
of  the  Professional  Services  Division,  Office  of  the  Theater  Chief  Surgeon.  He 
recommended  that  this  set  be  put  in  production  at  once  for  transfusion  teams 
to  use  for  the  transfusion  of  severely  wounded  casualties  with  blood  secured 
from  lightly  wounded  casualties.  He  also  recommended  that  the  description 
of  the  set  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

3.  Communications  between  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  and  the 
European  theater  were  not  always  rapid,  and  the  circular  letter  (No.  108,  27 
May  1943,  (22))  in  which  instructions  were  given  for  improvised  equipment  for 
blood  transfusion  did  not  reach  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  Ebert-Emerson 
set  had  been  devised,  modified,  and  put  into  its  final  form.  On  26  August 
1943,  General  Hawley  pointed  this  out  to  The  Surgeon  General  (26),  also 
making  it  clear  that  local  theater  action  had  been  necessary  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  any  formal  plan  or  standardized  equipment  for  transfusions  of  whole 
blood. 

4.  The  safety  of  the  equipment  devised  had  been  tested  by  numerous 
transfusions  on  volunteers,  the  first  transfusion  with  each  modification  of  the 
model  being  given  to  Major  Ebert  and  Major  Emerson. 

Criticism  and  Countercriticism 

On  15  September  1943  (27),  and  again  on  17  September  (28),  the  Trans¬ 
fusion  Branch,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  declined  to  accept  the  Ebert- 
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Emerson  field  transfusion  unit  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  conflict  with 
policies  of  the  Office  as  set  forth  in  Circular  Letter  No.  108.  The  technique 
described  in  this  letter  had  been  developed  with  the  idea  of  utilizing  equipment 
already  on  hand,  which  would  require  only  minimum  sterilization  (intravenous 
tubing,  needles,  and  filter).  Moreover,  the  plans  at  this  time  did  not  envisage 
the  use  of  whole  blood  forward  of  hospitals  in  which  adequate  autoclaving 
facilities  would  be  available  for  sterilization  of  the  sets. 

Two  specific  criticisms  of  the  Ebert-Emerson  technique  were  made; 

1.  The  method  of  sterilization  was  open  to  question.  It  was  doubtful  that  rinsing 
with  80-percent  alcohol  would  insure  a  sterile,  pyrogen-free  container. 

2.  Experience  had  shown  that  it  was  much  safer  to  have  a  filter  in  the  intravenous 
line  during  transfusion,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small  blood  clots  into  the  recipient’s 
bloodstream,  with  the  risk  of  embolism.  When  blood  was  collected  or  administered  by 
pressure  bulb,  it  was  also  desirable  to  have  an  air  filter  in  the  line,  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  airborne  contamination. 

On  23  September  1943,  Major  Ebert  and  Major  Emerson  sent  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  M.  Zollinger,  MC,  Senior  Consultant  in  General  Surgery,  European 
Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army  (29),  a  memorandum  in  which  they  reiterated 
that  with  the  techniques  which  they  had  employed,  they  had  never  had  a 
pyrogenic  reaction.  They  had  also  had  no  difficulty  with  clots  when  they  did 
not  use  filters,  and  they  doubted  that  a  clot  which  could  pass  through  an 
18-gage  needle  could  produce  any  detectable  embolic  phenomena. 

The  following  points  were  also  stated  in  their  memorandum: 

1.  It  had  been  decided  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  use  the  British  Army  transfusion 
bottle  instead  of  the  Ba.xter  bottle  in  the  field  transfusion  unit.  The  British  bottle  was 
already  in  use  in  the  theater  for  stored  whole  blood,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  standardize 
all  theater  transfusion  methods.  More  important,  Baxter  bottles  were  in  increasingly  short 
supply,  and  their  total  unavailability  later  might  constitute  an  insoluble  problem. 

2.  The  transfusion  techniques  outlined  in  Circular  Letter  No.  108  provided  for  trans¬ 
fusions  only  in  fixed  hospitals.  The  Ebert-Emerson  unit  had  been  designed,  at  the  expense 
it  was  granted,  of  certain  traditional  refinements,  to  meet  the  need  for  blood  in  more  forward 
installations,  a  need  repeatedly  stressed  in  information  from  the  Mediterranean  theater. 

Major  Ebert  and  Major  Emerson  objected  to  the  policies  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  Circular  Letter  No.  108  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Many  of  the  materials  specified  for  use  were  not  always  available,  especially  in  for¬ 
ward  installations.  The  500-cc.  plasma  unit  was  not  available  in  the  European  theater. 
Collection  of  blood  in  the  SOO-cc.  distilled  water  flask  was  nut  practical.  After  50  cc.  of 
sodium  citrate  solution  had  been  introduced  into  it,  the  amount  of  blood  that  could  be  col¬ 
lected  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  effort.  The  intravenous  fluid  flask  used  in  the  Ebert- 
Emerson  set  had  a  capacity  of  over  a  liter.  Other  items  lacking  included  50-cc.  vials  of 
sodium  citrate  solution  with  glass  beads  (Item  No.  14306) ;  stainless  steel  mesh  filters  in  glass 
housings  (Item  No.  36099);  and  15-gagc  needles  of  the  2-inch  hose  connector  type  (Item  No. 
33578)  (fig.  52).  Neither  glass  beads  nor  mesh  filters  (considered  unnecessary  refinements) 
were  required  with  the  proposed  field  unit. 

2.  The  open  technique  recommended  in  the  circular  letter  was  likely  to  introduce  ap¬ 
preciable  amounts  of  foreign  matter  into  the  blood,  especially  when  transfusion  was  necessary 
in  dusty  or  sandy  atmospheres.  The  Ebert-Emerson  technique  was  a  closed  system,  in 
which  there  was  no  risk  of  contamination  in  the  receiving  flask. 
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3.  The  crossmatching  recommended  in  the  circular  letter  was  not  feasible  with  the 
equipment  provided  for  the  field.  The  safest  plan  was  to  use  O  donors  e.xclusiv'ely,  recheck¬ 
ing  their  blood  group  by  the  high-titer,  dried  rabbit  sera  provided  by  the  Army.  Donors 
with  weak  Aj -agglutinogens  were  more  likely  to  be  identified  by  this  technique  than  by 
crossmatching  with  the  blood  of  recipients  with  anti-A  agglutinins  in  low  titer. 

4.  The  airway  recommended  in  the  circular  letter  would  cause  the  air  pressure  in  the 
bottle  to  be  below  atmospheric  pressure.  This  situation,  plus  the  fact  that  the  blood  must 
pass  through  a  layer  of  glass  beads,  a  filter,  and  two  needles,  would  materially  limit  the  rate 
of  administration.  The  flow  would  be  further  impeded  by  the  venous  constriction  often 
present  in  casualties  in  shock,  whose  response  to  transfusion  often  dejjended  upon  the  volume 
and  speed  of  transfusion.  The  proposed  field  unit  had  been  designed  for  the  administration 
of  blood  under  pressure,  and  the  model  finally  evolved  did  not  require  suspension  of  the 
bottle. 


Figure  52. — Hose  hub  type  of  needle  designed  to  connect  with  rubber  tubing. 


On  27  September  1943,  Colonel  Cutler  (SO)  transmitted  this  information 
through  channels  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  expressing  himself  as 
in  complete  sympathy  with  it.  He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  using 
whole  blood  in  forward  installations,  as  shown  by  the  data  being  received  from 
the  North  African  theater,  and  the  urgency  of  constructing  some  sort  of  trans¬ 
fusion  apparatus  in  the  European  theater  with  the  materials  available  there. 

Conference  of  6  December  1943 

Major  Ebert  was  sent  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  on  temporary  duty  in  the 
late  fall  of  1943  (31)  and  attended  the  conference  on  blood  transfusion  equip¬ 
ment  held  on  6  December  1943  (82),  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 
The  frank  discussion  possible  clarified  many  of  the  issues  which  had  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  field  transfusion  unit. 

Major  Ebert  emphasized  and  clarified  the  following  points: 

1.  The  use  of  only  proved  O  blood. 

2.  The  use  of  the  British  transfusion  bottle  and  recipient  set. 

3.  The  packing  of  all  the  components  of  the  transfusion  unit  in  a  single  unit  in  a  single 
compact  package,  for  their  efficient  use.  Six  units  were  packaged  in  each  ammunition  box 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Major  Ebert  pointed  out  that  until  500-cc.  plasma  units  were  supplied  to 
the  theater,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  in  the  27  May 
1943  circular  letter.  He  was  told  to  request  the  theater  medical  supply  officer 
to  requisition  a  sufficient  number  of  the  larger  plasma  packages  for  all  units,  so 
that  the  distilled  water  bottle  could  be  used  for  transfusion. 

Since  the  transfusion  equipment  then  in  development  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  would  probably  not  be  ready  for  shipment  until  about  1  February 
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1944  (it  was  not  receiv'ed  in  the  European  theater  until  April  1944),  it  was  agreed 
tliat  the  field  transfusion  unit  devised  by  Major  Ebert  and  Major  Emerson 
should  be  put  into  production  and  used  until  expendable  bottles  and  recipient 
sets  could  be  supplied.  It  was  suggested  that  he  ask  the  theater  supply  officer 
to  requisition  the  new  equipment  promptly,  so  that  it  could  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  it  became  available.  Major  Ebert  requested,  and  was  giv'en,  samples  to 
take  back  with  him,  so  that  preliminary  training  with  the  new  equipment  could 
be  begun. 


EXPENDABLE  TRANSFUSION  EQUIPMENT 

The  expendable  equipment  eventually  provided  for  oversea  theaters  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  donor  set  and  a  giving  set,  each  put  up  in  sealed  aluminiim  foil 
containers  (33). 

Bleeding  Bottles 

Up  to  late  1944,  the  blood  bank  at  the  152d  Station  Hospital  in  the  United 
Kingdom  used  the  dumbbeU-shaped  British  bleeding  bottles  (p.  193),  into  which 
blood  was  drawn  by  gravity  or  with  the  aid  of  mild  suction  applied  to  the  air¬ 
way  by  a  hand  pump.  When  bottles  were  finally  sent  to  the  European  theater 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  the  commercially  available  vacuum  bleeding  bottles 
(fig.  44,  p.  178)  were  selected  for  several  reasons: 

1.  They  had  been  found  extremely  satisfactory  over  the  previOwS  4  years  at 
the  Army  Medical  School,  in  the  processing  of  liquid  plasma  for  Zone  of  Interior 
hospitals.  Blood  banks  in  general  hospitals  had  also  used  them  with  equal 
satisfaction. 

2.  Their  use  provided  assurance  of  sterile,  pyrogen-free  blood  and  other 
solutions. 

3.  They  were  economical  as  well  as  safe.  They  were  so  inexpensive,  in  fact, 
that  it  would  not  be  economical  to  return  them  by  cargo  ship  or  plane  to  the 
Zone  of  Interior  for  reuse.  This  was  an  important  consideration.  The  return 
of  needles,  tubing  and  filters  from  the  Continent  after  D-day  was  so  slow  and 
incomplete  that  it  was  the  chief  limiting  factor  in  sending  whole  blood  to  the 
Continent  (p.  551).  By  the  end  of  June,  7,000  sets  were  still  missing  in  First 
U.S.  Army  scheduled  returns.  These  difficulties  continued  until  blood  began  to 
be  received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  the  last  week  in  August. 

4.  Since  the  bleeding  bottles  would  be  used  only  once  and  would  replace 
locally  prepared  equipment,  they  would  conserve  the  personnel  used  in  each 
installation  to  clean  bottles  and  prepare  solutions.  When  Capt.  John  Elliott, 
SnC,  reported  on  his  visit  to  the  blood  bank  at  Salisbury  in  January  1945,  one 
of  his  comments  was  that  25  to  35  percent  of  bank  personnel  were  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  nonexpendable  equipment  (34)-  The  change  to  the  vacuum 
type  of  disposable  bottles  was  therefore  even  more  important  than  it  might 
seem  superficially. 
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Donor  Set 

The  disposable  donor  set  consisted  of: 

One  lUH'dle,  16-gage. 

One  needle,  17-gage. 

One  clamp,  Hoffman  type. 

18  inches  of  rubber  tubing,  three-sixteenth-s  by  tlirec  thirty-seconds  inch. 

When  the  set  was  used,  the  clamp  was  placed  on  the  rubber  tubing  near  the 
16-gage  needle  and  tightened  sufficiently  to  close  the  lumen.  The  needle  was 
inserted  through  the  ttiickest  portion  of  the  rubber  stopper  of  the  vacuum 
bottle.  The  17-gage  needle  was  inserted  into  the  donor  vein.  The  clamp  was 
then  loosened  and  was  adjusted  as  necessary  to  control  the  rate  of  flow. 

Although  the  donor  set  was  considered  expendable,  it  could  be  used  five  or 
six  times  if  facilities  and  personnel  permitted  proper  cleansing  and  sterilization. 

Recipient  (Giving)  Set 

The  giving  set  consisted  of  (fig.  53): 

A  filter  hovising  and  connector,  glairs. 

.A  filter.  Monel  metal,  100-mesh,  single-layer. 

.A  p«'rforated  rubber  stopper 

.A  glass  connecting  tube. 

.An  intravenous  needle,  hose  rubber,  18-gage. 

.An  airway  tube,  metal,  18-gage. 

36  inches  of  rubber  tubing,  one-oighth  by  one  thirty-st'cond  inch. 

The  connector  at  one  end  of  the  glass  filter  housing  was  used  to  engage  the 
bleeding  bottle  at  the  free  hole.  The  other  end  was  closed  by  the  perforated 
rubber  stopper. 

The  glass  connecting  tube  was  passed  through  the  hole  of  the  stopper  and 
attached  to  the  rubber  hose.  The  18-gage  intravenous  needle  was  attached  to 
the  other  end  of  the  hose.  The  Monel  metal  filter  in  the  glass  housing  was 
inserted  and  held  in  place  by  the  rubber  stopper  at  the  lower  end  of  the  housing. 
The  filter  was  inverted,  so  that  blood  ran  into  it,  thus  increasing  its  filtration 
surface  by  about  a  third.  The  metal  airway  tube,  after  insertion,  provided  an 
outlet  for  the  glass  airway  tube. 

When  this  set  was  used,  the  glass  housing  was  completely  filled,  so  that 
there  was  no  break  in  continuity  of  the  bloodstream  between  the  housing  and 
the  bottle.  An  adequate  head  of  pressure,  extending  from  the  top  level  of  the 
blood  in  the  bottle  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  tubing,  was  thus  assured.  This 
precaution  was  essential  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  blood  into  the  vein. 

Critique 

It  was  obviously  impossible  to  supply  equipment  for  the  European  theater 
that  would  be  at  the  same  time  inexpensive,  complete  with  all  refinements,  and 
acceptable  to  everj’one.  The  expendable  set  finally  selected  had  an  adequate 
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Figure  53. — Disposable  blood  transfusion  (giving)  set  standardized  for 
Army-Navy  use,  contained  in  aluminum  tube,  and  complete  with  stain¬ 
less  steel  filter  and  17-gage  intravenous  needle.  A  Components  of  set. 
B.  Set  in  use  in  shock  ward  in  European  theater.  The  blood  being  used 
has  been  preserved  in  Alsever’s  solution. 
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filtering  inechanisia  and  was  so  constructed  that  it  was  capable  of  use  without 
difficulty  not  only  by  medical  officers,  many  of  them  without  special  experience 
in  this  field,  but  also  by  the  nurses  and  enlisted  men  who  would  have  to  ad¬ 
minister  most  of  the  blood.  It  did  not  provide  either  a  drip  indicator  or  a 
Luer-tip  glass  connector  for  the  needles.  Both  were  regarded  as  unnecessary 
refinements.  The  lack  of  the  indicator  was  compensated  for  by  maintenance  of 
a  steady  head  of  pressure.  The  rate  of  flow  was  automatically  controlled  by 
the  gage  of  the  needles  used,  which  did  not  permit  blood  to  be  introduced  into 
the  vein  rapidly  enough  to  overload  the  circulation.  A  simple  means  of  de¬ 
termining  that  blood  was  running  into  the  vein  was  to  place  a  drop  of  water  or 
alcohol  on  the  airway  outlet.  If  it  w’as  sucked  up  into  the  glass  airway  tube,  it 
was  evident  that  suction  existed  and  that  blood  was  flowing  out  of  the  bottle. 


Part  III.  Albumin  Packaging 


The  package  devised  by  Commander  Newhouser  and  Colonel  Kendrick 
was  demonstrated  at  the  Conference  on  the  Preparation  of  Normal  Human 
Serum  Albumin  on  5-6  June  1942  {35),  and  again  at  the  Conference  on  Albmnin 
Testing  on  19  October  1942  {36).  The  corrugated  fiberboard  package  {37) 
was  small  and  compact,  and  had  the  added  advantage,  for  Navy  use,  that  it 
floated  (fig.  54).  Each  package  contained  the  material  and  equipment  for 
three  injections.  Instructions  for  use  of  the  albumin  were  lithographed  on 
the  cans. 

The  components  of  the  package  were: 

100  cc.  of  25-pcrcent  normal  human  serum  albumin  prepared  from  human  plasma. 

One  double-ended  glass  vial,  with  a  rubber  stopper  at  each  end. 

One  bale  (suspension  tape)  for  use  with  the  ampule. 

One  air  filter  assembly  consisting  of  a  three-fourths  inch,  16-gage  hose  hub  needle;  1  inch 
of  rubber  tubing  to  fit  the  hose  hub  needle;  and  cotton  to  be  placed  in  the  rubber  tubing  to 
serve  as  an  air  filter. 

One  injection  assembly,  consisting  of  40  inches  of  rubber  tubing;  one  three-fourths  inch, 
16-gage  hose  hub  needle;  one  plastic  tost  tube  and  stopper  to  protect  the  needle;  one  glass 
observation  tube  with  ground  glass  Luer-type  tip,  2.5  cm.  in  length  and  2-'.i  mm.  in  diameter; 
one  three-fourths  inch,  20-gage  intravenous  needle,  with  plastic  test  tube  for  its  protection. 

One  metal  can  (three  to  package)  for  each  unit  of  albumin.  The  key  to  open  the  can 
was  spotwelded  to  the  bottom  of  the  can,  as  in  the  plasma  package. 

The  metal  can  used  in  the  Army-Navy  serum  albumin  package  w’as  a 
standard  Navy  item,  used  for  the  priming  charge  of  explosives.  There  was 
therefore  no  delay  in  its  procurement.  Later,  in  order  to  conserve  tin,  the  can 
was  electroplated.  The  ends  were  made  of  bonderized  steel. 

Note. — As  a  matter  of  convenience,  special  aspects  of  equipment  are  further 
discussed  under  theaters  of  operations  and  elsewhere. 
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Figure  54. — Standard  Army-Navy  serum  albumin  package.  A.  Exterior  of  box.  B. 
Box  with  cover  removed  to  show  3  cans  it  contains.  Each  can  contains  100  cc.  of  human 
serum  albumin  (25  percent)  with  equipment  for  its  administration.  Contents  of  each  can 
equal  a  500-cc.  shock  unit  of  plasma.  C.  Contents  removed  from  can.  Decal  on  can  is 
instructions  for  administration  of  serum  albumin  by  equipment  shown.  D.  Serum  albumin 
equipment  on  left,  which  was  adopted,  in  contrast  to  equipment  on  right,  which  was  originally 
devised  (for  noncombat  use)  but  which  would  have  been  hard  to  package  and  keep  sterile. 
Had  this  equipment  been  adopted,  administration  would  have  had  to  be  quickly  by  hand, 
whereas  equipment  adopted  permitted  administration  by  gravity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Transportation  and  Refrigeration 

PRELIMINARY  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  question  of  how  blood  should  be  transported  and  refrigerated  came 
up  early  in  the  blood-plasma  program.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Procurement  on  18  August  1941  (1),  it  was  formally  recommended 
that  the  bottles  of  blood  be  precooled  with  Dry  Ice  before  they  were  shipped  and 
should  be  shipped  under  thermostatically  controlled  temperatures,  well  below 
50°  F.  (10°  C.).  Rous  and  Turner  (2)  had  shown  in  1916  that  the  rate  of 
hemolysis  was  much  greater  when  blood  was  stored  at  68°  F.  (20°  C.)  rather 
than  at  41  °  F.  (5°  C.).  The  lower  temperature  was,  of  course,  as  important  as 
the  upper.  Later,  when  metabolic  processes  were  more  clearly  understood, 
it  was  realized  that  the  metabolism  of  the  red  blood  cells  was  reduced  at  a 
lower  temperature  and  that  they  therefore  needed  less  nourishment,  which 
meant  that  the  nutrition  supplied  by  the  dextrose  in  preservative  solutions 
was  more  fully  utilized. 

In  a  discussion  of  refrigeration  for  the  transportation  of  blood  at  the 
December  1943  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers 
(S) — when  movement  of  blood  by  air  had  begun  to  be  considered — the  following 
points  were  made: 

1.  Whole  blood,  to  be  useful  and  safe,  must  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  about  39°  to  43°  F.  (4°  to  6°  C.). 

2.  This  is  not  a  problem  in  most  hospital  imits  since,  when  they  are 
operational,  electric  current  is  available  for  refrigeration.  The  problem  arises 
when  blood  must  be  transported. 

3.  One  of  the  requirements,  therefore,  in  a  refrigerator  used  for  blood  for 
military  purposes  is  a  compressor  capable  of  maintaining  the  temperatures  just 
specified  when  the  refrigerator  is  in  transportation  as  well  as  when  it  is  plugged 
into  regular  power  outlets.  This  requirement  means  that  any  refrigerator 
which  is  used  must  be  capable  of  operation  from  a  small  generator  which  can 
develop  one-third  to  one-half  kilowatt  of  power  and  can  also  provide  110-volt, 
60-cycle  alternating  current. 

4.  The  refrigerator  selected  must  be  sturdy  and  well  insulated,  so  that  the 
temperature  in  it  will  remain  at  the  desired  level  when  it  is  used  in  climates  in 
which  the  ambient  temperature  may  rise  to  130°  F.  (54°  C.).  The  cabinet 
must  be  about  3.5  to  4  cu.  ft.,  to  accommodate  40-50  bottles  of  blood.  Because 
of  the  weight  limitation  on  cargo  for  planes,  even  of  the  largest  type,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  box  should  not  weigh  over  80  pounds. 
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A  refrigerator  which  met  these  specifications  for  the  air  transport  of 
blood  was  not  developed  by  the  Army  during  World  War  II  (p.  208).  The 
program  for  providing  whole  blood  for  oversea  theaters  did  not  become  a 
complete  reality,  however,  until,  in  addition  to  the  development  of  equipment 
for  collecting  and  administering  blood,  means  of  refrigeration  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  its  storage  and  preservation  during  the  airlift  (p.  214). 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  ZONE  OF  INTERIOR 

Railway  Shipments 

The  original  arrangements  were  that  blood  should  be  shipped  from  Red 
Cross  donor  centers  in  various  cities  to  the  processing  laboratories  by  the 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  in  Church  containers  (4).  These  refrigerated 
containers  (fig.  55)  had  been  devised  by  Maj.  Elihu  Church,  president  of  the 
Church  Co.,  for  food.  From  the  standpoint  of  safe  transportation  and  re¬ 
frigeration,  they  proved  admirably  adapted  for  the  rail  transportation  of  blood 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  They  had  certain  disadvantages,  however,  including 
their  cost,  their  excessive  weight,  and  their  limited  number. 

By  March  1943  (4),  shortages  of  Church  containers  had  become  critical. 
Schedules  of  shipment  of  the  containers  between  laboratories  and  centers  were 
not  being  maintained,  expecially  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  even  though 
more  than  300  of  the  450  Church  containers  then  in  use  had  been  assigned  to 
the  blood-plasma  program.  The  Red  Cross  considered  it  essential  that  a  pool 
sufficient  for  at  least  one  day’s  supply  of  blood  be  maintained  at  each  donor 
center. 

Action  was  taken  to  improve  the  situation  at  a  meeting  in  the  main 
(New  York  City)  office  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  on  5  March  1943, 
attended  by  the  chief  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  agency;  Major  Church; 
Dr.  G*itcr  Major,  MC)  Earl  S.  Taylor,  representing  the  American  Red  Cross; 
and  Col.  Charles  F.  Shook,  MC,  representing  The  Surgeon  General.  All 
district  managers  of  the  agency  were  informed  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  were  instructed  to  give  first  priority  to  blood  shipments  and  to  expedite  the 
retvun  of  empty  containers.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  expedite  the 
repair  of  damaged  containers. 

At  this  time,  100  additional  containers  were  in  process  of  manufacture. 
Later,  the  shoitage  of  containers  was  called  to  the  attention  of  a  representative 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  urgent  necessity 
of  refrigeration  of  the  blood,  particularly  during  long  hauls. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  all  but  37  of  all  the  Church  containers  in  the  country 
were  being  used  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  By  the  middle  of  1944,  enough 
were  available  to  transport  all  the  bloods  being  procured  each  week.  Adequate 
reserves  were  maintained  at  strategic  points,  and  repair  parts  were  also  in 
adequate  supply. 
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riGLRE  5o.— Sliii)i)iiig  room  of  AiiUTican  Ro<l  Cross  Blood  Donor 
Contcr,  Louisville,  Ky.,  showing  Church  container  used  to  transport 
blood  from  ci'iiters  to  processing  laboratories. 


An  article  published  in  the  General  Electric  Nexrs  was  intended  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  workmen  mukine;  the  Church  containers  by  explaining  their 
own  vital  role  in  the  blood-plasma  progiam.  Major  Church  had  reprints  of  the 
article  made  for  distribution  to  all  employees  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
who  had  any  connection  with  the  shipments  of  blood  from  the  renters  to  the 
processiiig  laboratories. 

Truck  Shipments 

Jn  June  1944,  Dr.  Milton  V.  Vehlee  complained  to  Maj.  Frederic  X. 
Schwartz,  MA(',  in  tlie  Office  of  The  Surgeon  (leneral.  and  to  Dr.  O.  Canby 
K<»binson  and  .Major  'I'aylor  of  the  Ajiierican  Red  Cross  that  blood  was  being 
sliipped  from  certain  donor  centers  to  the  pntcessing  laboratories  by  truck 
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instead  of  by  Railway  Express  and  sometimes  had  to  be  iced  two  and  three 
times  along  the  way  (5).  The  laboratories  had  complained  of  the  arrangement 
and  Dr.  Veldee  objected  to  it  on  several  grounds: 

1.  A  great  deal  of  experimentation  had  gone  into  the  development  of  the  Church 
container,  which  had  proved,  on  the  whole,  very  aeceptable  for  both  summer  and  winter 
sliipments.  Before  any  new  arrangements  could  be  accepted,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
study  the  physical  condition  of  the  blood  shipped  under  them  in  all  weather  conditions, 
which  would  require  at  least  a  year.  Meantime,  the  National  Institute  of  Health  specifi¬ 
cations,  which  had  been  somewhat  liberalized  since  the  start  of  the  program,  must  be 
observed. 

2.  The  Red  Cross  should  not  lend  itself  to  scrapping  a  well  organized  and  smoothly 
functioning  service  in  favor  of  a  new  and  untried  method,  which  involved  factors  with  such 
high  war  priorities  and  critical  shortages  as  gasoline,  trucking  equipment,  and  manpower. 

3.  While  there  was  probably  no  legal,  contractual  reason  why  the  Red  Cross  should 
not  cancel  its  agreement  with  the  American  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  and  the  Church 
Co.,  both  had  given  splendid  cooperation. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Veldee’s  protest,  all  blood  donor  centers  reverted  to  the 
original  arrangements  for  transportation  and  refrigeration,  and  they  remained 
in  effect  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Refrigeration  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  of  blood  designed  for  the  oversea 
airlift  is  discussed  under  that  heading, 

STATUS  OF  REFRIGERATION,  1943-AUGUST  1944 
Airlift  Requirements 

After  attending  a  conference  in  the  Aero-Medical  Laboratory'  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  25  October  1943,  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Douglas  B.  Ken¬ 
drick,  MC,  recommended  (6)  that  a  refrigerator  developed  by  the  Airtemp 
Division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  transportation  of  frozen 
biologicals  in  airplanes  be  modified  for  the  similar  transportation  of  blood 
(fig.  56).  The  Chrysler  representatives  did  not  think  it  woidd  be  possible  to 
make  the  refrigerator  specified  by  the  Medical  Department  (1  cu.  ft.,  80  lb.), 
and  an  attempt  at  development  would  take  4-6  months.  The  Chrysler  box 
was  already  in  production.  No  action  had  been  taken  on  Colonel  Kendrick’s 
recommendation  when  the  airlift  to  Europe  began  in  August  1944. 

Field  Requirements 

Standard  refrigeration  was  satisfactory  for  the  storage  of  blood  in  hospitals 
and  was  part  of  authorized  equipment.  A  refrigerator  for  use  in  the  field, 
however,  had  to  be  operated  by  a  gasoline  generator  as  well  as  by  the  usual 
power  outlets,  to  provide  for  the  time  it  was  being  transported  in  trucks. 
The  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  w’orking  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mills  Industries,  Inc.,  Chicago,  developed  an  electric  refrigerator 
of  4-cu.  ft.  capacity,  which  held  50  bottles  of  blood.  It  operated  on  110-volt, 
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60-cycle  A.C.  current  supplied  by  the  usual  power  outlets  or  by  a  750-watt 
(1  hp.)  generator. 

On  23  November  1943,  Mills  Industries  was  given  a  letter  of  intent  for 
the  piu’chase  of  this  whole  blood  cabinet,  to  be  deUvered  within  4  weeks  (/). 
On  25  May  1944,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Director,  Technical  Division, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Colonel  Kendrick  (8)  recommended  that  this 
refrigerator  (with  other  transfusion  equipment)  be  standardized.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  approved,  but  at  this  time,  less  than  2  weeks  before  D-day, 
only  a  prototype  existed.  This  box  was  later  produced  in  quantitv  and  is  still 
(1962)  in  use. 

THE  AIRLIFT  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER 

The  Decision  to  Fly  Blood  Unrefrigerated  in  Flight 

When  the  airlift  of  blood  to  the  European  theater  ceased  to  be  academic 
in  August  1944  and  became  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency,  two  matters  had  to 
be  settled  immediately.  The  first  was  the  preservative  solution  to  be  used 
(p.  224).  The  second  was  the  possible  risk  of  flying  blood,  even  if  refrigerated 
again  immediately  before  enplanement  and  refrigerated  immediately  after 
deplanement,  without  refrigeration  in  transit.  One  problem  was  intimately 
related  to  the  other. 

At  this  time,  no  action  had  been  taken  on  the  Chrysler  refrigerator 
recommended  in  November  1943  for  use  in  transportation  of  blood  in  planes 
(6).  The  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  had  been 
working  with  Engineers'  Development  Laboratory,  Armed  Services  Medical 
Procurement  Agency,  Fort  Totten,  N.Y.,  on  a  fiberboard  container  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  was  not  ready  for  use.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why,  long  after  an 
efficient  insulated  box  was  in  use  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  (p.  417),  and 
long  after  blood  was  being  flown  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  by  the  Navy  in  an 
efficient  insulated  box  (p.  213),  the  Army  was  flying  blood  to  Europe  without 
refrigeration.  Furthermore,  the  Navy  was  using  ACD  (acid-citrate-dextrose) 
solution  as  a  preservative,  which  materially  reduced  the  space  occupied  by 
each  bottle,  while  the  Army  was  still  using  Alsever’s  solution,  which  was  not 
so  effective  a  preservative  and  which  required  considerably  more  space  for 
each  bottle. 

When  the  question  of  flying  blood  to  Europe  came  up  in  August  1944 
(about  8  months  after  the  proposal  had  previously  been  rejected  (p.  465)), 
those  responsible  for  the  blood  program  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  faced 
with  an  extremely  difficult  decision:  Would  the  urgent  need  for  whole  blood 
in  the  European  theater  be  more  adequately  met  by  sending  450  pints  of  blood 
daily  under  refrigeration,  or  by  sending  900  pints  daily  without  refrigeration 
during  the  flight  period  of  transportation?  Military  necessity  often  forces 
undesirable  compromises,  and  here  there  was  never  any  question  that  the 
wiser  decision  was  to  send  the  larger  amounts. 
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It  is  easy  to  say,  long  after  the  end  of  the  war,  that  the  decision  should 
never  have  had  to  be  made.  That  is  entirely  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plan  was  not  adopted  either  recklessly  or  hastily.  There  was  ample  evidence 
to  support  the  belief  that  while  lack  of  refrigeration  in  flight  was  an  undesirable 
alternative,  it  was  a  perfectly  safe  plan  (p.  211).  If  600-cc.  bottles  had  been 
available  and  if  A('D  solution  had  been  approved  then,  the  plan  employed 
would  not  have  been  adopted.  At  the  time,  however,  it  was  the  only  reasonable 
solution,  and  it  was  safe  within  the  framework  of  the  methods  employed. 

There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  to  Jiiake  the  decisions 
that  (1)  fresh  blood  was  best  for  wounded  casualties  and  (2)  that  blood  kept 
under  refrigeration  at  every  stage  until  it  was  used  was  more  desirable  than 
blood  not  constantly  under  refrigeration.  A  condition,  however,  not  a  theory, 
was  confronting  those  responsible  for  getting  the  blood  to  Europe,  and  their 
decision  was: 

1.  That  if  blood  were  put  in  Alsever’s  solution  and  were  kept  refrig¬ 
erated  until  it  was  placed  aboard  the  plane,  it  could  safely  be  flown  across  the 
ocean  unrefrigerated  during  the  16-24  hours,  or  sometimes  longer,  taken  for 
the  flight. 

2.  That  if  the  blood  were  then  replaced  under  refrigeration,  it  could  be 
safely  used  for  21  days  from  the  date  of  collection.  Later,  after  the  program 
had  become  so  efficient  that  the  blood  became  available  in  Europe  within  4-6 
days  after  it  had  been  collected,  or  even  earlier,  this  interv’al  was  reduced  to 
18  days. 

Objections  to  the  Plan 

At  a  conference  held  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  on  15  August 
(9)  and  attended  by  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Elliott  C.  Cutler,  MC,  Col.  William 
F.  MacFee,  MC,  2d  Evacuation  Hospital,  and  Maj.  Robert  C.  Hardin,  MC, 
these  officers  stated  that  they  considered  sending  blood  overseas  without  re¬ 
frigeration  an  unsafe  practice,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  accept.  They 
were  given  the  following  e.xplanation  of,  and  justification  for,  the  plan: 

1.  The  blood  would  be  delivered  in  1,000-cc.  bottles  containing  500  cc.  of 
blood  and  500  cc.  of  Alsever’s  solution.  The  bottles  would  be  refrigerated 
before  and  immediately  after  the  blood  was  collected  and  would  remain  under 
refrigeration  until  they  were  placed  on  board  the  plane.  They  would  be  re¬ 
frigerated  at  Prestwick,  shipped  by  air  to  the  Continent  in  refrigerated  cans, 
refrigerated  again  at  the  blood  depot,  and  then  delivered  to  forward  areas  iii 
refrigerated  cans.  Thus,  the  only  time  the  blood  would  not  be  under  refrig¬ 
eration  would  be  during  the  Atlantic  crossing. 

2.  Blood  collected  in  Alsever’s  solution  had  been  shipped  without  refrig¬ 
eration  from  the  Army  Medical  School  to  Prestwick  and  back  to  the  school; 
there,  tests  showed  that  the  supernatant  plasma  contained  no  more  than  28 
mg.  of  hemoglobin  per  100  cc.  Blood  in  the  same  solution  had  been  shipped 
unrefrigerated  to  Bermuda,  Ix)s  Angeles,  and  Hawaii  and  had  been  off  refrig¬ 
eration  for  as  long  as  5  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  supernatant  plasma 
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contained  tio  more  than  25  mj».  of  hemoglobin  per  100  cc.  Xo  reactions  of  any 
kind  had  followed  transfusions  with  this  blood  on  three  separate  patients. 

3.  When  blood  collected  in  Alsever’s  solution  and  kept  off  refrigeration  for 
periods  ran"in"  up  to  72  hours  was  tested  for  hemolytic  chancre,  it  wjis  found 
that  it  could  be  stored  safely  for  up  to  8  days,  against  safe  periods  of  21  days 
with  refrigeration.' 

4.  For  the  past  year,  liquid  plasma  prepared  at  the  Jilood  Research  Divi¬ 
sion,  Army  Medical  School,  had  been  obtained  from  un refrigerated  blood, 
kept  at  room  temperatures,  70°  to  00°  F.  (21°  to  32°  ('.).  When  the  unre¬ 
frigerated  red  blood  cells,  which  were  resuspended  in  isotonic  sodium  chloride 
solution,  were  used  after  5  days’  storage,  the  reaction  rate  was  comparable  to, 
or  lower  than,  the  rate  after  transfusion  with  refrigerated  red  blood  cells.  The 
increase  in  the  recipient’s  red  blood  cell  count  and  hemoglobin  level  was  also 
comparable  to  the  increase  observed  after  the  use  of  refrigerated  red  blood 
cells. 

5.  Although  it  wjis  granted  that  proof  of  safety  would  be  obtained  only 
after  actual  e.xperience  with  lai^e  amounts  of  blood,  the  proposal  to  fly  blood 
unrefrigerated  to  Europe  during  flight  was  considered  safe  because  the  only 
difference  between  using  unrefrigeratod  blood  and  red  cells  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  and  using  them  abroad  would  seeni  to  be  the  conditions  to  which  the 
blood  would  be  subjected  during  flight. 

Other  Studies  on  Refrigeration 

Numerous  studies  made  before  the  war,  particularly  at  the  State  Fni- 
vei-sity  of  Iowa  (p.  220),  on  the  effects  of  refrigeration  on  blood  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  other  connections.  One  or  two  other  studies  might  be  cited: 

Bushby  and  his  jissociates  (10)  studied  storage  of  blood  at  various  tem¬ 
perature  levels.  I’liey  showed  that  rapid  cooling  of  the  blood  immediately 
after  collection  was  not  harmful  but  that  undue  delay  in  refrigeration  (up  to 
24  hours)  had  deleterious  effects;  that  cooling  to  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  for  2  days 
before  storage  at  39°  F.  (4°  C.)  did  no  harm,  nor  did  warming  to  room  tem¬ 
perature  after  4  days’  storage  at  this  level;  and  that  it  was  apparently  safe  to 
remove  a  bottle  of  blood  from  the  refrigerator,  let  it  warm,  and  then  store  it 
again. 

At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Preservation  on  19  January  1945  (/i),when 
blood  was  already  being  flown  to  Europe  without  refrigeration  en  route.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Gibson,  2d,  reported  obser\'ations  on  10  blood  specimens  shipped  bj’  air 
under  refrigeration.  The  amount  of  free  hemoglobin  in  the  plasma  was  8-13 
mg.  percent,  and  survival  of  the  red  cells  after  transfusion  was  excellent.  In 
contrast,  blood  shipped  by  plane  to  Paris  and  return,  without  refrigeration 
either  way,  was  found  greatly  deteriorated;  it  had  been  11  days  in  transit. 


■  It  should  be  einphasited  that  tliese  tests  were  made  simply  to  determine  the  theoretic  safety  of  keeping  blood  onre- 
frigerated  for  certain  periods  of  time  if  logistic  restrictions  proved  overriding  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  this  method. 
It  was  clearly  understood,  by  all  concerned  with  the  program,  that  blood  should  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature. 
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At  this  same  conference,  Lt.  Cdr.  Eugene  L.  Lozner,  MC,  USX,  rejjorted 
observations  on  transfusions  carried  out  with  blood  collected  in  ACD  solution 
in  Washington  and  on  the  west  coast,  shipped  to  Guam  in  X'avy  refrigerated 
boxes,  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  Naval  Medical  School  in  Washington. 
Filtration  through  the  recipient  apparatus  was  good.  Blood  in  which  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  red  cells  were  hemolyzed  produced  no  untoward  reactions. 
Recipients  who  were  given  blood  more  than  28  days  old  showed  bilirubinemia 
but  no  hemoglobinemia. 

STUDIES  ON  UNREFRIGERATED  BLOOD  FLOWN  TO  THE 

EUROPEAN  THEATER 

Numerous  studies  were  made  on  blood  flown  unrefrigerated  across  the 
Atlantic,  beginning  with  samples  from  the  first  shipments  {12).  Tests  at  the 
blood  bank  at  Salisbury  showed  that  the  fragility  of  the  red  blood  cells  and 
the  amount  of  free  hemoglobin  released  compared  very  favorably  with  the 
same  tests  on  blood  collected  in  the  European  theater. 

Temperatures  on  the  transocean  flight. — A  formal  test  on  the  tempera¬ 
tures  of  blood  in  transit  without  refrigeration  was  made  in  January  1945  by 
Capt.  John  Elliott,  SnC,  Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology, 
Army  Medical  School.  He  reported  to  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  W.  Rankin,  through 
the  Director  of  the  School,  on  1  February  1945,  as  follows  {IS): 

A  shipment  of  blood  collected  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  on  12  January 
1945  was  accompanied  to  Paris  and  observed  along  the  way.  The  total  time 
in  transit  was  6  days  and  12  hours.  The  scheduled  flight  time  from  the  United 
States  to  Paris  was  28  hours,  but  all  crews  questioned  agreed  that  it  was  not 
imusual  during  the  winter  for  planes  to  be  delayed  en  route  for  1  to  5  days. 

The  first  crew  turned  on  the  heat  in  the  plane  immediately  after  it  took  off 
from  Washington.  This  crew,  like  the  second,  which  took  over  at  the  Azores, 
stated  that  their  instructions  were  to  maintain  a  temperature  above  freezing 
but  that  they  had  had  no  information  about  a  safe  upper  limit.  The  blood 
was  transported  during  the  entire  trip  at  a  temperature  below  54®  F.  (12®  C.), 
with  the  lower  limit  46®  F.  (8®  C.),  except  for  a  single  period  of  6  hours,  during 
which  the  range  was  61®  to  81®  F.  (16®  to  27®  C.).  During  the  first  4  hours 
of  the  flight,  the  temperature  range  was  46®  to  54®  F.  (8®  to  12°  C.)  except  for 
2  hours  on  the  ground  at  Bermuda,  when  it  rose  to  81®  F.  (27®  C.).  At  Saint 
Mawgan,  England,  where  the  plane  was  delayed  for  almost  5  days,  the  outside 
temperature  was  between  32®  and  46®  F.  (0®  and  8®  C.)  and  the  blood  was  kept 
aboard. 

During  the  stop  at  Saint  Mawgan,  Captain  Elliott  was  able  to  discuss  the 
transportation  of  whole  blood  with  several  crews  from  Army  planes  and  from 
Transworld  and  American  Airlines  planes.  Army  pilots  had  instructions  to 
maintain  temperatures  between  37®  and  48®  F.  (3®  and  9®  C.);  one  of  them  had 
the  instructions  posted  in  the  cabin.  Commercial  pilots  had  no  written 
instructions  but  had  been  told  verbally  to  maintain  temperatures  above 
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freozing.  Theso  data  wore  confirnuHl  hy  orows  quostionod  on  the  return  trip. 

Aeeording  to  Captain  Kiliott’a  information,  only  one  shipment  of  blood 
had  been  delayed  at  Bermuda  during  the  operation  of  the  program  to  date. 
During  December  and  January,  12  shipments  had  been  delayed  at  the  Azores, 
and  during  December,  19  had  been  hehl  over  at  Saint  Mawgan.  No  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  secured  concerning  delays  at  Stephenville,  Newfoundland,  or 
Prestwick,  Scotland. 

The  commanding  officers  at  the  hospital  in  Bermuda  and  the  tlispensary 
in  the  Azores  and  the  flight  medical  officer  at  Saint  Mawgan  had  all  been  told 
to  offload  blood  and  store  it  uiuler  refrigeration  if  a  plane  w’as  to  be  held  more 
than  2  hours.  There  was  ample  refrigerating  capacity  at  all  of  these  stations, 
and  the  excellent  cooperation  of  priorities,  traffic,  and  medical  officers  insured 
the  proper  handling  of  the  blood  while  the  planes  were  on  the  ground. 

Refrigeration  in  the  European  theater. — The  400  to  500  bottles  of  blood 
collected  daily  by  the  blood  bank  at  the  152d  Station  Hospital  at  Salisbury 
were  flown  to  Paris  in  icetl  marmite  cans  (fig.  120,  p.  534).  Refrigeration 
facilities  there,  at  the  continental  section  of  the  blood  bank,  w’cre  practically 
unlimited.  The  300  to  400  bottles  of  blood  collected  locally  and  the  blood 
received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  seiit  forward  in  refrigerators  mounted 
on  trucks.  The  blood  from  Salisbury  was  shipped  in  the  marmite  cans  in 
which  it  was  received;  these  cans  held  sufficient  wet  ice  to  maintain  desired 
temperatures  for  24  hours  or  more. 

Though  the  Paris  operation  was  a  very  large  one — up  to  31  December 
1944,  the  bank  had  received  28,974  bottles  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
and,  for  the  fu'st  25  days  of  January,  it  had  received  21,677  l)ottles — there  had 
been  no  losses  from  lack  of  refrigeration. 

Recommendations 

In  the  report  of  this  tour  of  inspection.  Captain  Elliott  made  the  following 
recommendations,  based  on  his  observations: 

1 .  All  sliipinoiits  of  blood  from  tho  t’nitvd  Stab*.s  .'iliould  lx>  arcoinpaiui'd  by  a  numlx'rt'd 
maiiifo.'it  stating  the  tiiiio  and  plac*'  tlu-  bloo<l  wa.s  ladlcctod,  the*  storagi'  tomix'raturo  at  the 
airport,  the  time  of  departnn*  from  the  I’nib'd  States,  t<*mp*‘rature  n'adings  at  2-  or  3-hour 
iiib-rvals  during  the  oros.“ing,  s^torage  n>mp<>ratun's  during  delays  on  the  ground,  and  any 
other  pertinent  information  containing  b-mpe-rature  and  storage  conditions. 

With  these  data,  the  I’aris  Blood  Bank  would  have  a  record  of  the  tempi'ratures  at 
which  the  blood  had  Ix-eii  maintained  from  collection  to  delivery  and,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  time  optimum  t4‘m|X'ratures  had  Ix-en  maintained,  could  determim-  whether  the 
present  l(>-day  dating  |X'riod  cordd  lx-  safely  extended  to  21  days.  Major  Hardin  hoped 
that  this  system  would  lx-  institub-d  as  swm  as  frossible. 

2.  .All  plane  crews  should  Ix’  given  uniform  instructions  concerning  the  proper  tem|X‘ra- 
tures  to  lx-  maintained  in  planes  Hying  blood. 

3.  Hefrigeration  during  transportation  should  lx-  provided  ns  soon  as  possible.* 


rrnptain  Elliolt  rerutiinirnilml  nn  immediate  .Vix^rernt  iiirmi.'w  in  the  <lnil.v  airlift  to  Paris  and  also  recommended. 
In  view  of  an  iinmiiiriit  rer|ue!il  to  increiuie  shlitinent.s  hy  3(l|ierrent,  (hat  plari.s  be  set  In  train  at  once  to  implement  this 
lncTeii.«e. 
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On  1  February  1945,  Maj.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC,  Acting  Chief  Division 
of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  made  the  following  comments 
on  this  report,  through  the  Director,  Army  Medical  School,  to  the  Chief, 
Overseas  Branch,  Issue  Section,  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
and  to  General  Rankin  {14)- 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Air  Transport 
Command  was  carrying  out  a  most  efficient  operation  in  the  airlift  of  blood 
to  Europe.  To  increase  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  the  operation,  it  was 
recommended: 

1.  That  Captain  Elliott’s  recommendations  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  a  temperature  chart  for  the  airlifted  blood  be  instituted  at  once  and  that  the 
chart  originate  with  the  center  collecting  the  blood. 

2.  That  the  responsibility  for  handling  blood  be  fixed  at  all  stages  en 
route  and  that  those  responsible  be  instructed  to  keep  the  temperatures  of 
the  blood  as  far  as  possible  between  39°  and  50°  F  (4°  and  10°  C.). 

These  recommendations  were  put  into  effect  on  17  February  1945. 

EXPENDABLE  REFRIGERATION  CONTAINERS  FOR  THE 

OVERSEA  AIRLIFTS 

One  highly  favorable  circumstance  in  the  program  of  blood  for  Europe 
was  that  shipments  began  in  late  August  and  most  of  the  bloods  flown  across 
the  Atlantic  without  refrigeration  were  moved  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
year,  when  overheating  of  the  blood  was  unlikely.  During  this  interim,  active 
work  continued  on  an  expendable  iced  container,  which  was  ready  in  the  spring, 
when  warmer  weather  began.  Also  during  this  period,  the  Navy  accumulated 
sufficient  experience  flying  blood  to  the  Pacific  in  ACD  solution  to  produce 
statistical  evidence  of  its  safety.  The  use  of  this  solution  permitted  a  reduction 
of  400  cc.  in  the  size  of  the  bottle,  which  largely  compensated  for  the  additional 
space  occupied  by  the  iced  containers. 

Containers 

Navy  container. — The  Navy  expendable  refrigerated  box  was  put  into 
use  as  soon  as  the  Navy  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Pacific  began  in  November  1944. 
Trial  runs  began  in  September.  When  the  insulated  chests  were  demonstrated 
by  Capt.  Lloyd  R.  Newhouser,  MC,  USN,  at  the  Conference  on  Blood  Preser¬ 
vation  on  19  January  1945  {11),  about  19,000  bloods  had  been  shipped  in  them 
by  plane  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor,  re-iced  there,  and  then  flown  on 
to  Guam,  and  thence  to  more  forward  points.  The  overall  rate  of  discard 
had  been  1.7  percent,  and  the  reaction  rate  in  about  6,000  transfusions  had 
been  2.7  percent. 

The  Navy  chest  (fig.  140,  p.  612)  was  made  of  plywood  insulated  with  3 
inches  of  Fiberglass.  It  weighed  87  pounds  packed  and  occupied  5.9  cubic 
feet.  Inside,  a  galvanized  iron  receptacle  contained  a  central  canister  filled 
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with  15  pouti(is  of  ice  and  had  space  for  sixteen  OOO-cc.  flasks  of  blood  in  ACD 
solution. 

Testin*;  had  been  rigorous  and  had  included  parachute  drops,  without 
dainajre.  The  observations  of  Lt.  (later  Lt.  Cdr.)  Henry  S.  Blake,  AIC,  USN, 
on  a  test  shipment  had  shown  that  temperatures  within  the  chest  were  main¬ 
tained  at  45.5°  to  48°  F.  (7.5°  to  9°  C.). 

Army  container. — The  Army  container  (fij;.  182, p.  762),  as  finally  developed, 
was  made  of  reinforced  (double)  cardboartl,  insulated  with  aluminum  foil 
and  cotton  battinjr.  It  was  both  flameproof  and  moistureproof.  Like  the 
Navy  box,  it  occupied  5.9  cubic  feet.  It  was  fitted  with  wire  racks  which 
held  24  recipient  sets  and  twenty-four  600-cc.  bottles  of  blood  in  ACD  solution. 
The  compartment  for  ice  held  19  pounds,  and  both  icing  and  re-icing  were 
simple.  The  empty  box  weighed  ',i5  pounds  and,  with  its  contents,  about 
105  {Mninds.  The  shipping  weight  per  bottle  was  tluis  only  4  pounds,  against 
S'j  pounds  per  bottle  for  the  Navy  container. 

The  date  and  hour  of  packing  were  recorded  on  the  instruction  sheet  on 
the  lid  of  the  box.  Also  recordetl  were  tlie  date  and  hour  (about  48  hours 
later)  when  re-icing  would  be  necessary  if  the  box  had  not  arrived  at  its  destina¬ 
tion. 

Ice  was  supplied  to  the  bleeding  centers  at  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington  in  the  amount  of  about  1,000  pounds  each  per  day.  The  blood 
was  refrigerated  as  soon  as  it  was  collected,  and  the  containers  were  re-iced 
as  necessary  before  they  were  placed  on  the  ovei’sea  planes  and  again  after 
they  were  removed.  Re-icing  en  route  was  cared  for,  by  arrangement,  by 
the  Air  Transport  Command  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service. 

Specific  instructions  were  given  to  all  bleeding  centei’s  for  the  correct 
handling  of  the  insulated  boxes  and  the  new  solution  bottles. 

These  containei’s  proved  entirely  satisfactory  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  airlift.  They  also  proved  useful  to  ovei'sea  organizations,  such  as 
clearing  stations,  which  had  no  refrigeration,  as  well  as  to  installations  in 
which  refrigerating  space  was  limited.  The  only  real  objection  to  them  con¬ 
cerned  their  original  color,  a  light,  glossy  tan.  On  occasion,  stacks  of  empties 
in  the  field  attracted  enemy  planes  on  strafing  missions,  particularly  on  moon¬ 
light  nights.  Advanced  blood  bunks  in  the  European  theater  quickly  learned 
that  these  boxes  must  be  camouflaged  or  destroyed.  The  same  complaint 
was  made  about  Navy  boxes  m  the  Pacific.  Later,  all  containers  were  painted 
olive-drab. 

Changeover  to  Refrigerated  Containers  and  ACD  Solution 

The  Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  order,  provided 
six  insulated  sample  containers,  and  they  were  shipped  to  Paris,  two  a  day, 
on  26,  27,  and  28  PYbruary.  Each  contained  24  bottles  of  blood.  Observations 
en  route  and  at  the  Paris  Blood  Bank  indicated  an  entirely  satisfactory  per- 
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foriiiance  {15).  The  temperature  was  at  all  times  within  the  required  range 
(39°  to  50°  F.,  4°  to  10°  C.)i  and  refrigeration  lasted  longer  than  the  period 
set  forth  in  the  specifications  for  the  containers.  At  the  end  of  the  longest 
run,  64J^  hours,  the  bo.x  still  contained  10-12  pounds  of  ice,  and  all  the  bloods 
in  it  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Meantime,  arrangements  were  made  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  requisition¬ 
ing  the  necessary  containers  and  also  for  the  changeover  from  Alsever’s  to 
ACD  solution.  All  changes  had  to  be  carefully  integrated  with  each  other; 
The  blood  had  to  be  flown  to  Europe  dailj’;  it  could  not  be  held  over.  Most 
centers  did  not  have  storage  facilities  for  more  than  a  3-day  supply  of  containers. 
Orders  for  the  larger  bottles  of  blood,  containing  Alsever’s  solution,  had  to 
be  canceled,  but  only  just  in  time  for  the  bottles  containing  ACD  solution  to  be 
reat’  in  correlation  with  the  delivery  of  the  containers. 

On  24  March  1945,  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley  made  the  urgent  request 
of  The  Surgeon  General  that,  beginning  at  once,  all  blood  shipped  to  the 
European  theater  be  refrigerated  and  be  put  up  in  ACD  solution  {16) .  Alsever’s 
solution,  he  said,  had  been  satisfactory  in  respect  to  cell  survival  in  the  recipient 
within  the  age  limits  used,  but  the  pressing  need  for  refrigeration  made  it 
advisable  to  change  to  ACD  solution,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  shipments  but 
permit  shipment  of  the  same  amount  of  blood.  The  theater  experience  with 
ACD  solution  had  been  too  small  for  valid  comparison  with  Alsever’s  solution, 
but  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  NEC  (National  Research  Council)  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  it  was  at  least  as  satisfactory. 

When  General  Hawley  made  this  request,  practically  everything  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior  was  ready  for  the  changeover  to  ACD  solution  and  the  use  of 
expendable  insulated  containers.  In  fact,  a  radiogram  had  already  been  sent 
to  him  on  19  February  1945,  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  informing 
him  that  the  1,200  bloods  delivered  daily  to  Paris  unrefrigerated  and  in  1,000-cc. 
bottles  in  Alsever’s  solution  would  shortly  be  replaced  by  the  same  number  in 
600-cc.  bottles  in  ACD  solution  and  in  insulated,  expendable  containers.  The 
total  weight  requirement  of  each  shipment  would  be  5,000  pounds  and  the 
total  space  requirement  320  cu.  ft. 

The  new  plans  were  put  into  effect  on  1  April  1945,  and  the  first  blood 
was  flown  from  the  east  coast  to  Europe  under  these  arrangements  on  9  April 
1945. 

Flying  chilled  blood  to  Europe  on  planes  without  refrigeration  was  a 
highly  successful  expedient.  That  it  succeeded  does  not  make  the  plan  either 
wise  or  desirable.  All  future  programs  for  the  use  of  whole  blood  should 
include  provisions  for  constant,  reliable  refrigeration. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  unrefrigerated  blood  saved  an  untold  number  of 
lives  that  would  have  been  lost  if,  because  refrigeration  was  lacking,  no  blood 
at  all  had  been  flown  to  Europe. 
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Preservative  Solutions 

DEFINITIONS  AND  CRITERIA 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  is  a  distinction  between  stored  blood 
and  preserved  blood  that  is  not  always  observed  but  that  always  should  be. 
Muether  and  Andrews  (1),  whose  extensive  studies  in  this  field  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  later,  were  among  the  first  to  point  it  out.  Stored  blood  is  citrated 
blood  which  has  been  kept  for  hours  or  days,  at  temperatures  between  36° 
and  46°  F.  (2°  and  8°  C.),  and  to  which  nothing  has  been  added  to  inhibit 
deterioration  of  the  erythrocytes;  sodium  citrate  is  an  anticoagulant,  not  a 
preservative.  Preserved  blood  is  blood  to  which  some  additional  substance 
has  been  added  to  check  disintegration  of  the  erythrocytes.  It  was  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  halting  this  disintegration  that  made  possible  the  use 
in  oversea  theaters  of  whole  blood  flown  from  the  United  States. 

While  varying  criteria  have  been  advanced  for  safe  and  effective  preserva¬ 
tion  of  blood,  the  following  met  essential  military  requirements: 

1.  The  blood  must  be  collected  in  a  closed  system  and  handled  as  little 
as  possible  at  every  step  of  processing  to  avoid  contamination. 

2.  It  must  be  kept  at  a  low,  constant  temperature  from  collection  to 
administration. 

3.  The  technique  of  preservation  must  be  simple  and  inexpensive. 

4.  The  preserved  blood  must  maintain  to  a  high  degree  the  properties 
of  fresh  blood  if  it  is  to  serve  its  therapeutic  purpose.  This  purpose  can  be 
accomplished  only  if  the  blood  shows  a  low  rate  of  hemolysis  and  a  high  rate 
of  red  blood  cell  survival. 

5.  The  ultimate  fate  of  transfused  red  blood  cells  determines  the  effect 
of  the  transfusion  upon  the  recipient. 

Red  blood  cell  survival  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  a  number  of  observers, 
beginning  in  1919  with  Ashby  (2),  whose  differentiation  agglutination  technique 
is  still  regarded  by  many  observers  as  more  efficient  than  the  modern  radio¬ 
active  cell-tagging  technique  (p.  221)  because  the  Ashby  technique  permits  the 
observer  to  follow  the  red  cells  through  their  lifespan. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 
First  Studies  on  Hemolysis 

When  Rous  and  Turner  {3,  4),  in  1916,  published  their  work  on  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  living  red  cells  in  vitro,  they  had  been  able  to  find  only  a  single 
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report  on  this  or  any  other  related  study  except  the  demonstration,  in  1914, 
by  Abel,  Rowntree,  and  Turner  (5),  that  only  formed  elements  of  the  blood 
need  to  be  replaced  in  healthy  animals  depleted  by  hemorrhage. 

The  results  of  the  Rous-Turner  studies  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  rapidity  of  licmolysis  was  generally  increased  when  only  electrolytes  were  added 
to  the  blood.  When  sodium  citrate  was  used,  human  red  blood  cells  tended  to  break  down 
rather  rapidly;  disintegration  occurred  relatively  early  even  when  the  smallest  quantity 
that  would  prevent  clotting  was  used. 

2.  Hemoly.sis  was  greatly  diminished  when  saccharose  or  dextrose  was  added  to  the 
citrat(‘d  blood.  Human  red  blood  cells  remained  intact  for  about  4  weeks  when  a  solution 
wtis  used  consisting  of  two  volumes  of  3.8-percent  sodium  citrate  solution  and  five  volumes 
of  5.4-percent  de.xtrose  solution  for  every  three  volumes  of  blood. 

3.  The  most  effective  iireservative  solutions  were  approximately  isotonic  with  blood 
serum. 

Robertson  (6),  in  1917,  applied  the  technique  of  Rous  and  Turner  in  what 
amounted  to  the  operation  of  the  world’s  first  blood  bank,  in  casualty  clearing 
stations  of  the  British  Army  (p.  5). 

Introduction  of  Sodium  Citrate 

The  first  step  on  the  road  to  the  therapeutic  use  of  blood  in  World  War  If 
battle  casualties  was  the  successful  use  of  citrated  blood  in  1914  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City  (7-0). 

In  a  retrospective  view  of  his  experiences,  published  in  1958,  the  late 
Dr.  Richard  Lewisohn  (10),  who  is  generally  credited  with  the  introduc'’' 
of  the  method,  pointed  out  that  the  famous  British  obstetrician,  Braxton  R.  uS, 
used  sodium  citrate  as  an  anticoagulant  in  1869  but  that  a  number  of  fatalities 
forced  him  to  abandon  it. 

Later  experiments  by  other  observers  with  hirudin,  sodium  oxalate,  and 
peptone  showed  all  of  these  agents  to  be  too  toxic  for  clinical  use.  Sodium 
citrate,  usually  in  1-percent  concentration,  had  long  been  used  as  an  anticoagu¬ 
lant  in  blood  collected  for  laboratory  purposes,  but  this  concentration,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  coagulation,  was  also  assumed  to  be 
too  toxic  for  human  administration.  By  a  careful  series  of  animal  experiments, 
Lewisohn  showed  that  a  concentration  of  0.2-percent  sodium  citrate  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  coagulation  of  blood  in  vitro  for  2  or  3  daj^s.  His  clinical 
studies  showed  that  up  to  5  gm.  of  sodium  citrate  could  be  safely  introduced 
into  adults  intravenousl}^  though,  paradoxically,  its  introduction  caused  a 
temporary  shortening  of  the  recipient’s  own  coagulation  time.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  transfuse  as  much  as  2,500  cc.  of  blood  at  a  time — and  that,  added 
Lewisohn,  quite  unprophetically,  “is  more  than  anybody  ever  wants  *  *  * 

to  introduce  into  the  recipient’’  (10). 

In  his  1958  communication  (10),  as  well  as  in  his  original  report  in  January 
1915  (7),  Lewisohn  pointed  out  that  results  identical  to  his  own  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Agote  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  same  month  his  report  was  published. 
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In  his  1915  communication,  he  also  acknowledged  the  work  of  two  other  ob¬ 
servers:  In  March  1914,  Hustin,  in  Brussels,  had  treated  a  patient  with  blood 
mixed  with  glucose  and  sodium  citrate.  In  January  1915,  Weil  {11)  published 
the  report  of  an  earlier  report  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
dealing  with  the  use  of  citrated  blood  at  General  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
used  a  10-percent  citrate  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  1  cc.  of  solution  to 
10  cc.  of  blood,  and  gave  transfusions  of  as  much  as  350  cc.  from  3  to  5  days 
after  the  blood  had  been  collected. 

Over  forty  years  later  {10),  Lewisohn’s  philosophic  reaction  to  these 
various  reports  about  the  same  time  as  his  own  was  that  when  an  idea  is  ripe, 
it  occurs  to  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time. 

For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  reactions  to  the  use  of  citrated  blood  might 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  method.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  citrate 
played  no  part  in  the  chills  when  Lewisohn  and  Rosenthal  {12),  also  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  demonstrated  that  reactions  were  not  caused  by  sodium  citrate 
but  by  pyrogens  present  in  carelessly  cleaned  transfusion  equipment.  When 
a  special  department  was  created  to  handle  the  equipment,  the  incidence  of 
posttransfusion  chills  fell  from  12  percent  to  1  percent.  Many  years  later,  when 
the  Mount  Sinai  technique  was  introduced  in  a  hospital  in  Novgorod,  by 
Satunov,  the  incidence  of  reactions  there  fell  from  53  percent  to  2  percent. 

Preservatives  Between  the  World  Wars 

The  Rous-Turner  solution  was  widely  used  in  the  United  States  between 
the  World  Wars,  but  it  was  difficult  to  prepare;  the  bulk  of  the  final  solution 
was  undesirably  large;  and  the  concentration  of  plasma  was  so  dangerously 
high  that  the  plasma  had  to  be  discarded  {IS,  14).  The  solutions  introduced 
by  Perry  {15),  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Hematology  (M.I.H.  solution) 
{16),  and  by  Gnoinski  of  Warsaw  all  had  very  undesirable  features. 

DeGowin,  Harris,  Plass,  and  their  associates  used  a  modification  of  the 
Rous-Turner  solution,  consisting  of  3.2-percent  trisodium  citrate  in  100  cc.  of 
water;  5.4-percent  anhydrous  dextrose  in  650  cc.  of  water;  and  500  cc.  of  blood. 
This  gave  a  total  volume  of  1,250  cc.,  and  a  blood-diluent  ratio  of  1.5:1.  The 
solution  preserved  red  cells  in  vitro  quite  as  well  as  the  Rous-Turner  solution; 
produced  satisfactory  clinical  results;  and  had  the  advantage  of  conserving 
the  plasma,  which  had  to  be  discarded  when  the  Rous-Turner  solution  was 
used. 

From  their  reviews  of  the  literature  and  their  own  experience,  DeGowin 
and  his  associates  drew  the  following  conclusions  {IS,  14,  17): 

1.  Progressive  hemolysis  occurred  in  human  blood  in  all  the  preservatives  studied  and 
was  much  greater  when  the  blood  was  stored  at  68°  F.  (20°  C.)  rather  than  at  41°  F.  (5°  C.). 

2.  The  addition  of  large  quantities  of  isotonic  dextrose  solution  slowed  the  rate  of  hemol¬ 
ysis  considerably  as  compared  with  the  rate  in  blood  stored  with  little  or  no  added  dextrose. 
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3.  Hemolysis  was  much  less  in  blood  stored  in  sealed  flasks  from  which  air  was  completely 
excluded. 

4.  Erythrocytes  stored  in  the  DeGowin  et  al.  solution  resisted  destruction  by  shaking 
better  than  those  stored  in  citrate  alone  or  in  saline.  These  observers  used  blood  stored  in 
their  own  solution  up  to  38  days  with  no  reactions. 

TRANSPORTABILITY  OF  WHOLE  BLOOD 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  NRC  (National 
Research  Council)  on  31  May  1940  (18),  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  30  November  1940  (19),  much  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  concerned  improvement  of  methods  of  preserving  whole  blood,  both 
to  increase  the  safe  period  of  its  use  and  to  make  it  safely  transportable.  As 
was  pointed  out  at  a  later  conference  (^0),  the  decision  to  use  preserved  blood 
in  wartime  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  its  availability  at  many 
points  at  which  the  wounded  would  be  treated;  the  question  was  not  one  of 
advisability  but  of  feasibility. 

In  1940,  there  was  very  little  authoritative  information  on  the  trans¬ 
portability  of  whole  blood,  though  as  Lewisohn  pointed  out  in  1958  (10), 
in  1916  Brem  had  collected  blood  in  citrate  solution  in  his  office  and  taken  it 
by  plane  to  a  patient  in  another  city.  Blood  had  also  been  transported  by  the 
British  Medical  Service  in  World  War  I  (p.  6). 

At  both  of  the  meetings  just  mentioned,  work  carried  out  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  by  Drs.  Everett  D.  Plass,  Elmer  L.  DeGowin,  Robert  C. 
Hardin,  and  their  group,  was  summarized;  it  was  reported  in  the  literature 
the  following  year  (14)-  Between  1  September  1938  and  17  November  1940, 
2,123  transfusions  had  been  given  with  blood  preserved  in  the  DeGowin  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Rous-Turner  solution,  with  4.1  percent  of  reactions  and  with 
highly  satisfactory  clinical  results.  Optimum  inhibition  of  hemolysis  during 
storage  required  a  dextrose  concentration  of  at  least  3  percent,  though,  as 
British  workers  had  shown,  concentrations  of  as  low  as  0.3  percent  permitted 
longer  red  blood  cell  survival  in  the  recipient’s  blood  than  was  achieved  with 
citrate  alone. 

The  prevailing  belief  that  red  blood  cells  would  not  withstand  trans¬ 
portation  and  would  rupture  with  slight  trauma  did  not  seem  reasonable  to 
the  Iowa  group,  in  view  of  the  trauma  such  cells  ordinarily  withstand  as  they 
are  forced  through  the  capillary  circulation.  Rigid  tests  of  transportability 
were  therefore  undertaken  on  blood  put  up  in  Baxter  bottles  in  citrate-glucose 
(3  percent)  solution  after  it  had  been  kept  in  a  refrigerator  up  to  IS  days. 
To  avoid  shaking,  the  contents  of  each  bottle  had  been  brought  up  to  1,250  cc. 
The  bottles  were  transported  in  ordinary  milk  cans,  covered  with  quilts  and 
re-iced  at  least  once  every  24  hours.  Twenty  bloods  were  shipped  by  plane 
to  San  Francisco  and  back,  and  20  other  samples  were  taken  by  ambulance  to 
outlying  districts  of  Iowa  City,  to  test  the  effect  of  rough  roads. 

There  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  hemoglobin  levels  in  the  centrifuged 
plasma  either  before  or  immediately  after  transportation  in  20  bloods.  In 
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the  remainder,  the  increases  were  insignificant,  the  largest  being  from  8.4  lo 
18.3  mg.  percent. 

All  these  bloods  were  then  used  for  transfusion,  on  appropriate  indications, 
from  3  to  45  days  after  they  had  been  collected.  The  only  transfusion  reaction, 
which  was  limited  to  chills  and  fever,  occurred  in  a  patient  who  had  undergone 
thoracoplasty. 

Blood  was  also  carried  by  car  for  30  hours,  including  stopovers,  for  a 
distance  of  720  miles.  It  was  then  flown  from  Iowa  City  to  Oakland  and 
back,  a  distance  of  3,539  miles  and  24  hours  of  flying  time  (46  hours  including 
stopovers).  When  the  flasks  were  examined  30  minutes  after  the  plane  had 
landed,  the  erythrocytes  in  many  of  them  had  almost  completely  sedimented 
during  the  trip. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTIONS 

No  action  was  taken  on  preservative  solutions  until  the  Conference  on 
Transfusion  Equipment  and  Procedure  on  25  August  1942  (20),  at  which  the 
chairman.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb,  requested  Dr.  DeGowin  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  the  problem  and  propose  a  plan  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  to  the 
Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  20  October  1942  (21),  the  proposal  was  made  to 
recommend  to  the  Armed  Forces  the  use  of  preserved  blood  whenever  this  was 
feasible  and  fresh  blood  could  not  be  used.  There  was  no  discussion  of  the 
preservative,  and  action  on  the  recommendation  was  deferred. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  13  May  1943  (22),  a  letter  was 
read  from  Dr.  P.  L.  Mollison,  suggesting  the  use  of  what  he  termed  a  “slough 
preservative,”  incorporating  citrate,  citric  acid,  and  dextrose,  the  constituents 
used  in  the  preservative  solution  later  adopted  for  blood  flown  overseas.  Dr. 
DeGowin  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  summary  statement,  incorporating  aU 
experimental  and  clinical  data  available  on  preservative  solutions  and  physical 
equipment  for  whole  blood  preservation  and  shipment. 

The  Conference  on  Preserved  Blood  recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
convened  on  25  May  1943  and  heard  a  number  of  reports,  as  follows  (23): 

J .  Dr.  O.  F.  Denstedt,  of  McGill  University,  reported  on  survival  experiments  with  the 
Ashby  technique,  on  transfused  preserved  red  cells,  and  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Ross,  Evans  Memorial 
Hospital,  Boston,  reported,  with  Dr.  Milan  A.  Chapin,  on  studies  on  tlie  hemoglobin  molecule 
made  with  radioactive  isotopes  of  iron. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  the  value  of  a  preservative  must  be  judged  by 
its  effectiveness  in  prolonging  the  in  vivo  survival  of  transfused  erythrocytes  as  well  as  by  its 
ability  to  prevent  in  vitro  hemolysis,  changes  in  osmotic  fragility  and  cellular  potassium 
content,  and  changes  in  other  components.  The  radioactive  tagged  cell  technique  reported 
by  Drs.  Ross  and  Chapin  was  so  sensitive  that  0.006  cc.  of  transfused  cells  could  be  detected 
in  1.0  cc.  of  the  recipient’s  blood  with  an  accuracy  of  ±  10  percent,  and  the  total  volume  of 
labeled  cells  which  had  to  be  injected  into  the  recipient  was  so  small  that  it  produced  no 
hemodynamic  or  hematopoietic  disturbance.  The  results  of  this  study  also  indicated  that 
the  breakdown  products  of  hemoglobin  were  rapidly  reutilized  for  the  synthesis  of  new  hemo¬ 
globin.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  trace  the  survival  of  the  injected  cells  for  more  than 
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24-48  hours,  but  this  made  little  difference,  since  it  is  in  the  period  imnicKliately  after  trans¬ 
fusion  that  survival  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  could  be  concluded  from  these  observa¬ 
tions  that  even  though  transfused  cells  were  destroyed  rapidly,  they  wore  of  distinct,  if 
temporary,  value  in  promoting  blood  formation. 

2.  Dr.  Denstedt  discussed  the  modifications  of  the  DcGowin  modification  of  the  Rous- 
Turner  solution  which  he  and  his  associates  had  devised  at  McGill  University  (and  which  he 
later  requested  be  called  the  McGill  solution  (24)  )•  The  first  of  these  solutions  consisted  of 
400  cc.  of  blood,  80  cc.  of  3.2-pcrcent  sodium  citrate,  and  120  cc.  of  5.4-percent  dextrose. 
These  quantities  constituted  600  cc.  of  solution,  with  a  blood-diluent  ratio  of  2;  1.  With  this 
dilution,  most  bloods  could  be  stored  up  to  6-8  weeks  at  39°  F.  (4°  C.),  with  less  than  1-per- 
cent  loss  by  hemolysis. 

The  second  solution  consisted  of  400  cc.  of  blood,  80  cc.  of  3.2-percent  sodium  citrate, 
80  cc.  of  5.4-pcrccnt  dextrose,  and  40  cc.  of  an  isotonic  buffer  solution.  The  resulting  solut  ion 
consisted  of  1,000  cc.  of  0.3  molar  (4.14  percent)  monobasic  sodium  phosphate  (\aHaP04  llj()), 
925  cc.  of  0.3  molar  (P2  percent)  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH),  and  480  cc.  of  water.  These 
quantities  also  produced  600  cc.  of  solution  with  a  blood-diluent  ratio  of  2:1.  The  second 
solution  was  recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  maintained  the  citrate  concentration  above 
0.34  percent  and  also  maintained  an  effective  level  of  dextrose.  The  buffered  solution 
retarded  celt  swelling  during  storage,  retarded  changes  in  organic  phosphates,  and  reduced 
cohesion  of  cells  on  sedimentation.  When  buffered  bloods  were  stored  at  50°  F.  (10°  C.),  the 
changes  were  no  greater  than  when  they  were  stored  at  39°  F.  (4°  C.).  With  unbuffered 
bloods,  the  changes  at  the  higher  temperature  were  more  rapid. 

At  the  10  August  1943  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (25),  the  discussioti  of 
preservatives  was  continued.  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn  introduced  a  recommendation 
that  glucose  be  added  whenever  blood  was  stored  at  low  temperatures.  Dr. 
Max  M.  Strumia  objected  to  the  additive;  his  own  work  with  urobilin  levels  in 
blood  had  not  shown  any  superior  red  blood  cell  survival  in  vivo  when  it  was 
used;  in  fact,  cellular  fragility  seemed  to  be  increased.  He  also  saw  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  preserving  blood  for  more  than  5  days,  the  average  time  for  which 
blood  was  then  banked.  Dr.  DeGowin  pointed  out  that  military  demands  were 
irregular  and  that  the  attempt  to  operate  a  bank  with  blood  that  could  be 
stored  only  5  days  would  result  in  excessive  losses  of  blood,  which  could  be  used 
if  longer  periods  of  storage  were  possible.  In  view  of  the  differences  of  opinion. 
Dr.  (’ohn  withdrew  his  recommendation. 

Meantime,  Dr.  John  B.  Alsever,  then  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  had 
devised  a  solution  composed  of  0.42-percent  sodium  chloride,  0.8-percent  sodium 
citrate,  and  2.05-percent  dextrose;  500  cc.  of  this  mixture  had  to  be  used  with 
eacli  500  cc.  of  blood  (fig.  57). 

Alsever’s  solution  had  proved  satisfactory  with  the  usual  criteria  for 
studying  red  blood  cell  preservation;  that  is,  rate  of  spontaneous  hemolysis, 
fragility  tests,  hemoglobin  levels,  and  incidence  of  reactions.  At  the  24  Sep¬ 
tember  1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (26),  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Armed  Forces  that,  if  blood  was  to  be  stored  for  more 
than  5  days,  refrigeration  and  the  addition  of  glucose  was  essential.  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  Alsever’s,  DeGowin’s  and  Denstedt’s  solutions 
would  be  equally  effective. 

With  tlie  recommendation  at  the  subcommittee  meeting  on  17  November 
1943  (27),  that  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  give  consideration  to  the 
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more  than  13,000  transfusions  given  over  the  past  5  years  at  tiie  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine.  The  upper  storage  limit  was  30  days, 
and  the  incidence  of  reactions  was  low  and  no  greater  with  aging  blood  than 
with  blood  used  earlier.  No  definitive  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  preserva¬ 
tives  at  this  conference  or  at  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  3  March 
1944  {29),  at  which  the  Loutit-Mollison  solution  {30)  was  first  mentioned. 

Selection  of  Alsever’s  Solution  for  Oversea  Airlift 

When  the  Third  Conference  on  Blood  Storage  was  convened  on  30  August 
1944  {31),  blood  put  up  in  Alsever’s  solution  and  flown  from  the  United  States 
was  already  being  adnnnistered  in  field  hospitals  in  France.  When  the  deci¬ 
sion  concerning  a  preservative  had  to  be  made  without  defay,  because  of  tbe 
critical  situation  in  Europe,  Alsever’s  solution,  in  the  absence  of  a  definitive 
recommendation  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  seemed  to  be 
the  wisest  choice  for  a  number  of  reasons.  They  were  stated  {32)  at  the  con¬ 
ference  held  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  on  15  August  1944  (p.  209). 
In  substance,  they  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  had  agreed  on  24 
September  1943  {26)  that  Alsever’s  solution  was  at  least  as  good  as  DeGowin’s 
and  Denstedt’s  solutions;  up  to  that  time,  the  experience  with  Denstedt’s 
solution  had  been  limited. 

2.  Tests  with  these  solutions  had  been  carried  out  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  since  1939.  In  1943,  a  blood  transfusion  and  intravenous  fluid  service 
had  been  set  up  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
operated  by  the  Blood  Research  Division  of  the  school. 

3.  Wlien  the  McGill  solution  was  tested,  the  precipitation  of  fibrin,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  blood  that  had  been  stored  for  more  than  7  days  was  used,  was 
so  great  that  the  steel  filters  in  the  giving  sets  had  frequently  become  com¬ 
pletely  blocked. 

4.  The  more  dilute  Alsever’s  solution,  which  had  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  500  cc.  of  solution  to  each  500  cc.  of  blood,  had  been  used  in  more 
than  2,000  transfusions.  The  added  crystalloid  content  minimized  fibrinogen 
precipitation,  and  blood  stored  in  this  solution  was  much  easier  to  administer 
through  standard  Army  filters. 

Alsever’s  solution  had  been  submitted  to  rigorous  testing.  Only  proved 
O  blood  had  been  used,  up  to  30  days  old.  It  had  been  shipped  by  plane  to 
the  west  coast  without  refrigeration  and  returned  to  the  Army  Medical  School 
in  good  condition.  With  continuous  refrigeration,  the  blood  could  be  used 
from  25  to  30  days  after  it  was  collected;  the  free  hemoglobin  was  no  more 
than  25  mg.  percent.  Wlien  refrigeration  was  interrupted  for  24  hours,  the 
dating  period  was  reduced  to  18-21  days.  When  the  blood  was  taken  from 
the  refrigerator  ami  left  at  rotun  temperature  for  48-72  liours,  spontaneous 
heiiudysis  reduced  the  dating  period  to  14-16  days. 
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Blood  put  up  in  Alsever’s  solution  was  also  tested  in  other  ways.  During 
28  days  of  storage,  it  was  shaken  every  day.  It  was  transported  in  trucks 
for  8-  to  24-hour  periods  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  temperatures  ranging 
from  just  above  freezing  to  50°  to  60°  F.  (10°  to  15°  C.).  The  method  of 
testing  was  therefore  extremely  severe,  and  the  fact  that  the  blood  stood  up 
well  under  the  conditions — most  of  them  far  more  severe  than  blood  handled 
under  controlled  conditions  would  be  subjected  to — made  it  evident  that  it 
would  be  practical  to  supply  preserved  blood  to  oversea  theaters. 

The  reaction  rate  with  blood  preserved  in  Alsever’s  solution  was  about  1 
percent.  No  jaundice  had  followed  any  transfusion.  Even  though  blood 
preserved  in  this  solution  had  been  given  in  quantities  up  to  3,000  and  4,000 
cc.  over  a  12-hour  period,  none  of  the  patients  who  had  received  these  quan¬ 
tities  had  developed  pulmonary  edema.  Kilduffe  and  DeBakey’s  (SS)  review 
of  the  literature  did  not  support  the  contention  that  if  4,000  to  5,000  cc.  of 
blood  were  given  over  a  24-hour  period,  pulmonary  edema  would  necessarily 
occur.  DeBakey  had  personally  given  as  much  as  9,000  cc.  in  12  hours  with¬ 
out  its  development.  It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  these  generalizations 
did  not  apply  to  casualties  with  blast  injuries  or  to  patients  with  organic 
heart  disease  and  myocardial  insufficiency. 

5.  A  final  and  very  practical  reason  for  selecting  Alsever’s  solution  rather 
than  ACD  (acid-citrate-dextrose)  solution  as  the  preservative  for  blood  to  be 
airlifted  to  Europe  was  that  the  containers  for  it  were  already  in  production 
in  August  1944  when  General  Kirk  reversed  his  decision  not  to  supply  blood 
to  the  European  theater,  as  many  working  in  this  field  had  always  believed 
that  it  inevitably  would  be  reversed.  As  it  was,  their  procurement  of  these 
containers  in  the  necessary  quantities  was  a  crash  operation.  With  wartime 
shortages  and  priorities,  it  would  have  taken  at  least  3  to  4  months  to  provide 
the  necessary  containers  for  the  Loutit-Mollison  acid-citrate-dextrose  solution. 

Substitution  of  ACD  Solution  for  Alsever’s  Solution 

Many  years  after  the  war,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  for  readers  who  were  not 
participants  in  the  events  to  understand  why  ACD  solution  was  not  used 
when  the  airlift  of  blood  to  Europe  began  in  August  1944,  or  at  least  why  it 
was  not  substituted  for  Alsever’s  solution  in  the  winter  of  1944-45,  when  the 
Navy  had  already  proved  its  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  airlift  of  blood  to  the 
Pacific.  There  are  a  number  of  explanations,  though  perhaps  no  real  excuses. 
One  was  the  late  dev'elopment  of  the  Loutit-Mollison  solution;  it  was  first 
described  in  December  1943  (30).  Another  was  Major  Hardin’s  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  changeover  in  the  European  theater  before  the  new  solution  had 
been  adequately  tested.  The  third  was  procurement  of  the  smaller  bottles 
necessary  when  a  smaller  amount  of  preservative  solution  was  used. 

Testing  of  ACD  solntion. — The  Loutit-Mollison  solution  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  3  March 
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1944  {29),  when  Dr.  G.  M.  Guest,  who  was  representing  tlie  Canadian  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Medical  Research,  recommended  that  it  be  investigated,  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  were  rapidly  coming  to  use  it  since  its  description  in 
December  1943  {SO). 

On  the  basis  of  Dr.  Guest’s  suggestion,  a  number  of  comparative  investi¬ 
gations  were  undertaken,  including  clinical  testing  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 
Preliminary  reports  were  made  at  the  2  June  1944  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes  {SJ^),  4  days  before  D-day,  and  at  the  Third  Conference  on 
Blood  Storage  on  30  August  1944  {SI),  after  the  airlift  to  Europe  had  already 
begun.  They  showed  that  ACD  solution  preserved  blood  satisfactorily  for  at 
least  21  daj’s.  An  investigation  at  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Cincinnati 
showed  that,  after  38  days’  storage  in  it,  the  red  blood  cells  were  in  the  same 
state  of  preservation  as  after  10  days’  storage  in  simple  citrate  solution  and 
after  22  days’  storage  in  neutral  citrate-glucose  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  reduced  bulk  (the  initial  blood-diluent  ratio  of  4:1  was 
later  reduced  to  6:1,  70  cc.  of  solution  to  450  cc.  of  blood),  ACD  solution  was 
considered  to  have  the  following  advantages: 

1.  With  an  enriched  solution  of  dextrose,  nutrition  was  provided  for  the  red  blood  cells 
that  they  did  not  receive  from  other  solutions  containing  only  sodium  citrate  and  physiologic 
salt  solution. 

2.  The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  solution  lowered  the  pH  sufficiently  (to  about  6)  to 
eliminate  the  tendency  to  fibrin-clot  formation  evident  in  blood  kept  longer  than  14  days  in 
other  solutions. 

3.  When  blood  was  preserved  in  the  natural  environment  of  this  solution,  under  constant 
refrigeration,  tests  showed  that  the  red  blood  cells  were  less  fragile,  and  tolerated  handling 
and  transportation  much  better,  than  when  they  were  preserved  in  other  solutions. 

At  the  conference  on  30  August  1944  {SI),  too  late  for  implementation  in 
the  airlift  already  underway,  it  was  passed.  Dr.  DeGowin  dissenting,  that 
ACD  solution  be  recommended  as  the  best  available  solution  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  whole  blood :  the  optimum  dilution  factor  was  considered  to  be  20  per¬ 
cent  solution  to  80  percent  blood.  Dr.  DeGowin  did  not  consider  that  sufficient 
evidence  had  been  presented  to  date  for  evaluation  of  Alsever’s  solution,  nor 
did  he  consider  that  ACD  solution  had  been  tested  sufficiently  clinically  to 
permit  an  opinion  concerning  fibrin  precipitation  with  it. 

It  was  further  recommended  at  this  conference  that  the  Armed  Forces 
transport  whole  blood  at  temperatures  between  39®  and  50®  F.  (4®  and  10®  C.) 
from  the  time  of  collection  to  the  point  of  final  delivery.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  this  recommendation  should  be  implemented. 

Further  studies  on  ACD  solution  were  reported  at  the  Conferences  on 
Blood  Preservation  on  19  January  1945  {S6)  and  on  8  February  1945  {S6),  as 
well  as  in  Weekly  Newsletter  No.  136,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council,  7  October  1944.  Among  the  data  reported  were  the 
following: 

1.  ACD  solution  was  much  simpler  to  prepare  and  autoclave  than  Alsever’s  solution. 

2.  Fibrin  formation  was  minimal.  There  had  been  no  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  200 
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transfusions  of  blood  stored  in  this  solution  and  used  in  routine  blood  bank  operations  at  the 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital. 

3-  When  the  survival  of  transfused  cells  tagged  with  radioactive  isotopes  in  the  recipient 
circulation  was  used  as  a  criterion,  there  was  little  diflference  between  ACD  and  Alsever’s 
solutions  during  the  first  15  days  of  storage;  70  percent  of  the  ceUs  survived  during  the  first 
48  hours  after  transfusion.  Later,  there  was  a  considerable  difference,  survival  being  20 
days  in  Alsever’s  solution  and  30  days  in  ACD  solution.  This  was  a  discrepancy  of  prac¬ 
tical  military  importance. 

4.  A  report  by  Dr.  Strumia,  whose  conclusions  were  of  value  because  of  his  association 
with  the  blood-plasma  project  from  its  inception  in  1940,  indicated  that  ACD  w’as  the  most 
effective  preservative  solution  tested  to  date. 

All  reports  emphasized  that  the  data  were  obtained  under  constant  refrig¬ 
eration.  Deterioration  of  the  red  blood  cells  began  during  short  periods  of 
storage  at  room  temperature  and  was  not  halted  by  subsequent  refrigeration. 

Procurement  of  new  bottles. — The  substitution  of  600-cc.  bottles  for  col¬ 
lection  of  the  blood  in  ACD  solution  for  the  1,000-cc.  bottles  used  to  collect  it 
in  .:\Jsever’s  solution  required  changes  of  orders  to  contractors,  who  had  to 
continue  to  produce  the  larger  bottles  to  meet  current  needs  while  preparing 
for  the  changeover  to  the  smaller  bottles.  By  careful  planning,  the  changeover 
to  the  smaller  bottles  was  made  without  delay  and  without  undue  wastage  of 
the  larger  bottles. 

Acceptance  of  ACD  solution  in  the  European  theater. — When  Capt.  John 
Elliott,  SnC,  returned  from  the  European  theater  after  his  January  1945  visit 
{S7),  he  brought  word  that  Major  Hardin  was  unwilling  to  have  ACD  solution 
substituted  for  Alsever’s  solution  until  there  was  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
superiority.  He  wished  comparative  tests  of  the  two  solutions  to  be  conducted 
in  the  theater,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  it  was  not  wise  to  discard  an  agent 
that  had  proved  satisfactory  for  one  that  he  did  not  consider  had  been 
adequately  tested. 

The  necessary  tests  were  carried  out  by  flying  successive  shipments  of  blood 
in  ACD  solution  to  the  European  theater,  as  described  elsewhere  (p.  215).  The 
results  proved  entirely  satisfactory  clinically,  though  perhaps  less  impressive 
numerically.  Major  Hardin  was  informed,  however,  of  the  satisfactory 
results  obtained  with  ACD  solution  in  the  massive  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  smaller  bottles  would  permit  refrigeration 
of  the  blood  during  the  airlift  across  the  Atlantic.  He  was  also  told  of  an 
improvement  in  the  bottles;  the  stoppers  were  now  hollowed  out  inside,  so  that 
the  tip  of  the  filter  housing  projected  a  short  distance  into  the  bottle  and  any 
clots  that  might  form  fell  around,  rather  than  into,  its  adapter. 

When  ACD  solution  began  to  be  used  on  1  April  1945,  the  50  cc.  of 
4-percent  sodium  citrate  solution  formerly  placed  in  a  750-cc.  bottle  was  replaced 
by  100  cc.  (later  70  cc.)  of  a  solution  consisting  of  2.0  gm.  of  citric  acid,  8.0 
gm.  of  sodium  citrate,  27.0  gm.  of  dextrose  (all  U.S.P.),  with  water  to  make 
1,000  cc.  After  100  cc.  of  this  solution  was  placed  in  a  600-cc.  bottle,  the 
vacuum  in  the  bottle  was  checked  and  corrected  with  a  vacuum  pump  to  720 
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mm.  Hg.  The  pH  of  the  ensuing  mixture  was  5-5.6.  When  500  cc.  of  blood 
was  added,  the  pH  of  the  contents  was  6.8-7;  and  the  final  concentration  of 
sodium  citrate  was  0.46  percent,  of  dextrose  0.45  percent,  and  of  citric  acid 
0.03  percent. 

Critique  of  Preservatives 

There  was,  of  course,  never  any  argument  about  the  superiority  of  fresh 
whole  blood  over  the  most  efficiently  preserved  whole  blood.  But  fresh  whole 
blood  was  not  practical  from  any  standpoint  for  frontline  use.  It  was  im¬ 
practical  to  collect  it  locally,  and  its  life  was  too  short  to  fulfill  requirements 
imposed  by  shipping  it  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  the  European  theater. 
Some  preservative  therefore  had  to  be  used. 

Since  preserved  blood  had  to  be  used  in  forward  areas,  the  important 
point  was  that  when  the  decision  not  to  airlift  blood  to  Europe,  recommended 
in  November  1943,  was  necessarily  reversed  in  August  1944,  no  decision  had 
been  reached  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  as  to  the  best  preserva¬ 
tive  to  use  (26,  88). 

When  the  airlift  to  Europe  was  authorized,  the  decision  as  to  the  preserva¬ 
tive  to  use  therefore  had  to  be  made  in  the  Blood  Research  Division,  Army 
Medical  School,  and  made  without  delay,  Alsever’s  solution  was  selected  for 
a  number  of  reasons:  It  contained  a  satisfactory  concentration  of  electrolytes 
and  dextrose.  Its  dilution  was  less  than  the  750-cc.  dilution  of  the  DeGowin 
solution,  though  its  500-cc.  bulk  was  undesirably  large.  Its  pH  was  desirable. 
Fibrin  formation  was  minimal.  Finally,  with  the  Alsever  solution,  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  for  21  days  was  possible. 

It  is  regrettable  that  ACD  solution  had  not  been  tested  adequately  when 
the  selection  of  a  preservative  for  oversea  use  became  necessary  in  August  1944. 
It  is  also  regrettable  that  the  changeover  from  Alsever’s  to  ACD  solution  was 
not  made  as  soon  as  the  Navy  experience  in  the  Pacific  proved  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  the  latter  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  flying  blood  to  Europe  without  refrigeration  during  the 
period  of  the  flight,  there  were  many  thousands  of  lives  saved  because  blood 
was  provided  in  Alsever’s  solution.  Many  of  these  lives  would  have  been 
lost  if  the  airlift  had  been  deferred  until  a  more  efficient  preservative  had  been 
tested. 

In  his  report  on  his  Pacific  tour  to  Col.  George  R.  Callender,  MC,  in 
December  1944  (39)  (p.  590),  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  repeated  his 
earlier  recommendation  that  the  1,000-cc.  bottle  containing  Alsever’s  solution 
in  the  field  transfusion  set  should  be  replaced  by  the  600-cc.  bottle  containing 
ACD  solution  as  soon  as  the  next  contracts  became  effective  and  should  there¬ 
after  be  used  for  blood  sent  to  the  European  theater.  He  considered  the 
recommendation  justified  because,  by  12  October  1944,  Capt.  Lloj'd  R.  New- 
houser,  MC,  USN,  had  received  reports  on  trial  runs  to  the  Pacific  that  in¬ 
dicated  that  both  bottle  and  solution  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
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TESTS  OF  EFFICIENCY  OF  PRESERVATIVE  SOLUTIONS 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  Conference  on  Preserved  Blood  on  25  May  1943 
(23)  that  the  basic  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  preservative  was  the  in  vivo 
survival  of  transfused  erythrocytes  (p.  217).  At  the  Third  Conference  on  Blood 
Storage  on  30  August  1944  (31),  it  was  formally  agreed  that  the  conference 
favored,  as  an  optimal  criterion  of  whole  blood  preservation,  the  survival  of 
90  percent  of  the  transfused  red  blood  cells  for  48  hours  and,  as  a  satisfactory 
criterion,  the  survival  of  70  percent  for  48  hours.  Any  specimen  of  blood  should 
be  rejected  which  contained  in  excess  of  50  mg.  percent  of  free  hemoglobin. 

At  this  same  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  tests  for  determining  the  in 
vivo  preservation  of  red  blood  cells  should  include  agglutination  techniques, 
the  radioactive  isotope  method,  studies  on  blood  bilirubin,  and  determination 
of  the  total  urobilinogen  output.  In  vitro  testing  should  include  spontaneous 
hemolysis,  osmotic  resistance  of  the  red  cells,  escape  of  potassium  and  other 
components  from  the  cells,  glycolysis,  fibrin  formation,  and  enzyme  systems. 
The  osmotic  fragility  test  was  not  considered  a  satisfactory  determination  of 
in  vivo  survival. 

Bushby  and  his  group  (40),  studying  various  blood  preservatives,  showed, 
from  the  bilirubinemia  associated  with  the  transfusion  of  stored  blood,  that  the 
older  the  blood,  the  more  rapidly  were  its  corpuscles  destroyed  in  the  recipient 
bloodstream.  The  iron  pigment  thus  set  free,  however,  was  phagocytosed  by 
the  reticuloendothelial  system  and  assisted  in  blood  regeneration  during 
recovery  from  hemorrhage.  These  observers  believed  that  if  the  blood  was 
not  so  old  that  a  dangerous  quantity  of  pigment  would  be  suddenly  liberated, 
the  administration  of  even  quite  old  blood  to  an  exsanguinated  patient  had 
much  to  recommend  it.  Their  theory  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  successful 
use  of  blood  well  beyond  its  dating  period  during  the  fighting  in  France  in 
May  1940  (p.  20). 

To  complete  the  record,  a  final  study  on  posttransfusion  survival  of 
erythrocytes  might  be  mentioned,  which  was  reported  at  the  Conference  on 
Blood  Preservation  and  Red  Cell  Resuspension  on  6  December  1945  by  Capt. 
John  B.  Ross,  MC  (41)-  It  was  based  on  a  study  made  with  ACD  solution 
in  the  original  volume  (120  cc.  per  480  cc.  of  blood)  and  in  a  reduced  volume 
(50  cc.  per  450  cc.  of  blood).  The  solution,  which  had  a  pH  of  5.0,  contained 
2.5  gm.  of  disodium  citrate  and  3.0  gm.  of  dextrose.  The  results,  which  were 
determined  by  the  radioactive  isotope  technique,  showed  the  in  vivo  survival 
of  erythrocytes  to  be  the  same  in  both  solutions.  To  exclude  possible  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  donor  blood,  the  bloods  stored  in  each  solution  were  obtained 
from  the  same  donors. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

It  has  not  been  possible,  in  the  compass  of  this  chapter,  to  describe  all  of 
the  various  studies  on  blood  preservatives  made  by  workers  under  contracts 
set  up  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research,  National  Research  Council, 
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nor  has  it  been  possible  to  describe  any  of  them  in  detail.  The  reports  are 
available  in  the  minutes  and  conferences  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  and  other  committees  and  subcommittees. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  history  to  review  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
though  much  of  it  was  pertinent  to,  and  useful  in,  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  functions.  Attention  is  called 
particularly,  in  addition  to  the  studies  mentioned  in  the  text,  to  the  studies 
of  the  following  workers: 

1.  Scudder  and  his  associates  in  1939 

2.  Mollison  and  Young  in  1940  and  1941  (43,  44)- 

3.  Maizels  and  Paterson  in  1940  (43). 

4.  Mainwaring,  Aylward,  and  Wilkinson  in  1940  (43). 

5.  Muether  and  Andrews  in  1940  and  1941  (1,  47-60).  The  series  of  studies  by  these 
observers  on  “stored”  blood  were  particularly  useful.  They  endeavored  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  that,  as  they  put  it,  much  of  the  literature  on  changes  in  stored  blood  was  lacking  in 
controls  and  colored  by  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 

6.  Ross,  Finch,  Peacock  and  Sammons,  which  were  concluded  in  1947  (51).  Their 
extensive  studies  on  in  vitro  preservation  and  posttransfusion  survival  of  stored  blood, 
made  at  the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  included  16  solutions.  Their  chief  conclusion  was  that,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
blood  stored  in  ACD  solution,  or  one  of  its  modifications,  for  7  to  10  days  is  as  satisfactory 
for  transfusion  as  fresh  blood.  Blood  stored  for  3  weeks  and  providing  cells  of  70-percent 
viability  is  satisfactory  for  emergency  transfusions  but  is  not  so  good  as  whole  blood  or  blood 
stored  for  shorter  periods  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Laboratory  Techniques  and  Special  Laboratory 

Studies 

BLOOD  TYPING  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Implementation  of  Policy 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of,  and  necessity  for,  the 
blood  typing  of  military  personnel,  instructions  were  issued  for  this  action  in 
War  Department  Circular  No.  123,  24  June  1941  (/),  by  the  addition  of  changes 
in  AR  (Army  Regulations)  40-1715,  15  August  1932,  and  AR  600-40,  22  June 
1931,  as  follows: 

1.  AR  40-1715. — Paragraph  7  is  added  as  follows: 

Determination  and  recording  of  blood  types  of  all  military  personnel. — A.  The  blood 
group  of  each  individual  on  active  duty  in  the  military  service  will  be  determined,  using  the 
International  (or  Landsteiner)  classification.  The  proper  performance  of  the  tests  in  each 
organization  will  be  a  responsibility  of  the  surgeon.  The  results  will  be  recorded,  using  the 
symbols  “A”,  “B”,  “AB”,  or  “O”,  as  indicated. 

6.  The  surgeon  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  recording  of  the  blood  group  on  the 
identification  tag  of  each  individual  tested.  An  additional  record  will  be  made  in  the  case 
of  enlisted  personnel  on  W.D.,  A.G.O.  Form  No.  24  (Service  Record)  and  in  the  case  of 
oflScers  or  other  personnel,  on  W.D.,  M.D.  Form  No.  81  (Immunization  Register). 

In  conformity  with  this  War  Department  circular.  Circular  Letter  No.  70, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  War  Department,  was  issued  on  14  July  1941, 
with  the  subject:  The  determination  and  recording  of  the  blood  groups  of  all 
individuals  in  the  military  service  {2).  It  dealt  with  the  following  points: 

1.  Materials  for  blood  typing  with  methods  of  their  procurement.  The  reagents 
required  consisted  of  mixtures  of  sucrose  and  dried  sera  from  rabbits  that  had  been  immunized, 
with  human  erythrocytes  of  groups  A  and  B,  respectively.  Medical  Department  specifica¬ 
tions  required  that  the  potency  of  the  sera  be  such  that  when  they  were  used  as  directed 
specific  macroscopic  agglutination  of  A,  B,  and  AB  human  red  blood  cells,  respectively,  would 
occur  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  seconds. 

2.  Interpretation  of  results. 

3.  Recording  of  results.  The  blood  type  w'as  to  be  recorded  on  the  man’s  identification 
tag  only  after  it  had  been  checked  by  a  medical  officer  against  the  individual’s  completed 
blood  grouping  test. 

4.  Performance  of  the  test  (a)  in  small  posts  or  isolated  detachments  by  a  surgeon  with 
a  few  enlisted  assistants  and  (b)  its  performance  in  larger  organizations,  on  an  assembly  line 
basis,  with  the  help  of  one  or  more  teams  of  Medical  Department  personnel.  Details  were 
given  for  each  step  of  the  procedure. 

The  letter  pointed  out  that  an  error  in  the  technique  of  the  test  or  in  the 
recording  of  the  result  could  be  extremely  serious  and  might  even  result  in  a 
fatality. 
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Supplemental  Instructions 

4  September  1941. — Only  a  brief  experience  with  the  typing  of  military 
personnel  brought  to  light  difficulties  and  errors.  Circular  Letter  No.  88, 
Office  of  The  Smgeon  General,  War  Department,  was  issued  on  4  September 
1941,  with  the  subject:  Supplemental  information  concerning  determination 
of  blood  type  in  accordance  with  SGO  (Surgeon  General’s  Office)  Circular 
Letter  No.  70  (3).  It  covered  the  following  points: 

1.  Variations  in  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  red  cell  suspension  in  tests  run 
in  the  field  necessitated  some  latitude  in  the  time  allowed  for  agglutination  (specified  in  the 
original  directions  as  not  to  exceed  1  minute).  This  variation  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  team. 

2.  All  normal  saline  solution  used  in  typing  must  be  prepared  from  sodium  chloride, 
A.C.S.  (Item  No.  14290,  Medical  Department  supply  catalog),  thoroughly  desiccated  and 
accurately  weighted.  Tablets  intended  for  the  preparation  of  normal  saline  solution  (Item 
No.  13020),  apparently  due  to  some  inhibiting  substance  in  their  content,  had  been  found  to 
delay  or  inhibit  the  test. 

3.  The  precise  amount  of  serum  indicated  was  to  be  used;  an  excess  delayed 
agglutination. 

4.  If  dried  sera  became  so  tightly  packed  in  the  original  containers  that  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  measuring  out  the  small  amounts  required  for  individual  tests,  it  could  all 
be  put  into  solution  and  a  specified  amount  of  the  solution  used. 

26  November  1941. — Circular  Letter  No.  112,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  War  Department,  issued  on  26  November  1941,  subject:  Supple¬ 
mental  information,  concerning  determination  of  blood  type  in  accordance 
with  SGO  Circular  Letters  Nos.  70  and  88  (4),  reflected  additional  experience. 
In  this  letter,  the  objective  of  blood  typing  of  military  personnel  was  defined — 
it  had  apparently  not  been  clearly  understood  before — as  making  possible  the 
calling  of  voluntary  donors  of  a  specific  blood  type  and  securing  them  on  veiy 
short  notice.  The  following  points  were  also  covered: 

1.  The  possibility  of  error  in  mass  blood  grouping  was  recognized,  but  it  was  postulated 
that  crossmatching  would  be  done  before  transfusion,  and  errors  would  thus  be  recognized. 
This  precaution,  however,  was  no  reason  for  relaxing  efforts  to  be  absolutely  accurate  in 
testing  and  recording. 

2.  Insufficient  time  was  sometimes  being  allowed  for  proper  agglutination.  As  a  result, 
blood  types  other  than  O,  particularly  the  AB  group,  were  being  recorded  as  O.  Such 
errors  could  be  prevented  if  all  tests  in  which  agglutination  did  not  occur  promptly  were 
held  for  observation  for  20  minutes  or  longer. 

3.  Any  validated  evidence  of  apparently  unsatisfactory  sera  should  be  reported  to  the 
Army  Medical  School,  so  that  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  sera  were  really  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  technical  errors  were  responsible  for  the  poor  results. 

2  December  1942. — Still  further  clarification  was  attempted  in  Circular 
Letter  No.  170,  Office  of  The  Sui^eon  General,  War  Department,  Services  of 
Supply,  2  December  1942,  subject:  The  purpose  of  blood  grouping  Army 
personnel  (5).  In  this  letter,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  blood 
grouping  of  military  personnel  and  its  purpose  seemed  to  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  by  some  medical  officers.  Some  reports  of  alleged  errors  suggested  that 
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the  writers  believed  the  errors  would  inevitably  lead  to  serious  reactions  if  the 
persons  whose  blood  was  wrongly  classified  should  be  used  as  either  donors  or 
recipients.  The  assumption  that  the  first  typing  test  would  be  the  only  one 
performed  was  based  on  a  false  premise.  To  correct  the  misconception,  it 
was  pointed  out  again  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  simplify  as¬ 
sembling  donors  whose  blood  would  probably  crossmatch  with  that  of  intended 
recipients.  It  was  never  intended,  when  the  mass  grouping  program  was 
set  up,  that  crossmatching  should  be  omitted.* 

Errors  would  be  reduced,  the  letter  continued,  by  care  in  all  steps  of  the 
grouping  process  and  in  recording  of  results.  Some  stations  were  preparing 
their  own  grouping  sera  from  tested  human  donors  with  high  titer  serum,  but 
this  was  not  recommended,  at  least  as  a  routine.^ 

The  following  precautions  were  also  emphasized: 

Slides  should  be  observed  long  enough  for  slower  reactions  to  develop, 
though  no  arbitrary  period  of  observation  could  be  specified  because  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  temperature,  serum  titer,  degree  of  mixing  of  serum  and  cells,  and  the 
relative  agglutinating  ability  of  the  cells.  Various  e.xpedients  to  provide  a 
rough  check  had  been  tried:  The  test  could  be  done  on  groups  of  20  to  25  men 
at  a  time  and  no  results  recorded  until  half  of  the  slides  showed  agglutination 
with  anti-A  serum.  Or  no  results  except  in  the  AB  group  should  be  recorded 
until  the  slides  had  been  under  observation  for  20  minutes,  even  though  most 
agglutinations  were  evident  within  a  minute  or  two.  Observations  up  to  30 
minutes  were  desirable  if  excessive  drying  could  be  avoided. 

Some  blood  grouping  teams  observed  all  slides  microscopically  unless 
macroscopic  agglutination  was  evident.  Other  teams  repeated  the  tests  on 
all  blood  that  gave  no  agglutination  with  anti-A  serum;  that  is,  they  repeated 
the  tests  on  aU  persons  originally  grouped  as  B  or  O.  This  was  regarded 
officially  as  an  unnecessary  precaution,  not  worth  the  effort  if  the  original  tests 
had  been  carefully  performed. 

Mass  Methods  of  Typing 

Necessary  as  it  was,  the  blood  grouping  program  was  one  more  thing  to 
interfere  with  the  training  of  troops.  Many  installations  therefore  devised 
their  own  methods  of  expediting  the  procedure.  In  some,  unfortunately,  the 
haste  led  to  confusion,  and  the  confusion  led  to  errors,  a  certain  proportion  of 
which  could  unquestionably  be  explained  in  this  way.  In  other  installations, 
the  short  cuts  were  really  efficient. 


>  In  spite  of  errors  In  the  laboratory,  the  blood  grouping  program  was  highly  practical.  If  lOOgronp  O  donors  were 
desired,  only  men  whose  identification  tags  were  so  marked  would  report.  The  chances  were  that,  after  retyping,  85  to 
90  would  prove  to  be  group  0.  Without  the  preliminary  screening,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  call  at  least  200  pro¬ 
spective  donors  to  find  approximately  100  group  O  donors. 

>  For  some  reason,  the  responsibility  for  the  original  typing  program  was  assumed  by  the  Preventive  Medicine  Divi¬ 
sion,  OflSoe  of  The  Surgeon  Oeneral,  and  was  retained  by  it  throughout  the  war.  It  would  obviously  have  been  more 
eflScient  for  the  personnel  directly  in  charge  of  the  blood  program  to  have  supervised  this  part  of  it. 
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National  Research  Council 

The  matter  of  typing  military  personnel  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  May  1941  (6),  when  the 
policy  was  still  under  consideration.  The  experience  of  the  Blood  Transfusion 
Association  in  New  York  (p.  13)  had  indicated  that  the  rabbit  sera  presently 
in  use  were  not  so  potent  as  they  should  be,  but  it  was  expected  that  more 
avid  material  would  shortly  be  available. 

When  the  subcommittee  met  on  18  July  1941  (7),  typing  of  all  military 
personnel  on  active  service  had  been  authorized  (p.  233),  and  substantial  con¬ 
tracts  for  rabbit  serum  had  been  let  with  the  only  firm  then  processing  it. 
In  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  subcommittee  considered  that  any  action 
in  the  matter  was  outside  of  its  jurisdiction.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  in 
January  1943  (8),  it  completely  reversed  this  attitude  and  interested  itself  in 
the  development  of  new  and  more  avid  sera. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TYPING  SERA 
Types  of  Sera 

Rabbit  sera. — The  anti-A  and  anti-B  rabbit  sera  available  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  were,  as  just  indicated,  not  so  avid  as  they  should  have 
been.  Tests  by  the  DeGowin  technique  (9)  showed  that  A  titer  agglutinated 
cells  in  dilutions  up  to  1,000  but  not  in  dilutions  up  to  2,000.  The  B  titer  was 
strong;  agglutination  could  be  obtained  in  dilutions  up  to  1:4,000  though  not 
up  to  1:8,000.  These  sera  had  two  advantages,  that  they  did  not  need 
refrigeration  and  that  the  titer  was  so  high  that  expert  skill  was  not  necessary 
to  use  them.  They  also  had  a  serious  disadvantage,  that  they  were  hygro¬ 
scopic  and,  when  exposed  to  air,  took  up  moisture. 

In  the  beginning,  when  material  could  be  secured  only  from  a  single 
laboratory,  there  was  not  very  much  that  could  be  done.  As  time  passed, 
the  rabbit  sera  improved,  and,  even  when  globulin  fractions  were  available 
to  prepare  more  avid  sera,  rabbit  sera  were  still  considered  satisfactory  and 
the  Army  continued  to  use  them  throughout  the  war.  Each  lot  purchased 
was  tested  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  which  was  a  relatively  sunple  matter: 
Techniques  for  preparation  of  sera  produced  relatively  large  lots,  all  units  of 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  identical.  Tests  on  a  single  unit 
therefore  gave  information  which  could  be  applied  to  all  units  in  the  lot.  As 
a  practical  matter,  it  was  recommended  that  samples  of  each  pool  be  submitted 
for  examination  before  the  material  was  packaged,  so  that,  if  they  did  not 
meet  specifications,  they  could  be  fortified  with  more  active  material  and 
submitted  again  for  appraisal.  The  production  of  satisfactory  sera  depended 
upon  rigid  adherence  to  all  details  of  processing,  including  temperature  controls, 
protein  concentration,  and  salt  content. 
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Work  at  the  Army  Medical  School  showed  that  an  increase  in  the  salt 
component  of  the  serum-cell  suspension  mixture  resulted  in  more  rapid 
agglutination.  After  many  tests,  it  was  found  that  a  1.4-percent  concentration 
of  sodium  chloride  in  the  final  mixture  was  optimum,  and  the  original  directions 
packed  with  dried  rabbit  sera  were  altered  to  include  this  information. 

Human  sera. — One  of  the  early  activities  of  the  Division  of  Surgical 
Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  avidity  of 
the  grouping  sera  then  in  use.  Its  personnel,  working  with  the  Chemistry 
Division  of  the  school,  demonstrated  that  very  avid  and  very  high  titer 
grouping  material  could  be  prepared  from  plasma  by  separation  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  globulin  fraction  containing  the  isoagglutinins.  Anti-A  and 
anti-B  globulins  were  produced  as  byproducts  of  the  fractionation  process  and 
were  available  in  large  quantities  because  of  the  contracts  for  albumin  let  by 
the  Navy. 

The  original  work  on  plasma  fractionation  had  been  done  in  Dr.  Edwin  J. 
Cohn’s  laboratory  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and,  in  December  1942, 
at  the  request  of  Col.  George  R.  Callender,  MC,  and  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  B. 
Kendrick,  MC,  Capt.  John  EUiott,  SnC,  and  Lt.  Louis  Pillemer,  SnC,  were 
placed  on  temporary  duty  there,  to  develop  a  new  technique  for  preparing 
typing  sera  from  human  plasma.  The  method  developed  called  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  albumin  and  its  byproducts  from  pools  of  plasma  made  up  exclusively 
of  A  bloods  or  B  bloods,  it  having  been  found  that  the  appropriate  globulin 
fractions  from  such  pools  ordinarily  contained  highly  potent  blood  grouping 
substances. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Albumin  and  By-Products  Group  on  22  January 
1943  (8),  Dr.  Cohn  reported  on  Lieutenant  Pillemer ’s  work.  The  technique 
he  had  developed  was  closely  related  to  the  fractionation  process  devised  at 
Harvard,  but  it  employed  methyl  alcohol,  since  the  low  temperatures  required 
with  ethanol  were  not  required  with  this  precipitant.  The  demonstration 
that  isoagglutinins  could  be  prepared  from  both  type  A  and  type  B  bloods 
showed  that  they  could  be  prepared  as  byproducts  of  the  large-scale  industrial 
preparation  of  albumin.  They  were  concentrated  in  fraction  11  + HI,  and  if 
the  euglobins  were  separated  from  the  pseudoglobulins,  the  isoagglutinins 
would  be  found  in  the  euglobin  fraction.  With  this  technique,  sufficient  typing 
solution  to  carry  out  an  enormous  number  of  typing  tests  could  be  prepared 
from  a  relatively  small  amount  of  plasma. 

The  separated,  concentrated  material  prepared  by  the  Pillemer  technique 
lent  itself  well  to  blood  grouping  purposes.  While  it  w'as  not  so  viscous  as 
whole  serum,  it  possessed  sufficient  surface  tension  to  form  well-rounded 
droplets  on  a  glass  slide.  The  addition  of  Merthiolate  to  a  final  concentration 
of  1:1,000  did  not  interfere  with  the  interactions  of  isoagglutinins  and  red  cells 
and  eliminated  the  necessity  for  filtering  out  bacteria.  The  isoagglutinating 
activity  of  the  separated  globulins  stored  as  a  liquid  at  room  temperature 
(77°  F.,  25°  C.)  remained  unimpaired  for  4  weeks. 
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When  the  macroscopic  slide  technique  was  used,  the  concentration  of  this 
serum  could  be  so  adjusted  that  agglutination  with  incompatible  erythrocytes 
occurred  visibly  in  5  seconds  and  was  complete  at  60  seconds. 

DeGowin  Technique 

At  the  23  March  1943  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping  {9),  Dr.  Elmer  L. 
DeGowin  recommended  the  following  technique,  which  he  had  employed 
satisfactorily  on  more  than  4,000  bloods: 

The  slides  used  were  made  of  double-thickness  window  glass,  with  the 
edges  groimd  smooth  by  a  suitable  stone.  Areas  1  by  3  inches  were  marked 
out  on  the  slides  with  a  glass  cutter  or  wax  pencil,  or  by  spraying  lacquer  over 
mask  paper.  Each  of  the  20  such  areas  on  each  slide  was  marked  with  the 
number  of  the  blood  specimen  to  be  examined. 

Three  medicine  droppers  of  similar  bore  were  used,  two  for  the  typing 
sera  and  the  third  for  cell  suspensions.  The  third  dropper  was  washed  in 
physiologic  salt  solution  after  each  use.  Typing  sera  could  be  either  rabbit  or 
human  but  must  have  a  titer  of  at  least  1:128. 

Drops  of  sera  were  placed  in  the  proper  areas  on  each  plate  and  the  cell 
suspensions  added.  The  time  of  the  test  was  recorded  on  the  plate  which  was 
set  aside  to  be  read  in  30  minutes.  In  the  interim,  the  plate  was  tilted  a  few 
times,  to  disturb  the  sedimented  films,  and  it  was  also  checked  for  Tyndall’s 
phenomenon. 

Two  independent  tests  were  made  of  the  same  bloods  and  the  results  of 
the  two  series  were  compared.  Additional  tests  were  made  on  the  bloods  in 
which  discrepancies  were  found. 

By  this  technique,  which  was  generally  the  technique  followed  in  the  Army, 
one  worker,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  laboratory  equipment,  could  set  up 
and  read  over  100  tests  an  hour. 

Establishment  of  Criteria 

At  the  Conference  on  Transfusion  Equipment  and  Procedure  on  25  August 
1942  {10),  it  had  been  unanimously  recommended  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  when  large  num¬ 
bers  of  bloods  were  to  be  tested,  the  following  precautions  be  taken: 

1.  Two  independent  series  of  typings  should  be  performed  on  the  same  bloods.  If  dLs- 
crepancies  were  discovered  when  results  were  compared,  the  affected  subjects  should  be 
reexamined. 

2.  Only  typing  sera  of  high  titer  should  be  used. 

3.  Only  freshly  prepared  red  cell  suspensions  should  be  used. 

4.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  recording  of  results. 

5.  The  slide  method,  >v'ith  reading  in  30  minutes  at  room  temperature,  was  faster  than 
the  centrifuge  method  for  mass  typing  and  was  quite  as  accurate  if  sera  were  potent. 

These  recommendations  were  accepted  and  put  into  practice. 
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At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping  on  23  March  1943  {9),  Lieutenant 
Pillemer  reported  continuing  increases  in  the  potency  of  the  sera  prepared  by 
his  technique;  a  number  of  other  observers  confirmed  his  statement. 

The  following  standards  for  typing  sera,  both  human  and  rabbit,  were 
suggested,  but  no  formal  action  was  taken  on  them: 

1.  Sera  should  have  a  macroscopic  titer  of  at  least  1:100. 

2.  Clumping  should  begin  within  20  seconds,  and  agglutination  should  be  complete 
within  60  seconds. 

3.  Anti-A  sera  should  be  sensitive  for  Ai  and  AtB  cells  and  should  react  definitely  with 
other  rare  subgroups  of  A. 

4.  Negative  reactions  should  be  clear  cut. 

5.  Keeping  qualities  of  the  sera,  which  preferably  should  be  dried,  should  be  defined. 

6.  If  possible,  a  central  authority  should  pass  upon  the  quality  of  sera  intended  for 
distribution. 

At  this  conference,  special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
accepting  rabbit  antisera  for  typing  only  if  it  met  the  same  standards  as  those 
laid  down  for  human  serum.  A  good  deal  of  rabbit  sera  that  had  been  examined 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  In  some  lots,  the  anti-B  serum  had  not  exceeded 
the  titer  of  average  human  serum  and  absorption  had  been  inadequate.  One 
lot  had  been  too  weak  to  produce  any  agglutination  at  all.  Another  lot, 
evidently  because  of  unsatisfactory  absorption,  had  shown  cross  reactions  with 
group  A  cells.  Dr.  Philip  Levine,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark,  N.J.,  thought 
that  if  rabbit  sera  were  used,  a  stipulation  must  be  made  that  they  must  be 
absorbed  with  group  A  or  group  B  cells  rather  than  group  O  cells.  Dr.  Eme|^ 
Witebsky,  who  had  been  able  to  immunize  rabbits  with  saliva  containing  A  or 
B  specific  substances,  pointed  out  that  this  technique  had  the  advantage  of  not 
producing  the  species-specific  agglutinins  which  require  subsequent  absorption. 

In  750  bloods  examined  by  the  technique  described  by  the  manufacturers 
of  rabbit  sera,  there  had  been  an  error  of  10  percent,  but  there  were  no  errors 
at  all  when  the  same  sera  were  used  by  the  DeGowin  technique.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  considerable  number  of  errors  could  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturer’s  directions  were  simply  not  specific  enough. 

Universal  Donors 

It  was  tentatively  proposed  at  the  23  March  1943  Conference  on  Blood 
Grouping  {9)  that  universal  donors  be  employed  for  the  Armed  Forces,  with 
the  following  specifications: 

1.  Group  O  blood  should  be  used  only  when  titration  indicated  that  the 
agglutinins  in  the  plasma  were  weak. 

2.  Crossmatching  must  never  be  omitted,  because  some  agglutinins  act 
on  O  cells. 

3.  A  biologic  test  should  be  employed;  that  is,  50  to  100  cc.  of  donor  blood 
should  be  injected  into  the  recipient,  and  his  plasma  before  the  transfusion 
should  be  compared  with  his  plasma  1%  hours  afterward  for  evidence  of 
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hemolysis.  (This  specification  was  quickly'  discarded  when  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman  of  the  conference  that  biologic  tests  would  be  entirely 
impractical  in  frontline  hospitals.) 

The  vigorous  discussion  that  followed  the  proposal  to  recommend  group 
O  blood  for  the  Armed  Forces  covered  the  following  points: 

1.  The  determination  of  blood  groups  by  identification  of  the  agglutinogens  with 
known  sera  must  be  further  checked  by  matching  unknown  sera  against  know  n  cells. 

2.  The  proposed  checks  on  cells  and  plasma  should  be  made  w  ith  venous  blood.  This 
proposal  was  considered  unnecessary,  since  enough  blood  for  testing  could  be  secured  from 
the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

3.  There  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  common  typing  errors  and 
which  bloods  they  concerned.  After  several  proposals  to  avoid  these  errors  had  been  made, 
Dr.  DeGowin  pointed  out  that  the  most  expeditious  procedure  would  be  to  make  two 
independent  determinations  of  the  bloods.  This  plan,  he  believed,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  making  it  unnecessary  to  deal  with  agglutinins  of  weak  titer  in  unknown  sera. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  the  centrifuge  technique  was  preferable  when  only  a  few  bloods 
were  to  be  examined  but  that  it  was  impractical  with  large  numbers,  when  it  would  impose 
too  great  a  burden  in  respect  to  both  time  and  equipment.  It  was  granted  that  rouleaux 
formation  was  sometimes  confusing  when  the  slide  technique  was  used. 

5.  Captain  Elliott  had  observed  that  a  period  of  more  than  20  minutes,  with  constant 
agitation  (which  was  practical  only  mechanically)  was  necessary  to  secure  agglutination  in 
some  rare  bloods.  Dr.  William  Thalhimer  used  plate  glass  slides,  which  were  agitated 
constantly,  and  read  at  the  end  of  30  minutes.  Dr.  DeGowin  had  found  30  minutes  without 
agitation  sufficient  if  the  sera  employed  had  a  titer  of  at  least  1 :128.  Others  agreed  that 
the  time  required  depended  upon  the  avidity  of  the  sera  used. 

6.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  advantages  of  macroscopic  versus  microscopic 
observation.  Some  workers  considered  both  were  necessary.  Others  considered  microscopic 
observations  necessary  only  when  personnel  were  relatively  untrained.  Still  others  thought 
that,  in  training  laboratory  technicians,  more  errors  were  committed  with  the  microscope 
than  without  it. 

7.  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Wiener  reported  composite  observations  to  the  effect  that  trans¬ 
fusions  w  ith  incompatible  blood  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  titer  of  the  natural  agglutinins 
of  the  recipient.  Blood  stroma  (cells  and  fibrinogen)  hatl  proved  nonantigenic  on  injection. 
After  transfusion  of  250  cc.  of  pooled  phtsma  (Sharp  &  Dohme),  the  increase  in  the  recipient’s 
agglutinin  titer  had  been  from  5-  to  10-fold.  To  obtain  the  maximum  titer,  the  serum 
must  be  withdrawn  no  sooner  than  10  to  14  days  after  the  transfusion;  otherwise,  potency 
was  lost  rather  quickly. 

Testing  and  Acceptance 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Albumin  and  Bj’-Producls  Cmiimittee  on  10  May 
1943  (11),  Dr.  Cohn  pointed  out  tliat  continuous  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  concentration  of  isohemagglutinins,  and  presumably  more  could 
be  made,  but  the  question,  for  practical  purposes,  was  how  much  more  im¬ 
provement  was  necessary.  He  suggested  that  Dr.  DeGowin  and  Colonel 
Kendrick  act  as  a  committee  to  e.xaminc  the  various  products  and  report  on 
their  relative  values. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  1.3  May 
194.3  (12),  Dr.  DeGowin  reported  results  of  titration  of  various  globulin  prep¬ 
arations  to  be  at  wide  variance.  He  thought  it  plain  that  all  cooperating 
workers  must  adopt  uniform  techniques  and  suggested  that  mimeograplied 
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instructions  be  prepared  and  sent  to  all  workers,  specifying  methods  to  be 
used  and  criteria  to  be  employed  in  evaluating  agglutination  tests.  This 
was  done. 

At  the  10  August  1943  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  {13),  Dr.  DeGowin 
announced  that  the  various  workers  who  had  been  evaluating  Lieutenant 
Pillemer’s  serum  had  agreed  on  criteria  of  potency.  New  preparations  had 
been  sent  to  them  for  evaluation  by  these  criteria.  It  had  also  been  agreed 
by  these  workers  that  a  large  amount  of  the  isoagglutinin  preparation  should 
be  processed  and,  if  accepted  as  satisfactory,  should  be  dried,  packaged,  and 
used  as  “reference”  serum.  Other  sera  could  be  compared  with  it  directly, 
thus  eliminating  many  of  the  variables  of  sensitivity  of  test  erythrocytes  and 
differences  in  titration  techniques. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  24  September  1943  {14),  Dr. 
Cohn  reported  that  reference  sera  had  been  prepared  in  quantity  and  were 
being  held  in  bulk  awaiting  the  report  of  the  evaluating  workers,  as  well  as 
instructions  concerning  packaging.  Six  lots  had  already  been  accepted  as 
approximately  equal  in  potency. 

When  the  subcommittee  met  on  17  November  1943  {15),  Colonel  Kendrick 
reported  that  all  necessary  steps  in  the  development  of  the  new  sera  had  been 
carried  out.  Both  the  Lederle  Laboratories  and  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.  were  pro¬ 
ducing  them;  Lieutenant  Pillemer  had  been  sent  to  the  Lederle  Laboratories 
and  Captain  Elliott  to  both  firms  to  instruct  their  personnel  in  the  new 
technique.  Initial  diflBiculties  had  been  eliminated.  Dr.  Cohn  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  present  method  of  preparation  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it 
was  the  best  available,  and  that  uniformity  of  a  product  was  seldom  attained 
in  the  first  few  runs.  Captain  Elliott  emphasized  the  value  of  testing  the 
material  at  each  step  in  the  process,  so  that,  if  any  change  in  avidity  occurred, 
it  could  be  detected  at  once. 

Dr.  Cohn  had  emphasized,  at  an  earlier  meeting  {14),  that  commercial 
firms  must  be  as  rigidly  supervised  in  the  production  of  sera  as  of  other  by¬ 
products  of  plasma  fractionation.  At  still  another  meeting  {16),  he  had 
emphasized  the  practical  importance  of  making  sure  that  the  method  ciurently 
used  in  the  preparation  of  isoagglutinins  would  give  a  reproducible  product. 
He  would  consider  the  responsibility  of  his  own  laboratory  ended  in  regard  to 
typing  sera  when  satisfactory  reference  material  had  been  prepared. 

The  Army  Medical  School  and  the  Navy  used  these  sera  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  The  Army  did  not  utilize  them  until  after  the  war 
had  ended. 

TYPING  ERRORS 
The  Red  Cross  Experience 

The  original  plan  to  type  donors  at  the  processing  firms,  at  the  e.xpense  of 
the  American  Red  Ooss,  had  been  adopted  with  the  full  realization  that  it 
would  be  costly  {17).  It  was  discontinued  as  of  1  November  1942,  because 
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the  great  expansion  of  the  program  made  it  impossible  to  seciu'e  the  technical 
help  necessary  to  carry  out  the  tests  accurately  (18). 

Shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  typing  program,  errors  began  to  be 
discovered,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on 
12  May  1942  (19),  Dr.  G.  Canby  Robinson  asked  for  guidance  on  the  0010*80 
to  be  followed  at  the  blood  donor  centers.  It  was  recommended  that  a  state¬ 
ment  be  added  to  the  cards  given  to  the  donors  after  each  donation  to  indicate 
that  the  blood  should  be  regrouped  and  crossmatched  before  all  transfusions. 
This  recommendation  was  put  into  effect. 


Controlled  Studies 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  23  June  1942  (20),  too  few 
data  had  been  collected  concerning  techniques  at  the  various  processing  labora¬ 
tories  (as  had  been  recommended  at  the  previous  meeting)  to  be  useful.  Dr. 
DeGowin,  however,  outlined  a  very  promising  experiment,  undertaken  shortly 
before,  whereby  the  blood  groups  of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Naval  P*reflight  School 
at  Iowa  City  were  being  checked  by  two  workers  independently,  in  lots  of  40 
to  93  specimens.  In  his  opinion,  the  personal  equation  was  such  that  no 
technician  was  likely  to  perform  large  numbers  of  tests  without  making  oc¬ 
casional  errors.  A  pharmacist’s  mat«,  well  trained  in  laboratory  work,  was 
making  one  series  of  tests  and  Dr.  DeGowin  was  making  the  other.  His 
technique  (p.  238)  was  used  in  both  series. 

The  final  report  on  this  study,  which  concerned  3,876  bloods,  was  made 
at  the  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping  on  23  March  1943  (9)  (table  6).  The 
errors  in  24  tests  were  unassigned  because  there  was  no  opportunity  to  check 
the  bloods  involved.  In  the  remaining  tests,  one  worker  made  40  errors 
(1.0  percent)  and  the  other,  110  (2.8  percent).  “None  of  the  errors,”  said  the 
final  report,  “could  have  been  detected  except  by  comparison  of  the  results  of 
two  independent  tests  on  the  same  blood.” 

At  this  conference  and  at  previous  meetings  (9,  20),  at  which  preliminary 
reports  of  this  study  had  been  made,  the  sources  of  these  errors  were  discussed. 
Both  workers  made  more  errors  (double  the  number)  when  larger  numbers  of 
bloods  were  examined.  Many  errors  were  made  when  the  two  workers  used 
the  same  typing  sera;  they  could  be  attributed  to  minor  variations  in  technique; 
transposition  of  specimens;  errors  in  transcription;  confusion  in  reading  results, 
such  as  failure  to  detect  agglutination  or  reporting  false  agglutination;  the  use 
of  too  thin  cell  suspensions;  or  the  addition  of  insufficient  serum  to  the  sus¬ 
pension. 

An  analysis  of  the  errors  threw  considerable  light  upon  the  reasons  some  of 
them  had  been  made.  All  of  the  transpositions  were  made  by  one  worker, 
who  had  apparently  developed  habits  that  facilitated  the  selection  of  the  wrong 
tube  from  the  rack  or  who  had  neglected  opportunities  for  checking  the  labels. 
The  same  worker  made  most  of  the  mistakes  in  the  identification  of  A  and  B 
blood.  Most  of  the  false  agglutinations  were  reported  by  the  worker  who  used 
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Table  6. — Errors  in  blood  grouping  determinations  made  by  two  independent  workers  on  identical 

blood  specimens 


Date  1942-43 

Number  of 
bloods 

Author  (DeOowin) 

-Navy 

Unossigned 

errors 

Missed  agglu¬ 
tination 

False  positive 

Transposition 

Clerical 

Total 

Missed  agglu¬ 
tination 

False  positive 

Transposition 

Clerical 

Total 

6/9 

*  40 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6/10 

‘  35 

2 

2 

6/11 

‘  35 

6/12 

>  192 

3 

6/26  -  -  -  , 

'  286 

7 

7 

1 

1 

7 

9 

1 

6/29 

>  39 

6/30 

‘  37 

7/3 

‘  38 

2 

2 

7/7 

*  43 

7/8 

'  29 

7/10 

*  164 

4 

1 

5 

7/24 

■  163 

2 

4 

1 

7 

8/9  . 

» 185 

8 

8/22  . 

» 186 

12 

12 

1 

1 

9/5 . 

» 184 

1 

1 

5 

5 

9/19 . 

*202 

1 

2 

3 

10/3 

*  198 

3 

3 

3 

10/17 

*432 

1 

1 

12 

12 

9 

1/il  . 

'  335 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1/23  .  - 

'  300 

1 

7 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1/31 . 

■  30 

1 

1 

2 

2/12 

'  212 

3 

3 

2/18- 

>  146 

1 

1 

8 

8 

3/2 . 

‘365 

— 

1 

1 

27 

18 

2 

47 

— 

Total.  .  .  - 

3,  876 

19 

10 

2 

9 

40 

70 

25 

13 

2 

110 

24 

(1.  0%) 

(2.  8%) 

1  Same  typing  sera  employed  by  both  workers. 

*  Rabbit  sera  employed  by  author,  human  sera  by  Navy. 

Key :  Missed  agglutination — errors  due  to  foUure  to  note  or  to  demonstrate  agglutination  with  either  anti-A  or  anti-B 
sera,  or  both.  False  positive — errors  due  to  reporting  of  agglutination  that  could  not  be  demonstrated  on  recbeck.  Trans¬ 
position— errors  due  to  reporting  of  group  A  for  group  B  or  vice  versa,  usually  as  the  result  of  confusing  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  slide.  Clericsl— errors  committed  in  transcription  of  results.  Unasslgned— errors  apparent  as  discrepancies 
in  reports  of  the  two  series  but  not  recbecked  because  second  blood  specimens  could  not  be  obtained.  Bloods  reported  in 
all  assigned  errors  were  recbecked  by  potent  typing  sera  from  at  least  two  human  sources  and  frequently  by  rabbit  sera 
as  well. 

sedimented  cell  suspensions.  The  use  of  3- percent  physiologic  salt  solution, 
as  recommended  by  Hans  Sachs,  tended  to  produce  pseudoagglutination  in 
sedimented  cells,  particularly  when  microscopic  readings  were  attempted. 

The  slide  and  centrifuge  techniques  proved  equally  accurate,  but  the 
centrifuge  technique,  while  faster  for  single  e.xaminations,  consumed  more  time 
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than  could  be  spent  in  mass  typing.  It  took  more  time  to  manipulate  the 
tubes  and  centrifuge,  required  more  glassware,  and  required  time  to  clean  the 
glassware.  With  strong  sera,  it  was  useful  to  use  the  slide  method  at  room 
temperature,  reading  the  results  at  the  end  of  30  minutes  with  a  minimum  of 
agitation. 

This  type  of  study  did  not  reveal  errors  due  to  defective  or  weak  sera; 
errors  in  labeling  of  the  original  cell  suspensions;  or  errors  in  transcribing  results 
from  laboratory  reports  to  notification  cards,  formal  reports,  and  identification 
tags. 

The  errors  detected  were  also,  of  course,  entirely  unrelated  to  later  errors 
made  in  releasing  inconect  bottles  of  group-specific  blood  from  the  storage 
refrigerators  and  administering  the  wrong  bottles  of  blood  to  recipients.  These 
administrative  errors  seldom  occurred  in  blood  banks  operated  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  physicians  and  other  workers  well  trained  in  laboratory  techniques  and 
interested  in  blood  banking  as  a  medical  specialty. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  found  Dr.  DeGowin’s  report 
extremely  significant.  Probably  both  workers  made  fewer  errors  than  they 
would  have  made  ordinarily  since  the  planned  comparision  of  results  served  as 
a  constant  stimulus  to  careful  work,  a  factor  which  would  be  absent  if  there 
was  no  parallel  grouping.  Dr.  DeGowin  was  eminently  skilled  in  this  work. 
The  well-trained  pharmacist’s  mate  was  undoubtedly  supercareful  during  the 
period  in  question. 

In  view  of  the  errors  made  in  this  controlled  study  by  a  skilled  physician 
and  an  extremely  skilled  worker,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  found  it 
alarming  to  consider  the  percentage  of  errors  that  probably  had  been  made 
in  the  mass  typing  performed  on  Army  and  Navy  personnel.  By  this  time 
(March  1943),  there  must  have  been,  by  conservative  estimate,  at  least  100,000 
men  in  the  Army  alone  who  were  erroneously  typed.  The  situation  was  not 
dangerous  if  all  medical  officers  who  gave  transfusions  clearly  understood  that 
the  blood  type  stamped  on  the  identification  tag  was  simply  tentative.  In  the 
pressure  of  an  emergency,  it  was  feared  that  some  might  omit  crossmatching. 

The  Armed  Forces  Experience 

Reports  from  various  military  organizations  could  be  cited  to  indicate  the 
percentage  of  error  in  recorded  blood  groups  of  military  personnel  and  also, 
fortunately,  the  realization  of  those  in  authority  that  such  errors  existed. 

On  4  March  1943,  for  instance,  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley  was  informed 
of  grouping  errors  (6  percent)  that  had  been  discovered  in  the  10th  Station 
Hospital,  then  in  Northern  Ireland  {21).  If  the  margin  of  error  was  as  high  in 
other  units,  the  commanding  officer  wrote  General  Hawley,  the  matter  re¬ 
quired  attention  because  of  the  risk  of  placing  undue  reliance  on  the  information 
on  the  casualty’s  identification  tag  if  emergency  transfusion  shoidd  be  required. 

General  Hawley  immediately  ordered  sample  checks  of  other  installations. 
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As  a  result,  checks  were  made  of  practically  all  the  patients  then  in  four  general 
hospitals,  four  station  hospitals,  and  one  evacuation  hospital,  the  numbers 
ranging  from  810  at  a  general  hospital  to  83  at  a  station  hospital.  It  was  found 
that  154  of  the  2,340  bloods  examined  had  been  incorrectly  typed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  179  patients  had  no  identification  tags,  and  there  was  no  record  of  the 
blood  group  on  33  tags.  The  investigation  thus  revealed  366  unsatisfactory 
records,  14.34  percent.  The  largest  observed  error  was  in  group  B,  but  the 
total  error  was  not  related  to  any  separate  blood  group. 

Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Jolm  E.  Gordon,  MC,  Chief,  Preventive  Medicine 
Division,  Office  of  the  Theater  Chief  Surgeon,  who  had  conducted  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  recommended  to  General  Hawley  that  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 
be  advised  of  the  error  that  had  been  discov'ered,  that  all  medical  officers  in  the 
command  be  advised  of  it  and  be  warned  that  direct  crossmatching  must  be 
carried  out  before  every  transfusion,  that  command  action  be  taken  to  assure 
the  completion  of  required  data  on  identification  tags,  and  that  measures  be 
instituted  to  insure  the  constant  wearing  of  tags  by  all  members  of  the  command. 
All  of  these  recommendations  were  implemented. 

The  experience  just  described  was  typical  of  that  of  other  hospitals  in  the 
theater  and  in  other  theaters,  but,  once  the  error  was  realized  and  bloods  were 
regrouped  routinely  before  transfusion,  it  did  no  real  harm. 

The  5-  to  10-percent  error  in  blood  grouping  was  unfortunate  and  unde¬ 
sirable,  but  it  might  have  been  expected  for  a  number  of  reasons:  the  lack  of 
avidity  of  the  typing  serum,  the  utilization  of  antibody  from  rabbit  serum  that 
was  not  always  as  good  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  who  did  the  typing.  One  source  of  errors  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  fact  that  in  many  camps  and  posts  during  the  war,  personnel  responsible 
for  mass  typing,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  values,  placed  high  on  their 
priority  list  the  speed  with  which  the  typing  was  done.  Speed  led  to  con¬ 
fusion,  and  confusion  produced  errors,  which  were  compounded  by  the  lack  of 
experience  of  those  doing  the  typing. 

THE  Rh  factor 
Historical  Note 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary,  on  what  was  known  of  blood  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  II,  that  the  book  on  blood  banks  and  transfusions  by 
Kilduffe  and  DeBakey  {22),  which  was  published  in  1942  and  was  as  authori¬ 
tative  as  such  a  text  could  be  in  changing  times,  contains  no  entry  in  the  index 
for  the  Rh  factor. 

It  was  not  until  1940  that  the  cause  was  found  for  the  occasional  hemolytic 
reactions  that  occurred  when  blood  was  properly  classified  and  crossmatched. 
In  that  year,  Landsteiner  and  Wiener  (23)  demonstrated  that  incompatibility 
could  occur  within  the  same  blood  group  in  which  compatibility  had  been 
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proved.  Bj'  injcctinir  rabbits  or  guinea  pigs  with  red  blood  cells  obtained  fronf 
the  Macaca  rhesus  monkey,  they  obtained  a  serum  which  would  agglutinate 
100  percent  of  rhesus  monkey  cells  and  with  which  they  demonstrated  what 
they  named,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  Rh  factor. 

Further  studies  showed  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  human  beings,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  basic  A,  B,  AB  or  O  blood  groups,  have  Rh  agglutinogen  in 
their  red  blood  cells.  It  is  inherited  as  a  mendelian  dominant  in  about  87 
percent  of  white  persons,  95  percent  of  Negioes,  and  100  percent  of  Chinese. 
Those  who  do  not  have  it  naturally  occasionally  become  isoimmunized  with  it 
if  they  are  transfused  with  Rh-positive  blood.  It  was  soon  realized  that  the 
important  aspect  of  this  new  discovery  was  not  the  group  which  had  the  Rh 
factor  in  their  red  colls  but  the  smaller  group  who  did  not,  and  who  might 
become  immunized  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  bloodstream. 

Two  other  discoveries  were  also  made.  The  first  was  that  when  an  Rh- 
negative  woman  becomes  pregnant  with  a  fetus  whose  cells  arc  Rh-positive, 
she  will  probabl}’'  become  immunized  against  the  positive  cells.  The  second 
discovery  was  that  when  Rh-negative  recipients  received  multiple  transfusions 
of  Rh-positive  blood,  even  though  it  was  group-compatible,  hemolytic  reactions 
of  increasing  severity  might  occur. 

Military  Significance 

The  second  discoverj-  concerning  the  Rh  factor  was  of  great  military 
importance,  since,  as  time  passed,  it  became  more  and  more  the  practice  to 
give  multiple  transfusions  to  combat  casualties  after  injuries  and  to  patients 
with  chronic  sepsis.  The  prospects  were  that  this  practice  would  increase. 
From  the  military  standpoint,  the  chief  significance  of  the  formation  of  anti- 
Rh  agglutinins  by  an  Rh-negative  individual  was  that  subsequent  transfusions 
of  Rh-positive  bloods  might  lead  to  increasingly  severe,  and  eventually  fatal, 
reactions. 

By  1943,  enotigh  such  instances  of  Rh  immunization  had  occurred  at  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  patients  could 
be  o]»erved  directly  by  the  transfusion  personnel  at  the  Army  Medical  School, 
to  make  the  potential  seriousness  of  this  threat  very  clear.  By  the  end  of 
1944,  certain  conclusions  were  possible 

1.  Minor  reactions  usually  preceded  serious  reactions  and  were  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  ordinary  pyrogenic  reactions  because  they  were  characterized 
only  by  chills  and  fever.  They  might  occur  before  very  much  blood  had  been 
given  and  thus  serve  as  an  indication  for  stopping  the  transfusion.  In  military 
practice,  this  necessity  was  e.xtremely  unfortunate  because  transfusions  were 
so  often  lifesaving. 

2.  The  in  vivo  survival  of  transfused  Rh  incompatible  cells  was  poor. 

3.  Reactions  to  Rh  incompatibility  did  not  occur  in  nonimmunized 
patients.  Therefore,  the  first  transfusion,  or  even  a  series  of  closely  spaced 
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transfusions,  could  often  be  given  without  untoward  results.  After  the  initial 
transfusion  of  incompatible  Rh  blood,  antibodies  which  had  formed  in  the 
recipient’s  circulation  in  small  amounts  might  react  immediately  with  the 
specific  Rh  (or  Hr)  antigen  in  the  transfused  cells  and  become  so  neutralized 
that  none  remained  in  the  circulation.  For  this  reason,  although  the  recipient 
of  the  incompatible  blood  had  become  immunized,  reactions  in  later  transfu¬ 
sions  would  not  occur  until  there  had  been  a  sufficient  interval  between  trans¬ 
fusions  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  antigen  (that  is,  the  transfused  cells)  and 
the  accumulation  of  sufficient  antibody  to  cause  incompatibility. 

4.  The  severity  of  the  reaction  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  anti¬ 
body  in  the  recipient’s  blood.  There  might  not  be  enough  to  cause  even  a 
mild  reaction  but  there  also  might  be  enough  present,  or  enough  might  develop 
later,  to  cause  a  fatal  reaction,  because  of  lysis  of  the  transfused  cells  over  a 
period  of  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  Wliile  little  lasting  benefit  would  be 
attained  by  the  transfusion,  the  major  important  result  would  be  the  fatal 
hemolytic  reaction  that  might  occur  in  an  Rh-negative  individual  because 
anti-Rh  agglutinins  were  present  in  his  bloodstream. 

Wlien  Captain  Elliott  visited  the  Continental  Blood  Bank  in  Paris  in 
January  1945,  he  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  low  rate  of  reported 
transfusion  reactions  {25).  Maj.  Robert  C.  Hardin,  MC,  he  reported,  did  not 
agree  with  those  who  feared  reactions  on  the  basis  of  the  Rh  factor.  From 
reports  available  to  him.  Major  Hardin  thought  that  the  incidence  in  multiple 
transfusions  was  not  more  than  0.6  per  thousand.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  far 
better  to  continue  to  put  the  emphasis  on  indications  for  transfusion  and  to 
attack  the  problem  of  pyrogenic  reactionc  and  hemolytic  reactions  resulting 
from  the  A  and  B  agglutinin  system,  which  were  at  least  three  times  more 
common.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  Rh  factor  should  be  ignored,  merely  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  proper  perspective,  which  it  would  not  be  if  emphasis 
on  it  were  permitted  to  obscure  the  primary  transfusion  problems  in  the 
European  theater. 

In  his  report  on  this  trip.  Captain  Elliott  discussed  the  Rh  factor  in 
military  medicine  as  follows: 

The  natural  incidence  of  Rh  agglutinogen  in  the  general  white  population 
meant  that  one  out  of  every  eight  white  recipients  of  Rh-positive  blood  might 
become  isoimmunized.  Since,  however,  donors  were  selected  at  random,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  13  percent  would  be  Rh-negative,  which  would  make 
the  proportion  of  Rh-incompatible  donors  1:10  instead  of  1:8.  Since  approxi¬ 
mately  7  out  of  every  8  random  recipients  of  random  bloods  would  be  Rli 
positive  and  1  out  of  every  8  random  donors  would  be  Rh  negative,  approxi¬ 
mately  1  of  every  10  positive  recipients  would  be  isoimmunized  by  transfusion 
of  blood  from  Rh-negative  donors. 

In  the  event  that  Rh-negative  recipients  and  donors  were  not  identified 
and  specific  Rh  blood  was  transfused,  it  was  entirely  possible,  Captain  Elliott 
continued,  that  some  10  percent  of  Rh-positive  recipients  and  an  equal  propor- 
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tion  of  Rh-negative  recipients  would  become  isoiinmunized.  This  did  not 
mean,  however,  as  on  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  mean,  that  20  percent  of 
recipients  would  have  reactions  caused  by  Rh  incompatibility.  What  it  did 
mean  was  that,  at  some  time  interval  after  the  first  transfusion  or  after  a 
closely  spaced  series  of  transfusions,  subsequent  transfusions  might  cause 
numerous  mild  reactions,  some  serious  reactions,  and  a  few  fatal  reactions. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  transfused  Rh-incompatible  red 
cells  after  the  formation  of  Rh  or  Hr  antibody,  such  recipients  might  require 
many  more  transfusions  than  if  Rh-compatible  blood  had  been  used.  The 
warning  of  trouble  would  be  reactions  of  progressively  more  serious  nature  with 
every  subsequent  transfusion. 

Provision  of  Rh  Testing  Serum 

Multiple  spaced  transfusions  were  usually  given  in  rear  hospitals  and  in 
hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
every  such  hospital  with  enough  potent  Rh  testing  serum  to  prevent  such 
reactions  by  the  use  of  Rh-negative  blood  for  Rh-negative  recipients,  this  being 
the  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  them.  Rh  testing  was  also  essential  in  military 
hospitals  that  operated  an  obstetric  service,  since  all  women  who  gave  birth  to 
erythroblastotic  children  were  liable  to  fatal  transfusion  reactions  if  they  were 
transfused  with  Rh-positive  blood.  The  use  of  such  serum  would  also  help  to 
prevent  or  modify  erythroblastosis  in  infants  and  permit  its  correct  treatment 
when  it  occurred. 

When  the  military  significance  of  the  Rh  factor  began  to  be  appreciated 
in  1943,  there  was  not  enough  Rh  testing  serum  available  to  supply  even  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Army  hospitals  that  should  have  it.  Attention  was 
therefore  directed  toward  making  supplies  of  it  available,  and  toward 
determining  when  it  should  be  used. 

Indications  for  Rh  testing. — The  Rh  factor  was  first  discussed  by  NRC 
(National  Research  Council)  personnel  at  the  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping 
on  23  March  1943  (9).  The  matter  arose  in  connection  with  the  technical 
manual  then  in  preparation  and  how  much  concerning  the  Rh  factor  should  be 
included  in  it.  The  scarcity  of  potent  serum  at  this  time  made  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  testing  should  be  carried  out  routinely  little  more  than  academic, 
e.xcept,  perhaps,  in  base  hospitals.  The  meeting  concluded  without  taking 
formal  action. 

The  matter  came  up  again  at  a  conference  held  on  24  June  1943  (£6)  to 
revise  the  Army  manual  on  blood  grouping,  which  was  not,  however,  issued  until 
1946.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  at  this  time  (1943),  so  much  confusion  existed 
concerning  the  militar}'  importance  of  the  Rh  factor  that  a  definitive  statement 
by  the  conference  would  serve  to  throw  the  problem  into  proper  perspective. 
Except  for  Dr.  Louis  K.  Diamond,  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  who 
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presented  a  minority  report,^  the  following  statement  was  agreed  to  b}*  all 
present: 

The  problem  of  isoimmunization  with  the  Rh  factor  is  predominantly  encountered  in 
Rh-negative  women  who  have  become  immunized  as  a  result  of  one  or  more  pregnancies 
with  Rh-positive  children.  It  is  possible  to  immunhe  some  of  the  15%  of  males  and  females 
who  are  Rh-negative  by  repeated  transfusions  with  Rh-positiv'e  blood.  To  effect  this, 
multiple  transfusions  carried  out  over  a  period  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  are  necessary  to 
induce  a  sufficient  degree  of  immunity  (titer  of  antibodies]  so  that  subsequent  transfusions 
with  Rh-positive  blood  may  cause  reactions.  It  is  common  experience  that  reactions  in 
individuals  so  sensitized  by  transfusion  begin  with  mild  reactions  which  progress  in  severity 
with  subsequent  transfusions  with  Rh-positive  blood.  Accordingly,  there  is  usually  adequate 
warning  before  a  dangerous  or  fatal  reaction  develops. 

Since  only  a  small  percentage  of  Rh-negative  individuals  can  be  sensitized  with  the 
Rh  factor,  this  group  feels  that  there  is  no  indication  to  embark  on  a  large  scale  routine  Rh 
testing  of  the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces.  It  would  also  seem  more  practical  to  this  group 
to  recommend  that  anemias  in  niembers  of  the  armed  forces  who  have  apparently  become 
immunized  should  be  treated  by  means  other  than  blood  transfusions. 

In  view  of  the  occasional  sensitized  patient  in  continental  military  establishments  in 
whom  further  blood  transfusions  seem  essential,  and  in  view  of  the  much  greater  importance 
of  Rh  sensitization  in  obstetrical  and  gynecological  practice,  it  is  recommended  to  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  that  all  means  he  furthered  for  the  collection  and  proper  distribution 
of  potent  anti-Rh  serum  for  both  the  armed  forces  and  for  the  civilian  population. 

In  view  of  the  current  low  supply  of  potent  human  anti-Rh  serum,  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  employed  only  by  experienced  and  skilled  workers  and  only  then  when  specific  indications 
arise. 

On  the  basis  of  these  recommendations,  the  conference  saw  no  reason  for 
including  a  section  on  Kh  testing  in  the  Army  Laboratory  Manual  (TM  8-227) 
at  this  time.  This  recommendation  was  reversed  at  the  10  August  1943  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  {13),  when  it  was  recommended 
that  the  section  covering  the  Rh  factor  drawn  up  by  the  Conference  on  Blood 
Grouping  held  23  March  1943  {9)  should  be  included  in  the  manual. 

Testing  difficulties  continued  throughout  the  war.  In  his  memorandum  of 
11  December  1944  to  Col.  B.  Noland  Carter,  MC,  Captain  Elliott  mentioned 
the  scarcity  of  testing  serum  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  test  then  in  use  in  front¬ 
line  installations  {24).  This  test  took  an  hour  to  run  and  required  the  use  of  an 
81°  F.-  (27°  C.-)  waterbath,  a  centrifuge,  and  a  microscope.  Later,  when  the 
wounded  casualties  were  moved  back  to  rear  installations,  where  additional 
transfusions  might  be  necessary  and  where  their  Rh  group  could  be  determined, 
there  might  already  be  so  many  transfused  red  cells  in  the  circulation  that 
Rh-negative  recipients  might  be  erroneously  grouped  as  Rh  positive  and  given 

» At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping  on  23  March  1943  (9),  Dr.  Diamond  reported  a  study  he  was  directing  in  over 
8,000  transfusions,  90  percent  of  the  reactions  in  which  he  thought  were  on  the  basis  of  Rh  incompatibility.  These  reac¬ 
tions  were  characterized  by  chills.  Jaundice,  anuria,  transitory  bilirubinemia,  or  failure  of  the  recipient's  red  blood  ceils 
to  Increase  to  the  expected  amount  after  transfusion.  Dr.  Diamond  also  called  attention  to  the  multiple  transfusions 
which  bad  been  necessary  in  the  victims  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster. 

At  the  Conference  on  Blood  Pre.servation  and  Red  Cell  Suspension  on  6  December  1945,  he  reported  that  he  had 
examined  300  servicemen  who  bad  received  transfusions  in  which  the  Rh  type  was  unknown.  He  had  found  that  30 
of  these  were  Rh  negative  and  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  30  had  anti-Rh  agglutinins  in  their  blood. 
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transfusions  of  Ilh-positive  blood,  possibh'  with  fatal  consequences.  Captain 
Elliott  saw  only  one  way  to  eliminate  this  risk;  namely,  to  determine  the 
Rh  group  before  the  first  transfusion.  If  this  was  not  possible,  it  was  still 
desirable  to  make  the  test  later,  so  that  subsequent  transfusions  would  be 
Rh  compatible. 

Procurement  of  serum. — Late  in  1943,  Captain  Elliott  demonstrated  that 
naturally  immunized  individuals  could  he  stimulated  to  produce  high-titer, 
anti-Rh  serum  by  the  injection  of  very  small  amounts  of  Rh-positive  blood. 
These  persons  could  be  safely  bled  at  frequent  intervals  if  the  blood  withdrawn 
was  replaced  by  transfusions  of  Rh-negative  blood.  Unfortunately,  this  promis¬ 
ing  plan  to  enlist  cooperative  persons  with  Rh-negative  blood  in  a  program  for 
the  production  of  Rh  testing  serum  was  not  carried  out. 

Until  the  middle  of  1945,  w'hich  means  practically  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  most  of  the  Rh  testing  serum  used  in  Army  hospitals  was  prepared  at  the 
Army  Medical  School  or  purchased  from  Dr.  Diamond. 

Late  in  1944,  Lederle  Laboratories  developed  a  very  potent  anti-Rb 
serum,  prepared  from  animals,  which  could  be  used  by  a  slide  technique  at 
room  temperature,  with  macroscopic  reading  of  the  result  (24).  The  test 
could  be  completed  within  10  minutes  and  required  no  equipment  other  than 
glass  microslides.  The  reaction  was  clear,  and  the  technique  so  simple  that 
laboratory  technicians  could  easily  learn  it. 

The  test  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  frontline  installations  in 
which  primary  transfusions  were  given.  If  the  transfusion  had  to  be  given 
before  Rh  grouping  could  be  done,  a  suspension  of  the  recipient’s  cells  could 
be  prepared  before  the  blood  was  given  and  his  Rh  group  determined  later. 
Determination  of  the  blood  group  and  the  transfusion  of  Rh-compatible  blood 
later  would  prevent  isoimmunization  and  assure  longer  in  vivo  survival  of 
transfused  red  cells. 

If  this  test  were  put  into  use,  it  would  permit  the  identification  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  panel  of  Rh-positive  donors.  Blood  collected  in  donor  centers  in 
the  Zone  of  Interior  for  shipment  overseas  could  be  properly  grouped  and  the 
Rh  factor  marked  on  the  bottle. 

At  this  time  (December  1944),  tbe  Lederle  Laboratories  had  on  hand  for 
immediate  shipment  material  for  about  1.5  million  tests  and  would  have  more 
within  the  next  3  months.  The  total  supply  would  be  more  than  enough  for 
distribution  for  all  Army  installations  in  which  it  could  be  used. 

Captain  Elliott  recommended  that  the  Lederle  serum  be  procured  and 
distributed,  that  laboratory  officers  and  technicians  be  taugbt  the  technique, 
and  that  the  importance  of  transfusing  Rh-compatible  blood  whenever  it  was 
possible  be  called  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned. 

Promising  as  the  outlook  seemed,  it  was  found,  on  further  investigation, 
that  the  Lederle  serum  produced  false  positive  results  if  the  tests  were  not 
very  carefully  performed  and  were  not  read  within  a  definite  time  after  they 
were  set  up.  The  allowable  margin  of  error  was  so  small  that  it  was  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  serum  could  not  safely  be  used  routinely  in  Army  laboratories. 
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At  a  meeting  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  on  2  June  1944  (^8),  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Wiener  had  been 
able  to  produce  a  high-titer  anti-Rh  agglutinin  in  women  with  erythroblastotic 
fetuses,  whose  blood  originally  showed  a  low  titer.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  intravenous  injection  into  them  of  50  cc.  of  Rh-positive  blood.  A  proposal 
for  a  contract  was  being  submitted,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  diu-ing  the  war. 

Early  in  1945,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Hill,  Baylor  University,  began  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  Rh  testing  serum  by  stimulating  naturally  immunized 
individuals.  The  serum  was  dried  from  the  frozen  state,  vacuum  sealed  in 
ampules,  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  Army  with  the  assurance  that  all  Army 
needs  could  thus  be  met.  The  serum  was  thoroughly  tested  and  was  found 
to  be  both  potent  and  stable.  Specifications  were  therefore  wTitten,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  the  serum  be  included  in  the  medical  supply  catalog 
as  a  standard  item.  This  was  done. 

Shipments  of  Rh-negative  blood  to  Eiu*ope  began  on  12  February  1945, 
in  the  amount  of  240  pints;  625  pints  were  shipped  in  March  and  576  pints  in 
June,  after  hostilities  had  ended  in  that  theater. 

Technique. — ^The  test  for  Rh  compatibility  used  at  the  Division  of  Surgical 
Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  was  carried  out  as  follows  (29): 

1.  A  drop  of  Rh  antiserum  was  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  1  drop  of  fresh  2-percent  blood 
suspension  in  saline  solution  was  added. 

2.  The  tube  wa-s  shaken,  then  placed  in  a  water  bath  at  37°  C.  or  in  an  air  incubator  for 
an  hour. 

3.  After  incubation,  the  sedimented  cells  were  very  gently  resuspended  and  inspected 
for  macroscopic  agglutination.  If  agglutination  was  not  observed,  the  tubes  were  centri¬ 
fuged  at  750-1,000  r.p.m.  for  1  minute.  The  packed  cells  were  then  gently  resuspended  and 
observed  for  macroscopic  agglutination. 

4.  If  macroscopic  agglutination  was  not  evident,  the  slide  was  examined  microscopically. 

5.  Absence  of  agglutination  denoted  that  the  blood  was  Rh  negative  (fig.  58).  Any 
degree  of  agglutination  indicated  that  it  was  Rh  positive. 

SCREENING  TEST  FOR  O  BLOOD 

When  the  airlift  of  group  O  blood  was  planned,  there  was  immediate  need 
for  a  rapid  screening  test  to  select  group  O  donors.  Captain  Elliott  devised  a 
simple,  effective  method: 

Avid,  proved  high-titer  group  O  serum  was  dried,  in  single  test  doses,  in 
small  glass  shell  vials.  Individual  grouping  sets  were  made  up,  consisting  of  a 
vial  of  serum  and  a  vial  of  salt  solution.  One  drop  of  the  donor’s  blood  was 
added  to  the  salt  solution  and  two  drops  of  the  suspension  were  transferred  to 
the  dried  serum.  The  serum  agglutinated  cells  of  groups  A,  B,  and  AB,  but 
did  not  agglutinate  group  O  cells. 

This  technique  effectively  identified  about  98  percent  of  group  O  donors. 
A  second  check,  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  error  to  a  minimum,  was  carried 
out  at  the  donor  centers  by  checking  the  blood  of  each  apparent  group  O  donor 
with  red  blood  cells  of  known  A  and  B  groups  before  the  blood  was  shipped. 
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metliod  for  tlie  rapid  measurement  of  blood  concentration  under  field  conditions. 
Certain  specifications  had  to  be  met:  The  method  must  require  little  blood, 
little  time,  and  apparatus  that  would  not  he  disturbed  by  temperature  ranges 
from  Guadalcanal  to  Alaska.  The  method  must  be  applicable  on  shipboard,  on 
the  unstable  base  of  a  rolling  vessel,  and  must  be  simple  enough  to  be  mastered 
readily  by  an  enlisted  man.  The  problem  of  devising  such  a  method  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  group  workmg  on  shock  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  on  1  December  1943  (27), 
Dr.  Donald  D.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  institute,  described  the  technique  jointly  de¬ 
vised  by  himself;  Lt.  Robert  A.  Phillips,  Lt.  Vincent  P.  Dole,  and  Lt.  Kendall 
Emerson,  Jr.,  all  MC,  USN;  Dr.  Paul  B.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Reginald  M. 
Archibald  (30).  Specific  gravity  measurements.  Dr.  Van  Slyke  stated,  were 
the  only  ones  that  would  meet  the  specifications.  The  Barbour  falling  drop 
technique  was  e.xcellently  adapted  to  civilian  needs,  but  it  required  special 
apparatus,  a  stable  base,  and  organic  liquids  with  a  high  temperature  coefficient. 
His  group  therefore  decided  to  initiate  its  search  for  a  suitable  test  for  field  use 
on  the  old  principle  of  dropping  blood  into  standard  solutions  of  known  gravity. 
They  further  decided  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  temperature  coeflficients  of 
organic  liquids,  which  expand  about  five  times  as  much  as  aqueous  solutions, 
aqueous  solutions  must  be  used  as  the  standard. 

Wlien  salt  and  glycerol  solutions  were  used  for  this  purpose,  the  drop  of 
blood  or  plasma  being  tested  dissolved  so  rapidly  that  results  were  only  approxi¬ 
mate.  To  prevent  this  phenomenon,  a  protein  precipitant  in  the  form  of  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  picric  acid  was  added  to  the  solution,  to  form  a  filnr  about 
the  drop  of  blood  or  plasma  and  hold  it  together. 

This  test  had  been  in  use  only  a  single  day  when  Lieutenant  Phillips  walked 
into  the  laboratory  with  a  copper  sulfate  solution  which,  in  itself,  met  all  the 
requirements.  It  was  easily  prepared  by  dilution  of  a  copper  sulfate  solution 
made  up  by  shaking  a  pound  of  copper  sulfate  crystals  in  a  pint  of  water  for  5 
minutes.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  standard  solution  was  the  same  as 
that  of  blood,  which  made  a  temperature  control  unnecessary. 

When  a  drop  of  blood  or  plasma  was  dropped  into  this  solution  (fig.  59),  a 
layer  of  copper  proteinate  formed  about  it  and  held  it  together  in  a  sac  that  did 
not  change  its  gravity  for  about  20  seconds,  which  was  long  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  drop  rose  or  fell  in  the  solution.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
drop  absorbed  the  copper  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  Another  test  could  be  run  at 
once  and  about  a  hundred  tests  could  be  run  with  the  same  solution.  A  con¬ 
venient  portable  kit  (fig.  60)  contained  everything  necessary  for  the  test. 

Accuracy  was  surprisingly  high;  it  was  possible  to  obtain  blood  and 
plasma  gravities  precise  to  1  in  the  fourth  decimal  place,  which  was  several 
times  as  accurate  as  was  needed  (27).  With  accuracy  so  easily  obtained, 
the  method  could  be  used  not  only  to  estimate  plasma  proteins  but  also  to 
estimate  hemoglobin,  by  determining  the  difference  between  the  gravities  of 
whole  blood  and  plasma.  In  20  bloods  tested  by  this  method,  hemoglobin 
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FiauRB  59. — DemoDstration  of  copper  sulfate  (falling 
drop)  method  of  measuring  specific  gra\'itie8  of  whole 
blood  and  plasma  (30). 

estimates  had  varied  only  0.7  percent  from  the  results  of  determinations  by 
a  particularly  precise  form  of  the  oxygen  capacity  method.  Hematocrit 
values  could  also  be  determined  from  the  blood  and  plasma  gravities;  they 
agreed,  within  an  average  of  2  percent,  with  determinations  by  the  standard 
centrifuge  method. 

The  test  had  been  employed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  A  medical 
officer  on  a  hospital  ship  in  the  Pacific  had  seen  a  preliminary  description  of 
it  in  BUMED  and  had  made  a  test  study  of  it  on  medical  personnel.  The 
results  had  not  been  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or  by  temperature 
changes  within  the  range  of  60®  to  106®  F.  (15®  to  41®  C.).  Later,  the  same 
officer  had  used  the  test  on  some  800  sick  and  wounded  brought  aboard  in 
2  hours.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  wrote  Dr.  Van  Slyke  and  his  associates, 
there  was  not  much  time  for  anything  but  a  laboratory  test  as  simple  as  this. 

The  line  charts  (charts  4  and  5)  devised  by  Lieutenant  Dole  for  calcula> 
tions  of  plasma  proteins,  hematocrit,  and  hemoglobin  greatly  simplified  the 
test.  When  a  straight  edge  was  laid  across  a  set  of  scales,  aU  of  th^e  values 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  entire  test  completed,  within  2  minutes.  The 
possible  variations  of  hemorrhage,  seepage  of  plasma,  and  dehydration  were 
so  numerous  that  any  quick  means  of  making  the  diagnosis  and  furnishing 
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Figure  60. — Portable  kit  in  portable  typewriter  case  13  inches  by  12 
inches  by  6  inches  for  copper  sulfate  (falling  drop)  method  of  measuring 
specific  gravities  of  whole  blood  and  plasma  (SO).  Line  chart  for  calculat¬ 
ing  plasma  proteins  and  hemoglobin  (a),  metal  centrifuge  cups  (b), 
removable  centrifuge  head  (c),  12  oxalated  tubes  with  rubber  caps  (d), 
%  inch  plywood  partitions  (e),  twelve  10-cc.  8}rringes  and  needles  in  sterile 
packs  (f),  medicine  droppers  (g),  handle  for  centrifuge  (h),  tourniquet  (i), 
2-oz.  bottle  with  alcohol  sponges  (j),  portable  band  centrifuge  (k),  and 
2-oz.  bottles  containing  copper  sulfate  solution  (1). 


a  guide  to  treatment  was  useful,  for  the  fluid  needs  of  the  casualty  in  shock 
depended  upon  the  category  into  which  he  fell.  Hematocrits  of  25  to  30 
indicated  a  blood  loss  of  2,000  cc.  or  more,  which  was  common  in  casualties 
with  multiple  or  extensive  wounds. 

The  copper  sulfate  (faUing  drop)  test  does  not  indicate  the  total  circu¬ 
lating  blood  volume,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  it  does.  It  does  provide 
a  method  of  determining  the  relative  quantity  of  circulating  red  blood  cells 
plus  information  concerning  the  hematocrit,  hemoglobin,  and  plasma  protein 
levels.  It  not  only  indicates  the  need  for  whole  blood  and  the  approximate 
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Chart  4. — Line  chart  for  calculating  plasma  proteins,  hemoglobin  and 
hematocrit  from  specific  gravities  of  plasma  and  blood 
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To  find: 

Plasma  proteins,  use  2  scales  on  line  to  left. 

HP  or  Ht  from  60  and  6P,  stretch  thread  across  GB  and 
Cp  numbers  on  outside  lines.  Read  result  on  inner 
line. 

lAppfoximato  Hb  or  Ht  from  60  alone,  stretch  thread  across 
GB  and  mean  normal  Gp.  Result  on  inner  line. 

example:  Line  across  chart  snows  calculation  of  Hb=15.9 
and  Ht=47  from  Gp=l.0264  and  00^=10595. 

N.B.  Plasma  scales  read  up:  others  down. 

Correction  for  oxalate,  deduct  from  both  GB  and  Gp  0.0004 
for  each  mg.  3:2  mixture  NH.  and  K  axalates  added  per 
cc.  blood. 

Unit  of  sp.  gravity  is  H.O  at  same  temperature. 


Source:  Pbillips,  R.  A.,  Van  Siyke,  D.  D.,  Dole,  V.  P„  Emerson,  K.,  Jr.,  Hamilton, 
P.  B.,  and  Archibald,  R.  M.:  Copper  Sulfate  Method  of  Measuring  Specific  Qravities  of 
Whole  Blood  and  Plasma  with  Line  Charts  for  Calculating  Plasma  Proteins,  Hemoglobin 
and  Hematocrit  from  Plasma  and  Whole  Blood  Gravities.  From  the  U.S.  Navy  Research 
Unit  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  n.d. 


amounts  needed  (about  500  cc.  for  each  three  points  of  desired  increase  in 
the  hematocrit),  but  also  indicates  the  absence  of  indications  for  blood  trans¬ 
fusion  and  thus  prevents  the  waste  of  this  valuable  and  scarce  substance. 

This  test  was  used  with  great  satisfaction  in  all  theaters  of  operations, 
one  reason  being  that  it  required  neither  elaborate  equipment  nor  trained 
personnel.  When  the  tubes  for  the  test  were  kept  on  the  ward,  with  (dry) 
syringes,  the  test  could  be  made  on  the  spot  and  the  information  needed  could 
be  acted  upon  without  delay. 
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Thalhimer  modification  of  the  Van  Slyke  et  al.  test.— Shortly  after  the 
test  devised  by  Van  Slyke  and  his  group  was  described,  the  Thalhimer  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  test,  which  had  the  approval  of  the  workers  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  was  officially  adopted  for  use  in  American  Red  Cross  blood  donor 
centers  (31).  This  modification  was  the  use  of  a  single  solution  of  copper 
sulfate,  of  appropriate  specific  gravity,  to  register  the  critical  level  of  hemo¬ 
globin  agreed  on  for  the  selection  or  rejection  of  donors.  A  drop  of  blood 
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was  collected  from  a  needle  or  knife  prick  in  an  expendable  glass  capillary 
tube,  from  which  it  was  expelled  into  the  solution  by  pressure  on  a  rubber 
bulb  of  the  type  used  in  vaccination.  The  level  of  acceptance  of  donors  was 
12.S  gm.  percent,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  was  set  for  that 
level.  If  the  drop  of  blood  floated,  the  donor  was  rejected. 

DYE  MEASUREMENT  OF  BLOOD  VOLUME 

Dr.  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and 
Sui^eons,  at  the  Conference  on  Shock  on  1  December  1943  {27),  described 
a  dye  technique  for  the  determination  of  the  total  plasma.  Technical  diffi¬ 
culties  hampered  the  production  of  the  materials  in  quantity  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  develop  the  method  further  during  the  war. 

TITRATION  OF  BLOOD 

Shortly  after  the  blood  bank  was  established  in  the  Mediterranean  theater, 
certain  difliculties  arose  (p.  424)  that  led  to  the  practice  of  titering  all  O  blood 
and  reserving  blood  with  an  anti-A  or  anti-B  agglutinogen  titer  of  1:250  or 
higher  for  group  O  recipients. 

Titration  was  not  practiced  at  the  beginning  of  the  airlift  of  blood  to 
Europe,  and,  though  it  was  directed  by  The  Surgeon  General  in  early  October 
that  it  should  be  carried  out,  it  was  not  begun  until  February  1945,  because 
of  the  delay  in  collecting  the  necessary  equipment  and  securing  and  training 
personnel  {S2).  Except  for  the  first  few  shipments,  all  blood  flown  to  the 
Pacific  areas  was  titrated.  The  practice  in  both  airlifts  was  to  designate  blood 
with  high  titer  as  suitable  for  group  O  recipients  only. 

Special  Investigations 

Naval  Medical  Research  Institate. — Several  special  studies  on  the  titer  of 
blood  and  plasma  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

Two  studies  of  the  titer  of  pooled  plasma  at  the  Naval  Medical  Research 
Institute,  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  gave  essentially  the  same  results  {S3). 
The  first  study  covered  300  titrations  and  the  second  1,000,  with  100  mono¬ 
valent  controls.  The  investigations  produced  no  evidence  of  any  harmful 
effects  as  a  result  of  the  titer  of  isohemagglutinins  present  in  pooled  plasma  and 
no  justification  for  preliminary  crossmatching  of  plasma  before  it  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  data  also  tended  to  discredit  reports  that  undue  reactions  after  the 
infusion  of  pooled  plasma  were  caused  by  agglutinins  in  it. 

American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service. — Dr.  Thalhimer,  Associate 
Technical  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  and  Maj.  Earl  S. 
Taylor,  MC,  Technical  Director  (5^),  reported  on  the  anti-A  and  anti-B 
agglutinin  titers  in  1,354  pools  of  human  plasma,  in  which  the  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  plasmas  in  the  pools  varied  from  6  to  60.  The  pools  were  either  random 
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samples  or  were  secured  from  every  5th  or  every  10th  specimen  encountered  in 
routine  processing.  In  99.7  percent  of  the  pools,  macroscopic  agglutinin  titers 
were  less  than  1 :40,  and  in  97  percent  they  were  less  than  1 :20.  In  355  small 
pools,  made  up  of  6  to  10  individual  plasmas,  the  percentage  of  relatively  low 
titers  (1:20  to  1 :40)  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  larger  pools,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  titers  of  1:40  or  higher  was  no  greater  than  in  the  larger  pools, 
which  indicated  the  safety  of  the  smaller  pools. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  pools  of  type  O  plasma  with  titers  up  to 
1 :256.  Clinical  administration  of  these  plasmas  caused  no  reactions,  nor  were 
there  any  signs  or  symptoms  of  intravascular  agglutination. 

These  observers  concluded  that  pooled  plasma  prepared  in  small  pools  at 
hospital  blood  banks  or  in  larger  pools  at  processing  laboratories,  in  which  the 
plasmas  entered  the  pools  by  chance  and  without  selection,  could  be  safely 
administered  to  all  individuals,  regardless  of  their  blood  type. 

Whole  Blood  Procurement  Service. — ’The  Army  Whole  Blood  Procurement 
Program  processed  some  1,500  bloods  daily,  which  made  it  practical  to  obtain 
enough  high  titer  bloods  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  effects  of  transfusion 
of  such  blood  to  incompatible  recipients.  The  study  was  undertaken  by  Maj. 
Leslie  H.  Tisdall,  MC,  Coordinator,  Army  Whole  Blood  Procurement  Service, 
and  his  associates,  with  the  cooperation  of  volunteers  at  the  Colorado  State 
Penitentiary  (35). 

The  study  covered  the  titration  of  1,650  group  O  bloods,  376  of  which 
(22.7  percent)  were  found  to  have  anti-A  or  anti-B  agglutinins,  or  both,  of  1 : 640 
or  higher.  Infusions  in  the  amount  of  .  50  cc.  of  high-titer  group  O  plasma 
were  given  to  39  volunteers  representing  other  than  O  blood  groups.  Plasma 
was  used  instead  of  blood  to  make  sure  that  any  subsequent  hemolytic  reactions 
would  be  the  result  of  hemolysis  of  recipient,  not  donor,  cells.  The  investiga¬ 
tors  considered  the  criterion  of  a  hemolytic  reaction  to  be  the  demonstration  of 
hemolysis  of  the  recipient’s  red  blood  ceUs  while  the  donor  cells  remained  intact. 
Posttransfusion  observation  lasted  for  a  minimum  of  8  hours  and  was  personal 
and  careful. 

The  isoagglutinin  titer  of  the  39  incompatible  transfusions  ranged  from 
1 : 400  to  1 : 4,000.  Two  volunteers,  given  plasma  with  a  titer  of  1 : 500,  had  no 
reactions.  Three,  given  plasma  with  titers  of  1:1,000  to  1:3,000,  had  chills 
and  fever  but  no  evidence  of  hemolysis.  The  remaining  34  volunteers,  given 
plasma  with  titers  from  1:400  up  to  1:4,000,  all  had  hemolytic  reactions;  full 
recovery  ensued  in  all  cases  in  from  several  hours  to  4  days. 

Major  Tisdall  and  his  associates  concluded  that  O  blood  was  safe  to  use 
for  universal  donations  when  the  antibody  titer  was  no  higher  than  1:1-200 
by  the  centrifuge  technique  which  they  had  devised.  They  believed  that  a 
standardized  technique  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted  and  that  Rh-negative, 
low- titer  O  blood  should  be  kept  available  in  every  hospital  blood  bank. 

The  experience  with  high-titer  group  0  blood  in  the  Mediterranean  theater 
was  substantiated  by  the  studies  made  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in  1945 
by  Maj.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC.  They  showed  a  subclinical  increase  in 
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bilirubin  after  the  use  of  high-titer  blood  and  pointed  to  the  desirability  of 
using  low-titer  group  O  blood  whenever  possible  in  combat  casualties.  Major 
McGraw’s  studies  also  showed  the  importance  of  Rh  testing  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  severe  and  fatal  transfusion  reactions  in  Rh-negative  recipients. 

STUDIES  ON  A  AND  B  SUBSTANCES 

A  number  of  studies  were  made  before  and  during  the  war  on  the  use  of 
the  A  and  B  substances  developed  by  Witebsky  to  neutralize  the  agglutinins 
in  group  O  blood  and  condition  it,  so  to  speak,  for  universal  donation.  These 
substances  were  procurable  commercially.  Witebsky  developed  them  origi¬ 
nally  from  human  gastric  juice  and  later  from  saliva,  and  he  questioned  the 
safety  of  the  products  produced  by  commercial  firms  from  hog  (A  substance) 
and  horse  (B  substance)  stomachs. 

A  conference  on  Group-Specific  Substances  A  and  B  was  held  on  19  March 
1945,  with  an  extensive  agenda  (36).  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
these  preparations  were  now  sufficiently  safe  to  be  recommended  for  addition 
to  human  blood  employed  for  transfusion  in  the  Armed  Forces;  that  a  sub¬ 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Witebsky  be  appointed  to  assume 
responsibility  for  their  standardization,  control,  safety,  and  manufacturing 
improvement;  and  that  fundamental  research  be  undertaken  in  the  field. 

At  the  Conference  on  Resuspended  Blood  Cells,  combined  with  a  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  on  18  May  1945  (37),  the  ad  hoc 
committee  appointed  at  the  19  March  meeting  made  its  report  on  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  A  and  B  substances  and  on  directions  for  their  use.  Studies  were  then 
in  progress  to  determine  techniques  of  sterilization,  incorporation  in  ACD 
(acid-citrate-dextrose)  solution,  storage  ivithout  loss  of  antibody-neutralizing 
power,  and  other  details.  When  the  data  listed  were  at  hand,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  would  be  asked  to  vote  on  recommending  that  these  substances  be 
used  to  neutralize  anti-A  and  anti-B  agglutinins  in  gi’oup  O  whole  blood  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  .Aj-med  Forces. 

The  war  ended  before  these  studies  were  concluded,  and  A  and  B  sub¬ 
stances  were  not  used  in  the  Korean  War. 

STUDIES  OF  CELL  SURVIVAL  AFTER  TRANSFUSION 

Ashby,  in  1919,  was  the  first  to  publish  studies  on  differential  cellular 
agglutination  as  a  method  of  estimating  cell  survival  rates  after  transfusion 
(38).  During  World  War  II,  his  method  was  considered  more  reliable  than 
even  the  ingenious  technique  described  by  Ross  and  Chapin  (30)  in  1943  of 
radioactive  iron  tagging  of  red  blood  cells  because  the  Ashby  technique,  unlike 
the  Ross  and  Chapin  technique,  permitted  the  inv’estigator  to  follow  the  trans¬ 
fused  red  cells  throughout  their  entire  lifespan. 

Gibson’s  studies  (30)  bj’  the  Ashby  technique  indicated  that  the  type  of 
preservative  used  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  blood  was  stored  had 
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much  to  do  with  tlie  lifespan  of  the  red  cells.  Human  erythrocytes  transfused 
shortly  after  their  collection  in  sodium  citrate  remained  intact  after  transfusion 
and  disintegrated  at  the  rate  of  about  1  percent  per  day.  ('ells  that  were 
nonviable  at  transfusion  disappeared  from  the  bloodstream  within  24  hours. 
Viable  cells  completed  the  normal  120-day  life  cycle. 

SEROLOGIC  TESTING  FOR  SYPHILIS 

The  original  Red  t'ross  donor  regulations  prohibited  the  use  of  serologically 
positive  blood  (p.  142),  and  this  restriction  continued  throughout  the  war 
though  all  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  this  was  an  unnecessary  pre¬ 
caution  when  the  blood  was  not  used  for  immediate  tratjsfusion  (40). 

Details  of  losses  from  this  cause  are  stated  elsewhere  (p.  568).  By  the  end 
of  August  1942,  the  eight  commercial  laboratories  processing  blood  for  plasma 
had  received  a  total  of  559,767  units  of  which  82,812  (5.S  percent)  had  been 
lost  for  various  reasons,  including  8,094  units  (0.55  percent)  di.scarded  as 
serologically  positive  (47)-  This  proportion  remained  essentially  the  same 
whether  blood  was  collected  at  the  donor  centers  or  overseas. 

The  matter  of  serologically  positive  blood  was  discussed  in  detail  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  15  December  1942 
{42),  in  connection  with  the  work  being  done  by  Dr.  Cohn  on  plasma  fractiona¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Cohn  made  the  following  points: 

1.  Tho  inininuiin  reqaireinents  for  pla.stna  and  albumin  laid  down  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  did  not  prohibit  tho  use  of  serologically  positive  blood. 

2.  A  search  of  the  literature  by  Drs.  William  C.  Boyd,  John  F.  Enders,  and  Charles  A. 
Janoway  revealed  no  evidence  that  spirochetes  survive  outside  of  the  body  for  ns  long  aa 
48  hours. 

3.  To  fortify  the  evidence,  these  observers  conducted  .studies  that  showed  that 
Spirochaela  pallidum  was  rendered  non  infectious,  if  not  killed,  by  the  lyophilizing  process 
u.sed  in  the  proce.ssing  of  plasma.  The  studies  incIndtHl  inoculation,  transfer,  and  adequate 
contnils. 

In  Dr.  ('ohn’s  opinion,  tiiorc  was  no  question  tlint  these  reports  and  studies 
proved  the  inability  of  lyophilized  plasma  to  transmit  syphilis.  Since  the 
processing  of  serum  albumin  involved  both  freezing  and  drying,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  exclude  serologically  positive  blood  from  use  as  long  as  the  processing 
included  these  two  phases.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Milton  V.  Veldee,  read  at  this 
meeting,  stated  that  he  was  "unable  to  get  very  much  disturbed  over  the  chance 
introduction  of  1  serologically  positive  bleeding  into  a  pool  intended  for  proc¬ 
essing  to  serum  albumin."  He  considered  that  this  random  happening 
had  "absolutely  no  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  transmission  of 
syphilis  *  *  *  or  from  the  aesthetic  point  either,  whatev'er  the  latter  is.” 

Dr.  Veldee  did  object,  however,  to  the  proposal  that  all  serologically  positive 
bloods  be  concentrated  and  used  for  albumin,  and  this  was  not  done. 

Blood  collected  at  the  Red  (.'ross  blood  donor  centers  for  plasma  and 
albumin  was  tested  serologically  at  tho  proces.sing  plants.  When  the  airlift 
to  Europe  began  in  August  1944,  equipment  and  personnel  were  supplied  to 
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permit  each  donor  center  to  perform  its  own  serologic  tests.  It  was  thus 
possible  for  each  center  to  ship  out  each  day’s  collection  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  for  all  the  bloods  collected  to  be  sent  overseas  without  further  delay  for 
processing.  The  same  plan  was  used  with  the  Pacific  airlift. 

Syphilitic  Donors 

At  the  15  December  1942  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes  it  was  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  exclude  the  blood  of 
syphilitic  donors  who  applied  to  the  centers  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  before  serologic  tests  were  positive.  Blood  was  never  taken  from 
persons  with  a  history  of  genital  sores  or  discharges  within  the  last  6  months, 
and,  in  deference  to  public  opinion  (probably  the  “aesthetic  point”  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Veldee’s  letter  just  quoted),  donors  who  were  known  to  have  syphilis 
or  to  have  had  syphilis  were  not  permitted  to  give  blood.  A  Kahn  or  Kolmer 
test  was  always  performed  on  bloods  to  be  used  for  transfusion. 

In  oversea  military  hospitals,  if  no  nonsyphilitic  donor  was  available  in  an 
emergency,  it  was  the  practice  to  use  a  donor  with  a  history  of  syphilis  if  he 
had  no  clinical  evidence  of  the  disease,  if  he  had  been  adequately  treated  in 
accordance  with  current  directives,  and  if  serologic  tests  had  been  negative  for 
not  less  than  a  year. 

As  time  passed,  large  numbers  of  soldiers  on  leave  or  stationed  near 
blood  donor  centers  began  to  give  blood,  and  an  occasional  positive  serologic 
reaction  was  turned  up  among  them.  The  problem  of  reporting  these  donors 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  on  furlough,  or  were  moved, 
or  soon  to  be  moved,  from  the  posts  to  which  they  were  then  attached.  On 
21  September  1943,  Dr.  Robinson  wrote  to  The  Surgeon  General  for  instructions 
in  these  cases  (45) .  Although  it  might  add  somewhat  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  donor  centers.  Dr.  Robinson  thought  it  would  be  practical  to  obtain  the 
serial  number  of  each  donor  from  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  reply  from  The  Surgeon  General  (44)  asked  that  the  name.  Army 
serial  number,  and  station  of  each  donor  from  the  Armed  Forces  be  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  donation.  If  the  blood  proved  serologically  positive,  the 
information  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  commanding  general  (attention :  chief, 
medical  branch)  of  the  army  service  area  in  which  the  donor  center  was  located, 
with  the  request  that  the  information  be  relayed  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Army 
installation  in  which  the  soldier  was  stationed.  This  procedure  would  insure 
that  the  information  reached  the  responsible  medical  oflBcer  in  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  manner  possible  and  would  simplify  tracing  the  soldier  in  the  event 
that  he  had  changed  stations. 

On  16  March  1944  {45),  these  instructions  were  further  modified  in  the  light 
of  information  recently  obtained  to  the  effect  that,  after  repeated  blood  dona¬ 
tions,  a  certain  proportion  of  donors  would  show  false  positive  tests.^  It  was 

*  It  was  also  dlsoovend  that  false  positive  tests  might  occur  shortly  alter  the  smallpox  vaccination  required  of  all 
military  personnel. 
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therefore  requested  that  positive  serologic  tests  on  soldiers  who  had  made  two 
or  more  donations  should  not  be  reported  as  directed  unless  it  were  possible  to 
recheck  the  tests  and  they  were  still  positive  2  months  later,  without  blood 
having  been  given  in  the  interim. 
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The  Plasma  Program 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 
World  War  I 

Tliis  whole  chapter  on  the  plasma  program  should  be  read  with  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  clinical  use  of  plasma  for  shock  and 
hemorrhage  was  a  development  of  World  War  II,  just  as  the  concept  of 
hemorrhagic  shock  was  a  development  of  that  war. 

Reviews  of  the  literature  indicate  (1)  that  the  clinical  use  of  blood  plasma 
and  serum  was  first  suggested  by  Bowditch  in  1871  and  Luciana  in  1872. 
Ehrlich  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  most  stable  method  of  preserving 
the  total  solids  of  plasma  or  serum  was  removal  of  the  water  component.  The 
basis  of  the  enormous  plasma  and  serum  albumin  programs,  as  well  as  of  the 
clinical  use  of  these  agents  in  World  War  II,  is  inherent  in  these  two  suggestions. 

The  military  use  of  blood  plasma  as  a  substitute  for  whole  blood  in  combat 
casualties  was  proposed  in  March  1918,  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  by  Gordon  R.  Ward  (;^),  as  a  way  of  eliminating  the 
risk,  in  transfusions  given  at  casualty  clearing  stations,  that  the  donor  red 
blood  cells  might  be  hemolyzed  in  the  recipient  bloodstream  (p.  7).  Citrated 
plasma  would  be  easy  to  store  and  administer,  and  its  use  was  rational: 
Wounded  men  did  not  die  from  lack  of  hemoglobin  but  from  loss  of  fluid,  with 
resulting  devitalization  and  low  blood  pressure.  Ward’s  suggestion  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  study  of  plasma,  whole  blood,  and  gum  acacia  was  apparently  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  nor  was  his  idea  put  to  clinical  use  in  combat  casualties  in  World 
War  I. 

Also  in  1918,  Rous  and  Wilson  (5)  concluded  from  experimental  studies  on 
dogs  that  loss  of  blood  volume,  not  loss  of  red  blood  cells,  was  the  important 
consideration  in  hemorrhage.  Even  after  gross  hemorrhage,  these  workers 
were  able  to  restore  the  blood  pressure  to  normal,  and  maintain  it  at  the  normal 
level,  by  replacing  the  blood  they  had  removed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
plasma.  Plasma,  they  pointed  out,  had  only  half  the  viscosity  of  blood,  and 
it  seemed  to  them,  in  order  that  the  diminished  number  of  red  cells  might 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  body',  that  a  brisker  circulation,  secured  by  a  less 
viscid  fluid,  would  be  desirable. 

Mann  '4),  also  in  1918,  reported  that  parenteral  injections  of  homologous 
serum  were  fully  as  effective  in  experimental  surgiced  shock  as  any  other 
method  (p.  ir»5).  Serum  might  therefore  be  a  valuable  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  shock  if  whole  blood  were  not  available. 
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The  Interval  Between  the  Wars 

In  1927,  Struniia  and  his  group  (5)  at  the  Brj’n  Mawr  Hospital  began  to 
use  plasma  in  the  treatment  of  severe  infections  because  it  was  simpler  to 
prepare,  and  had  a  larger  yield,  than  homologous  serum,  and  also  because 
serum  frequently  caused  severe  reactions,  which  even  heterologous  plasma, 
given  intravenously,  did  not.  As  early  as  1900,  Brodie  (6)  had  called  attention 
to  the  differences  in  the  behavior  of  serum  and  plasma.  He  thought,  though 
the  In-pothesis  is  still  unproved,  that  the  untoward  reactions  from  serum  were 
caused  by  the  fibrin  precipitation  which  occurred  when  serum  was  separated 
from  clotting  blood. 

By  1931,  the  Bryn  Mawr  group  were  using  plasma  routinely  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  hemorrhagic  diseases  as  well  as  infectious  diseases.  Their 
policy  of  using  it  within  24  hours  after  the  blood  was  drawn  deprived  them  of 
one  of  its  chief  advantages;  namely,  its  safe  storage. 

The  first  use  of  plasma  as  a  hemostatic  agent  was  apparently  by  Filatov 
and  Kartasevskij  (7)  in  1935.  In  the  same  year,  Heinatz  and  Sokolow  (8)  used 
it  in  the  treatment  of  hemolytic  shock. 

The  following  year,  Elliott  (9)  proposed  that  both  plasma  and  serum  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  surgical,  obstetric,  or  traumatic  shock  whenever 
transfusion  was  indicated.  His  reasoning,  like  Ward’s,  was  that  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  lost  blood  volume  was  more  important  than  the  replacement  of  red 
blood  cells,  because  the  maintenance  of  osmotic  pressme  is  a  function  of  the 
plasma  proteins.  Elliott  also  advanced  two  other  ideas:  (1)  that  liquid  plasma 
could  be  stored  for  long  periods  without  deterioration,  and  (2)  that  if  plasma 
was  pooled  (he  used  up  to  eight  donors),  neither  typing  nor  crossmatching 
would  be  necessary  because  the  antibody  titer  would  be  neutralized. 

Elliott’s  observations  were  quickly  confirmed  by  a  number  of  other  ob¬ 
servers.  Then,  in  1939,  he,  Tatum,  and  Nesset  {10)  recommended  stored 
plasma  as  “an  ideal  substitute  for  whole  blood  in  the  emergency  treatment  of 
shock  and  hemorrhage  for  war  wounds.”  Elliott's  earlier  recommendation 
that  plasma  could  be  safely  used  without  typing  or  crossmatching  was  now- 
supported  by  their  experience  in  191  transfusions.  The  technique  of  collecting 
the  blood  in  “a  sealed  vacuum  transfusion  set”  was  described,  w-ith  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  plasma  from  the  blood  in  a  completely  closed  system  that  prevented 
contamination. 

In  1940 — the  year  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II — 
Strumia  and  his  associates  (11)  recommended  the  use  of  citrated  blood  plasma, 
without  crossmatching,  in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  shock,  their  results 
paralleling  those  of  Mahoney  (12),  Elkinton  {IS),  and  McClure  (14) •  Best 
and  Solandt  {16)  reported  encouraging  results  with  plasma  and  serum  in  the 
prevention  of  experimental  shock.  In  1941,  Kekwick  and  his  associates  {16) 
reported  the  treatment  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  in  air  raid  casualties  and 
concluded  that  plasma  was  as  effective  as  whole  blood  in  restoring  blood  volume 
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in  injuries  of  this  type.*  By  this  time,  Strumia  and  McGraw  (o)  were  using 
plasma  in  large  amounts,  up  to  950  cc.  in  a  single  injection.  One  of  their 
burned  patients  received  7,300  cc.  of  plasma  over  an  11-day  period. 

All  of  these  early  experimental  and  clinical  studies  were  made  with  liquid 
plasma,  prepared  in  small  amounts  in  hospital  laboratories. 

The  experience  with  plasma  in  the  Blood  for  Britain  project  is  described 
elsewhere  under  that  heading  (p.  13). 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  procurement  of  plasma  on  the  major  scale  required  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II  was  possible  only  because  of  the  cooperation  of  many 
persons  and  agencies,  including: 

1.  Volunteer  donors;  that  is,  the  general  public.  The  alternative  to  their 
donations  would  have  been  the  outright  purchase  of  blood,  which  would  have 
been  very  expensive,  probably  not  practical  in  the  amoimts  required,  and 
undesirable  from  other  aspects. 

2.  The  Army  Medical  School,  whose  activities  and  functions  have  already 
been  described  (p.  61). 

3.  The  Army  and  the  Navy,  whose  cooperation,  which  is  described  under 
appropriate  headings,  eliminated  duplications,  cut  through  bottlenecks,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  project.  By  agreement,  the 
Army  handled  all  contracts  for  plasma  and  the  Navy,  aU  contracts  for  serum 
albumin  and  the  other  plasma  fractions. 

4.  The  American  Red  Cross,  with  its  national  scope,  hundreds  of  well- 
organized  chapters,  and  thousands  of  volunteer  workers. 

5.  The  NRC  (National  Research  Council),  acting  chiefly  through  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  Transfusions. 

6.  The  Army  Medical  Procurement  Agency,  which,  to  avoid  confusion 
and  the  writing  of  multiple  contracts,  acted  as  purchasing  agent  for  all  plasma, 
albumin,  and  byproducts  supplied  commercially  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

7.  Commercial  biologic  firms,  selected  according  to  their  geographic  loca¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  blood  donor  centers  and  their  actual  and  potential  facilities 
for  processing  blood. 

8.  The  manufacturing  firms  which  developed  and  supplied  the  equipment 
necessary  for  the  collection  and  processing  of  blood. 

Definitions 

Plasma  is  the  supernatant  fluid  that  separates  from  the  cellular  elements 
when  an  anticoagulant  is  added  to  blood.  Serum  is  the  liquid  portion  that 
separates  during  the  process  of  clotting.  Plasma  contains  fibrinogen.  Serum 


I  These  observations  support  the  concept  that  if  gross  hemorrhage  is  not  a  factor,  plasma  is  adequate  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  shock.  Victims  of  air  raids  had  been  struck  by  flying  debris  or  had  been  crushed  or  buried;  they  did  not  have 
the  multiple  wounds  caused  by  high-velocity  missiles  and  associated  with  hemorrhage  which  require  whole  blood. 
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does  not.  Tlio  distinction  in  nomenclature  sliould  be  carefully  observed,  for 
the  plasma  and  serum  albumin  prog:rams  in  World  War  II  were  separate  projects, 
though  the  serum  program  was  a  development  of  the  plasma  program. 
The  “technical  paradox”  by  which  dried  blood  plasma  was  listed  as  serum  in 
the  Army  supply  catalog  was  not  corrected  until  well  into  1944  {17). 

FORMS  OF  PLASMA 

Background  of  Selection  of  Plasma  for  the  Armed  Forces 

An  earlier  chapter  in  this  volume,  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the  whole 
blood  program  contains  an  extended  discussion  of  the  reasons  that  led  up  to 
the  selection  of  plasma  for  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  bj'  the  Subcommittee  on 
Blood  Substitutes  on  19  April  1941  {IS)  (p.  51).  Briefly,  they  were  as  follows: 

By  the  time  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe,  which  was  more  than  2 
years  before  tlie  United  States  entered  the  war,  e.xperimental  studies  and  clinical 
testing  had  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  make  it  clear  that  either  serum  or 
plasma  would  be  the  most  desirable  agent  for  the  management  of  sho<‘k  in 
battlefield  casualties  and  in  forward  hospitals.  There  was  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  clinical  effect.  The  only  biochemical  difference  between  them 
was  that  serum  contained  no  fibrinogen,  its  removal  having  occurred  during 
the  <‘lotting  process.  Reactions  with  both  agents  were  insignificant.  Liquid 
plasma,  if  properly  handled,  could  be  safely  stored  for  months.  Frozen  plasma 
could  also  be  kept  for  indefinite  periods.  A  dried  form  of  plasma  could  be 
produced,  though  methods  of  drying  were  not  yet  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
chief  advantage  of  plasma  was  that  the  yield  was  15-20  percent  greater  per 
pint  of  blood  than  the  yield  of  serum. 

When  the  subcommittee  recommended  that  either  frozen  or  dried  plasma 
be  employed  in  lieu  of  blood  in  the  treatment  of  shock,  there  were  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  Armed  Forces  had  little  choice  but  to  accept  the  decision: 

1.  Supplying  whole  blood  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  now  imminent  war, 
in  the  quantities  likely  to  be  needed,  together  with  its  safe  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation,  presented  logistic  problems  of  enormous  proportions  that  simply 
could  not  be  solved  in  the  light  of  either  the  knowledge  possessed  or  the  facilities 
available  in  1940-41.  Preservative  solutions  that  would  permit  long  storage 
periods  of  blood  were  just  being  developed  (p.221).  Investigations  on  thor¬ 
oughly  dependable,  avid  grouping  sera  were  in  their  very  early  stages  (p.  236). 
The  development  of  suitable  equipment  for  the  collection,  storage,  and  dispens¬ 
ing  of  whole  blood  was  in  its  infancy  (p.  163).  Refrigeration  equipment  for  use 
in  the  field  under  varying  conditions  of  heat,  cold,  and  humidity  had  not  yet 
been  manufactured  (p.206).  Finally,  an  airlift  capable  of  delivering  blood  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  battlefront  was  still  almost  3  years  away. 

2.  Frozen  plasma  was  obviously  unsuitable  for  use  under  battlefield  con¬ 
ditions.  While  liquid  plasma  could  have  been  used,  dried  plasma  had  greater 
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advantages.  It  could  be  dried  from  the  frozen  state  to  less  than  1 -percent 
moistrire  content.  In  this  state,  it  could  be  packaged  under  vacuum  and  pre¬ 
served  for  years  without  refrigeration  and  without  being  affected  by  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  From  the  standpoint  of  logistics,  the  equipment  necessary 
for  its  reconstitution  and  intravenous  administration  could  be  incorporated  in 
a  small  kit,  which  could  be  made  available  under  almost  any  conditions  of  war. 

3.  No  matter  in  what  form  it  was  used,  plasma  could  be  administered 
without  typing  or  crossmatching. 

4.  The  administration  of  plasma  was  attended  with  a  negligible  incidence 
of  reactions. 

5.  Most  important  of  all,  in  the  light  of  immediate  needs,  dried  plasma 
could  be  easily,  safely,  and  quickly  produced  commercially  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  likely  to  be  needed. 

The  inherent  organic  and  other  characteristics  of  plasma,  particularly  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  manufactured,  stored,  and  transported,  clearly 
made  it  a  practical  and  desirable  agent.  The  reasons  for  its  selection  in  1941, 
while  they  do  not  fully  explain  lack  of  attempts  to  supply  whole  blood  to  field 
units  at  this  time,  did  take  cognizance  of  obstacles  that  went  far  tow'ard  dis¬ 
couraging  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  whole  blood  as  a  feasible  replace¬ 
ment  fluid  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals.  These  reasons  were  even  more  valid 
in  the  recommendation  at  this  time  of  plasma  as  a  feasible  and  practical  agent 
in  oversea  hospitals. 

The  1941  decision  of  the  subcommittee  was,  of  course,  colored  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  almost  a  year  earlier,  to  the  effect 
that  when  blood  could  not  be  collected  locally,  plasma,  “either  plain  or  dried,” 
would  have  to  be  used  {,19).  At  this  meeting  (Committee  on  Transfusions, 
31  May  1940),  arrangements  were  also  made  for  Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia  to  be 
provided  with  blood,  collected  by  the  southwestern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  for  the  production  of  dried  plasma  to  be  tested  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Schools  and  by  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Blood  Substitutes. 

The  several  hundred  lots  of  plasma  prepared  and  distributed  by  Dr. 
Strumia  from  the  blood  secured  by  the  Red  Cross,  as  arranged  at  the  31  May 
1940  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  were  reported  on  at  the  18 
July  1941  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  {20,21).  Each 
lot  contained  from  17.5  to  18  gm.  of  plasma  dried  by  sublimation  from  the 
frozen  state  by  a  technique  employing  water  vapor  condensation  by  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  flame-sealed  ampules  (vacuoles).  The  containers  were  large  enough 
to  permit  reconstitution  with  water  and  were  suitable  for  direct  administration 
of  the  solution.  The  difficulties,  all  minor,  which  were  reported  by  the  workers 
who  used  the  plasma,  chiefly  Army  and  Navy  medical  officers,  were  assumed  to 
be  those  that  would  be  experienced  on  the  average  hospital  service.  The  only 
reactions  were  urticarial,  and  they  were  few  and  mild. 
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The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  this  experience: 

1.  Although  plasma  concentrated  four  times  can  be  given  without  untoward  reactions, 
normal  reconstituted  plasma  is  usually  superior  to  the  concentrated  variety. 

2.  Without  additional  supplemental  electrolytes,  serum  albumin  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  restore  circulating  blood  volume  in  acute  peripheral  circulatory  failure,  especially  in 
dehydrated  patients. 

3.  The  investigation  was  regarded  as  entirely  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
production  of  dried  plasma  which  was  safe  for  human  administration. 

Dating  Period 

The  dating  periods  for  all  varieties  of  plasma,  which  eventually  proved 
surprisingly  long,  were  originnllj*  little  more  than  guesswork,  because  of  lack  of 
previous  experience. 

When  liquid  plasma  was  first  prepared,  NIH  (National  Institute  of  Health) 
set  the  dating  period  at  a  year.  Studies  by  Dr.  F.  H.  L.  Taylor,  with  Capt. 
Lloyd  R.  Newhouser,  MC,  USN,  and  Lt.  Cdr.  Eugene  L.  Lozner,  MC,  USN, 
to  determine  whether  this  limit  was  justified,  showed  that  it  could  safely  be 
extended.  Clinical  administration  of  2-year-old  plasma  to  burned  patients, 
with  normal  controls,  showed  it  to  be  an  excellent  agent  to  combat  shock.  It  is 
true  that  this  plasma  was  devoid  of  most  active  globulin  components,  com¬ 
plement,  fibrinogen,  and  prothrombin,  and  had  no  power  of  coagulation  on 
recalcification.  Nonetheless,  the  administration  of  2,000  cc.  did  not  increase 
the  coagulation  time  of  the  recipient’s  blood  nor  did  it  decrease  its  concentration 
of  prothrombin. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  first  set  2  years  as  the  dating  period  for 
dried  plasma  (with  the  specification  that  the  cutoff  date  should  appear  on  the 
container).  Later,  the  date  was  extended  to  36  months,  and,  finally,  all  limita¬ 
tions  were  removed. 


FROZEN  PLASMA 
Development  of  Use 

30  November  1940. — At  the  30  November  1940  meeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (2^),  Dr.  Strumia  reported  on  the  technique  of 
drying  plasma  from  the  frozen  state  and  recommended  the  standardization  of 
apparatus  and  technique,  the  location  of  Red  Cross  centers  for  collecting  and 
drying  plasma,  and  the  ‘'stablishment  of  a  distribution  chain.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  the  Red  Cross  was  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
blood  for  the  plasma  program  (p.  102). 

Also  at  tins  meeting,  in  a  report  of  the  Blood  for  Britain  project,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  liquid  plasma  was  frequently  contaminated,  but  that  there 
was  apparently  no  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  dried  plasma. 

19  April  1941. — At  the  19  April  1941  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  {18), 
Dr.  Strumia  reversed  his  previous  position  and  stated  that  he  now  thought 
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that  in  many  ways  frozen  plasma  was  superior  to  both  liquid  and  dried  plasma. 
The  method  developed  in  hi>:  laboratory  for  the  preservation  of  frozen  plasma 
was  “very  simple,  very  economical  and  *  *  *  likely  to  apply  to  the  needs 

of  both  civil  and  military  nature  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases.” 

The  only  disadvantages  Dr.  Strumia  could  see  to  his  proposals  were  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  transport  frozen  plasma  imder  adverse  conditions 
and  that  this  form  could  not  be  reconstituted  into  concentrated  plasma  if  it 
were  needed  in  that  form. 

All  of  Dr.  Strumia’s  remarks  were  predicated  on  the  correct  processing  of 
the  plasma;  that  is,  it  must  be  collected  imder  aseptic  precaution.  ;  in  a  closed 
system;  and  with  as  brief  a  timelag  as  possible  between  the  collection  of  the 
blood,  its  centrifugation,  and  the  fixation  of  the  plasma  by  freezing  (fig.  61). 
Care  also  had  to  be  taken  that  thawing  did  not  occur  accidentally,  from 
frequent  opening  of  the  storage  cabinet,  or  from  transient  failure  of  current. 
In  these  circumstances,  labile  constituents  could  deteriorate. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  he  had  listed.  Dr.  Strumia  considered  the 
frozen  variety  of  plasma  to  be  the  product  of  choice  for  those  communities  in 
which  the  exact  time  or  the  exact  need  could  not  be  predetermined,  but  in 
which  unexpected  needs  might  be  extremely  heavy,  as  in  large  industrial  areas 
or  communitywide  catastrophes.  Processing  should  be  done  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  advice,  and  under  the  supervision,  of  some  such  authority  as  NRC. 
The  bulk  of  the  plasma  processed  from  the  blood  procured  by  the  Red  Cross 
should  be  processed  and  distributed  in  this  form. 

These  views  were  not  generally  accepted.  Dr.  Milton  V.  Veldee  stated 
that  only  in  grave  emergencies  would  he  favor  the  freezing  of  plasma  or  serum 
by  hospitals,  though  he  agreed  with  Capt.  (later  Col.)  Douglas  B.  Kendrick’s 
point,  in  which  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn  concurred,  that  plasma  might  be  preserved, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  in  the  frozen  state  while  the  capacity  of  commercial 
plants  for  desiccation  was  being  increased. 

18  Jnly  1941  . — At  the  18  July  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (W),  certain 
facts  were  frankly  faced.  The  Navy  had  impelling  needs  and  would  require 
most  of  the  200,000  units  of  dried  plasma  now  on  order.  This  would  leave 
no  blood  substitutes  on  hand  for  emergencies  likely  to  occur  in  the  training 
maneuvers  underway  and  to  continue  during  the  summer.  Base  hospitals 
had  no  blood  banks,  since  The  Surgeon  General  had  refused  to  permit  the 
storage  of  either  blood  or  plasma.  In  addition,  medical  officers  had  to  be 
trained  in  the  handling  of  plasma  and  in  an  understanding  of  its  potentialities 
and  limitations. 

Captain  Kendrick  therefore  proposed,  with  Commander  Newhouser  con¬ 
curring,  that  a  limited  number  of  bleeding  units  be  set  up  to  supply  frozen 
plasma  for  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  that  personnel  in 
charge  of  these  units  be  trained  in  Washington  or  at  some  other  suitable 
center.  For  the  past  year,  the  Naval  Medical  School  in  Washington  had  been 
supplying  adjacent  naval  hospitals  with  limited  amounts  of  frozen  plasma. 
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This  recommendation  was  conveyed  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  was  put  into  effect,  with  certain  modifications. 

Conclusions  Concerning  Frozen  Plasma 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers 
on  7  December  1943,  Colonel  Kendrick  summarized  the  e.xperience  of  the 
Medical  Department  with  frozen  plasma  as  follows  (£S): 

1.  Plasma,  properly  prepared  in  a  closed  system  which  excludes  contamination,  can 
be  preserved  at  room  temperature  and  safely  administered  after  24  months’  storage. 

2.  Plasma  can  be  safely  prepared  from  blood  kept  at  room  temperature.  This  method 
yields  a  very  clear  product. 

3.  If  plasma  is  stored  as  a  liquid,  it  should  be  maintained  at  room  temperature  rather 
than  39°  F.  (4°  C.)  because  at  lower  temperatures  fibrin  precipitates  readily,  and  the  result 
is  an  undesirable  product  from  an  esthetic  standpoint. 

4.  Liquid  plasma  stored  at  room  temperature  loses  its  labile  components  (complement 
and  prothrombin),  which  are  useful  in  wound  healing,  but  retains  intact  its  albumin  and 
globulins,  which  are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  shock  and  burns. 

5.  If  plasma  is  stored  in  the  frozen  state,  there  are  almost  no  changes  in  its  constituents. 

6.  While  plasma  can  be  either  shell  frozen  (p.  281)  or  frozen  without  rotation,  there  is 
no  advantage  to  the  former  technique  if  it  is  merely  to  be  stored  frozen. 

7.  Commercially  available  ice  cream  cabinets  are  well  suited  for  both  freezing  and 
storing  plasma.  The  position  of  the  bottle  during  the  freezing  process  is  of  h'ttle  importance. 

8.  The  time  required  for  freezing  should  not  exceed  6  hours,  but  the  complete  process 
can  be  accomplished  routinely  in  3-4  hours.  When  the  6-hour  limit  is  exceeded,  the  plasma 
tends  to  look  turbid  when  it  is  thawed.  Its  efficacy  is  not  affected,  but  the  clinician  is 
likely  to  regard  it  as  contaminated. 

9.  Frozen  plasma  should  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  pro  'erably  between  14°  to 
—  4°  F.  (—10°  to  —20°  C.).  If  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  slowly,  up  to  32°  F. 
(0°  C.),  the  minute  thawing  which  occurs  may  result  in  the  precipitation  of  fibrin. 

10.  If  plasma  is  thawed  rapidly  in  a  water  bath  at  98.6°  F.  ^7°  C.),  fibrin  will  not  be 
precipitated.  Plasma  thawed  by  this  method  can  be  refrozen,  rethawed,  and  refrozen 
again,  and  the  cycle  can  be  repeated  many  times,  without  any  apparent  changes  it  its 
properties.  These  facts  carry  an  important  practical  implication:  If  power  failure  occurs, 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  plasma  from  the  icebox,  thaw  it,  and  refreeze  it  when  power  has 
been  restored. 

These  various  observations  made  it  possible  to  draw  up  the  following 
rules  for  the  preparation  and  storage  of  frozen  plasma  in  hospitals; 

1.  Blood  must  be  collected  in  a  completely  closed  system. 

2.  The  blood  can  be  kept  at  room  temperature  or  at  39°  F.  (4°  C.),  but  the  supernatant 
plasma  must  be  recovered  within  72  hours  after  the  blood  is  collected. 

3.  The  plasma  should  be  stored  in  a  well  insulated,  low  temperature  cabinet,  maintained 
at  14°  to  —4°  F.  (—10°  to  —20°  C.),  capable  of  freezing  the  plasma  within  4  hours. 

4.  When  plasma  is  required  for  use,  it  can  be  thawed  in  a  water  bath  at  98.6°  F.  (37°  C.) 
in  20-25  minutes.  It  is  good  practice  to  keep  three  or  four  bottles  of  plasma  thawed  out 
and  available  for  immediate  use  in  the  operating  room  or  emergency  room. 

5.  Pools  of  1,800  cc.  of  plasma  should  be  aspirated  into  receptacles  containing  200  cc. 
of  glucose,  which  gives  a  final  solution  of  5-percent  glucose  in  each  500  cc.  of  plasma.  With 
this  dilution,  fibrin  precipitation  does  not  occur  when  plasma  is  stored  at  room  temperature 
after  thawing. 
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LIQUID  PLASMA 
Refrigeration 

Refrigeration  was  at  first  considered  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
liquid  plasma  simply  because  it  was  the  universal  custom  to  refrigerate  the 
blood  from  which  it  was  prepared.  When  it  was  refrigerated  at  43°  to  46°  F. 
(6°  to  8°  C.)  by  Strumia  and  McGraw  (5),  there  was  progressive  fiocculation 
of  the  more  unstable  proteins,  and  bacterial  contamination  was  also  a  risk. 
Control  series  at  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Schools  later  showed  that 
liquid  plasma  stored  without  refrigeration  was  just  as  satisfactory  as  refrig¬ 
erated  plasma  from  the  standpoint  of  sterility,  hemoglobin  content,  and  plasma 
protein  content,  and  was  far  more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  clarity. 

Supply  of  Liquid  Plasma  for  Zone  of  Interior  Hospitals 

When  liquid  plasma  was  first  introduced,  it  was  thought  best  to  use  it  in  the 
hospital  in  which  it  was  prepared,  or  in  hospitals  in  the  community.  The 
results  of  the  mass  collection  of  liquid  plasma  in  the  Blood  for  Britain  project, 
with  its  high  rate  of  contamination  (p.  14),  had  been  discouraging.  The 
e.xplanation  of  the  difficulties  in  the  British  program  was  simple:  If  the  mass 
processing  of  plasma  was  to  prove  safe  and  practical,  collection  and  processing 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  completely  closed,  completely  aseptic  technique. 

While  the  Blood  for  Britain  project  was  underway,  the  Blood  Research 
Division  in  the  Army  Medical  School  was  investigating  the  possibility  of 
supplying  liquid  plasma  to  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  Names  of  possible 
donors  were  provided  in  groups  of  10  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  from  the 
10,  a  daily  average  of  6  donors  was  secured,  who  were  bled  at  a  small  center  set 
up  in  the  school.  The  first  plasma  processed  for  this  purpose  was  distributed 
in  December  1940.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  similar  project,  the  Naval  Medical 
School,  U.S.  Naval  Medical  Center,  made  liquid  plasma  available  to  all  naval 
hospitals  in  the  continental  United  States.  The  plasma  was  kept  in  the  frozen 
state  until  just  before  shipment;  then  it  was  thawed  at  98.6°  F.  (37°  C.)  and 
shipped  in  the  liquid  state. 

In  June  1941,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Schools  combined  their 
efforts,  and  a  collection  center  was  opened  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  joint 
Army-Navy  project.  The  Red  Cross  procured  the  donors  by  public  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  helped  in  the  operation  of  the  center.  The  technical  help  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Schools.  The  blood  thus  secured 
was  divided  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Army  share  was  processed 
into  liquid  plasma  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 

From  these  small  beginnings  came  the  project  by  whicli  liquid  plasma  was 
supplied  to  military  hospitals  in  the  2jone  of  Interior  as  an  easy,  quick,  and 
economical  way  of  supplying  them  with  plasma  (p.  95).  The  Division  of 
Surgical  Physiology  at  the  Army  Medical  School  supplied  liquid  plasma  for 
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the  hospitals  in  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Service  Commands.  It 
also  trained  personnel  who  operated  the  plasma  processing  laboratories  in  the 
other  service  commands  (fig.  61),  and  supervised  the  installation  and  operation 
of  these  laboratories.  After  22  March  1944,  all  liquid  plasma  for  Zone  of 
Interior  hospitals,  whether  for  emergency  use  or  routine  replacement,  was 
obtained  from  the  Army  Medical  School. 

CONCENTRATED  PLASMA 

Concentrated  plasma  was  discussed  at  several  of  the  meetings  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  in  1941  (20,  24,  25),  and  several  tests  were 
made  with  it.  The  basic  of  the  proposal  was  twofold:  (1)  that  any  casualty  who 
really  required  plasma  would  need  at  least  two  units,  and  (2)  that  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  would  reduce  the  container  volume  by  half,  with  a  corresponding 
saving  in  supplies  and  shipping  space.  It  was  concluded  that  concentrated 
plasma  was  not  so  safe  an  agent  as  isotonic  plasma  (26). 

DRIED  PLASMA 
General  Considerations 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  at  the  request  of  The  Surgeon  General,  E.  G.  Pickels 
(21),  from  the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
visited  the  nine  biologic  firms  then  processing  dried  plasma  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  was  accompanied  by  representatives  of  a  firm  of  engineering 
consultants  engaged  by  the  Government  to  conduct  a  survey  in  connection 
with  the  renegotiation  of  contracts.  On  his  return.  Dr.  Pickels  felt  justified 
in  quoting  from  a  publication  by  Franz  Oppenheimer  in  the  New  York  State 
Journal  oj  Medicine  dealing  with  techniques  of  drying  plasma: 

It  is  a  truly  remarkable  achievement  that  the  American  biologic  industry  has  taken  a 
laboratory  process,  which  is  complicated  and  meticulous,  and  has  rapidly  developed  pro¬ 
duction  methods  so  efficient  that  they  were  now  supplying  several  million  units  of  plasma 
per  year  to  the  armed  forces. 

It  was  a  well-deserved  tribute,  which  was  repeated  many  times,  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  the  coiuse  of  the  war. 

The  processing  of  whole  blood  into  dried  plasma  for  the  Armed  Forces 
became  a  function  of  the  large  commercial  biologic  and  pharmaceutical  labora¬ 
tories.  When  the  need  arose,  in  1940,  no  individual  and  no  private  or 
commercial  organization  had  had  any  extensive  experience  with  the  production 
of  dried  plasma.  The  Sharp  &  Dobme  experience,  while  considerable,  had  been 
on  a  small  scale.  Some  consideration  was  given  to  the  formation  of  a  large, 
nonprofit  plasma  processing  plant  in  cooperation  with  some  large  hospital, 
but  the  idea  promptly  gave  way  to  the  more  realistic  decision  that  commercial 
laboratories  would  be  better  suited  for  the  task.  Their  performance,  as 
just  indicated,  was  remarkably  satisfactory. 
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After  the  blood  for  plasma  had  been  collected  at  the  Red  Cross  blood 
donor  centers,  it  was  refrigerated  and  shipped  to  the  commercial  firms  which 
would  process  it  and  which  had  been  selected  for  the  work  for  two  reasons: 
their  nearness  to  the  bleeding  centers  and  their  facilities. 

Plasma  was  processed  in  the  following  steps: 

1.  When  the  blood  reached  the  processing  firms,  the  required  serologic  studies  were 
performed  on  each  donation. 

2.  Then  the  plasma  was  separated  from  the  cellular  elements  in  centrifuges,  after 
which  varying  numbers  of  bloods  were  pooled  and  bacteriologic  and  toxicity  tests  were 
performed. 

3.  The  plasma  was  shell  frozen  in  individual  bottles  by  rotating  them  in  a  properly 
cooled  medium.  It  was  important  that  the  freezing  process  be  carried  out  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible. 

4.  When  necessary — when,  for  instance,  the  supply  of  blood  exceeded  the  processing 
facilities — the  plasma  could  be  stored  indefinitely  in  the  frozen  state.  Otherwise,  it  was 
desiccated  from  the  frozen  state  under  high  vacuum,  after  w  hich  the  bottles  of  dried  plasma 
were  evacuated,  stoppered,  and  placed  in  evacuated  metal  containers. 

The  description  just  given  makes  the  process  of  drying  plasma  sound  rea¬ 
sonably  simple.  The  manual  published  in  November  1942  by  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  (^8)  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  uninformed,  the  preparation  of  dried  plasma  of  U.S.P.  quality  or  better 
was  an  exacting  task,  requiring  expensive  equipment  and  trained  personnel. 
A  small,  inexpensive  drying  machine,  suitable  for  use  in  individual  hospitals 
or  small  communities,  and  meeting  the  specifications  for  processing  dried 
plasma,  did  not  exist.  The  preparation  of  dried  plasma  was  an  undertaking 
for  a  large  laboratory,  with  financial  resources  and  an  adequate  staff,  and,  even 
then,  it  was  practical  only  if  the  distribution  area  extended  over  a  very  large 
territory. 

Historical  Note 

Historically,  the  development  of  desiccated  plasma  falls  into  three  distinct 
periods  (28): 

1.  Desiccation  was  used  on  a  very  small  scale,  for  a  limited  amount  of 
research  and  teaching. 

2.  Research  and  teaching  were  expanded,  and  desiccation  was  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  convalescent  serum  in  a  few  large  medical  centers. 

3.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  supporting  blood 
protein  levels  and  the  administration  of  concentrated  plasma  for  its  hypertonic 
effects  foreshadowed  the  mass  preservation  and  use  of  desiccated  plasma  in 
various  concentrations. 

Development  of  special  techniques. — Ehrlich,  as  already  pointed  out,  was 
the  first  to  observe  that  the  most  stable  method  of  preserving  the  total  solids 
of  plasma  or  serum  was  to  remove  the  water.  The  process  was  carried  out 
successfully  in  serum  by  Rosenau  in  1895,  Martin  in  1896,  and  Noguchi  in 
1907.  It  was  not  until  1909,  however,  that  any  practical  application  was  made 
of  these  observations.  In  that  year,  Shackell  (29)  described  the  basic  principle 
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of  vacuum  desiccation  from  the  frozen  state,  a  process  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  highly  soluble  product  which  would  retain  its  original  properties.^ 

Shackell  also  solved  another  basic  problem,  how  to  deal  with  the  huge 
volume  of  water  vapor  released  from  only  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  frozen 
plasma  under  the  high  vacuum  conditions  required  for  the  drying  process. 
The  volume  was  far  too  great  for  any  pump  then  available  to  handle.  By 
the  use  of  the  principle  of  chemical  adsorption,  Shackell  provided  a  lead  which 
many  subsequent  investigators  followed,  though  his  choice  of  sulfuric  acid  for 
a  desiccant,  as  well  as  his  design  of  the  machine,  limited  the  usefulness  of  his 
method.  In  addition  to  his  use  of  a  chemical  adsorbent,  which  prevented 
saturation  of  the  exposed  surface,  the  type  of  pump  Shackell  used  produced 
an  extreme  vacuum  very  rapidly.  Moreover,  freezing  the  material  before 
desiccation  eliminated  possible  concentration  of  substances  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  prevented  shrinkage  and  hardening  {SO). 

In  1935,  Elser,  Thomas,  and  Steffen  {SI)  improved  the  design  of  the 
original  drying  machine  by  the  use  of  a  manifold  system  with  attached  glass 
containers  and  a  cold  trap  for  collecting  the  moisture.  They  found  them¬ 
selves  severely  restricted,  however,  hy  the  characteristics  of  the  chemicals  used. 
Greaves  and  Adair  {S2)  had  the  same  experience  the  following  year.  These 
difficulties,  including  insufficient  speed  of  adsorption,  dilution,  scum  formation, 
and  other  changes  which  retarded  the  pickup  of  water  vapor  as  the  process 
proceeded,  increased  as  the  size  of  the  apparatus  was  increased.  Qualitatively, 
a  highly  successful  product  could  be  obtained,  but  the  diflBculties  mentioned, 
together  with  the  expense  of  using  a  new  desiccant  for  each  lot  of  plasma, 
limited  the  use  of  the  method  devised  by  Elser  and  his  associates. 

Later,  this  group  {SS)  used  carbon  dioxide  snow,  which  produced  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  —94°  F.  (—70°  C.),  and  still  later  they  used  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion,  which  produced  a  temperature  of  —29°  F.  (—34°  C.). 

Within  a  closed  system  of  manifolds  and  tanks  hooked  up  to  a  vacuum 
pump,  water  vapor  escapes  from  the  plasma  by  sublimation.  Between  the 
plasma  bottle  and  the  pump,  there  is  a  cold  chamber,  refrigerated  externally 
mechanically  or  by  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  to  provide  temperatures  of 
—58°  to  —101°  F.  (  —  50°  to  —74°  C.).  The  water  vapor  is  thus  condensed 
and  frozen  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  the  remaining  water  is  thus 
removed  from  the  line  and  the  vacuum  is,  in  turn,  adequately  maintained. 

Elser  must  be  credited  with  the  first  processing  of  large  quantities  of 
biologicals  in  their  original  containers.  He  also  accomplished  vacuum  sealing 
directly  from  the  machine. 

In  1934  and  1935,  Mudd,  Flosdorf,  and  their  associates  {S4,  So)  continued 
the  work  done  by  Elser  and  his  group  and  placed  the  large-scale  desiccation 
of  frozen  sera  on  a  practical  basis,  by  attaching  ampules  of  prefrozen  material 

>  E.  Q.  Pickels  (27),  in  hi°  comprehensive  report  on  the  desiccation  of  plasma  from  the  frozen  state,  noted  that  Shackell 
was  apparently  not  familiar  with  the  desiccation  expert  nentsof  Altmann,  reported  in  18S0.  Although  Altmann  was  in¬ 
terested  only  in  fixing  and  preserving  the  structure  oftissue,he  was  the  first  to  dry  biologic  material  kept  in  a  frozen  state. 
Pickels’  report  has  ,an  excellent,  usefully  annotated  list  of  references,  many  of  which  themselves  contain  comprehensive 
lists  of  references. 
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Fiqurk  62. — Equipment  for  cold-trap  condensing  method  of  drying 
plasma:  Suction  lines  to  compressor  (a),  heat  interchanger  (b),  thermo¬ 
static  expansion  valves  (c),  and  liquid  line  from  compressor  (d). 


to  a  manifold  in  the  open  air  and  emplopng  solid  C02  to  refrigerate  the  cold 
trap  (fig.  62).  They  also  used  alcohol  and  Methyl  Cellosolve  for  the  freezing 
mixtiure. 

In  1939,  Flosdorf  and  Mudd  {S6)  introduced  what  they  termed  the  Cryo- 
chem  process,  using  a  specially  prepared  anhydrous  calcium  sulfate  (Drierite), 
which  had  the  property  of  regeneration.  It  was  an  ingenious  idea,  but  it  did 
not  prove  practical  for  large-scale  production. 

In  1939,  Greaves  and  Adair  (SS)  reported  a  technique  which  utilized  a 
cold-trap  condenser.  They  placed  the  serum  in  a  desiccating  chamber  pro¬ 
vided  with  electrical  heaters  and  arranged  for  the  moisture  to  be  collected  on 
mechanically  refrigerated  coils.  Their  report  included  a  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  temperature  relations  to  be  considered  in  drying  lai^e  voliunes 
of  sera. 

In  1940,  HiU  and  Pfeiffer  (57)  reported  the  Adtevac  technique,  which 
used  cooled  silica  gel  as  an  adsorbent  for  the  water  vapor.  The  gel  could  be 
regenerated  by  heating  and  the  adhered  moisture  drained  off.  This  tech¬ 
nique,  the  report  noted,  was  entirely  satisfactory  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
hospital  blood  bank  but  was  not  suitable  for  large-scale  production. 

A  variety  of  other  techniques  and  modifications  of  older  techniques  were 
introduced  during  1940  (/,  36,  38-40). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Blood  Plasma  Producers  Association  on  27  October 
1942  (41),  Dr.  Sidney  O.  Levinson  and  Dr.  Franz  Oppenheimer  of  the  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  described  a  technique  for  shortening  the  desiccation  process  by 
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the  use  of  a  sort  of  cage  of  copper  and  aluminum  sheeting  around  each  bottle, 
with  an  individual  gold  reflector  which  provided  infrared  heat.  A  new  type 
of  compressor  was  also  used.  The  technique  was  not  accepted  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  including  the  expense  ($15,000  per  unit)  and  the  requirement  for 
critical  materials  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  requirements 
for  blood  plasma  were  increased  and  expansion  of  the  present  program  became 
necessary,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  installation  of  the  Levinson- 
Oppenheimer  method  might  then  be  considered. 

Although,  for  practical  reasons,  the  Levinson-Oppenheimer  technique 
could  not  be  adopted  at  this  time  (1942),  it  was  an  important  contribution, 
for  it  permitted  complete  control  of  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  all  areas 
of  the  shell-frozen  plasma,  in  keeping  with  the  variations  in  the  vacuum  gage 
readings.  Dr.  Levinson’s  additional  suggestion,  that  drying  could  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  techniques  then  in  use  if  a  widemouthed  bottle  were  substituted 
for  the  constricted-neck  bottle  employed,  was  protested  by  Dr.  Veldee  because 
of  the  danger  of  contamination.  The  action  of  the  conference,  based,  as  it 
was,  on  wartime  conditions,  was  entirely  justified.  Nonetheless,  this  was 
superb,  highly  efficient  equipment  because  of  its  correct  application  and  con¬ 
trol  of  heat  exchange.  It  was  installed  later  at  Hyland  Laboratories  and  was 
put  to  good  use  during  the  Korean  War. 

Conclusions. — In  concluding  his  historical  review  of  techniques  for  the 
desiccation  of  plasma,  which  was  prepared  after  commercial  production  had 
been  on  a  practical  basis  for  almost  3  years,  Pickels  made  the  following  points: 

1.  When  a  cold  surface  of  sufficiently  low  temperature  is  employed  for  coUecting  water 
vapor,  the  maximum  possible  rate  of  sublimation  from  frozen  material  in  a  given  container 
will  be  obtained  if  the  conduits  from  the  container  to  the  trap  are  sufficiently  wide  and  short. 

2.  This  important  theoretical  condition  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Oppenheimer  and 
Levinson  in  their  experiments  with  combined  drying  and  condensing  chambers  which  de¬ 
pended  on  mechanical  refrigeration.  The  same  condition  was  also  taken  advantage  of  by 
Wyckoff  in  the  design  of  his  multiteated,  C02-cooled  “pigs”  (p.  280). 

3.  These  methods  began  to  approach  the  optimum  solution  from  the  standpoint  of 
theoretically  desirable  features  and  practical  performance,  especially  when  speed  of  drying 
was  a  prime  consideration. 

4.  The  steam  ejector  technique  offered  a  decided  advantage  only  for  very  large-scale 
production,  and  even  then  only  when  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favorable. 

Criteria  of  Acceptable  Dried  Plasma 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  8  May  1941 
iS4),  the  following  criteria  of  acceptable  commercially  dried  plasma  were 
stated: 

1.  The  moisture  content  of  the  final  product  must  be  less  than  1  percent. 

2.  The  hemoglobin  content  must  not  exceed  25  mg.  percent. 

3.  The  sterility  standards  must  be  equivalent  to  those  required  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  (4^). 

4.  The  product  must  be  soluble  within  10  minutes  when  reconstituted  to 
its  original  volume. 
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Figure  63. — Shell-frozen  plaama.  A.  Sagittal  section  of  container. 
B.  Cross  section.  Note  that  volume  of  plasma  does  not  exceed  75  per¬ 
cent  of  volume  of  container. 


5.  The  reconstituted  material  must  be  no  more  turbid  than  tiie  product 
from  which  it  was  made. 

At  this  time  (May  1941),  the  equipment  devised  by  Dr.  Strumia  was 
proving  highly  efficient  for  hospital  and  laboratory  preparation  of  dried  plasma, 
though  it  was  not  suitable  for  commercial  production.  The  Sharp  &  Dohme 
method  and  the  Reichel  modification  of  this  method  had  been  approved  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Health.  The  Hill  and  Pfeiffer  Adtevac  method  had 
not  yet  been  approved,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  changes  being  made  in  it 
would  make  it  acceptable.  The  Wyckoff-Lagsden  “pig”  method  was  under 
development  at  Lederle  Laboratories,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  even¬ 
tually  be  capable  of  handling  large  quantities  of  plasma.  When  it  had  been 
fully  developed,  it  proved  a  most  efficient  technique. 

COMMERCIAL  PROCESSING  OF  DRIED  PLASMA 

By  December  1943,  nine  commercial  laboratories  were  engaged  in  the 
production  of  dried  plasma.  As  they  entered  the  program  separately,  with 
little  liaison  with  one  another  in  the  initial  phases,  they  used  widely  different 
types  of  equipment,  though  the  principles  of  desiccation  which  each  employed 
were  practically  identical. 
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Shell  Freezing  Technique 

There  was  general  agreement  that  shell  freezing  of  liquid  plasma  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  dried  product.  By  this  process,  the  plasma  was 
frozen  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bottle  in  a  shell  or  layer  of  uniform  thickness, 
with  an  empty  cone  or  circular  channel  in  the  long  a.\is  of  the  bottle  extending 
from  the  bottom  to  the  neck  (fig.  63).  Since  the  volume  of  plasma  frozen  did 
not  ordinarily  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  volume  of  the  container,  the 
diameter  of  the  circular  channel  was  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  thickness 
of  the  shell. 


Figure  64. — Shell-freezing  machine  for  use  with  carbon  dioxide  ice  or 
mechanical  refrigeration  with  coils. 

Shell  freezing  (fig.  64)  was  essential  before  the  plasma  was  dried,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  proper  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  it.  When  the  shell  was 
formed,  the  surface  area  from  which  evaporation  could  take  place  was  in¬ 
creased.  The  dried  plasma  had  a  flaky  appearance  and  the  interstices  present 
increased  the  speed  of  reconstitution  when  distilled  water  was  introduced  into 
the  container.  A  shell  of  uniform  thickness  was  essential;  otherwise,  the  rate 
of  evaporation  might  be  irregular,  and  melting  and  fusion  of  the  plasma  would 
result. 

Methods. — Shell  freezing  and  drying  were  accomplished  in  a  variety  of 
ways  (figs.  65-71).  Most  often,  the  stoppered  bottles  containing  the  liquid 
plasma  (300  cc.  of  plasma  in  400-cc.  bottles)  were  rotated  horizontally  at  2-8 
r.p.m.  in  a  cold  bath  ranging  in  temperature  from  —58°  to  —101°  F. 
(—50°  to  —74°  C.).  It  was  essential  that  the  bottles  make  contact  with  the 
bath  for  depths  of  no  more  than  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  to  prevent 
freezing  of  plasma  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  When  plasma  froze  in  this  location, 
the  diameter  of  the  orifice  was  reduced  and  drying  time  was  increased,  since  the 
escape  of  water  vapor  from  the  bottle  was  partly  a  function  of  the  diameter  of 
the  outlet.  It  was  found  that  horizontal  rotation  produced  a  better  shell  than 
rotation  at  a  45°-  or  60°-angle.  When  the  bottles  were  rotated  at  an  angle, 
plasma  froze  in  the  bottom  of  the  container  and  formed  a  button  which  wn-^ 
thicker  than  the  remainder  of  the  shell  and  which  frequently  melted  slightly 
during  the  drying  process.  The  result  was  fusion  or  gumming  of  the  plasma. 
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and  the  furtlu'i-  result  was  that  the  plasma  became  denatured  and  would  not  go 
into  solution  normally. 

Ethyl  alcohol  and  Methyl  Cellosolve  were  usually  used  to  secure  the  desired 
temperatures.  The  alcohol  bath  was  considered  better  because  the  fumes  from 
the  latter  agent,  particularly  when  the  shelling  was  carried  out  in  a  closed  room, 
might  produce  symptoms  of  methyl  alcohol  poisoning  in  the  workers. 


Figure  Go. — Equipnn'ut  for  freezing  plasma,  consisting  of  mechanical 
rotator,  carbon  dioxide  ice,  and  shell  freezer. 


The  original  idea  that  biologies  must  be  shell  frozen  at  —101®  F.  (—74® 
C.)  arose  from  the  practice  of  using  Dry  Ice  in  alcohol,  which  produced  tempera¬ 
tures  at  that  level.  Long  after  mechanical  refrigeration,  which  permitted 
graded  temperature  levels,  was  available,  the  idea  persisted  that  for  the  best 
results,  shell  freezing  was  necessary  at  the  level  mentioned.  The  extensive 
experimental  work  on  freezing  plasma  by  Strumia  and  his  group  (5),  which  was 
published  in  1941,  disproved  this  contention  and  established  the  feasibility  of 
shell  freezing  within  the  temperature  range  of  —58°  to  —76°  F.  (—50°  to 
-60°  C.). 

Refrigeration  machines  first  developed  for  maintaining  shell  freezing  units 
at  —101°  F.  (—74°  C.)  consisted  of  two  high-stage  compressors  with  propane 
on  the  low  side  and  ethane  on  the  high  side;  each  compressor  operated  with  a 
2-hp.  motor.  This  equipment  did  not  prove  satisfactory:  The  refrigeration 
capacity  was  insufficient.  The  ethane  compressor  frequently  became  fouled 
with  oil.  The  expansion  valve  on  the  high  side  frequently  became  clogged  with 
ice  from  water  in  the  ethane  gas. 

The  possibility  of  using  higher  temperature  ranges  for  shell  freezing  greatly 
simplified  the  use  of  mechanical  refrigeration  for  this  purpose.  In  several 
commercial  laboratories,  shell  freezing  was  accomplished  routinely  at  —58°  to 
—76°  F.  (—50°  to  —60°  C.),  The  machines  were  operated  by  one-stage 
compressors  which  used  F-22  gas  or  two-stage  compressors  which  used  F-12 
gas.  At  such  ranges,  plasma  could  be  shell  frozen  in  15-25  minutes. 
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Equipment  lor  Shell  Freezing  and  Drying  Plasma 

Space  does  not  permit  tlie  detailed  description  of  the  e(|nipment  used  for 
shell  freezing  of  plasma  (fig.  72)  and  for  drying  it.  hut  the  whole  process  is 
described  in  an  article  published  in  1944  (23). 


Figure  66. — Typical  shell-freezing  tray  with  small  electric  motor  to 
power  rotating  wheels.  Wheels  are  normally  submerged  under  solution 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 

ADDITIVES 

Preservatives. — -The  National  Institute  of  Health  minimum  requirements 
for  normal  human  plasma,  issued  on  20  February  1941,  provided  that  after  the 
sample  of  pooled  plasma  had  been  withdrawn  for  the  sterility  test,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  a  “suitable  preservative”  should  be  added,  “e.xcept  that  phenol  or  a 
similar  compound”  should  not  be  regarded  as  suitable. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  discussed  this  matter  on  several 
occasions.  It  was  brought  out,  at  the  first  discussion  (22),  that  the  Blood 
Transfusion  Association  of  New  York  had  found  Merthiolate  unsatisfactory 
and  Zephiran  too  toxic  for  use.  Some  of  the  subcommittee  membei'ship  thought 
that  plasma  was  best  stored  without  any  preservative  at  all  (25).  A  recom¬ 
mendation  to  this  effect  was  waived  when  it  was  found  that  commercial  firms 
were  not  inclined  to  process  plasma  without  one  {.'fS). 
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Merthiolate  (1:10,000)  was  originally  employed  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
19  September  1941  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (43),  the  question  was  raised 
whether,  when  massive  doses  of  plasma  were  necessary,  there  was  danger  that 
the  patient  might  receive  too  much  of  the  mercurial  preservative  and  might 
incur  renal  damage.  A  motion  setting  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  plasma  con¬ 
taining  a  mercurial  preservative  which  might  be  given  was  lost  after  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  mercury  administered  with  plasma  did  not 


From  a 


To  b  and  C 


Fioose  67. — Equipment  (Cmter  Laboratories)  for  Emery  technique  of 
shell-freezing  plasma;  cold  alcohol  (a),  low  temperature  compressor  (b), 
circulating  pump  (c),  end  view  of  apparatus  (d),  and  top  view  (e). 


compare  with  that  used  in  antisyphUitic  treatment  or  given  in  the  form  of 
mercurial  diuretics. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  preservative  was  an  added  protection  during  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  opening  of  the  container  of  plasma  and  its 
infusion,  but  no  action  was  taken,  though  some  members  of  the  subcommittee 
thought — and  action  was  later  taken  to  that  effect — that  the  lapsed  time  should 
not  be  more  than  3  hoiirs.  The  NIH  minimum  requirements  simply  stated 
that  plasma  ‘‘should  be  used  promptly  after  restoration.” 

At  the  3  November  1941  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (44))  Dr.  Veldee 
reported  for  himself  and  Dr.  Soma  Weiss  on  the  review  of  the  literature  which 
they  had  been  appointed  to  make  at  the  previous  meeting:  Merthiolate  appar¬ 
ently  had  some  bacteriostatic  value,  and  possibly  some  bactericidal  value. 
The  presently  employed  concentration  of  phenylmercuric  nitrate  in  plasma 
(1:50,000)  was  not  considered  toxic.  Dr.  Weiss,  however,  was  villing  to 
accept  Merthiolate  as  a  preservative  only  if  a  definite  limitation  were  set  on 
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the  dosage  of  plasma  and  if  the  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  label  of  the  can.  Other  members  suggested  a  limit  of  3-6  liters 
of  plasma  in  24  hours.  Dr.  Struinia  suggested  putting  the  preservative  in  the 
distilled  water,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  regulated  as  desired.  It  was 
finally  passed  that  phenylmercuric  nitrate,  1:50,000,  or  Merthiolate,  1:35,000, 
be  used  in  plasma,  with  the  maximal  dose  to  be  4  liters  in  24  hours.  This 
recommendation  was  later  adopted.  On  10  April  1942,  Dr.  Veldee  authorized 
the  change,  with  the  concurrence  of  others  concerned,  from  phenylmercimic 

A  B 


Figure  68. — Wyckoff-Lagsden  cans  (Lederle  pigs)  for  cold  surface 
condensation  technique  of  drying  plasma.  A.  Lateral  view.  B.  Top  view: 
container  for  Dry  Ice  and  alcohol  (a). 


nitrate  to  phenylmercuric  borate,  the  proportions  (1:50,000)  to  remain  the 
same. 

On  two  occasions,  the  subcommittee  decided  that  sulfonamide  deriva¬ 
tives  should  not  be  used  in  plasma  {I^S,  J^S).  Dr.  Veldee’s  studies  confirmed 
the  observations  of  others,  including  the  British,  that  they  produced  no  sig¬ 
nificant  bacteriostatic  effects. 

Sodium  citrate. — An  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  processing  firms 
to  substitute  25  cc.  of  sodium  citrate  for  the  usual  50  cc.  of  4-percent  solu¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  large  plasma  bottle,  began 
hopefully,  as  did  the  control  series  conducted  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 
The  high  percentage  of  clotting,  however,  forced  a  retiu-n  to  the  original  practice. 

Sodium  chloride. — The  question  of  omitting  sodium  chloride  from  the 
citrate  solution  used  as  a  preservative  came  up  when  Dr.  Cohn  reported  that 
processing  of  serum  albumin  was  simpler  when  it  was  not  used  (45).  When 
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omission  wus  studied  IVom  llie  slniidpoinl  of  plusiiia  vield,  tin'  dill'erenee 
was  I'oiiiid  to  lie  oiil.v  alioitt  1  pen-eiil  (  'I'lu'  plasma  y  ield  iti  l.ot)!)  liters 

ol'  lilood  [irocessed  without  salt  liy  Eli  Eilly  and  Co.,  a\(Ma',:(‘d  .‘i.*),;!  pi'ici'iit 
aCler  cent  |•i^U!,:•a  I  ion  (  /'ri. 

Dt'Xlro.so.  In  dune  IttlLh  Coniniander  New  limiser  repm  ted  that  he  had 
hei^un  to  inaUe  pools  of  plasma  diluted  in  the  pio|)m  tion  of  d.DDtt  ee.  of  plasma 
to  ‘JIHI  ee.  ol  .'ill-percent  dextrose,  l»\  the  sedimentation  leehinipie,  with  |■|■sulls 
that  w(  i'e  so  far  \ei  \  sjitisfaelory  .  'INvo  ojiinions  wen'  expressed,  that  the 
addition  of  ulm'ose  wmild  have  no  elleel  on  lloeeiilalion  and  that  tlu're  was 
more  floeeulal  ion  without  dueose  than  with  it.  .\t  the  Nav.-d  Medical  School, 
diliitc  fdasma  h.nl  heeii  J<e/>l  in  the  plasma  hank  )m-  months  without  pix'- 
cipilalion,  and  iheie  had  lieeii  no  lloeeiilalion  over  a  14-monlh  period  in 
])lasma  to  which  dextrose  had  heen  added. 

(’itric  acid.  Studies  1>\  Dr.  .Sirmnia  i  Jd )  on  the  reconstitution  of  drieil 
jilasma  with  ll.l-perceni  cilrii’  acid  solution  insli'ad  of  distilled  water  showed 
that  the  pil  of  7.1  7.ii  thus  securi'd  [iresei'ved  much  of  the  complement  ami 
|)r<il hrondiin .  I.ahile  elements  w  hiidi  were  lost  in  considera hie  amounts  on 
s(or;i|ye.  it  wa--  also  found  that  a  citric  acid  solution  with  a  pll  of  L’.s  kept 
mneh  heller  in  i:'la-s  than  did  dislilhal  water.  These  ohsei  x  .at ions  weri'  con- 
(irined  In  ('onmiander  .Newhoiiser,  ( 'olonel  Kendrick.  Dr.  !•'.  II.  E.  'Paxlor. 
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and  others,  and  it  was  therefore  recommended  on  15  December  1942  that  0.1 
percent  citric  acid  solution  be  substituted  for  1.0  percent  sodium  chloride  in 
the  reconstitution  of  dried  plasma  (48).  This  recommendation  was  later  put 
into  practice. 


Figure  70. — Vacuum  diffusion  process  for  drying  plasma:  Drying 
chamber  (a),  rotary  condenser  (b),  motor  (c),  receiver  (d),  oil  diffusion 
pump  (e),  burner  (f),  and  mechanical  vacuum  pump  (g). 


FILTERS 

National  Institutes  of  Health  requirements  specified  that  each  package  of 
dried  plasma  contain  a  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  injecting  plasma  intrave¬ 
nously  without  the  use  of  a  filter  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  plasma  reservoir 
to  the  recipient. 

The  amount  of  plasma  which  could  be  filtered  through  the  ordinary  Seitz 
filter  before  the  filter  became  clogged  and  closed  was  so  small  that  this  method 
was  not  practical  until  the  pads  were  saturated  with  sodium  citrate  or  some 
other  solution.  Five-inch  pads  permitted  the  filtration  of  18,000  cc.  of  plasma 
at  98.6°  F.  (37°  C.)  in  less  than  3  hours. 

In  February  1942,  Dr.  Strumia  reported  a  series  of  experiments  intended 
to  determine  the  effects  on  citrated  plasma  of  filtration  through  a  Seitz  steri¬ 
lizing  filter  (49).  Filtration  through  pads  saturated,  respectively,  with  0.85- 
percent  saline  solution  and  4-percent  sodium  citrate-saline  solution  apparently 
caused  a  loss  of  some  or  all  of  the  fibrinogen.  When  the  material  was  left 
standing  at  39°  F.  (4°  C.),  both  lots  developed  a  heavy  precipitate,  resembling 
fibrin,  and  containing,  respectively,  0.11  gm.  and  0.13  gm.  of  fibrinogen. 

A  second  experiment  indicated  that  filtration  through  a  Whatman  filter 
No.  1  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  caused  an  appreciable  loss  of 
fibrinogen,  a  sharp  increase  in  pH,  an  apparent  loss  of  prothrombin,  but  no 
appreciable  loss  of  other  proteins  and  no  changes  in  the  complement  titration. 
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When  the  material  was  kept  in  a  liquid  state,  flocculation  was  extremely 
annoying. 

Dr.  Strumia  did  not  consider  filtration  of  properly  prepared  plasma  nec¬ 
essary  for  purposes  of  sterilization,  since  bacterial  contamination  in  it  was 
extremely  small.  In  105  pools  made  from  885  individual  bloods,  cultures 
made  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health  technique  had  shown  only  two  pools 
to  be  contaminated. 

Occasional  complaints  were  received  that  some  bottles  of  dried  plasma 
contained  an  excess  of  fibrin  or  fibrinogen  particles,  which  interfered  with 


Figure  71. — Diagrammatic  sketch  of  drying  chamber  for  plasma,  wi.^h  circulating  water, 
heated  to  desired  thermostatically  controlled  temperature,  within  shelves. 


the  infusion.  The  complainants  were  always  informed  that  there  was  no  risk 
from  the  use  of  such  plasma  if  it  were  filtered  during  administration,  as  all 
plasma  should  be. 

Dr.  Leo  Rane,  at  the  Lederle  Laboratories,  conducted  studies  with  special 
clarifying  and  bacteria-absorbing  filter  pads  almost  free  of  calcium.  They 
were  not  yet  available  commercially  when  this  plant  was  inspected  in  January 
1945,  but  Dr.  Rane  sent  a  few  to  the  Army  Medical  School,  to  be  tested  for 
sterility,  postfiltration  precipitation,  fibrinogen,  and  other  things.  The  war 
ended  before  the  study  could  be  implemented. 
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Figure  72.— Schematic  drawing  of  blood  plasma  freeze  drying  equipment. 


MASS  PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  PLASMA 
Establishment  of  Program 

The  first  contract  for  dried  plasma,  for  15,000  packages,  in  February  1941, 
was  made  with  Sharp  &  Dohme  because  of  their  previous  experience  in  this 
field  (J9).  By  April  (J8),  this  firm  had  processed  1,140  units  of  250  cc.  each, 
with  a  loss  of  126  units,  76  by  breakage  and  the  remainder  for  other  reasons. 
By  July  (W),  it  had  received  5,902  bloods,  processed  5,496,  and  released  2,976 
for  distribution. 

Before  the  declaration  of  war  on  8  December  1941,  three  other  contracts 
had  been  made.  A  small  amount  of  plasma  (750  packages)  was  available  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  the  Navy,  whose  immediate  needs  were  greater  than  those 
of  other  services,  had  received  most  of  the  other  production. 

Eventually,  eight  commercial  firms  were  processing  plasma,  as  follows  (50): 

Sharp  &  Dohme,  beginning  on  4  February  1941. 

Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  beginning  on  1  October  1941. 

Lederle  Laboratories  (Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co.),  beginning  on 
14  October  1941. 

Reichel  Laboratories,  Inc.  (later  Reichel  Division  of  Wyeth,  Inc.),  begin¬ 
ning  on  18  November  1941. 

Ben  Venue  Laboratories,  beginning  on  10  January  1942. 

Cutter  Laboratories,  beginning  on  12  January  1942. 

Hyland  Laboratories,  beginning  on  13  May  1942. 

Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  beginning  on  29  June  1942. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
the  multiplicity  of  contractors  introduced  elements  of  danger.  Others  thought 
it  safer  to  spread  out  the  contracts,  in  case  of  unforeseen  emergencies.  The 
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origcinal  contracts  were  difficult  to  write  because  the  time  factor  was  unknown 
and  because  the  performance  of  the  companies  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  blood  from  the  Red  Cross.  All  through  the  war,  it  was  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  to  establish  a  satisfactory  correlation  between  the  full  utilization  of  the 
processing  capacities  of  the  laboratories  and  the  procurement  of  blood  by  the 
Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers. 

Other  laboratories  that  came  into  the  blood  program  later  processed  only 
serum  albumin.  Although  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  had  ruled 
that  plasma  or  serum,  frozen  or  dried,  would  be  acceptable  for  use  in  wounded 
casualties,  it  was  Dr.  Veldee’s  opinion  that  the  same  laboratory  should  not  pro¬ 
duce  both  serum  and  plasma  {21^). 

The  subcommittee,  at  the  April  1941  meeting  {IS),  had  accepted  the 
“Minimum  Requirements  for  Filtered  Normal  Human  Plasma  or  Serum,” 
issued  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health  on  25  February  1941  (p.  279).  It  also 
recommended  that  the  Armed  Forces  purchase  dried  plasma  from  any  processing 
firm  that  employed  methods  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

There  was  never  any  objection  to  holding  plasma  in  a  shell-frozen  state  until 
drjdng  apparatus  was  installed  and  ready  for  use.  The  purpose  of  this  plan 
was  threefold:  (1)  to  provide  a  reserve  against  future  augmented  demands  for 
plasma;  (2)  to  enable  the  Red  Cross  donor  centers  to  step  up  blood  deliveries  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  without  regard  to  present  limitations  in  commercial  dr>'ing 
capacity;  and  (3)  to  stockpile  plasma  for  use  when  the  albumin  program  would 
make  additional  demands  on  blood  supplies. 

The  story  of  the  processing  of  dried  plasma  throughout  the  war  was  one  of 
continued  increases  in  the  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces,  continued  e.xpan- 
sion  of  the  processing  laboratories  to  meet  these  demands,  and  ingenious  solution 
of  the  various  problems  that  arose,  including  the  shortages  of  trained  personnel 
and  of  equipment  needed  for  production.  There  would  be  little  profit  in  going 
into  details  of  these  matters,  but  a  few  special  points  might  be  mentioned,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  to  avoid  confusion  and  the  writing  of 
multiple  contracts,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  .tVrmy  Medical  Procmement 
Agency,  in  Brooklyn,  to  act  as  purchasing  agent  for  all  plasma  prepared  com¬ 
mercially  for  the  Anny  and  the  Navy.® 

An  early  investigation  showed  that  contracts  entered  into  by  any  firm 
with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  precluded  the  taking  out  of  an  injunction  against 
that  firm  because  of  infringement  of  patent  rights  {21^). 

EXPANSION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  first  contract  for  dried  plasma,  15,000  packages  from  Sharp  &  Dohme  in 
February  1941,  was  deliberately  small,  partly  because  the  resources  of  the  firm 
were  then  quite  limited,  partly  because  this  was  frankly  a  trial  contract  {19). 

>  Unless  othorwiso  sporlflpd,  tl'P  <iatn  In  the  rpmalndor  of  tills  oimptor  are  derived  from  Or.  fl.  Canby  Robinson’s 
final  report  of  the  Red  Cross  Hlood  Donor  Program  (JiO). 
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At  the  23  May  1941  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  {25),  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.) 
Charles  C.  Hillman,  MC,  reported  that  letters  had  been  sent  to  a  niunber  of 
processing  laboratories  asking  each  for  bids  on  25,000-lots  of  dried  plasma.  The 
requirements  for  fiscal  year  1941-42  had  been  set  at  100,000  units  (18).  By  the 
18  July  meeting  (20),  6  months  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  they 
had  risen  to  200,000  units.  In  July  1942,  6  months  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  the  estimates  for  fiscal  j’ear  1942-43  were  for  1,640,000  units 
of  dried  plasma,  and  the  processing  firms  were  being  requested  to  bid  on  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  350,000  units  each.  These  estimates  were  all  for  the  small  (250-cc.) 
package  of  plasma. 

In  March  1945,  when  it  was  estimated  that  the  war  in  Europe  might  end 
in  August,  the  estimated  requirements  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1945  (M arch-December)  were  for  1,010,000  large  packages  of  plasma 
which  would  require  2,222,000  bloods.  This  would  have  made  the  total  Army- 
Nav}’  requirements  for  1945,  counting  what  they  had  already  received,  1,020,000 
large  packages  or  2,244,000  bloods. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  of  the  more  than  13  million  pints  of  blood  collected 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  10,299,470  pints  had  been  processed  into  dried 
plasma,  put  up  in  3,147,744  250-cc.  packages  and  3,049,636  500-cc.  packages. 

Throughout  the  war,  the  increase  in  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  capacity  of  the  blood  donor  centers,  and  the  capacity  of  plasma  processing 
laboratories  had  to  be  kept  in  balance.  The  proper  distribution  of  donations 
from  the  centers  to  the  processing  laboratories  involved  the  geographic  grouping 
of  the  centers  in  relation  to  single  laboratories,  the  provision  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  rapid  readjustment  of  shipping  occasionally  necessary  to  move 
bloods  to  another  laboratory  because  the  laboratorj’  to  which  they  were  usually 
allotted  could  not  handle  them. 

Weekly  reports  of  the  distribution  of  blood  donations  were  carefully 
studied  by  the  Red  Cross,  by  personnel  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
and  by  other  interested  parties.  If  donations  were  in  excess,  blood  was  likely 
to  be  wasted.  If  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  processing  labora¬ 
tory,  equipment  was  wasted,  and,  even  more  important,  so  was  personnel.  The 
distribution  of  blood  donations  from  Red  Cross  collection  centers  for  the  week 
ending  22  July  1944  to  commercial  laboratories  was  as  follows: 


Lederle: 

Lilly: 

Capacity.. _ 

Donations: 

_  18, 500 

Capacity.. _  . 

Donations: 

_  17, 000 

St.  Louis.  .  _ 

_  3, 855 

New  York  _ 

_  9, 204 

Indianapolis _ 

_  2, 026 

Brooklyn .  _  . 

_  3, 6.39 

Cincinnati _  . 

_  2, 777 

Rochester _  . . 

_  1. 319 

Atlanta _ 

_  1, 381 

Schenectady _ 

_  1,616 

Louisville _  . . 

_  1, 907 

Buffalo _  _ 

_  2,175 

Columbus..  _ 

_  2, 675 

Milwaukee..  _ 

_  3, 068 

Total _ 

_  17,9.53 

Total..  . .  _ 

.  17,689 

22 
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Sharp  &  Dohmc: 

Capacity - 12,  500 

Donations: 

Boston.. - -  4,853 

Philadelphia _  5,  300 

Harrisburg. - - 1,  604 

Total _  11,  757 

Reichel: 

Capacity - 7,  500 

Donations: 

Pittsburgh _  4,  400 

Washington . 3,  550 

Total . .  7, 950 

Squibb: 

Capacity . 5,  000 

Donations: 

Baltimore. . .  2, 632 

Hartford . . .  1, 997 

Total .  4, 629 

Ben  Venue: 

Capacity . . . .  4, 000 

Donations: 

Cleveland . .  3, 800 

Parke,  Davis: 

Capacity . . .  5, 000 

Donations: 

Detroit . . 4,584 

Cutter: 

Capacity .  13,  500 

Donations: 

Los  Angeles _ 4,  819 

San  Francisco . —  4,067 

Oakland . . 1,  763 

Portland . .  2,  458 

Total . . 13,107 


Hyland: 

Capacity _  5,  000 

Donations: 

Los  Angeles _  3,  933 

San  Diego _ _ _  1,  570 

Total _  5,  503 

Abbott: 

Capacity _  6,  750 

Donations: 

Kansas  City -  2,  468 

Minneapolis _  2, 198 

St.  Paul _  1,  814 

Total. _ _  6,480 

Upjohn: 

Capacity _ _  5,  000 

Donations: 

Chicago.. _ _  4,551 

Armour: 

Capacity . .  7,  000 

Donations: 

New  Orleans .  1,  898 

Dallas .  1,  890 

San  Antonio .  1,  450 

Fort  Worth .  1,  681 

Total .  6,  919 

Army,  Navy  Laboratories: 

Capacity .  2,  250 

Donations: 

Denver _ _  1,587 

Washington . . 372 

Total _  1,  959 

Whole  Blood  (for  U.S.  Military 
Hospitals) : 

Donations: 

Chicago _ 10 

Total  bleedings . 106,891 

Maximum  capacity  of  labora¬ 
tories _  109,000 


The  essential  factor  in  meeting  these  conditions  was  the  assignment  of 
correct  weekly  quotas  to  each  of  the  bleeding  centers.  The  quotas  were  set, 
and  changes  were  made  in  them,  only  by  the  National  Director,  American 
Red  Cross,  after  he  had  taken  into  consideration  (1)  the  total  requirements  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy;  (2)  the  distribution  of  these  requirements  among 
the  contracting  laboratories;  and  (3)  the  number  of  bloods  necessary  to  enable 
each  laboratory  to  fulfill  its  Army  or  Navy  contract  by  the  date  specified  in 
the  contract.  In  deciding  upon  possible  increases  in  quotas,  it  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  professional  staff  of  the  center  and  the  possibility  of 
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expanding  it,  the  facilities  of  the  center,  the  size  of  its  physical  plant,  the  number 
of  mobile  units  which  it  could  operate,  and  the  facilities  of  the  processing  plant 
which  the  center  supplied. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PLASMA  PROGRAM 
Commercial  Production 

When  the  plasma  program  was  set  up,  the  chief  bottleneck  was  the  shortage 
of  equipment  for  commercial  processing  (18).  The  laboratories  were  unwilling 
to  provide  equipment,  or  to  expand  what  they  already  possessed,  without 
formal  contracts.  The  most  essential  item  in  the  program,  centrifuges,  was 
the  item  in  shortest  supply,  since  those  which  would  take  the  large  American 
Red  Cross  horse  bottles  were  then  ms^le  by  only  one  firm  in  the  country,  the 
International  Equipment  Co.,  Boston. 

A  niimber  of  su^estions  were  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties: 

1.  That  the  Amy  and  the  Navy  should  purchase  the  necessary  equipment,  and  rent 
it  or  lease  it  to  the  processing  firms. 

2.  That  the  equipment  be  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  be  popularized  under  ite  name  and  auspices.  The  Medical  Research  Council 
of  Great  Britain  had  established  this  prec^^ent. 

3.  That  sedimentation  techniques  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  centrifugation. 

4.  That  centrifuges  of  different  sizes  be  used.  Thus,  450-cc.  bottles  could  be  spun 
with  No.  1  centrifuges,  which  were  in  ample  supply.  If  No.  3  centrifuges,  which  were  in 
short  supply,  could  be  used,  each  of  them  could  handle  32  bottles  every  9  hours.  The 
yield,  which  would  be  greater  than  with  any  other  centrifuge,  would  shortly  compensate 
for  their  additional  cost. 

5.  That  representatives  of  the  Amy  and  the  Navy  be  authorized  to  visit  firms  making 
equipment  for  the  program,  in  an  endeavor  to  expedite  production.  This  recommendation 
was  carried  out. 

Confusion  continued  to  mark  the  procurement  of  equipment  for  the 
plasma  processing  program  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  On  16  September 
1942,  a  meeting  of  all  concerned  with  the  program  was  held  in  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General  (51),  and  the  following  plan  of  organization  was  decided 
on: 

1.  By  the  express  desire  of  The  Surgeon  General,  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
plasma  program  would  remain  entirely  within  the  Amed  Forces.  Manufacturers  would 
obtain  extensions  of  preference  ratings  for  materials  and  supplies,  except  for  expansion 
projects,  through  the  Supply  Division,  OfiBce  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

2.  All  expansion  projects  and  all  requests  for  preference  ratings  for  replacement  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  cleared  through  the  War  Production  Board.  The  Amy-Navy  Munitions 
Board  would  pass  on  all  such  requests  by  the  customary  procedure  requiring  concurrence 
of  this  Board,  which  would  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  requirements  of  the  Medical 
Department  in  acting  upon  the  applications.  Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  supplies  of 
blood  represented  the  essential  raw  material  in  the  plasma  and  albumin  program,  the  Board 
would  keep  informed  on  the  bleeding  program. 

3.  The  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  would  maintain  a  compilation  of  requirements 
of  all  manufacturers  of  materials  other  than  blood  needed  in  the  preparation  of  plasma. 
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This  listing  would  be  based  on  estimated  production  for  periods  of  approximately  4  months. 
Calculations  would  be  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  blood  deliveries  and  plant  capacities. 
These  data  would  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  guidance  in  schedul¬ 
ing  production  and  delivery  of  equipment  to  individual  processing  laboratories.  The 
performance  of  each  processing  firm  would  be  evaluated  through  review  of  periodic  reports 
to  be  submitted  at  the  request  of  the  Legal  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

4.  To  avoid  confusion,  it  was  suggested  (a)  that  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 
instruct  processing  laboratories  regarding  the  procedures  they  should  follow  in  procurement 
of  equipment;  and  (b)  that,  except  on  expansion  projects  or  replacement  of  equipment, 
contacts  with  the  processing  laboratories  be  limited  to  representatives  of  the  .\rmed  Forces, 
the  National  Institute  of  Health,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

When  these  arrangements  were  put  into  effect,  the  procurement  and 
replacement  of  equipment  in  the  plasma  program  were  both  greatl^y  simplified, 
and  the  changeover  to  the  larger  package,  which  was  effected  in  July  1943 
(p.  172),  was  carried  out  with  remarkable  smoothness.  Problems  continued 
to  arise,  of  course,  but  very  often  it  was  found  that  the}’^  had  been  caused  by 
failure  of  the  processing  laboratory  to  follow  the  directions  laid  down. 

The  part  of  the  plasma  program  concerned  with  supplies  was  stabilized 
during  fiscal  year  1943-44.  By  this  time,  most  of  the  material  required  by  the 
processing  laboratories  had  been  standard  'd,  an  !  the  various  concerns  which 
supplied  the  equipment  had  scheduled  t'  production  to  conform  with  the 
needs  of  the  program.  Centrifuges,  mobu.  refrigerating  chests,  and  other 
items  whose  lack  had  seriously  curtailed  the  plasma  program  for  an  extended 
period  were  no  longer  limiting  factors.  The  War  Production  Board  made 
spare  parts  available  for  centrifuges,  so  that  repairs  could  be  effected  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

Equipment  for  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Centers 

Shortages  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  delays  in  their  procurement 
plagued  the  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers  during  the  entire  war.  The  opening 
of  new  centers  was  frequently  delayed  for  this  reason.  The  lack  of  such  small 
items  as  gauze,  adhesive,  needles,  syringes,  and  thermometers  could  delay  the 
operation  of  a  center  until  they  were  supplied.  Many  times,  since  the  quantities 
were  not  excessive,  manufacturers  and  jobbers  supplied  enough  material  to 
permit  continued  operation,  and  repeated  requests  were  made  of  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

On  3  March  1943,  a  meeting  to  determine  the  best  method  of  securing 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  bleeding  centers  was  attended  by  Dr.  G.  Canby 
Robinson,  National  Director  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service,  American  Red  Cross; 
Dr.  (later  Major)  Earl  S.  Taylor,  Technical  Director  of  the  vService;  Col. 
Charles  F.  Shook,  MC,  Special  Representative  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  the 
Blood-Plasma  Program;  and  representatives  of  the  Procurement  Division, 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Priorities  Division,  War  Production  Board. 
A  special  expediter  was  to  be  appointed  from  the  War  Production  Board  for 
requests  from  the  Red  Cross,  and  all  requests  for  priority  ratings  would  be 
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expedited.  It  was  expected  that,  for  the  usual  items,  clearance  would  not 
require  over  48  hours.  The  centers  were  requested  to  anticipate  their  require¬ 
ments  for  4  months  in  advance  so  that  contracts  could  be  placed  accordingly. 

In  general,  the  plan  decided  on  at  this  meeting  worked  out  very  well,  but 
there  were  still  many  delays.  The  procurement  of  paper  cups  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  which  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over,  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
essential  items  during  the  war.  A  steady  supply  of  paper  cups  was  necessary  at 
all  blood  centers,  to  provide  fluids  for  the  donors,  as  there  were  no  facilities  for 
washing  and  sterilizing  nonexpendable  cups.  About  35,000  cups  of  three 
sizes  were  needed  each  month.  When  they  could  not  be  secured  through 
regular  channels,  a  special  endeavor  was  made  to  expedite  them,  but  it  took  3 
weeks  and  a  dozen  letters  and  memorandums,  as  well  as  multiple  phone  calls, 
to  set  in  motion  the  action  that  finally  led  to  their  procurement.  Meantime, 
some  chapters  were  securing  their  cups  by  daily  purchases  of  small  numbers 
wherever  they  could  be  bought. 

OTHER  PRODUCTION  DIFFICULTIES 

In  spite  of  the  amicable  relations  that  existed  between  the  processing 
laboratories  and  those  concerned  with  the  plasma  program  in  tha  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  there  were  numerous  arguments  and  mis¬ 
understandings  of  various  kinds.  This  was  inevitable.  The  drjing  of  plasma 
was  a  new  process,  not  yet  reduced  to  strict  formulas,  for  which  equipment  was 
being  devised  as  the  program  developed. 

There  were  mechanical  difficulties  of  various  kinds  to  be  ironed  out,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  production  was  stopped  for  any  reason.  An  extended  shutdown 
was  usually  followed  by  trouble  on  the  first  run  afterward,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  economical  to  keep  all  desiccation  units  rimning  at  a  fairly  steady  rate. 

In  March  1943  and  again  in  May  1944,  labor  troubles  led  to  impending 
strike  threats.  In  each  instance.  The  Surgeon  General  wrote  the  employees 
of  the  processing  laboratories  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  plasma  program 
and  the  imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  any  work  stoppage.  In  both  in¬ 
stances,  the  difficulties  were  settled  without  any  loss  of  time,  but  in  both, 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  transfer  the  involved  firm’s  quotas  of  blood  to 
the  nearest  unaffected  firm  if  the  threatened  strikes  had  actually  occiured. 

Sabotage,  as  already  intimated,  was  a  theoretical  possibility  during  the 
entire  war  in  the  whole  program — whole  blood,  plasma,  albumin,  byproducts, 
and  intravenous  fluids.  Fortunately,  it  never  was  anything  but  theoretical. 
The  usual  precautions  against  it  were  practiced  throughout  the  war,  including 
fencing  of  all  plants,  24-hour-a-day  guards,  and  screening  of  employees  as  far 
as  was  practical.  Empty  bleeding  bottles  were  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Blood  was  transported  from  the  blood  centers  to  the  processing  plants  by  pre¬ 
arranged  express  schedules,  and  all  containers  used  were  sealed  in 
transportation. 
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TESTING 

Army  Medical  School 

The  first  extensive  testing  in  the  plasma  program  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Strumia  (p.  269).  This  was  a  clinical  study  of  plasma  prepared  in  his  laboratory 
from  blood  provided  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  was  assisted  in  it  by 
Captain  Kendrick,  Commander  Newhouser,  and  members  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes. 

When  the  first  supplies  of  plasma  became  available  commercially,  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  testing  each  lot  chemically  and  clinically  in  the  Blood 
Research  Division,  Army  Medical  School,  before  it  was  released  for  use  from 
the  medical  depots.  Originally,  one  package  in  each  thousand  was  tested 
(table  7).  In  March  1943,  in  order  to  reduce  the  heavy  workload,  the  number 
of  samples  was  reduced  to  1  in  each  5,000.  Since  individual  lots  of  plasma 
were  made  up  of  only  15-25  bottles,  it  was  neither  practical  nor  economical  to 
test  one  package  per  lot.  When  it  was  proposed  by  a  hospital  commander  in 
January  1944  that  this  be  done,  it  was  pointed  out  that  his  plan  would  mean 
that  5  percent  of  aU  plasma  produced  would  be  tested,  which  would  be  a  waste 
of  valuable  material  as  well  as  an  unnecessary  precaution:  During  the  last  5 
months,  only  two  packages  had  been  rejected  out  of  350  examined,  this  number 
representing  a  production  of  approximately  1%  million  packages.  A  little 
later,  testing  was  limited  to  one  package  per  month  selected  at  random  from 
each  laboratory. 

When  the  samples  were  received  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  the  package 
was  first  studied  for  possible  external  defects.  The  plasma  was  examined  in 
the  Chemistry  Division  to  determine  moisture  content,  hemoglobin  content. 


Table  7. — Results  of  testing  of  1,008  lots  of  commercially  produced  plasma  in  Army  Medical 

School 


i 

Producer 

Lots 

Tested 

Retested 

Accepted 

Rejected 

A _  177  5  170 

B _  100  0  99 

C _  83  0  83 

D _  131  0  131 


E _  43  3  43 

F _  159  3  158 


G _  88  1  84 


H _  154  4  154  0 


I _  73  0  73  0 


Total _  1,008  16  995  13 


*  Partial. 
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and  plasma  protein  content.  It  was  then  tested  for  solubility,  with  a  note  of 
the  time  required  for  complete  solution.  Finally,  the  plasma  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  patients  who  were  carefully  observed  for  any  adverse  reactions,  par¬ 
ticularly  chills  and  fever. 


Processing  Laboratories 

Each  laboratory  was  required  to  maintain  complete  records  on  each  lot  of 
plasma  processed,  the  reports  showing  serologic  tests;  cultures;  toxicity  tests 
and  bulk  sterility  tests  on  each  pool;  time  required  for  processing;  time  required 
for  drying  and  the  temperature  levels  during  the  process;  and  final  sterility  and 
residual  moisture  determination  on  the  dried  product.  Monthly  reports  were 
also  required. 

In  view  of  the  completeness  of  these  records  and  their  availability  for 
inspection,  it  was  decided,  in  the  spring  of  1944,  to  discontinue  testing  at  the 
Army  Medical  School.  The  change  was  considered  entirely  safe  since  by  this 
time  aU  the  laboratories  under  contract  had  had  extensive  experience  and  were 
turning  out  satisfactory  products. 

Analysis  of  Questionnaires 

Materials  and  methods. — ^An  analysis  of  1,407  of  the  questionnaires 
included  in  the  packages  of  dried  plasma  and  returned  after  material  had  been 
used  was  carried  out  at  the  Naval  Medical  Research  Institute  in  December  1943 
{52,  5S).  The  1,407  infusions  of  dried  plasma  were  compared  with  a  previous 
study  of  1,751  infusions  of  liquid  plasma. 

Of  the  1,407  infusions  analyzed,  300  had  been  given  at  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  and  119  were  given  between  midnight  and  8  a.m.,  the 
time  administration  suggesting  that  they  were  given  for  emergency  reasons. 
The  1,407  infusions  had  been  given  to  734  patients,  467  of  whom  had  received 
1  injection  each,  2  of  whom  had  received  22  injections  each,  and  34  of  whom 
had  received  9  injections  each.  Eighty  percent  of  the  material  injected  was 
produced  by  three  laboratories;  there  was  no  essential  difference  in  clinical 
results  or  incidence  of  reactions. 

The  distribution  of  clinical  indications  and  therapeutic  results  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  for  both  dried  and  liquid  plasma.  Hypoproteinemia,  including 
jaundice  and  infection,  was  the  chief  indication,  followed  by  shock  and  hemor¬ 
rhage.  The  peak  month  of  administration,  July  1942,  coincided  with  the  peak 
month  of  the  postvaccination  hepatitis  epidemic.  In  22  of  the  25  fatal  cases  in 
the  dried  plasma  series,  the  indications  for  the  infusion  included  shock,  with  or 
without  hemorrhage,  and  bums.  Although  hypoproteinemia  and  jaundice 
accounted  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  indications  in  the  total  series,  only  2 
of  the  25  deaths  were  associated  with  these  conditions.  In  the  remaining  death, 
the  indications  for  plasma  administration  were  not  stated. 
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The  average  amount  of  dried  plasma  given  to  each  patient  was  526  cc.  and 
of  liquid  plasma,  711  cc.  The  fact  that  the  reported  average  for  all  patients 
exceeded  500  cc.  clearly  justified  the  recent  adoption  of  500-cc.  packages. 

Results. — The  response  to  plasma  was  considered  favorable  in  96  percent 
of  the  patients  in  each  series.  There  were  no  hemolytic  reactions  in  either 
series,  and  the  reaction  rate  in  both  was  essentially  the  same,  a^out  5  percent. 
Patients  in  shock  had  fewer  reactions  than  those  not  in  shock.  Only  one 
patient  had  more  than  2  reactions;  this  man  had  4  reactions  in  18  infusions,  2 
of  which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  after  consecutive  infusions.  Of  the  eight 
other  patients  with  multiple  reactions,  five  sustained  both  on  the  same  day 
after  consecutive  infusions. 

Of  the  74  reactions  in  the  dried  plasma  series,  25  were  urticarial,  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  liquid  plasma  series.  Two  explanations  were  advanced: 

1.  The  lability  of  the  allergen,  a  theory  for  which  no  proof  could  be 
demonstrated. 

2.  Something  in  the  diet  of  the  donors.  All  of  the  liquid  plasma  used  in 
the  series  was  prepared  at  the  Naval  Medical  School,  from  blood  drawn  at  a 
single,  closely  supervised  center,  whose  donors  had  eaten  little  in  the  6  hours 
before  the  donation.  It  was  conceivable  that  at  centers  at  which  blood  was 
procured  for  dried  plasma  this  regulation  was  not  strictly  enforced. 

The  reaction  rate  for  liquid  plasma  stored  for  less  than  4  months  was  5.1 
percent,  and  for  plasma  stored  beyond  this  limit,  3.0  percent.  These  rates 
further  suggested  that  some  mildly  toxic  labile  constituent  of  fresh  plasma 
might  be  stored  in  the  dry  state. 

Studies  on  blood  pressure  and  pulse  rates. — As  a  part  of  this  general 
study,  the  effect  of  plasma  administration  on  blood  pressure  was  investigated 
in  392  infusions  given  to  378  patients,  and  on  the  pulse  rate  in  513  infusions 
given  to  442  patients.  The  data  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  average  increase  in  systolic  blood  pressure  produced  by  the  administration  of 
plasma,  over  a  period  not  exceeding  24  hours,  to  patients  with  initial  systolic  pressures  under 
100  mm.  Hg  was  28  mm.  Hg  in  those  in  shock  and  14  mm.  Hg  in  those  with  hypoproteinemia. 

2.  The  average  decrease  in  pulse  rate  in  patients  with  initial  rates  over  100  per  minute 
was  13  per  minute  in  those  in  shock  and  6  per  minute  in  those  with  hypoproteinemia. 

3.  In  general,  the  increase  in  systolic  blood  pressure  was  much  greater  than  the  decrease 
in  pulse  rate.  In  patients  in  shock,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  two  responses 
was  extremely  low  and  not  statistically  significant. 

4.  There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  results  of  dried  and 
liquid  plasma. 

INSPECTION  OF  PROCESSING  LABORATORIES 

After  all  laboratories  were  in  production,  periodic  inspections  were  made, 
in  compliance  with  a  directive  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  on 
9  July  1942.  Reports  were  sent  to  his  office,  to  the  Army  Medical  Purchasing 
Officer,  and  to  others  concerned  in  the  program  (54-58) . 
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The  original  purpose  of  these  inspections  was  to  make  certain  that  the  best 
possible  production  techniques  were  being  employed,  and  that  all  possible 
precautions  were  being  taken  to  provide  a  safe  and  effective  product.  Varia¬ 
tions  from  standard  techniques  were  detected  and  corrected.  Any  improve¬ 
ment  in  procedure  observed  at  one  laboratory  was  promptly  made  known  to 
other  processing  firms. 

These  frequent  contacts  made  it  possible  to  reduce  contamination  rates  and 
losses  from  other  causes.  One  of  their  most  useful  functions  was  the  correction 
of  the  rumors,  false  impressions,  and  misunderstandings  that  invariably  rose 
in  a  project  of  such  magnitude.  The  relations  between  the  Division  of  Surgical 
Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  and  the  commercial  laboratories  had  been 
excellent  before  large-scale  production  of  plasma  began,  and  this  liaison,  which 
also  existed  with  the  Navy,  was  maintained  by  these  visits,  which  were  usually 
made  by  Colonel  Kendrick  and  Captain  Newhouser. 

YIELDS  OF  PLASMA  FROM  BLOOD 

One  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Blood  Plasma  Conference  in  Chicago 
on  24  March  1943  was  the  volume  of  plasma  recovered  from  each  bleeding 
bottle  (S/?).  The  monthly  reports  indicated  wide  variations.  In  January,  the 
yield  for  the  processing  laboratories  ranged  from  275  to  309  cc.,  with 
yields  for  individual  firms  varying  from  260  to  314  cc. 

A  number  of  reasons  might  account  for  these  discrepancies: 

1.  The  volume  of  the  anticoagulant  solution  in  the  bleeding  bottle  varied,  though  the 
intent  was  that  it  should  be  50  cc.,  less  whatever  amount  was  lost  by  evaporation  during, 
and  subsequent  to,  sterilization.  Measurements  made  in  12  bleeding  centers  showed  the 
maximum  range  from  47  to  70  cc.,  the  minimum  from  16  to  50  cc.,  and  the  average  from 
44  to  58  cc.  It  was  urgent  that  each  laboratory  overhaul  its  technique  so  that  the  employee 
charged  with  introducing  the  anticoagulant  could  not  vary  it  from  bottle  to  bottle.  Dr. 
Taylor,  who  had  directed  this  investigation,  considered  it  probable  that  sterilization  tech¬ 
niques  should  also  be  checked. 

2.  The  volume  of  blood  collected  varied.  To  study  this  discrepancy,  2,475  bleeding 
bottles  were  selected  at  random  from  the  Church  containers  as  they  were  received  at  one 
laboratory.  The  volume  of  blood  was  determined  by  measurements  on  a  marked  bottle, 
in  50-cc.  graduations  from  550  to  250  cc.  Percentage  variations  ranged  from  50.0  and  29.5 
to  0.9  and  0.2.  These  variations  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of  all  bleeding  centers. 

3.  Wide  differences  were  found  in  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  time  factor  with 
various  models  of  centrifuges.  When  a  No.  13  model  was  used,  the  revolutions  per  minute 
varied  from  1,300  to  2,300  and  the  time  interval  of  four  motor  speeds  from  20  to  60  minutes. 
When  a  No.  3  niodel  was  used,  the  corresponding  figures  were  2,000-2,500  r.p.m.  and  25-45 
minutes.  Unless  it  were  assumed  that  the  lowest  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  or 
the  shortest  interval,  was  optimum,  it  had  to  be  assumed  that  centrifugation  at  some  labora¬ 
tories  was  not  adequate.  One  laboratory  reported  a  yield  of  plasma  of  285.5  cc.  when  a 
No.  13  centrifuge  was  used  at  1,800  r.p.m.  for  50  minutes  and  of  297  cc.  when  the  time  was 
extended  to  65  minutes.  It  was  planned  to  supply  each  processing  laboratory  with  a  table 
showing  the  relation  of  revolutions  per  minute  to  the  time  factor  necessary  to  secure  a  full 
plasma  yield. 
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4.  A  study  of  two  processing  laboratories  that  received  blood  from  the  same  bleeding 
centers  showed,  over  a  5-month  period,  that  the  yield  of  plasma  was  the  same  in  both  on 
one  occasion  but  that  there  was  a  maximum  variation  of  45  cc.  and  an  average  variation 
of  12  cc. 

5.  Variations  were  also  found  in  the  amount  of  plasma  drawn  off  after  centrifugation. 
The  closed  technique,  investigation  showed,  had  been  well  standardized  in  all  processing 
laboratories.  Any  variation,  therefore,  was  evidently  the  fault  of  the  individual  who  per¬ 
formed  the  operation.  Variations  were  least  when  supervision  was  most  careful. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  at  the  time  the  plasma  was  drawn  off  apparently 
influenced  the  yield.  Commander  Newhouser  reported  that  the  Upjohn  Co.  had  found 
that,  if  the  blood  was  chilled  after  centrifugation,  it  was  possible  to  draw  off  all  but  4  cc. 
of  plasma  without  distributing  the  red  blood  cell  layer.  The  high  hemoglobin  content  of 
the  last  bit  of  plasma  drawn  off  did  not  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  albumin,  which 
this  firm  was  making. 

One  laboratory  made  a  check  of  25  bloods  received  from  five  centers, 
spinning  them  for  50  minutes  at  1,800  r.p.m.  After  carefully  removing  all 
the  plasma  possible  without  drawing  off  red  blood  cells,  the  maximum  blood- 
tinged  residual  plasma  recovered  varied  from  1  to  20  cc.  and  the  average  from 
4.0  to  8.5  cc.  for  the  individual  centers.  Based  on  the  total  bleedings  in  all 
centers  for  January  1943,  the  residual  yield  of  plasma  would  have  ranged  from 
747,000  to  1,589,000  cc.,  very  considerable  amounts.  If  the  residual  could  not 
be  used  in  dried  plasma,  it  was  thought  that  methods  could  be  devised  for 
salvaging  it  for  use  for  serum  albumin. 

The  analysis  clearly  indicated  that  if  optimum  conditions  were  ever 
approached,  the  yield  of  plasma  could  be  materially  increased,  perhaps  by 
as  much  as  100,000  bottles  per  year. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Albumin  Testing  Group  on  22  March  1943  m, 
Dr.  Veldee  again  called  attention  to  the  very  considerable  amount  of  plasma 
then  going  to  waste  because  of  breakage  and  because  of  the  amount  left  in  the 
layer  over  the  packed  red  cells.  An  average  of  8.5  cc.  could  be  recovered  in 
this  layer  in  every  bottle,  and  the  total  amount  would  be  about  a  million  cubic 
centimeters  every  month.  This  residual  could  not  be  used  for  plasma  because 
of  its  red  cell  content,  but  it  should  be  processed  in  some  stable  form,  so  that 
it  could  be  held  without  loss.  These  losses  were  never  fully  corrected. 

ACCOUNTING  PRACTICES 
Original  Plans 

Since  donated  blood  immediately  became  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  essential  that  a  precise  record  be  kept  of  its  disposition  and  of 
losses  of  it  from  all  causes.  Legally,  this  was  required  by  Army  regulations. 
Because  of  the  usual  source  of  the  raw  product,  such  an  accounting  was  also 
morally  obligatory,  and  the  responsibility  for  it  was  keenly  felt  by  all  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  program. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  contamination,  breakage,  insufficient  samples  for  serologic 
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testing,  and  any  other  losses  and  errors  were  found  at  the  processing  laboratories, 
the  information  should  be  telegraphed  immediately  to  the  bleeding  center 
responsible  and  a  copy  of  the  wire  sent  to  Dr.  Robinson.  Gross  errors  would 
therefore  be  investigated  and  corrected  as  soon  as  they  occurred. 

Accounting  practices  were  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  on  revision  of 
plasma  contracts  held  at  the  Purchasing  and  Contracting  OflSce  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Depot  on  28  July  1942  and  attended  by  representatives  of  that 
office  and  of  two  processing  laboratories  {61).  The  following  agreements  were 
reached:  All  contracts  would  contain  a  provision  for  complete  accounting  to 
the  Army  of  all  blood  received  from  the  Red  Cross  and  of  all  its  byproducts. 
The  report  would  start  with  an  inventory  of  the  blood,  frozen  plasma,  and  dried 
plasma  on  hand  when  the  new  contract  commenced ;  would  add  to  the  inventory 
the  blood  received  during  the  month ;  would  deduct  from  it  losses  due  to  con¬ 
tamination,  ordinary  breakage,  and  other  causes;  would  make  the  proper  con¬ 
version  from  amounts  of  blood  to  comparable  quantities  of  plasma;  and  would 
convert  frozen  plasma  to  appropriate  quantities  of  dried  plasma,  with  due 
regard  to  shrinkage  due  to  further  breakage,  possible  contamination,  and  other 
causes.  Credit  would  be  taken  for  deliveries  of  dried  plasma  during  the  month, 
and  an  inventory  of  blood,  frozen  plasma,  and  dried  plasma  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  each  month  would  be  shown. 

The  Army  also  wished  each  laboratory  to  prepare  a  certified  statement 
accounting  for  all  the  blood  received  from  the  beginning  of  the  project  up  to 
the  first  report  by  the  new  accounting  system. 

The  laboratories  were  quite  willing  to  prepare  the  desired  accounting. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  standard  Red  Cross  form  was  not  adequate 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  very  elaborate  statistical  report  which  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  had  recently  requested  was  rather  cumbersome.  A 
single  form  was  later  developed  which  served  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  requirements  and  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  laboratories  also  requested  at  this  meeting  that  the  Red  Cross  be 
instructed  each  month  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  to  the  quantity  of  total 
blood  to  be  used  for  plasma  and  for  albumin.  If  shortages  in  either  program 
should  develop,  the  laboratories  would  be  in  an  awkward  position  if  they  had 
made  the  allocations,  and  they  would  probably  be  criticized  by  both  services. 


Criticisms  of  Original  Practices 

On  14  September  1943,  the  Renegotiation  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Director,  Procurement  Division,  a  number 
of  errors  in  the  accounts  submitted  by  the  processing  laboratories,  emphasizing 
that  there  was  no  implication  whatsoever  of  any  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  any 
firms  concerned  with  the  program  (62).  The  reports  in  question  were  designed 
to  afford  protection  to  the  laboratories  as  well  as  to  the  Government  and  the 
personnel  concerned  with  letting  the  contracts.  If  there  were  errors  in  them. 
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this  protection  was  not  being  afforded.  Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
records  was  related  to  the  renegotiation  progriun  in  the  sense  that  the  relative 
operating  efficiency  of  the  company  was  always  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  amount  of  excess  profits  to  be  recaptured.  Any  figures 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  tlie  reports  in  question  would  also  be  in  error  and 
subject  to  criticism  by  the  companies  concerned  when  settlement  agreements 
were  entered  into. 

The  chief  errors  w'ere  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  form  used  was  not  .adequate  to  account  for  contaminated  material  that  could 
not  be  used  for  plasma  but  was  suitable  for  albumin. 

2.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  reports  of  the  various  laboratories,  particularly  in 
respect  to  contaminated  plasma.  Some  companies  wrote  it  off.  Others  carried  it  in  their 
inventory.  Still  otl«>rs  droppt'd  it  and  picked  it  up  again,  from  time  to  time,  to  effect  so- 
called  recalcification.  Some  companies  reported  quantities  converted  to  albumin  as  if 
they  had  been  lost  in  freezing  or  for  other  reasons.  Some  reported  high  hemoglobin  losses 
as  miscellaneous.  One  company  reported  large  miscellaneous  losses  iis  the  difference  between 
actual  and  estimated  plasma  volume. 

3.  The  present  forms  did  not  definitely  segregate  losses  subject  to  the  penalty  clause 
from  those  not  subject  to  it,  though  whether  this  was  important  would  depend  upon  whether 
a  penalty  was  to  be  imposed  for  negligence,  deviatioti  from  expected  or  average  performance, 
or  other  causes. 

4.  Some  errors  originated  on  the  companies’  reports.  Some  were  errors  in  transcription 
and  coluinnization  from  the  companies’  reports  to  the  stock  movement  record.  Other 
discrepancies  might  exist  which  could  be  disclosed  only  by  a  complete  audit  of  records. 

To  correct  tliese  errors  the  following  suggestions  were  made: 

1.  Some  revision  in  the  form  in  use  was  necessary,  to  allow  for  contaminated  material, 
which  should  be  recorded  uniformly  by  all  companies. 

2.  The  mathematical  accuracy  of  each  monthly  report  should  be  established  on  its 
receipt. 

3.  Amounts  listed  as  miscellaneous  should  be  analyzed  to  show  causes  of  loss  before  the 
figures  were  recorded  on  the  stock  account. 

4.  A  formal  monthly  coluinnarized  stock  record  should  be  maintained  in  binder  form 
and  balanced  and  reconciled  each  month,  as  was  apparently  required  by  paragraph  10  of 
Army  Regulations  No.  38-6520.  The  record  should  account  for  the  disposition  of  the  blood 
from  the  time  it  was  delivered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  until  it  was  received  and  accepted 
by  an  Army  depot  or  other  Army  installation.  The  record  should  be  supported  by  shipping 
tickets  for  quantities  delivered  to  the  processing  companies,  receiving  reports  for  quantities 
delivered  to  Army  depots,  montldy  reports  from  each  company  to  show  the  movement  of 
tlie  blood,  and  forms  to  cover  quantities  charged  out.  The  report  should  also  summarize 
lo.s-sM  by  causes  and  according  to  whetln*r  or  not  liability  was  attached  to  them. 


Justification  of  Original  Reports 

As  Captain  Taylor  pointed  out  to  Capt.  Frederic  X.  Schwartz,  MAC,  in 
a  memorandum  commenting  on  this  letter  from  the  Renegotiation  Division 
(^S),  a  number  of  points  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  analyzing  current 
accounting  practices: 

1.  The  processing  firms  had  never  before  handled  so  large  a  volume  of  human  biologic 
material.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  opi'ration,  many  innovations  and  improvisations  were 
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necessary,  and  the  resulting  delays  and  losses  were  reflected  in  conflicting  and  inaccurate 
inventory  reports. 

Some  of  the  early  records  were  quite  complex.  One  firm,  for  instance,  made  restitution, 
of  its  own  accord,  for  material  lost  in  processing  and  adjusted  its  subsequent  reports  in 
conformity  with  the  replacement.  Another  laboratory  also  made  restitution  for  blood  lost 
through  a  truck  accident  on  its  property. 

2.  The  program  was  underestimated  in  its  potential  size  by  all  concerned  with  it. 
Rapid  expansion  took  place  before  facilities  were  available,  and  makeshift  arrangements 
were  often  necessary  to  handle  the  enormous  increases  in  blood  delivered  to  the  laboratories. 

3.  As  a  result  of  these  various  factors,  initial  losses  were  excessive  in  the  light  of  present 
operations,  and  errors  in  bookkeeping  occurred  that  could  not  be  adjusted  until  there  was 
time  for  a  less  hurried  appraisal  of  stocks  on  hand  and  other  matters. 

4.  In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  contaminated  and  fused  (denatured)  material  was 
looked  upon  as  highly  dangerous.  Sorne  companies  charged  it  off  as  a  complete  loss,  but 
others  kept  it  on  their  shelves,  hoping  that  some  use  might  be  developed  for  it  in  the  future. 
Some  plasma  was  discarded  on  the  ground  that  it  had  lost  its  original  properties.  A  good 
deal  was  used  experimentally,  in  attempts  to  devise  methods  of  salvaging  it,  such  as  recal¬ 
cification  and  chloroform  extraction.  Between  October  1942  and  February  1943,  many 
large  batches  of  contaminated  plasma  were  used  in  trial  runs  at  plants  preparing  to  process 
albumin,  so  that  good  material  would  not  be  wasted  getting  the  initial  difficulties  of  produc¬ 
tion  ironed  out.  It  was  not  until  July  1943  that  the  Harvard  pilot  plant  considered  it  safe 
to  use  contaminated  plasma  in  the  serum  program.  Any  diversion  of  such  plasma  to  this 
use  before  that  date  was  entirely  experimental,  and  the  material  used  was  of  no  value  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  criteria  in  the  National  Institute  of  Health  regulations  and  those  implied  in  the 
plasma  contracts. 

For  these  various  reasons,  the  forms  then  in  use  provided  no  method  of  accounting  for 
plasma  that,  for  contamination  and  other  reasons,  was  charged  off  on  the  report  but  was 
physically  retained  by  the  laboratory  for  possible  conversion  to  other  uses.  The  conversion 
of  contaminated  plasma  was  a  development  of  the  past  few'  months.  It  was  not  provided 
for  on  the  report  forms  previously  in  use  because  this  development  did  not  then  exist. 

National  Institute  of  Health  rulings  permitted  the  processing  of  liquid  plasma  into 
dry  plasma  if  contamination  was  limited  to  200  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter.  The 
rationale  was  twofold,  the  dilution  accomplished  by  pooling  the  bloods,  and  the  freezing 
and  drying  processes,  which  killed  organisms  in  this  number. 

5.  In  dealing  with  biologic  substances  of  this  nature,  and  in  such  volume,  it  was  not 
practical  to  interrupt  the  process  to  secure  measurements  exact  to  the  cubic  centimeter  at 
various  stages  of  production.  Originally  filling  and  sample  losses  were  simply  estimated 
(so-called  stick  measurements).  At  Dr.  Veldee’s  request,  in  October  1942,  uniform  measure¬ 
ments  were  made  in  all  laboratories,  though  it  was  still  impractical  to  account  accurately 
for  every  10  cc.,  or  even  every  100  cc. 

6.  The  blood  donor  centers  had  the  same  difficulties  as  the  laboratories.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  program,  donations  probably  averaged  20-30  ce.  less  than  present  donations. 
Even  at  the  time  of  this  report,  however,  the  amount  of  potentially  available  plasma  was  no 
better  than  an  estimated  average  determined  by  comparing  the  amount  in  individual  bottles 
as  they  arrived  with  the  average  yield  of  plasma  per  bleeding  as  determined  by  the  laboratory. 
Each  bleeding  ideally  yielded  300+ cc.  of  plasma,  the  equivalent  of  one  finished  standard 
package.  This  ideal  1 ;  1  ratio  wa^  based  on  the  assumption  that  each  bottle  of  blood  was 
completely  filled  (which,  for  the  reas  ns  already  stated,  it  was  not) .  It  also  made  no  allowance 
for  breakage,  positive  serology,  filling  losses,  or  contamination. 

Standards  of  performance  and  checks  of  eflBciency  of  operation  of  the 
processing  laboratories  by  the  American  Red  Cross  took  into  consideration  the 
realistic  factors  just  listed.  In  planning  for  deliveries  of  blood  to  the  processing 
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laboratories  to  meet  Army  contracts,  the  Red  Cross,  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  and  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  decided  that  a  ratio  of  1:1.2 
finished  packages  of  plasma  to  bleeding  would  represent  excellent  performance. 
As  of  31  August  1943,  the  ratio  was  1:1.079. 

A  further  check  on  laboratory  performance,  and  indirectly  on  the  overall 
accuracy  of  the  laboratory  records,  was  the  breakdown  sheet  for  mechanical 
and  contamination  losses  prepared  each  month  by  Dr.  Veldee.  Over  the  last 
2  months,  these  losses,  exclusive  of  serology  losses  of  0.30  percent,  amounted 
to  2.47  percent.  Thus,  without  taking  into  consideration  filling  and  sample 
losses,  there  was  a  known  and  recorded  loss  of  2.77  percent.  In  terms  of  the 
ratio  of  bleedings  to  finished  packages,  this  was  1.03  percent,  which  compared 
favorably  with  the  1:1.079  ratio  obtained  by  the  other  method  of  checking. 

There  were,  therefore,  five  bleedings  per  hundred,  or  1,500  cc.  of  plasma 
per  hundred  bloods,  not  accounted  for  statistically.  Sterility  samples  and 
similar  amounts  required  by  National  Institute  of  Health  regulations  amounted 
to  about  160  cc.  per  hundred  bloods.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  variation  of  the 
ideal  550  cc.  of  citrated  blood  per  donation  would  account  for  2,  000  cc.  per 
each  hundred  bloods  or  1,000  cc.  of  plasma.  This  left  340  cc.  of  plasma,  or 
something  over  one  bleeding  per  hundred,  to  cover  filling  and  other  incidental 
production  losses  that  could  not  be  measimed. 

It  was  Captain  Taylor’s  opinion  that  those  examining  the  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  to  date  did  not  completely  understand  the  bacli^round  of  the  plasma 
production  program  and  the  early  difficulties  it  encountered.  Also  they  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  medical  knowledge  to  assess  phases  of  operation  and 
production  which  did  not  lend  themselves  to  mathematical  calculations. 
For  these  reasons.  Captain  Taylor  questioned  the  justification  for  the  some¬ 
what  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  present  system  of  recording.  By  far  the 
laigest  numbers  of  errors  were  clerical,  and  simple  auditing  of  the  monthly 
reports  would  easily  correct  that  situation.^ 

Changes  in  Reporting  Practices 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various  components  of  the  plasma 
program  on  1  October  1943,  reporting  practices  were  discussed  in  detail  (64). 
It  was  not  believed  that  the  correction  of  the  errors  complained  of  by  the 
Renegotiation  Division  would  present  great  difficulties  or  require  basic  changes 
in  present  policies. 

Colonel  Kendrick  and  Captain  Taylor  pointed  out  that,  at  the  present 
time,,  there  was  no  known  method  of  salvaging  contaminated  blood,  and 
dropping  it  from  accountability  represented  no  problem  at  all;  it  would  never 

<  Captain  Taylor  also  pointed  out  in  this  memorandum  that  the  penalty  clause  in  the  contracts,  particularly  its  in¬ 
vocation,  should  be  clarified.  The  legal  mechanism  (or  imposition  of  penalties  was  not  within  the  competence  of  in¬ 
terested  medical  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  negligence  or  deviation  from  expected  or  average  performance  were  to 
be  the  basis  for  its  invocation,  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  intimate  knowledge  of  plasma  processing— that  is,  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the  Blood  Research  Division,  Army  Medical  School,  and  other  agencies— 
should  be  sought  before  action  was  taken. 
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be  dropped  on  one  report  and  picked  up  on  another.  They  also  emphasized 
the  difficulties  that  would  face  laboratories  if  they  tried  to  take  precise  in¬ 
ventories  of  material  which  they  had  retained  on  their  own  initiative,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  eventually  be  useful,  and  which  was  frequently  stored  in 
containers  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  They  thought  that  an  approximate 
report  in  liters  should  be  permitted.  Also,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  storage 
problem  faced  by  some  processing  laboratories,  these  officers  proposed,  with 
Dr.  Veldee’s  concurrence,  that  contaminated  material  on  hand  before  1  August 
1943  should  be  destroyed. 

Auditing  arrangements  for  the  correction  of  mathematical  errors  were 
suggested,  and  it  was  also  proposed  that  the  same  auditor  who  performed 
this  task,  and  who  thus  became  familiar  with  the  form  and  content  of  the  re¬ 
ports  and  the  problems  involved,  should  make  a  monthly  audit  of  all  reports 
in  the  future. 

On  6  November  1943,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  at  the  1  October 
1943  meeting,  a  preliminary  letter  was  sent  to  the  processing  laboratories 
from  the  Army  Medical  Purchasing  Office  in  New  York  incorporating  the 
following  information: 

1.  Recent  developments  indicated  the  possibility  that  blood  or  plasma 
hitherto  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  use  because  of  contamination  or  for  other 
reasons  could  be  salvaged  for  certain  purposes. 

2.  At  the  request  of  the  Army,  several  laboratories  had  been  retaining 
this  material  and  had  sometimes  overloaded  their  storage  facilities  with  it. 
Permission  to  discard  all  such  material  on  hand  before  1  August  1943  was 
therefore  granted  all  laboratories. 

3.  Hereafter,  no  such  material  would  be  discarded  without  first  obtaining, 
through  the  contracting  officer.  Army  Medical  Purchasing  Office,  permission 
of  the  chief.  Laboratory  of  Biologies  Control,  National  Institute  of  Health. 

4.  Hereafter,  a  supplement  should  be  filed  with  each  monthly  report 
indicating  the  material  charged  off  in  all  stages  of  processing,  the  volume  to 
be  reported  in  liters.  If  exact  quantities  were  not  readily  obtainable,  as  nearly 
accurate  estimates  as  possible  should  be  used. 

Detailed  instructions  for  the  reports  to  be  required  in  the  future  were 
sent  to  all  processing  laboratories  from  the  Army  Medical  Purchasing  Office 
on  17  May  1944  {66). 

LOSSES 
Total  Losses 

In  the  Journal  oj  the  American  Medical  Association  for  12  September 
1942,  Dr.  Taylor  summarized  the  losses  which  had  occurred  in  320,442  bloods 
collected  up  to  1  May  1942  as  follows  {66): 

Breakage,  0.345  percent,  including  126  bottles  broken  in  transit  and  842  cracked  during 
centrifugation. 
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Hemolysis,  0.569  percent.  All  bnt  406  of  the  1,591  units  lost  in  this  category  had  to 
be  discarded  because  the  blood  froze  when  inadequate  shipping  arrangements  allowed  it 
to  be  exposed  for  considerable  periods  to  subzero  weather.  Some  early  losses  occurred 
because  of  failure  to  remove  the  Dry  Ice  used  for  precooling  shipping  containers. 

Contamination,  2.26  percent.  The  loss  of  6,260  bloods  from  this  cause  was  considered 
small  in  view  of  the  16  bleeding  centers  and  4  processing  laboratories  which  had  entered 
the  project  without  any  previous  experience  in  this  field. 

Miscellaneous,  0.284  percent.  In  all,  794  tinits  in  this  category  had  to  be  discarded. 
Railroad  breakdowns  resulting  from  weather  conditions  caused  some  bloods  to  be  held 
beyond  the  time  permitted  by  National  Institute  of  Health  specifications.  One  pool  of 
36  bloods  had  to  be  discarded  because  it  contained  blood  from  a  donor  who  developed 
typhus  fever. 

Most  blood  that  was  discarded  was  made  into  typing  sera  or  was  used 
in  pilot  bottles  to  test  moisture  content. 

The  final  report  of  the  American  Red  Cross  {50)  shows  a  loss  of  204,848 
bloods  (1.6  percent)  of  a  total  of  12,589,034  delivered  to  the  processing  lab¬ 
oratories  (table  8).  It  will  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  earlier  report,  bacterial 
contamination  was  the  major  cause  of  losses  but  the  percentage  had  been 
materially  reduced,  as  had  that  of  all  the  other  causes  listed  in  the  first  report 
in  1942. 

Losses  From  Contamination 

The  risk  of  contamination  was  fiirst  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  May  1941  {25),  when  it  was  learned 
that  a  pool  of  40  bloods  being  processed  in  a  commercial  laboratory  had  been 
found  to  be  contaminated.  It  was  recommended,  to  prevent  wastage  from 
this  cause,  that  pools  should  consist  of  not  more  than  12  bloods.  Later, 
when  it  was  found  possible  to  process  contaminated  plasma  into  albumin, 
the  limits  were  successively  lifted  to  25  bloods,  and  then  to  50  and  more  {67). 

Two  special  experiences  with  losses  of  liquid  plasma  from  contamination 
are  sufficiently  instructive  to  be  reported  in  some  detail. 


Table  8. — Percentage  distribution  of  causes  of  204,848  losses  in  12,589,034  bloods  delivered 
to  plasma  processing  laboratories  in  World  War  II 


Causes  of  losses 

Number  of 
bottles 

Percentaice  of 
total  rolleclions 

Bacterial  contaminatiou _  _  _  _ J 

125,  748 

0.  99 

Positive  serology _  -  _  .  _ 

28,  364 

.  22 

Breakage  in  centrifuge _ 

17,  048 

.  13 

Breakage  in  transit  _ _ 

1,660 

.  01 

Hemolysis-- _  _  _  — .  .  . 

7,  567 

.  06 

Clotting _  .  . . . 

3,  727 

.  02 

Miscellaneous  _  . .  _  . ,  _  _  . .  _ 

20,734 

.  16 

1 

Total . . .  --  _ _ 

204,  848 

1.  6 
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First  experience. — When  the  liquid  plasma  center  was  inspected  on 
30  July  1943,  the  chief  problem  was  the  gradual  increase  in  contaminated  plasma 
which  had  occurred  over  the  last  4  months,  always  with  Staphylococcus  aUms. 
Contamination  was  occurring  in  the  pools  retained  in  the  center  as  well  as  in 
those  shipped  for  testing  to  the  Army  Medical  School.  The  circumstances 
were  always  the  same:  the  primary  culture  was  negative.  Cloudiness  began 
to  appear  in  the  pools  on  the  7th  or  8th  day,  and  culture  of  the  pilot  bottle  on 
the  10th  day  revealed  the  contaminant.  It  was  concluded  that  contamination 
probably  occurred  either  when  the  primary  culture  was  taken  or  when  Merthio- 
late  was  added. 

Investigation  of  the  technique  employed  at  the  center  made  clear  the 
prime  cause  of  contamination,  that  the  bottles  were  being  entered  at  the  free 
hole  (p.  386),  where  the  stoppers  were  only  IK  to  1  mm.  thick,  instead  of  at  the 
X-mark,  where  the  diaphragm  was  7  mm.  thick  and  sealed  itself  when  it  had 
been  penetrated,  as  the  thinner  diaphragm  did  not.  The  result  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  was  that  the  closed  system,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  sterility, 
ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  directed  that  this  practice  be  stopped  immediately.  It  was  also 
directed  that  individual  syringes  and  needles  be  used  to  introduce  Merthiolate 
into  the  pools;  that  the  practice  of  covering  the  plunger  of  the  syringe  with 
glycerin  be  discontinued;  and  that  as  few  technicians  as  possible  be  assigned 
to  aspirate  and  dispense  the  plasma,  so  that  responsibility  could  be  specified  if 
contamination  continued  to  occur. 

The  contamination  rate  at  this  center  promptly  fell  to  an  acceptable  level 
(less  than  1  percent)  and  continued  at  this  level  until  the  middle  of  December 
1943.  Then,  it  again  rose  sharply.  When  the  liquid  plasma  center  and  the 
blood  donor  center  which  supplied  it  were  visited  on  16-17  January  1944,  the 
cause  was  immediately  evident,  that  the  combined  bleedings  of  the  fixed  donor 
center  and  the  mobile  unit  were  amounting  to  500-580  per  day,  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  processing  capacities  of  the  liquid  plasma  center.  All  past  ex¬ 
perience,  in  both  hospital  and  commercial  laboratories,  had  shown  that  the 
contamination  rate  always  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blood  processed  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  laboratories  to  handle  it.  The 
current  policies  had  been  instituted  by  the  director  of  the  bleeding  center,  a 
civilian,  against  the  wishes  of  the  physician  in  chaise  of  the  center  and  the 
chief  of  the  laboratory  service  at  the  Army  liquid  plasma  center.  Unlike  most 
donor  centers,  this  center  was  operating  as  an  Army,  rather  than  as  a  Red  Cross, 
donor  center. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  operate  the  center  in  the  future  as  all  other 
bleeding  centers  were  operated,  with  the  technical  representative  of  the  Red 
Cross  responsible  for  personnel,  blood  quotas,  technical  procedures,  and  other 
policies.  Daily  bleedings  were  to  be  reduced  to  300  per  day.  With  these 
changes  enforced,  the  contamination  rate  again  dropped  to  an  acceptable  level. 
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Second  experience. — When  the  liquid  plasma  center  was  inspected  on 
12  Au^st  1943,  another  problem  in  contamination,  chiefly  from  Staphylococcus 
aureus,  was  encountered.  Several  explanations  for  the  3-percent  rate  were 
promptly  found. 

1.  Responsibility  could  not  be  individualized  because  of  the  number  of  technicians 
aspiratini;,  dispensing,  and  culturing  the  plasma. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  actual  preparation  of  the  plasma  be  limited  to  two  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  that  no  new  technicians  be  trained  in  these  special  procedures  until  the  contami¬ 
nation  rate  had  fallen  to  an  acceptable  minimum. 

2.  Similarly,  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  responsibility  for  autoclaving  bleeding  and 
aspirating  sets.  Untrained  technicians  were  being  permitted  to  operate  the  autoclave,  and 
undesirable  techniques  were  employed. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  trained  technician  be  made  responsible  for  the  sterilization 
of  all  sets;  that  the  autoclave  be  operated  at  15  pounds’  pressure  for  45  minutes;  and  that  a 
vacuum  be  pulled  for  at  least  20  minutes,  to  insure  dry  sets. 

3.  Plasma  was  aspirated  under  a  hood  in  a  cubicle  that,  because  of  the  heat,  could  not  be 
closed  tightly.  Windows  in  the  room  also  had  to  be  kept  partly  open. 

Nothing  could  be  done  at  the  time  to  improve  these  physical  conditions  except  to  urge 
all  possible  care  to  counteract  them. 

4.  Inspection  of  presumably  sterile  sets  showed  that  the  muslin  wrappers  were  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  glycerin;  the  humidity  was  high,  and  the  sets  therefore  remained 
continuously  wet.  When  they  were  opened,  excessive  amounts  of  glycerin  were  found  on 
the  aspirating  needles,  and  the  valves,  the  Penrose  drains,  and  other  parts  of  the  set  were  all 
bathed  in  it. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  use  of  glycerin  on  aspirating  needles  be  discontinued  at 
once. 

5.  The  Penrose  drains  used  in  the  sets  were  so  short  that  they  did  not  completely  cover 
the  aspirating  needles.  Also,  the  glass  funnel  tips  supposed  to  protect  the  tips  of  the  needles 
during  aspiration  were  frequently  broken,  so  that  the  rubber  on  the  end  of  the  drain  came 
into  contact  with  the  needle  each  time  a  plasma  bottle  was  penetrated. 

It  was  recommended  that  all  aspirating  sets  be  completely  reworked;  that  new  muslin 
wrappers  be  used;  that  the  Penrose  drains  used  be  long  enough  to  cover  the  needles ;  and  that 
new,  intact  glass  tips  be  supplied. 

The  prompt  fall  in  the  contamination  rate  at  this  liquid  plasma  center 
proved  once  again  the  extreme  importance  of  strict  attention  to  all  details  of 
the  procedure  if  a  safe  and  effective  product  were  to  be  secured. 

Processing  laboratories.- — The  rate  of  contamination  at  processing  labora¬ 
tories  was  generally  very  low.  When  it  rose  above  accepted  levels,  the  expla¬ 
nation  was  usually  evident.  In  October  1944,  for  instance,  the  high  rate  at 
one  firm  was  explained  by  a  break  in  technique;  namely,  permitting  rubber 
tubing  to  lie  around  for  3  or  4  days  before  it  was  sterilized.  Directions  were 
given  that  this  period  must  be  reduced  to  3  hours.  It  was  arranged  that  before 
further  release  of  material  from  this  laboratory,  at  least  100  packages  must  be 
tested,  half  at  the  Army  and  half  at  the  Navy  Medical  Schools. 

At  another  processing  firm,  a  high  rate  of  contamination  was  explained  by 
crowded  conditions  compounded  by  construction  work  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  laboratory.  The  physical  setup  continued  to  be  undesirable  but  the 
rate  fell  when  special  precautions  were  instituted,  and  it  reached  an  acceptably 
low  level  when  the  construction  work  was  finished. 
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Losses  From  Clotting 

Losses  from  clotting  were  small  in  the  total  plasma  program,  but  the 
possibility  was  the  occasion  for  a  number  of  heated  discussions  and  several 
special  investigations  in  1942.  The  question  first  arose  (^5)  in  a  letter  circu¬ 
lated  by  Dr,  Strumia  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  8  April 
1942,  in  which  he  incorporated  material  from  a  letter  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  to  the  Journal  oj  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  these  com¬ 
munications,  he  stated: 

1.  That  the  technique  employed  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  collecting  blood  for 
the  Armed  Forces  was  unsafe. 

2.  That  clotting  occurred  as  the  result  of  this  technique  in  from  12  to  30  percent  of  all 
bleedings  and  that  the  clots  varied  in  weight  from  a  few  grams  to  150  gm. 

3.  That  if  the  larger  (850-cc.)  bottles  used  by  Sharp  &  Dohme  were  employed,  instead 
of  the  750-cc.  bottles  then  used  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  if  the  bottles  were  agitated  during 
the  collection,  the  rate  of  clotting  would  be  12  percent. 

In  his  reply.  Dr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  agitation  of  the  bottle  during 
bleeding  had  never  been  a  part  of  Red  Cross  technique.  In  his  opinion.  Dr. 
Strumia ’s  statement  gave  rise  to  three  questions: 

1.  Did  clotting  occur  in  Red  Cross  donations  and  if  so,  did  it  occur  to  the  extent  stated? 

2.  If  clotting  did  occur,  could  it  be  overcome  by  any  special  technique,  such  as  agitation 
of  the  bottle  during  the  withdrawal  of  blood? 

3.  If  a  minimal  degree  of  clotting  occurred,  was  there  any  evidence,  experimental  or 
clinical,  to  prove  that  it  was  of  clinical  significance? 

A  number  of  investigations  were  undertaken  in  the  seven  processing  plants 
then  engaged  in  the  production  of  dried  plasma  to  settle  these  questions: 

1.  Statistical  analysis  of  approximately  200,000  bloods  processed  up  to  1  April  1942 
showed  that  only  97  had  been  discarded  because  of  gross  clotting.  The  explanation  was 
usually  small,  unnoticed  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,  which  had  permitted  the  citrate 
to  leak  out  slowly  and  resulted  in  the  collection  of  blood  without  any  citrate  solution  or 
with  an  ineffective  amount. 

2.  A  total  of  9,164  bloods  were  strained  through  coarse-  and  fine-mesh  screens  and  the 
solid  material  thus  secured  was  carefully  examined,  in  many  instances  by  Dr.  Taylor,  Major 
Kendrick,  or  Commander  Newhouser.  Results  varied  from  firm  to  firm  but  were  difficult 
to  state  comparatively  because  of  the  different  techniques  of  reporting.  Except  in  a  single 
laboratory,  the  rate  of  clotting  was  always  low,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  clots 
were  small.  The  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  clotting  at  the  single  laboratory  just  men¬ 
tioned  was  that  the  investigation  coincided  with  the  employment  of  five  part-time  women 
physicians,  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  field,  at  the  blood  center  supplying 
much  of  the  blood. 

3.  To  compare  the  collection  of  blood  with  and  without  agitation,  100  bloods  were 
carefully  agitated  during  collection  at  the  Red  Cross  Donor  Center  in  New  York.  No 
clots  were  found.  On  the  same  day,  with  the  same  personnel,  another  100  bloods  were 
collected  without  agitation.  One  clot,  114  inches  in  diameter,  was  found. 

4.  In  100  bottles  picked  at  random  from  collections  at  the  blood  donor  centers  feeding 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  four  clots  were  found,  the  largest  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
At  the  Sharp  &  Dohme  laboratory,  100  bottles  of  blood  were  collected  in  the  850-cc.  bottle 
in  which  it  had  been  stated  clotting  would  be  minimal,  with  and  without  agitation.  In  all, 
seven  clots  were  found,  four,  1  inch  in  diameter  and  three,  2  inches  in  diameter.  A  second 
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hundred  bloods,  collected  from  the  same  source  and  in  the  same  manner  the  following  day, 
revealed  six  clots,  ranging  from  1^  to  2J4  inches  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

It  was  concluded  from  these  various  investigations  that  the  degree  of 
clotting  at  the  donor  centers  across  the  country  was  of  no  real  significance; 
that  a  certain  amount  would  occur,  no  matter  what  system,  within  reason, 
was  employed  to  collect  the  blood;  and  that  considerably  more  conclusive 
evidence  must  be  produced  before  the  Red  Cross  technique  of  collecting  blood 
for  conversion  to  plasma  could  be  considered  unsafe.  No  such  proof  was 
ever  forthcoming. 

DISPOSITION  OF  SURPLUS  PLASMA 

The  accepted  potential  of  plasma  in  the  management  of  shock,  hemorrhage, 
burns,  and  special  diseases  is  evident  in  the  thesis  written  by  a  student  at  the 
George  Washington  University  School  of  Business  Administration  on  11 
January  1944,  entitled  “Potential  Post-War  Market  for  Dried  Blood  Plasma” 
(68).  At  that  time,  there  was  no  indication  of  the  risks  of  serum  hepatitis 
introduced  by  its  use,  a  risk  which  was  to  complicate  the  disposition  of  surplus 
stocks  and  lead  to  the  replacement  of  plasma  in  the  Korean  War  by  serum 
albumin  (p.  782). 

Among  the  earliest  plans  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  stocks  of  plasma 
at  the  end  of  the  war  was  Colonel  Kendrick’s  recommendation  after  his  visit 
to  the  Mediterranean  theater  in  October  1944.  At  that  time,  the  ratio  of 
blood  to  plasma  in  forward  areas  was  about  1:1,  and  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  approach  2:1.  Since  whole  blood  was  then  available  in  adequate 
quantities,  Colonel  Kendrick  thought  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
reducing  plasma  contracts  by  two  plans: 

1.  All  smaller  Red  Cross  bleeding  centers  should  be  closed  and  the  larger 
centers  (New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles)  should  be  operated  at  full  capacity. 

2.  All  surplus  stocks  of  plasma  in  oversea  theaters  should  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  at  once,  preferably  on  hospital  ships,  to  avoid  the  postwar 
difficulties  of  returning  surplus  material.  The  plasma  thus  returned  could  be 
used  for  years  to  come  (again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  danger  of  infec¬ 
tious  hepatitis  from  the  use  of  pooled  plasma  had  not  yet  been  realized) .  When 
this  recommendation  was  made,  recent  correspondence  had  shown  that  the 
European  theater  had  an  excess  of  plasma  on  hand  and  would  need  no  more  for 
at  least  6  months.  Inquiries  to  other  theaters  also  revealed  large  stocks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  this  time,  tentative  plans  had  already  been  made  to 
cut  back  production  of  plasma  so  that  contracts  could  be  terminated  promptly 
when  the  war  ended.  All  producers  were  asked  to  limit  their  purchases  of 
equipment,  and  contracts  were  made  for  the  minimum  practical  level. 

Long  before  the  war  ended,  requests  began  to  be  received  from  various 
civilian  agencies  and  institutions  for  unused  stores  of  plasma  and  its  byproducts. 
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for  use  therapeutically,  prophylactically,  and  experimentally.  The  first  official 
steps  in  the  disposition  of  surplus  plasma  were  not  taken,  however,  until  after 
the  war  with  Japan  ended. 

On  25  September  1945,  Mr.  DeWitt  Smith,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  {69),  inquired  of  The  Surgeon  General  whether  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  plasma  produced  from  blood  obtained  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
over  and  above  the  amount  the  Army  could  use  before  it  became  outdated. 
His  interest  in  the  matter  arose  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
people  who  had  contributed  the  blood  and  who  had  the  right  to  insist  that  it  be 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  and  not  wasted  by  deterioration.  If  there  were 
a  surplus,  Mr.  Smith  wished  to  know  whether  the  Army  would  release  it  without 
charge  for  appropriate  civilian  use,  also  without  charge. 

On  1  October  1945,  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk  {70)  replied  that,  while 
stoc  from  the  Pacific  had  not  yet  been  reported,  there  were  already  available 
overseas,  in  excess  of  Medical  Department  demands  for  the  next  14  months, 
387,385  large  packages  of  plasma  and  258,560  small  packages.  Available  in 
the  Zone  of  Interior  were  515,749  large  packages  and  346,670  small  packages. 
All  of  the  small  packages  and  all  but  75,000  of  tbe  large  packages  could  be 
transferred  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

On  5  November  1945,  General  Kirk  (77)  notified  Mr.  Smith  that  the  excess 
stocks  of  plasma  and  other  byproducts  described  in  his  1  October  letter  were 
now  available  for  transfer  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  Army  would  be  glad  to  store 
the  material  in  its  depots  until  the  Red  Cross  could  assume  ownership.  As  to 
material  overseas,  the  Army,  on  request,  would  bring  designated  amounts  to  the 
Zone  of  Interior  or  deliver  them  to  Red  Cross  depots  in  the  various  theaters. 
The  actual  ownership  of  the  material  was  to  remain  with  the  Government  until 
the  supplies  were  delivered  to  the  Red  Cross  at  the  designated  depots,  to 
which  they  would  be  shipped  at  Government  expense. 

In  this  letter,  which  was  to  constitute  the  terms  of  the  final  transfer  of 
excess  plasma  and  byproducts  by  the  Army  to  the  Red  Cross,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  these  materials  would  be  used  on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  public  and  other 
appropriate  use,  “consistent  with  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  donations,”  with 
the  distribution  left  “to  the  wise  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  Red  Cross.” 
It  was  also  noted: 

1.  That  the  Red  Cross  would  be  given  information  concerning  the  reactions  observed  in 
certain  groups  of  products. 

2.  That  the  dating  on  each  individual  package  made  it  quite  clear  as  to  the  period  in 
which  the  plasma  could  safely  be  used. 

3.  That  it  was  assumed  that  all  safeguards  would  be  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
this  material. 

General  Kirk’s  letter  was  formally  acknowledged  on  21  November  1945 
by  Mr.  Smith  {72).  All  proposals  in  it  were  accepted.  It  was  requested  that 
aU  oversea  supplies  be  transferred  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  on  shipping  instructions  to  follow  later. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the  disposal  of  surplus  plasma  is  best  told  in 
connection  with  the  story  of  hepatitis  (p.  674). 
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OFFERS  AND  PROPOSALS 

As  soon  as  it  became  public  knowledge  that  plasma  was  being  processed  for 
use  in  the  Armed  Forces,  proposals  to  manufacture  it  were  received  from 
individual  physicians  and  scientists,  university  and  other  research  laboratories, 
and  commercial  laboratories  not  already  engaged  in  the  program. 

It  was  the  policy,  so  far  as  practical,  to  inspect  the  facilities  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  plasma  should  be  processed.  In  no  instance  did  they  prove 
adequate  for  large-scale  production.  The  majority  of  smaller  commercial 
firms,  once  they  learned  how  delicate  and  complicated  a  process  large-scale 
production  of  plasma  (and  albumin)  was,  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  reply  to  proposals  to  alter  methods  of  production  was  also  usually  the 
same:  No  matter  how  excellent  the  proposed  change  might  be,  changes  in  an 
established  process  were  simply  not  practical  in  wartime  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  materials  and  also  because  a  change  in  any  step  of  the  process 
meant  changes  all  along  the  line,  which  meant  delays  that  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  what  amounted  to  a  crash  operation.  Most  clinical  proposals  were 
completely  impractical  in  the  circumstances  in  which  plasma  was  used. 

RED  BLOOD  CELL  RESIDUA 
Historical  Note 

When  Oswald  H.  Robertson  (73),  in  1917,  performed  the  first  transfusion 
with  banked  blood  (p.  5),  he  was  really  using  a  suspension  of  red  blood  cells 
and  not  whole  blood.  Two  years  earlier,  Rous  and  Turner  (74)  had  reported 
the  successful  experimental  use  of  the  same  method.  It  is  surprising,  in  view  of 
♦he  good  experimental  and  clinical  results,  that,  except  for  work  by  Castellanos 
and  his  group  (75,  76),  this  method  was  not  used  again  until  World  War  II. 
In  1940,  McQuaide  and  Mollison  (77)  reported  its  use  in  61  cases  of  anemia, 
with  8-percent  dextrose  in  isotonic  salt  solution  as  the  suspension  fluid.  The 
reaction  rate  was  6.5  percent. 

The  first  use  of  red  blood  cells  in  the  United  States  was  during  the  Blood 
for  Britain  project  (p.  13).  When  the  plasma,  which  was  sent  to  England, 
was  separated,  a  large  supply  of  red  blood  cells  was  left,  and  Scudder  and  his 
group  (78),  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York,  used  them  for  trans¬ 
fusion  in  227  cases.  As  a  rule,  500  cc.  of  the  cell  residual  was  used  in  500  cc. 
of  physiologic  salt  solution.  The  transfusions  were  type-specific,  and  the 
reaction  rate  was  comparable  to  that  at  the  hospital  for  transfusions  of  whole 
blood.  Other  civilian  hospitals  also  took  up  the  method,  but  it  did  not  come 
into  general  military  use  immediately  because  of  the  primary  necessity  for 
concentrating  all  efforts  on  plasma  production. 

As  the  red  blood  cell  program  finally  developed,  it  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  preparation  of  peptone  by  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  from  the  blood  sludge 
previously  discarded. 
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Organization  of  Red  Cross  Program 

The  distribution  of  red  blood  cells  to  hospitals  began  on  1  January  1943 
at  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Center  in  Detroit  {79),  but  it  was  not  until 
November  of  that  year  that  the  formal  program  was  set  up,  with  the  following 
arrangements  (80): 

1 .  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  through  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes.  Locally,  the  service  was  operated  through  the  donor 
centers  and  under  the  control  of  the  technical  supervisors  of  the  centers. 

2.  The  cellular  residue  was  released  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  vhich  had  title  to  it, 
to  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  for  distribution  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

3.  Since  the  cells  had  to  be  used  within  5  days  after  the  blood  was  collected,  the  method 
was  available  only  to  the  eight  or  nine  hospitals  immediately  adjacent  to  processing  labora¬ 
tories.  This  restriction  was  based  on  the  practical  consideration  that  the  blood  had  to  be 
transported  to  a  processing  laboratory  from  the  bleeding  center;  transported  back  to  the 
center  after  red  cells  and  plasma  had  been  separated;  and,  finally,  transported  to  the  hospital 
at  which  the  cells  were  to  be  used. 

4.  The  service  was  designed  primarily  for  military  hospitals  but  it  was  extended,  as 
was  practical,  to  hospitals  organized  and  equipped  for  such  a  service.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  16  March  1945  {81),  when  Dr.  Robinson  requested 
permission  to  extend  the  service  beyond  the  teaching  hospitals,  to  which  it  had  been  chiefly 
limited  up  to  this  time,  it  was  recommended  that  the  selection  of  additional  hospitals  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service. 

5.  All  procedures  in  each  hospital  from  the  time  the  blood  was  obtained  until  it  was 
dispensed  were  under  the  control  of  a  single  responsible  physician.  Both  physicians  and 
hospitals  had  to  agree  in  writing  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  methods  and  techniques  for 
the  use  of  suspended  red  blood  cells  and  had  to  assume  final  responsibility  for  their 
administration. 

6.  The  service  was  to  be  conducted  without  cost  to  those  served  and  without  financial 
profit  to  any  person  or  institution  connected  with  it.  All  expenses  were  bon)e  by  the 
National  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  by  the  mechanisms  already  in  operation. 


Technique  of  Collection,  Distribution,  and  Administration 

The  following  technique  was  specified  for  the  use  of  red  blood  cells,  the 
procedure  up  through  the  withdrawal  of  the  plasma  being  the  standard 
procedure  for  plasma  processing: 

1.  After  centrifugation  of  the  blood  and  withdrawal  of  the  plasma,  a  sterile  solid  rubber 
stopper  is  placed  in  the  bottle  containing  the  cells.  Only  type  O  cells  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  original  white  tag  is  left  on  the  bottle. 

2.  The  cells  are  resuspended  in  a  dustproof  room,  with  a  filling  burette,  in  a  pyrogen- 
free  physiologic  salt  solution  (or  other  solution  approved  by  NRC).  The  diluent  is  added 
as  soon  as  possible  after  centrifugation.  Another  sterile  solid  rubber  stopper  is  inserted. 

3.  The  resuspended  cells  are  returned  in  refrigerated  containers  to  the  blood  donor 
center,  where  the  tags  on  the  bottles  are  checked  with  the  original  list.  Pilot  tubes  are  not 
returned. 

4.  The  resuspended  cells  are  stored  in  the  icebox,  at  temperatures  between  39°  and 
50°  P.  (4°  and  10°  C.).  Before  they  are  distributed,  the  cells  are  inspected  for  hemolysis 
and  possible  color  changes. 
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5.  The  dispensing  laboratory  or  blood  donor  center  must  ascertain  the  sterility  of  all 
cell  suspensions.  Fifty  negative  cultures,  by  the  technique  required,  must  be  obtained  before 
any  cell  suspension  is  distributed.  Thereafter,  every  fifth  bottle  must  be  tested  until  300 
negative  cultures  are  obtained.  Then  one  bottle  is  tested  by  random  selection  every  day  of 
operation. 

6.  If  any  contamination  is  detected,  all  red  blood  cell  activities  must  be  stopped  until 
an  adequate  explanation  is  obtained  by  investigation  of  all  possible  causative  factors. 
Sterility  tests  must  be  reinstituted  by  the  required  techniques  before  cell  suspensions  are 
again  released  for  distribution. 

7.  After  distribution,  the  cell  suspensions  must  be  stored  at  the  temperatures  specified. 
If  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  temperature  has  fallen  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
suspensions  must  be  discarded. 

8.  The  bottles  are  observed  at  intervals  for  hemolysis  or  for  color  changes  in  the  super¬ 
natant  fluid.  If  a  violac(>ou.s  or  blackish-red  coloration  is  apparent,  or  there  is  any  question 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  suspension,  or  any  unusual  odor  is  detected,  the  cells  must  be 
discarded. 

9.  The  cells  must  be  used  within  5  days  of  the  date  of  bleeding. 

10.  The  suspension  must  not  be  dispensed  from  the  original  container  but  must  not 
be  removed  from  it  until  just  before  it  is  to  be  used.  As  it  is  emptied  into  the  dispensing 
flask,  it  is  carefullj'  observed,  so  that  gross  clotting,  unusual  odors,  or  other  changes  will  be 
detected.  Retyping  and  crossmatching  are  done  immediately  before  the  cells  are  used. 
The  suspension  must  be  given  within  5  hours  of  the  time  the  bottle  is  opened. 

1 1 .  The  suspension  is  filtered  through  four  layers  of  a  44  by  40  bandage  roll  or  through 
the  100-mesh  stainless  steel  filter  in  the  blood  transfusion  set.  It  is  not  warmed.  If  the 
entire  contents  of  a  bottle  are  not  used,  the  unused  portion  is  discarded. 

12.  Bottles  in  which  cells  were  delivered  must  be  returned  to  the  blood  donor  center 
whence  they  were  dispensed,  each  bottle  accompanied  by  a  properly  executed  report  of  the 
transfusion. 

These  reports  became  the  property  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  .-c/\  iv-e, 
and  its  approval  before  publication  of  any  data  or  other  material  concerning 
the  experience  was  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  cell  suspensions  were 
furnished  to  hospitals  and  physicians. 

The  handling  of  the  red  blood  cells  by  three  separate  groups  of  persons 
offered  chances  for  breaks  in  technique  because  of  the  divided  responsibility,  as 
well  as  for  errors  in  transcription  and  for  other  reasons.  It  was  therefore 
imperative  that  the  regulations  laid  down  be  followed  without  any  deviations. 

Hospitals  were  cautioned  not  to  use  red  blood  cell  suspensions  for  pregnant 
women  or  women  in  the  postpartum  period  without  an  investigation  of  the 
Rh  factor.  In  cases  of  doubt,  only  Rh-negative  cells  were  used.  The  same 
precautions  were  observed  when  repeated  transfusions  were  given  with  red 
cell  suspensions. 

The  Detroit  Experience 

The  Detroit  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Center  had  the  first  experience  with 
red  blood  cell  transfusions  as  well  as  the  most  extensive;  before  the  war  ended, 
Dr.  Warren  B.  Cooksey,  the  technical  supervisor,  had  supervised  almost 
18,000  transfusions  with  resuspended  red  cells  in  14  local  hospitals. 

The  first  report  by  Dr.  Cooksey  and  Lt.  William  H.  Horwitz,  MC,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  oj  the  American  Medical  Association  on  1  April  1944, 
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covered  4,050  of  the  7,864  cell  suspensions  delivered  to  the  Detroit  hospitals 
to  date  (82). 

Materials  and  methods. — As  a  rule,  500  cc.  of  saline-suspended  red  cells 
was  given.  When  large  amounts  of  blood  were  required,  two  or  three  trans¬ 
fusions  a  day  were  given,  though  on  a  few  occasions  two  to  three  bottles  of 
diluted  and  xmdiluted  cells  were  giv'en  as  a  single  transfusion. 

The  cells  were  prepared  by  the  immediate  resuspension  technique,  which 
made  it  possible  to  administer  them  by  the  gravity  method  through  a  standard 
18-gage  needle.  Earlier  investigators  had  shown  the  diflBculty  of  administering 
imdiluted  (packed)  red  cells  and  the  undesirable  pressure  needed  to  accomplish 
it.  Moreover,  resuspension  at  the  end  of  5  days’  storage  was  accompanied 
by  greater  hemolysis  and  more  fragility  than  when  resuspension  was  earned 
out  as  soon  as  the  plasma  was  withdrawn. 

Extensive  studies  carried  out  before  the  formal  program  was  instituted 
showed  no  contamination  in  any  sample,  and  later  studies  also  showed  none. 
When  suspensions  were  deliberately  contaminated  for  experimental  purposes, 
it  was  found  that  occasionally  within  24  hours,  and  almost  invariably  after 
48  hours,  the  affected  cells  turned  dark  red  and  the  supernatant  fluid  showed 
a  purplish-red  discoloration  that  at  once  distinguished  these  bottles  from  the 
others.  The  center  employed  a  method  of  distribution  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  hospital  to  receive  the  suspensions  earlier  than  48  hours  after 
the  blood  was  drawn,  and  this  macroscopic  observation  was  therefore  employed 
in  lieu  of  culture  of  each  bottle,  which  would  have  been  an  impossible  task. 
All  bottles  which  showed  any  discoloration,  as  well  as  aU  bottles  not  used  by 
the  fifth  day  after  bleeding,  were  discarded. 

Before  large-scale  distribution  of  these  cell  suspensions  was  permitted,  the 
effects  of  transfusion  were  studied  in  200  patients,  with  recollection  of  the 
demonstration  by  Denstedt  and  his  associates  (83)  and  by  MoUison  and  Young 
(84)  that  the  fate  of  stored  blood  in  vitro  does  not  parallel  its  fate  after 
transfusion. 

Hemoglobin  determinations  were  made  by  the  Haden-Hauser  technique 
(16  gm.  hemoglobin=  102  percent).  All  determinations  were  made  2  hours 
before  the  transfusion  and  were  repeated  serially  24  hours  after  it.  Urinalysis 
was  carried  out  before  the  transfusion  and  for  several  days  afterward,  to 
investigate  the  presence  of  hemoglobin  or  any  of  its  end  products.  The  icteric 
index  was  also  determined  before  the  transfusion  and  for  several  days  aftenvard. 
The  single  abnormality  in  the  series,  an  increase  in  the  icteric  index  and 
hemoglobinuria,  was  found  in  a  woman  with  Rh-positive  blood  and  a  grave 
anemia  of  pregnancy.  She  had  the  same  reaction  after  transfusions  of  stored 
whole  blood. 

Suspension  media. — At  first,  resuspension  was  accomplished  in  salt  solu¬ 
tion  (0.85  percent)  adjusted  to  a  pH  of  7.2.  It  was  then  found  that,  unless 
diluents  other  than  physiologic  salt  solution  were  used,  cells  returned  to  the 
center  after  high  speed  centrifugation  showed  considerable  hemolysis  or 
alterations  in  the  fragility  index.  Five-percent  glucose  solution  in  distilled 
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Chart  6. — Hemolytic  effect  of  various  diluting  solutions  *•  * 


1  Number  o(  bottles  with  clear  supernatant  fluid  or  fluid  that  showed  only  a  trace  of  hemolysis  arc  shown  in  per¬ 
centages  by  days  from  day  of  bleeding. 

>  Each  point  on  the  graph  represents  observations  on  at  least  12  bottles:  Dextrose  in  distilled  water  (a),  isotonic 
solution  of  NaCl  (b),  Alsever’s  solution  (c),  undiluted  cells  (hemolysis  tested  by  dilution  wi^h  physiologic  salt  solution 
on  day  of  testing  only)  (d),  dextrose  In  saline  solution  (e),  and  Denstedt's  soiution  (0. 

water  produced  complete  hemolysis  within  a  short  time  (chart  6),  and  5-percent 
glucose  in  physiologic  salt  solution,  2-percent  glucose,  and  2-  and  5-percent 
sucrose  often  had  the  same  effect.  Alsever’s  solution  and  Denstedt’s  solution 
preserved  the  red  cells  for  much  longer  periods  of  time.  The  fragility  index 
was  initially  higher  with  both,  but  it  remained  at  a  more  constant  level  after 
the  fifth  day  than  did  the  index  of  saline-diluted  cells.  Hemolysis  and  fragility 
index  were  not  significantly  altered  when  the  amoimt  of  diluent  added  to  the 
packed  cells  was  so  varied  that  its  volume  was  a  quarter  of,  a  half  of,  or  equal 
to,  the  volume  of  the  cells. 

Results. — Typical  results  of  red  blood  cell  transfusions  were  the  hemoglobin 
elevations  in  629  transfusions  at  three  hospitals,  which  ranged,  per  500  cc.  of 
suspension  administered,  from  0.46  gm.  in  malignant  disease  to  1.3  gm.  in 
obstetric  cases.  The  red  blood  cell  increase  in  the  same  series  ranged  from 
123,157  per  cubic  centimeter  in  malignancy  to  497,000  in  obstetric  cases. 

In  another  series  of  67  transfusions  given  to  25  patients,  the  average  hemo¬ 
globin  elevation  per  500  cc.  of  cellular  suspension  was  0.56  gm.  and  the  average 
red  blood  cell  increase  206,700  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Statistics  in  this  study  bore  out  the  observations  of  others  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reactions  was  less  with  resuspended  red  cells  than  with  stored  blood. 
In  one  series  of  413  red  blood  cell  transfusions  in  139  patients,  there  were  nine 
reactions,  2.1  percent.  The  definition  of  a  reaction  was  a  chill  followed  hy  a 
temperature  elevation.  When  342  whole  blood  transfusions  were  given  to  the 
same  group  of  patients,  there  were  12  reactions,  3.5  percent.  There  was  3 
percent  of  reactions  in  the  629  transfusions  just  mentioned. 
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The  New  York  Experience 

The  New  York  experience  was  reported  in  1945  by  Dr.  William  Thalhimer, 
Associate  Technical  Director,  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service,  and 
Major  Taylor,  Technical  Director  (85). 

Materials  and  methods. — This  experience  was  based  on  761  transfusions 
of  centrifuged  type  O  ceUs  resuspended  and  stored  in  10-percent  com  syrup  for 
periods  up  to  60  days.  (By  the  time  the  report  was  published,  3,000  such  trans¬ 
fusions  had  been  given.)  The  transfusions  were  given  to  437  patients,  many  of 
whom  received  repeated  injections,  sometimes  daily,  sometimes  several  times 
weekly.  They  suffered  from  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  such  as  arthritis; 
Hodgkin’s  disease;  leukemia  of  several  tjrpes;  nephritis;  anemias;  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  inoperable  malignancies;  a  few  acute  conditions;  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  massive  hemorrhage  from  a  gastric  ulcer. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  investigation,  type-specific  cells  were  used,  but  as 
time  passed,  transfusions  were  limited  to  type  O  cells.  There  was  thus  much 
less  wastage  of  resuspended  cells,  and  the  possibility  of  transcription  errors  was 
reduced. 

At  first,  only  small  amounts  of  cells  resuspended  in  com  syrup  were  given. 
Later,  as  no  harmful  effects  were  evident,  the  amounts  were  gradually  increased 
from  50  to  75  cc.,  and  then  to  500  cc.,  per  transfusion.  Still  later,  a  number  of 
patients  were  given  1,000  cc.  in  single  injections,  and  several  received  1,000  cc. 
per  day  over  a  3-day  period.  The  patient  with  a  bleeding  gastric  ulcer  received 
3,500  cc.  in  7  days. 

Experimental  studies. — ^Before  cells  suspended  in  com  symp  were  used 
clinically,  a  long  series  of  in  vitro  and  animal  studies  were  carried  out.  The 
suspension  used  was  250  cc.  of  prechilled  (41®  F.,  5®  C.)  of  10-percent  corn 
syrup  (Corn  Products  Refining  Co.)  in  sterile,  pyrogen-free  distilled  water. 
The  composition  of  the  syrup  before  dilution  was  17.7-percent  dextrose; 
16.8-percent  dextrin  (pro-sugars);  and  19.7-percent  moisture. 

It  was  consistently  demonstrated  that  cells  thus  resuspended  were  more 
stable  and  less  fragile  at  the  end  of  21  days’  storage  at  41®  F.  (5®  C.)  than  were 
cells  suspended  in  physiologic  salt  solution,  Alsever’s  solution,  or  Denstedt’s 
solution  at  the  end  of  5  days.  The  amoimt  of  hemoglobin  in  the  supernatant 
fluid  averaged  from  30  to  40  mg.  percent  at  the  end  of  21  days  in  com  syrup 
against  100  mg.  percent  at  the  end  of  5  days  in  saline  solution. 

No  deleterious  effects  were  evident  in  rabbits  which  received  repeated 
injections  of  large  amoimts  of  10-percent  corn  syrup,  sometimes  as  many  as  20 
injections  in  40  days.  There  was  also  no  evident  deleterious  effect  on  rabbit 
cells  preserved  in  corn  syrup  for  7  to  28  days.  Finally,  histologic  examinations 
of  animal  tissues  showed  no  pathologic  changes  and  no  deposits  of  iron  pigment. 

The  freezing  point  of  the  corn  syrup  was  the  same  as  that  of  0.85-percent 
sodium  chloride  solution.  In  behavior,  the  syrup  appeared  to  be  isotonic,  or 
very  slightly  hypertonic,  for  blood  cells.  It  was  speculated  that  the  dextrins 
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in  it,  because  of  their  molecular  size,  might  function  somewhat  as  the  original 
plasma  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  stored,  resuspended  cells. 

The  length  of  survival  of  transfusetl  cells  was  studied  by  the  Ashby  tech¬ 
nique  (p.  260),  which  was  followed  closely,  since  it  was  found  that  deviations 
from  it  gave  inconsistent  and  inaccurate  results.  Counts  were  always  made  in 
duplicate,  and  unless  the  two  counts  were  reasonably  close,  the  whole  procedure 
was  repeated.  In  the  253  consecutive  nonagglutinable  cell  counts  done  in 
duplicate  on  patients  of  A  and  B  groups  who  had  been  transfused  with  group 
O  cells,  the  average  difference  between  the  counts  was  14,000  nonagglutinable 
cells  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  unavoidable  error — which  is  present  in  all  red 
cell  counting  by  even  the  most  competent  technicians — did  not  exceed  10 
percent. 

Results. — Clinical  results  in  patients  treated  with  red  blood  cells  re¬ 
suspended  in  corn  syrup  were  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  same  amounts  of  whole  blood  of  the  same  age.  There  were  no 
evident  deleterious  effects,  and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  hemoglobinuria, 
hemoglobinemia,  and  jaundice.  A  number  of  patients  showed  prolonged 
beneficial  effects  under  truly  adverse  conditions.  Some  cases  suggested  that 
adequate  amounts  of  blood  given  over  short  periods  of  time  had  a  more  generally 
beneficial  effect,  and  a  more  sparing  effect  on  the  bone  marrow,  than  the  same 
total  amount  given  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  a  plan  often  necessary  because 
of  the  difficulU'  of  securing  donors. 

The  greatest  field  of  usefulness  of  resuspended  red  blood  cells  was  in  chronic 
secondary  anemias  of  various  origins.  The  cells  were  available  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  experience  soon  showed  that  large  amounts  could  be  injected 
within  relatively  short  periods.  Whole  blood,  because  of  its  greater  viscosity, 
more  effective  osmotic  pressure,  high  cost,  and  relative  scarcity,  was  seldom 
used  in  this  type  of  anemia.  Another  advantage  of  the  cell  resuspension  tech¬ 
nique  was  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  fluid  injected,  which  was  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit  in  such  conditions  as  cardiac  failure. 

The  New  York  experience  furnished  significant  information  about  the 
safety  of  injecting  older  blood.  Some  of  the  382  transfusions  given  to  125 
patients  at  Montefiore  Hospital  were  given  with  red  blood  cells  only  3  days 
old,  but  in  many  instances  the  cells  were  7.  14,  22,  and  24  days  old.  In  two 
instances,  they  were  31  days  old,  and  in  two  other  cases  they  were  38  and  41 
days  old,  respectively.  One  patient  received  transfusions  with  cells  that  were 
50  and  60  days  old,  respectively. 

The  survival  of  transfused  cells  dropped  off  sharply  after  storage  periods 
of  more  than  24  days.  The  survival  of  cells  stored  for  30,  40,  50,  and  60  days 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  survival  of  transfused  whole  blood  stored  for 
the  same  intervals.  Although  from  20  to  40  percent  of  these  cells  survived  in 
the  recipient  circulation  from  2  to  10  days,  it  w'as  concluded  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  transfuse  cells  stored  for  these  periods  unless  an  emergency 
existed  or  fresher  cells  were  not  available.  The  results  with  cells  stored  in 
com  syrup  for  21  days  were  just  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  with  blood 
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stored  in  ACD  (acid-citrate-dextrose)  solution  for  the  same  interval,  but, 
after  the  desired  studies  had  been  made,  a  14-day  expiration  period  was 
established. 

The  experience  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  192  transfusions  in  150  patients, 
paralleled  that  just  described  for  the  Montefiore  Hospital.  On  the  strength  of 
these  results,  cells  resuspended  in  10-percent  corn  syrup  came  to  be  preferred, 
because  of  their  longer  life,  to  those  resuspended  in  physiologic  salt  solution. 
When  only  red  blood  cells  were  needed,  clinical  results  indicated  that  a  trans¬ 
fusion  of  centrifuged  cells  resuspended  in  10-percent  com  syrup  gave  as  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  a  transfusion  of  whole  blood. 

Extension  of  Service 

Experiences  at  other  civilian  and  military  hospitals  paralleled  those  just 
described  at  Detroit  and  New  York.  The  first  red  blood  cell  service  set  up  at 
a  military  hospital  was  established  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  in  1942.  By  the  spring  of  1944,  the  use  of  red  blood  cell  trans¬ 
fusions  was  standard  at  all  Army  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  near 
enough  to  processing  laboratories  for  the  material  to  be  delivered  to  them  by 
automobile.  This  policy  resulted  in  a  great  saving  in  the  use  of  whole  blood. 

Proposals 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  medical  officers  not  directly  connected 
with  the  blood  program  was  one  for  the  use  of  red  blood  cells  in  pooled  plasma 
in  forward  hospitals  and  on  the  battlefield.  The  [x>oled  plasma,  this  particular 
ofiicer’s  argument  ran,  was  already  available  in  these  areas,  and  the  red  blood 
cells  could  be  sent  overseas,  by  plane,  preserved  in  glucose  for  14  days.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  morale  of  woimded  men  would  be  raised  if  they  knew  they 
would  receive  whole  blood  and  not  plasma.  He  also  recommended  the  method 
for  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals. 

The  Transfusion  Branch,  Surgical  Consultants  Division,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  explained  to  the  writer  that  his  plan  was  not  necessary  in 
the  Zone  of  Interior,  where  a  modification  of  it  was  already  employed,  and 
was  not  feasible  in  forward  areas  overseas,  where  present  plans  did  not  provide 
for  typing  in  the  field,  since  blood  grouping  was  done  before  whole  blood  was 
released.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  mechanical  mixing  of  blood  cells 
and  plasma  would  require  equipment  not  then  supplied.  It  would  be  hazard¬ 
ous  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  contamination  even  in  a  well-controlled 
laboratory,  and  extremely  dangerous  in  forward  areas  and  under  field  condi¬ 
tions.  Not  included  in  the  letter  to  the  writer  was  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  correspondence  (March  and  April  1944),  it  was  entirely  feasible  to  fly 
whole  blood  overseas^ — as  was  done  5  months  later — but  that  The  Sui^eon 
General  had  rejected  the  suggestion  when  it  was  made  to  him  in  November 
1943  (p.  465). 
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CHAPTER  XII 


The  Bovine  and  Human  Albumin  Programs 

Part  I.  Bovine  Albumin 

In  the  spring  of  1940,  when  medical  resources  first  began  to  be  mobilized 
with  the  realization  that  the  United  States  would  eventually  enter  World 
War  II,  the  use  of  blood  serum  for  shock  and  other  conditions  was  limited  to 
a  few  pioneer  workers  in  a  few  medical  centers.  Serum  albumin,  which  was 
to  prove  the  mainstay  of  the  Navy,  had  not  yet  been  developed.  Work  with 
bovine  albumin  was  limited  to  a  few  pilot  studies,  chiefly  by  Wangensteen  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  (1). 

The  bovine  albumin  program  in  World  War  II  began  in  late  1940  and  pro¬ 
gressed  in  a  aeries  of  highly  encouraging  developments  until  July  1942,  when 
the  first  real  setback  was  encountered,  in  the  form  of  a  fatal  case  of  apparent 
serum  sickness.  Because  the  jwtentialities  of  this  form  of  therapy  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  outweigh  the  risks,  the  program  was  continued  cautiously.  A  number 
of  serious  reactions,  however,  occurred  in  volunteers  used  for  testing  purposes, 
and,  when  a  second  fatal  case  of  serum  sickness  of  an  unusual  type  was  en¬ 
countered  in  February  1943,  further  work  with  bovine  albumin  was  regarded 
as  unjustified,  and  the  program  was  officially  discontinued  the  following  month. 
It  was  a  truly  discouraging  end  to  a  highly  promising  project. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  questions  raised  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Trans¬ 
fusions,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  31  May  1940  {2),  was  the  possible  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  substitute,  preferably  synthetic,  for  human  plasma.  At  this 
same  meeting,  “in  the  interest  of  clear  thinking,”  it  was  proposed  that  protein 
chemists  be  brought  into  the  work,  and  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn 
(fig.  73),  Department  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  School,  was 
obtained  (p.  336).  A  synthetic  substitute  was  not  developed  during  World 
War  II,  but,  as  just  indicated,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  went  into  the 
development  of  a  bovine  substitute  for  human  serum  albumin. 

The  first  step  in  the  program  was  a  report,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  30  November  1940  (5),  of  previous  work 
with  bovine  and  human  plasma  by  Dr.  Owen  H.  Wangensteen,  Department  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School.  His  presentation,  like  his 
first  publication  on  the  subject  (I),  made  it  clear  that  the  intravenous  clinical 
administration  of  bovine  plasma  had  not  yet  been  established  as  a  safe  routine 
hospital  procedure.  His  work,  however,  had  indicated  that  this  agent  could  be 
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Figure  73. — Edwin  J.  Cohn,  Ph.  D. 


given  by  this  route  to  some  patients  in  fairly  large  quantities.  It  was  Dr. 
Wangensteen’s  opinion  that,  when  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  this 
method  became  clear,  it  was  likely  that  it  would  become  a  practical  hospital 
procedure  “useful  in  civil  as  well  as  in  war  surgery  for  various  purposes  having 
to  do  with  contracted  blood  volumes  and  protein  stores.” 

The  first  decision  in  the  bovine  albumin  program  concerned  the  agent 
to  be  used;  namely,  serum,  plasma,  or  a  purified  fraction  of  one  or  the  other. 
As  the  experiments  in  the  Harvard  laboratory  progressed  (4),  it  became  clear 
that  the  albumin  fraction  had  many  desirable  physiologic  and  chemical  prop¬ 
erties  and  that  it  was  more  stable,  less  viscous,  and  less  antigenic  than  whole 
plasma.  It  also  had  a  lai^er  relative  osmotic  effect.  Chemically,  Dr.  Cohn 
reported,  there  appeared  to  be  no  difference  between  human  and  bovine  al¬ 
bumin.  They  were  the  same  as  to  solubility,  isoelectric  point,  electrical  charge, 
mobility,  electrophoretic  pattern,  sedimentation  constant,  and  shape.  The 
difference  between  them  could  be  detected  only  by  precipitin  tests. 

Preparation.- — Bovine  serum  albumin  was  first  prepared  by  a  large-scale 
ethanol-water  fractionation  method,  with  purification  by  isoelectric  precipita¬ 
tion.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  technique,  which  had  been  developed  in 
the  Harvard  laboratory,  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  material  could 
be  passed  through  a  Seitz  filter.  The  globulin  content  was  undesirably  high, 
1  percent,  and  the  single  commercial  firm  (Armour  Laboratories  Division  of 
Armour  &  Co.)  attempting  to  produce  bovine  albumin  was  having  a  great  deal 
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of  difficulty  in  reducing  it.  This  firm,  incidentally,  clearly  understood  that  if 
an  acceptable  product  was  finally  accomplished,  it  would  have  no  monopoly 
on  the  process. 

Beginning  with  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
on  19  April  1941  (4),  successive  reports  were  made  on  the  clinical  testing  of 
bovine  albumin.  It  was  Dr.  Cohn’s  opinion  then,  and  continued  to  be  his 
opinion  until  almost  the  end  of  the  project,  that  reactions  observed  were  more 
probably  the  result  of  globulin,  which  might  be  present  in  such  small  amounts 
as  not  to  be  demonstrable  by  present  techniques  than  the  result  of  albumin 
per  se. 

Dr.  Cohn  listed  as  immediate  objectives  in  clinical  tests: 

1.  Further  proof  that  beef  albumin  would  replace  blood  lost  in  acute  hemorrhage. 

2.  Proof  that  it  would  replace  plasma  in  shock.  At  this  time,  Dr.  Cohn  could  not 
recommend  it  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Statistical  studies  on  such  matters  as  the  incidence  of  serum  disease  and  the  safety 
of  multiple  injections. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  group  at  Harvard,  based  on  their  immunologic 
studies,  that  beef  albumin  was  remarkably  inert  in  the  circulation,  in  which  it 
remained  detectable  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  was  apparently  a  fairly  poor 
antigen  in  the  human  bloodstream. 

PROGRESS  OF  PROGRAM 

Since  bovine  albumin  does  not  appear  in  human  urine,  animal  experiments 
were  necessary  to  determine  its  ultimate  fate  in  the  body.  Studies  conducted 
by  Dr.  Orville  T.  Bailey,  Harvard  Medical  School,  on  rabbits  indicated  that 
such  tissue  changes  as  occurred  were  apparently  reversible  and  were  of  biologic 
rather  than  clinical  interest.  Nothing  resembling  amyloid  was  observed  {5,  6). 

By  July  1941,  the  crystallized  bovine  albumin  originally  produced  had  been 
greatly  improved  in  purity.  The  coloration  always  present  in  all  albumin 
preparations  disappeared  upon  recrystallization,  a  phenomenon  which  suggested 
that,  in  both  human  and  bovine  products,  the  coloration  was  chiefly  dependent 
upon  concentrations  of  globulins,  especially  beta  globulin,  in  them. 

By  April  1942,  progress  had  been  so  satisfactory  in  all  respects  that  a 
detailed  report  on  the  crystallization  of  bovine  albumin  was  made  to  NRC 
(National  Research  Council),  acting  for  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research, 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  (7).  This  report  included  in¬ 
structions  for  the  preparation  of  crystallized  bovine  albumin,  a  tabulation  of  its 
physical  constants  in  solution,  a  complete  report  of  its  molecular  properties  in 
comparison  with  those  of  human  serum  albuxnin,  a  report  on  the  experimental 
histologic  effects  of  the  crystalline  preparation,  and  the  course  and  progress  of 
commercial  preparation  of  the  i.iaterial  at  the  Armour  Laboratories.  A  prog¬ 
ress  report  on  the  clinical  experience  to  date  was  also  included. 

When  no  detectable  globulin  was  found  in  the  available  preparations  by 
chemical  tests.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Janeway  undertook  a  study  of  bovine  albumin 
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by  immunologic  methods.  His  results  led  him  to  conclude,  for  two  reasons, 
that  he  was  measuring  a  residual  impurity : 

1.  The  impurity  diminished  with  each  successive  rccrystallization.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  one  preparation,  which  was  recrystallized  four  times,  each  time  with  a  decrease 
in  the  prccipitable  substance. 

2.  The  same  results  were  always  obtained,  no  matter  what  preparation  of  crystallized 
bovine  albumin  was  used  in  adsorbing  the  antiserum. 

The  practical  application  of  these  results,  in  Dr.  Janeway ’s  opinion, 
involved  the  solution  of  two  problems : 

1.  The  development  of  a  more  potent  antiserum  to  provide  for  more  readily  detectable 
precipitation.  It  was  thought  that  an  alum-precipitated  antigen  might  be  useful. 

2.  The  development  of  a  more  accurate  method  of  quantitating  the  amount  of  precipi¬ 
tation.  It  was  thought  that  nephelometry  would  be  simpler  than  the  Kjeldahl  nitrogen 
technique  then  in  use. 

Plans  were  made  for  further  testing  by  immunologic  methods. 

At  the  conference  on  16  July  1942  (8),  plans  were  made  to  study  a  number 
of  points  concerning  bovine  albumin,  but  it  was  agreed  that,  important  as  were 
these  matters,  none  of  them  should  be  permitted  to  divert  attention  from  se¬ 
curing  answers  to  two  questions  of  primary  importance  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
(1)  the  safety  of  repeated  large  clinical  doses  of  bovine  albumin  and  (2).  its 
effectiveness  in  shock. 

At  this  conference,  the  first  instance  of  serious  serum  sickness  was  reported 
(p.330),  following  the  use  of  material  that  had  been  recrystallized  four  times. 
In  discussing  the  case,  Dr.  Cohn  said  that  when  bovine  albumin  of  satisfactory 
stability  had  been  obtained,  the  globulin  component  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  2  percent,  but  preliminary  work  had  shown  that  no  such  amount  of  globulin 
could  be  permitted.  Crystallization  was  therefore  undertaken,  and  clinical 
tests  were  begun  with  the  new  product  in  November  1941. 

Since  serum  sickness  had  not  been  eliminated  by  the  use  of  even  recrystal¬ 
lized  bovine  albumin,  material  was  being  sent  to  a  number  of  investigatoi's  who 
thought  that  they  could  despeciate  the  molecule,  and  similar  studies  were  being 
conducted  in  Dr.  Cohn’s  laboratory.* 

Three  months  later  (in  October  1942),  Armour  Lal>oratorics  was  producing 
bovine  albumin  with  0.01  percent  globulin,  and  tiie  Harvard  laboratory  was 
making  a  product  with  0.001  percent  (.9). 

CLINICAL  TESTING 
April  1941-June  1942 

The  development  of  the  bovine  albumin  program  in  respect  to  clinical 
testing  was  reported  at  various  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes  and  at  various  conferences,  aiul  is  most  conveniently  discussed  chrono- 


I  Tlip  clliilciims  tosliiii;  tiovlno  nlbuiiiln  ri'imrtpil  to  Dr.  Jiincway,  who  siiimnarlzcd  tlu  ir  datii  anil  passpil  it  on  to 
Dr.  Cohn  for  further  evaluation. 
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logically.  Dr.  Wangensteen,  who  was  continuing  his  personal  studies  with 
this  agent  {10),  also  reported  at  each  meeting. 

Encouraging  reports  were  made  at  the  meetings  on  19  April  1941  (table  9) 
{4)]  8  May  1941  {11)]  10  March  1942  {12)]  12  May  1942  {IS)]  and  23  June 
1942  {14)-  At  the  May  1942  meeting,  the  results  seemed  so  promising  that  it 
was  agreed  to  expand  the  testing  program,  heretofore  confined  to  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  and  Dr.  Wangensteen's  clinic,  to  certain  other  selected 
hospitals  as  supplies  permitted.^ 


Table  9. — Results  of  clinical  testing  with  bovine  albumin  to  19  April  1941 


Preparation 

Persons 

injected 

Amount 

Solution 

Reactions 

Armstrong  No.  3 . . . 

Number 

4 

Grams 

0.  4 

Percent 

4 

None. 

Armour’s  IV  W 

15%  ethanol . — 

4 

0.  4 

4 

None. 

Armour’s  IV  W 

40%  ethanol . . . 

1 

8 

4 

None. 

Armour’s  VII 

40%  ethanol . 

1 

4 

20 

?7Slight,  2  hr.  later. 

Armour’s  VII 

40%  ethanol . . 

2 

6 

4 

None. 

Armour’s  VII 

40%  ethanol . . 

1 

12 

4 

Serum  sickness  after  10  days. 

Armour’s  VII 

40%  ethanol . 

1 

16 

4 

??SIight,  immediate,  when  in- 

Armour’s  VII  W 

rework  brown  oil: 

(1)  40%  ethanol . 

1 

5 

10 

jection  too  rapid. 

None. 

(2)  10%  ethanol - 

1 

22.  5 

5 

None. 

July  1942 

7  July  . — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research  on 
7  July  1942  {15),  there  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  criteria  to  be  employed  in 
the  recommendation  of  bovine  albumin  for  military  use.  Capt.  C.  S.  Stephen¬ 
son,  MC,  USN,  thought  that  50-60  persons  should  first  be  injected  with  doses 
of  shock  size,  repeated  within  1  or  2  weeks,  and  followed  by  reinjections  of  25 
to  50  gm.  after  the  blood  was  free  of  circulating  antigen.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb 
deplored  the  selection  of  any  special  number  of  test  subjects.  Dr.  Wangensteen 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  recommend  bovine  albumin  after  it  had  been  used 
successfully  in  all  conditions  for  w^hich  plasma  was  used.  The  meeting  was 


2  Through  error,  this  promising  nows  was  rclcasod  to  the  press,  ami  it  had  an  immediately  adverse  effect  on  Red  Cross 
'olieltalion  of  Idood  donors. 
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reminded  by  the  representative  of  The  Surgeon  General  that  no  blood 
substitute  would  be  practical  under  combat  conditions  if  a  skin  test  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  it  was  'ised.  No  action  was  taken, 

16  July  . — At  the  Conference  on  Bovine  Albumin  on  16  Jul}"  1942  (8),  the 
outlook,  with  one  exception,  seemed  very  encouraging.  Only  four  reactions 
had  been  encountered  in  86  injections  of  crj-stalline  bovine  albumin,  in  amounts 
ranging  from  10  to  50  gm.,  against  the  same  number  in  35  injections  of  amor¬ 
phous  albumin.  Three  of  the  four  reactions  with  the  cr\’stalline  substance 
were  pyrogenic,  all  from  the  same  preparation  and  to  be  explained  by  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand  too  long  at  room  temperature  between  solution  and 
sterilization. 

The  fourth  reaction  introduced  a  disturbing  note,  for  it  was  a  case  of 
possible  serum  sickness.  The  summarized  case  history  follows: 

Case  1 . — A  62-year-old  Italian,  casually  selected  for  testing  during  an  u  neventf ul  convales¬ 
cence  from  herniorrhaphy  and  orchiectomy  (and  with  an  overlooked  previous  history  of  a 
20-pound  weight  loss  and  mild  epigastric  pain  during  the  preceding  6  months),  was  giv’en 
12.5  gm.  of  crystallized  bovine  albumin  twice,  at  a  6-day  interval.  The  first  injection  was 
with  a  preparation  suspected,  because  of  results  of  the  thermal  rabbit  test,  of  being  pyrogenic. 
On  the  10th  day  after  this  injection  (the  4th  day  after  the  second  injection),  he  developed 
fever,  anemia,  arthralgia,  edema,  purpura  due  to  capillary  fragility,  urticaria,  hypopro- 
teinemia,  and  nitrogen  retention.  The  fact  that  bovine  albumin  disappeared  more  rapidly 
than  usual  from  his  bloodstream,  and  that  he  had  a  strongly  positive  skin  test  as  soon  as  it 
disappeared,  favored  the  diagnosis  of  serum  sickness.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  seven 
blood  cultures  were  positive  for  Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  Contamination  was  suspected,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  this  patient  had  a  primary  bloodstream  infection. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  presentation  of  this  case  report,  the 
Navy  representative  stated  that  he  was  not  too  much  disturbed  by  a  single 
instance  of  serum  sickness,  especially  in  a  patient  with  so  many  other  compli¬ 
cations.  In  Dr.  Loeb’s  opinion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  others,  unless  testing 
was  proceeded  with  more  rapidly,  and  with  the  use  of  larger  doses,  the  problem 
of  bovine  albumin,  from  the  military  pwint  of  view,  would  become  academic. 

There  was  a  considerable  discussion  at  this  conference  of  the  risks  run  by 
subjects  and  investigators  in  this  kind  of  work.  Dr.  Wangensteen  thought 
that  the  administration  of  bovine  albumin  was  a  justifiable  therapeutic  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  carried  no  greater  risks  than  transfusion.  Others  took  the 
position  that  reinjections  into  healthy  subjects  carried  definite  risks  and  must 
usually  be  on  a  voluntarj^  basis.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  signed 
releases  were  not  binding  and  simply  emphasized  the  risks.  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock 
thought  that  medical  students  should  no  longer  be  used  as  subjects. 

The  conference  ended,  the  minutes  relate,  “on  an  optimistic  note.”  All 
present  believed  that  any  risks  involved  in  clinical  testing  were  justified  by  the 
encouraging  results  obtained  to  date  and  by  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

At  this  conference,  Dr.  Wangensteen  reported  that  40  to  60  percent  of  120 
of  his  patients  injected  with  whole  bovine  albumin  developed  serum  sickness. 
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usually  about  4  days  after  the  injection  had  been  concluded.  He  believed  the 
case  reported  at  this  meeting  to  be  an  instance  of  serum  sickness,  though 
modified  by  some  other  factor.  He  had  had  no  reactions  in  about  60  patients 
treated  with  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  preparations  of  serum  albumin 
prepared  by  Dr.  Cohn  and  his  group,  which  had  been  injected  in  amounts  of 
25  to  50  gm.  in  200  cc.  of  physiologic  salt  solution.  Six  of  these  patients  had 
previously  reacted  to  injections  of  bovine  plasma. 

October  1942 

When  a  Conference  on  Albumin  Testing  was  convened  on  19  October  1942 
(16),  part  of  the  picture  was  extremely  encouraging.  There  had  been  only  one 
immediate  anaphylactoid  reaction  in  170  first  injections,  and  none  in  over  100 
reinjections.  Of  36  injections  made  with  a  purified,  globulin-free,  well-tested 
bovine  albumin,  25,  in  which  no  reactions  had  been  experienced,  were  second, 
third,  or  fourth  injections. 

The  rest  of  the  picture.  Dr.  Janeway  reported,  was  highly  discouraging. 
The  patient  with  serum  sickness  reported  on  at  the  7  July  meeting  still  had 
severe  renal  damage.  There  had  been  a  high  incidence  of  serum  disease  in  the 
volunteers  being  studied  at  Welfare  Island,  the  Norfolk  Prison  Colony,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction.  Although  the  testing  group  had 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  and  to  inject  as  many  persons  as 
possible  three  times  each  over  a  3-month  period.  Dr.  Janeway  considered  that 
the  risks  had  become  too  great,  and,  on  18  September,  he  had  telegraphed  the 
investigators  to  discontinue  all  clinical  testing  until  further  notice. 

Dr.  Wangensteen  expressed  himself  as  having  been  surprised  and  disap¬ 
pointed  when  he  had  been  asked  to  discontinue  testing.  He  regarded  his 
results  with  the  new  preparation  as  most  encomaging.  He  had  given  126 
injections  to  80  patients  with  eight  inunediate  reactions  (one  anaphylactoid) 
and  four  delayed  reactions.  One  of  the  latter  occmred  21  days  after  the  in¬ 
jection  and  was  an  instance  of  severe  sermn  sickness;  the  situation  was  con¬ 
fused  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  also  had  tetanus  antitoxin  and  that  her 
skin  test,  which  was  positive  to  horse  serum,  was  negative  to  bovine  albumin 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  illness. 

Two  other  reports  were  made: 

1.  Dr.  Blalock,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  reported  the  treatment  of  four 
patients  in  traumatic  shock,  with  good  clinical  responses  to  25-50  gm.  of  bovine 
albumin.  One  patient,  with  multiple  fractures,  had  died  of  fat  embolism.  At 
the  end  of  a  month,  the  other  three  had  negative  skin  tests,  but  two  showed 
leukopenia. 

2.  Dr.  James  T.  Heyl  reported  on  his  work  in  Boston.  Up  to  this  time, 
there  had  been  no  significant  reactions  in  25  patients  and  medical  students  in 
whom  the  emphasis  had  been  on  reinjections.  When  200  prisoner  volunteers 
were  obtained,  the  risk  of  serum  sickness  was  one  case  in  180  injections  and 
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reinjections.  There  were,  however,  21  delayed  reactions  in  66  injections  in 
this  group,  1  of  which  was  fatal  and  20  of  which  were  severe  enough  to  require 
hospitalization.®  A  followup  revealed  three  additional  delayed  reactions. 

Case  2. — In  the  case  which  ended  fatally,  the  presenting  symptom,  which  was  also  the 
most  prominent  symptom,  was  acute  arthralgia,  which  appeared  in  the  hip  19  days  after 
the  injection.  Fever,  myalgia,  and  malaise  were  moderate.  Chills  and  visceral  pain  were 
not  present.  The  patient  died  in  his  sleep  suddenly  and  unpredictably  on  the  eighth  day 
after  symptoms  appeared,  2  hours  after  he  had  waked  spontaneously  for  20  minutes.  When 
his  bed  was  changed  at  this  time,  he  seemed  perfectly  normal. 

Autopsy,  performed  by  Dr.  Bailey,  revealed  significant  findings  only  in  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  heart,  which  weighed  400  gm.,  was  flabby,  and  the  myocardium  was  soft. 
Histologic  examination  showed  extensive  interstitial  edema  of  the  myocardium,  with  infiltra¬ 
tion  by  mononuclear  and  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes.  In  focal  areas,  especially  in  the 
interventricular  septum,  coagulation  necrosis  of  myocardial  fibers  was  present,  in  association 
with  more  extensive  cellular  infiltration. 

The  right  lung  weighed  790  gm.  and  the  left,  730  gm.  There  was  extensive  pulmonary 
edema. 

The  combined  changes  in  the  heart  and  lung  were  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  death, 
but  the  pathologist  stated  that,  if  he  had  performed  the  autopsy  in  ignorance  of  the  situation, 
he  could  not  have  determined  that  a  foreign  protein  had  been  injected. 

The  kind  of  delayed  reaction  observed  in  these  recent  cases  resembled  the 
syndrome  in  the  case  of  serum  sickness  that  had  occurred  earlier  (p.  330).  It 
occurred,  on  the  average,  about  14  days  after  the  injection,  which  most  often 
was  the  first.  It  did  not  resemble  the  type  of  reaction  previously  observed 
after  injections  of  amorphous  bovine  albumin. 

A  vigorous  attempt  to  determine  the  component  of  the  albumin  prepara¬ 
tions  responsible  for  the  recent  reactions  was  already  underway.  Dr.  Cohn 
was  sure  that  stable  crystallized  bovine  albumin  could  be  prepared  by  careful 
control  of  the  conditions  of  laboratory  testing.  It  was  essential  to  have  tests 
that  could  pick  up  alterations  in  the  product.  Until  some  satisfactory  animal 
test  was  developed,  nephelometry  could  be  used  to  detect  the  lack  of  heat 
stability  characteristic  of  preparations  containing  denatured  albumin. 

In  spite  of  the  discouraging  data  presented  at  this  meeting,  it  was  the 
consensus  that  the  military  situation  justified  the  continuation  of  both  e.xperi- 
mental  studies  and  clinical  testing.  Dr.  Cohn  and  the  group  working  with 
him  were  authorized  to  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  develop  tests  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  good  and  bad  preparations  of  bovine  albumin.  When  they 
considered  it  safe,  clinical  testing  could  be  cautiously  resumed. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  met  the  day  after  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Albumin  Testing  (0) ,  it  accepted  this  recommendation,  and  the  proposed 
specifications  for  further  testing  were  outlined  in  an  addendum  to  the  minutes. 
It  is  significant  and  prophetic,  however,  that  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Douglas  B. 
Kendrick,  MC,  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  conference  minutes, 
“Bovine  albumin  is  now  dead  as  a  dodo." 

>  Dr.  Ilcyl  and  others  connected  with  the  project  paid  tribute  to  the  couraire  and  un.seinshnoss  of  the  volunteers  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  and  the  Norfolk  State  Pri.son  Colony.  They  clearly 
understood  the  risk  Involved  lieforc  they  volunteered,  and  their  cooix'ration  continued  in  spite  of  the  high  Incidence  of 
reactions  and  the  fatality  that  followed  one  of  them. 
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December  1942 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  15  December 
1942  {17),  Dr.  Cohn  reported  a  marked  improvement  (10  to  20  times)  in  the 
stability  of  bovine  albumin  preparations.  Immunologic  studies,  however, 
had  still  failed  to  develop  satisfactory  tests  to  distinguish  lots  of  albumin  that 
had  produced  clinical  reactions  from  those  that  had  not.  Dr.  Wangensteen 
was  e.xtremely  desirous  of  resuming  clinical  testing,  on  the  basis  of  his  previous 
good  results,  and  its  cautious  resumption  was  authorized,  on  the  ground  that 
further  criteria  of  safety  could  be  developed  only  by  such  observations. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  official  bovine  albumin  program  ended  at  the  meeting  of  the  Albumin 
Testing  Group  on  22  March  1943  {18),  with  the  report  of  a  serious  reaction  in 
the  first  patient  who  had  been  injected  with  the  new  preparation  of  bovine 
albumin.  The  stability  of  this  product  was  20  times  that  of  the  preparations 
which  had  caused  the  previous  serious  reactions.  The  globulin  content  was 
estimated  at  0.008  percent. 

Case  3. — The  patient,  a  55-year-old  white  hemiplegic,  had  had  a  practically  stationary 
course  for  the  last  3-4  years.  He  was  aphasic,  and  his  spinal  fluid  Wassermann  reaction  was 
positive.  He  was  injected  with  25  gm.  of  the  new  bovine  serum  albumin  on  20  February 
1943.  Fifteen  days  later,  without  previous  symptoms,  he  suddenly  developed  a  purpuric 
rash  on  both  legs.  He  had  a  chill  3  days  later  followed  by  1 1  days  of  fever,  during  which 
there  were  two  other  chills.  He  had  migratory  pains  in  the  limbs,  chest,  precordium;  urti¬ 
carial  as  well  as  purpuric  lesions  over  the  legs  and  lower  trunk;  and  general  malaise.  For 
the  10  days  before  the  22  March  meeting,  he  had  felt  well. 

Ijaboratory  tests  showed  an  increased  sedimentation  rate;  decreased  red 
blood  cell  counts ;  decreased  hemoglobin  values;  signs  of  impaired  liver  function; 
a  sharp  decrease  in  serum  albumin,  with  no  change  in  the  serum  globulin;  a 
significant  decrease  in  excretion  by  the  phenolsulfonphthalein  test;  and  no 
change  in  the  nonprotein  nitrogen  of  the  blood. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  reaction,  whatever  its  cause,  was  entirely 
similar  to  those  previously  observed.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Cohn  had  heard  of  it, 
he  had  written  to  Dr.  Alfred  N.  Richards,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Research,  NRC,  informing  him  of  the  reaction  to  a  preparation  which, 
like  another  prepared  at  the  same  time,  he  described  as  “beautiful.”  Dr. 
Wangensteen  and  Dr.  Blalock  had  used  the  same  preparation  without  any 
reaction,  immediate  or  delayed,  and  a  patient  on  whom  Dr.  Heyl  had  used  it 
was  asymptomatic  at  the  end  of  3  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  reaction  which  had  occurred  with  such  a  greatly  improved 
product.  Dr.  Cohn  had  no  choice  but  to  consider  that  his  earlier  working 
hypothesis,  that  the  first  reactions  with  bovine  albumin  were  due  to  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  product,  was  no  longer  tenable.  He  also  believed  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  recommend  that  all  further  chemical  and  clinical  efforts  to 
develop  bovine  albumin  as  a  project  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research 
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should  be  discontinued.  The  Albumin  Testing  Group  approved  his  action  and 
recommendation,  although  Dr.  Wangensteen  continued  to  be  piizzled  by  the 
difference  between  his  own  results  and  those  of  others.  To  date,  he  had 
injected  90  patients  with  crystalline  bovine  albumin  with  only  one  mild  im¬ 
mediate  anaphylactoid  reaction  and  only  eight  delayed  reactions,  seven  of 
which  were  mild. 

Dr.  Cohn  regretted  that  the  early  promise  of  bovine  albumin  had  not 
been  borne  out.  Regardless  of  the  success  or  failure  of  future  attempts  to 
develop  it,  he  pointed  out  that  if  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon  had  not  suggested  the 
original  plan  of  developing  a  blood  substitute  from  animal  sources  (p.  76),  the 
present  method  of  plasma  fractionation,  which  was  yielding  human  serum 
albmnin,  antibody  globulins,  fibrinogen,  and  thrombin,  might  not  have  been 
devised. 

The  action  of  the  Albumin  Testing  Group  was  approved  at  the  23  March 
1943  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research,  OflBce  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  (19),  and  steps  were  taken  to  dissolve  the  contracts 
in  existence  with  the  various  testing  groups. 

Dr.  Cohn  emphasized  that  177  patients  had  received  injections  of  crystalline 
bovine  albumin  before  a  severe  reaction  was  encountered.  This  fact  was  a 
challenge  which  called  for  an  explanation,  but  solution  would  be  a  long  term 
project.  Although  the  hope  was  expressed  that  independent  efforts  would 
be  made  to  continue  testing  of  bovine  albiunin,  it  was  realized  that  this  woxdd 
not  be  practical  without  the  official  sanction  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Research,  because  of  the  risks  to  patients. 

LATER  DEVELOPMENTS 

Although  all  intensive  work  on  bovine  albumin  ended  in  March  1943, 
certain  other  developments  might  be  mentioned  to  complete  the  record. 

Antimicrobial  agents. — All  the  reactions  caused  by  bovine  albumin  had 
followed  injections  of  preparations  containing  Merthiolate  (thimerosal),  and 
Dr.  Cohn  thought  that  its  presence  might  play  some  part  in  them  (W) .  Clinical 
results  were  not  conclusive,  and  animal  experiments  were  undertaken  to 
determine  the  possible  influence  of  Merthiolate  upon  antigenicity,  especially 
upon  the  Arthus  phenomenon.  Early  e.xperiments  were  suggestive,  and  it 
was  decided  for  the  future  to  release  bovine  albumin  without  Merthiolate  for 
all  clinical  testing. 

Despeciation. — All  work  on  the  despeciation  of  bovine  albumin  had  been 
extremely  disappointing.  In  some  instances,  it  had  not  been  accomplished  at 
all,  and,  in  others,  extremely  toxic  substances  had  been  produced.^ 

Clinical  testing. — The  final  report  of  Dr.  Wangensteen’s  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  dated  10  September  1943  (^2), 

<  Nine  months  after  the  U.S.  program  had  been  abandoned,  a  group  of  English  workers  reported  the  successful  injeo. 
Uon  of  despedated  bovine  albumin  (ff). 
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covered  139  patients  and  included  a  series  of  25  subjects  injected  with  the  same 
preparation  from  the  Harvard  laboratory  with  no  reactions.  His  experience 
indicated  to  him  that  bovine  albumin  would  be  a  satisfactory  blood  substitute. 

At  the  2  June  1944  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
{23),  Dr.  Wangensteen  reported  on  15  patients  who  had  been  injected  with  the 
latest  preparation  of  bovine  albumin  prepared  in  the  Harvard  laboratory  and 
all  of  whom  had  received  injections  from  previous  lots.  Two  patients  who 
had  had  severe  reactions  on  their  initial  injections  had  mild  purpuric  reactions 
after  the  second  injections.  There  were  no  other  reactions  in  this  series. 

In  April  1944,  Dr.  Wangensteen  (7)  reported  the  injection  of  83  additional 
patients  with  solutions  of  bovine  albumin,  with  three  pyrogenic  reactions,  all 
susceptible  of  explanation  by  technical  errors  in  preparation  of  the  equipment. 
There  were  eight  delayed  reactions,  with  incubation  periods  ranging  from  14 
to  24  days,  all  of  the  type  seen  in  mild  serum  sickness.  The  Rmnpel-Leede 
test  was  positive,  but  there  was  no  purpura.  The  incidence  of  sermn  disease 
in  his  experience  thus  remained  at  about  10  percent,  as  in  his  original  report. 

A  comparative  study  on  human  and  bovine  albumin  by  Heyl,  Gibson,  and 
Janeway  {2^),  published  in  November  1943,  showed  no  essential  difference  in 
the  ability  of  these  agents  to  draw  fluid  into  the  circulation  after  acute  blood 
loss.  No  significant  immediate  or  delayed  harmful  effects  were  observed  during 
the  3-month  period  the  subjects  of  the  test  were  followed,  but  the  investigators 
would  not  commit  themselves,  without  more  extensive  clinical  tests,  as  to  the 
safety  of  using  a  protein  of  animal  origin  in  man. 

Offers  and  suggestions. — During  the  war,  occasional  letters  were  received 
from  lay  persons  suggesting  that  the  blood  of  beef  cattle  be  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounded  men.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  replies  that  an  extensive 
experience  had  revealed  no  way  of  making  animal  blood  safe  for  human  use. 

On  occasion,  suggestions  of  the  same  kind  were  made  from  foreign  countries, 
some  purpiorting  to  have  solved  all  the  problems  connected  with  the  use  of 
bovine  plasma.  These  suggestions  were  similarly  answered. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  revive  bovine  albumin  as  a  substitute 
for  human  serum  albumin  after  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  abandoned  the  idea  in  1943. 

Part  II.  Human  Serum  Albumin 
HISTORICAL  NOTE 

The  first  significant  work  on  blood  serum  was  done  in  1918  by  Mann 
{25),  who  observed  that  the  parenteral  injection  of  homologous  serum  in  sur¬ 
gical  shock,  particularly  when  large  doses  were  used,  produced  results  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  were  obtained  by  any  other  method.  He  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  agent  might  be  of  value  in  conditions  in  which  it  could  be 
stored  and  whole  blood  could  not  be  obtained. 
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When  Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia  and  his  {jroup  at  tlio  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital 
(26)  began  to  use  fresh  and  preserved  serum  in  the  treatment  of  severe  infec¬ 
tions,  they  also  encountered  frequent  severe  reactions,  ev’en  when  the  serum 
was  homologous  and  caused  no  a^lutination  of  the  recipient  erj’throcytes. 
In  1936,  Elliott  (27)  proposed  that  untyped  serum  and  plasma  l)e  used  in  ob¬ 
stetric  shock  (p.  266),  his  reasoning  being  that  the  maintenance  of  osmolic 
pressure  is  a  function  of  the  plasma  proteins  and  that  the  need  for  replacing 
lost  blood  volume  is  more  important  than  the  need  for  replacing  red  blood 
cells.  Meantime,  Stokes,  Mudd,  Flosdorf,  and  their  associates  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  (28-80)  were  using  lyophilized  human  serum  *  propln'- 
laclically  and  therapeutically  in  various  infectious  diseases. 

In  1937,  I'antus  (31)  advocated  serum  in  burns  and  in  sho<‘k  without 
hemorrhage,  because  of  its  therapeutic  and  natural  immunizing  properties 
and  also  because  these  conditions  were  usually  associated  with  an  excess  of 
reel  blood  cells.  In  1940,  Strumia,  Wagner  and  Monaghan  (26)  reported  their 
results  with  fresh  and  preserved  plasma  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  but  found 
themselves  handicapped  by  frequent,  severe  reactions,  which  they  attributed 
to  the  changes  induced  in  the  serum  by  the  lyophile  process.  In  1938,  after 
a  considerable  experimental  experience.  Bond  and  Wright  (32)  suggested  the 
use  of  regenerated  lyophilized  serum  in  hemorrhage  and  traumatic  shock. 
Mahoney  (38)  reported  similar  experimental  results  the  same  year. 

It  is  typical  of  the  status  of  human  serum  albumin  at  the  beginning  of 
U.S.  participation  in  World  War  II  that,  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Transfusions  on  31  May  1940  (2),  only  whole  blood  and  dried 
and  liquid  plasma  were  discussed.  Si'rum  albumin  w’as  not  mentioned  at  all, 
though  the  hope  was  expressed  that  possible  substitutes  for  human  plasma 
would  be  found,  especiallj'  a  substitute  that  could  be  prepared  by  synthesis. 

LABORATORY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  senna  albumin  in  the  treatment  of  sho(‘k  really 
bc*gan  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  30 
Novembt'r  1940  (3),  with  the  suggestion,  already  mentioned,  of  the  (diairman. 
Dr.  Cannon,  that  “it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  clear  thinking”  if  protein 
chemists  w’ere  brought  into  the  picture  (p.  325).  In  response  to  the  suggestion. 
Dr.  Cohn,  w’hose  work  on  plasma  fractionation  w'as  already  outstanding, 
undertook  his  w'ork  on  serum  albumin.  Mbumin  w’as  selected  rather  than  any 
other  component  of  plasma  for  sevenil  reasons:  t.uit  it  constitutes  65  percent 
of  the  proteins  of  plasma,  that  it  exerts  85  percent  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of 


•  Krichcl  was  tho  first  to  apply  the  tenn  "lyophtliiation”  uopyriehtod  l)y  Sharp  &  Dohmo)  to  the  process  l>y  which 
scrum  was  dchy<lratc<l  (SO).  The  root  word,  which  inean.s  solvent-lovine,  was  convenient  and  well  chosen  Ijccausc  it 
emphasized  the  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  prwluet.  Us  remarkalile  solul>ility,  which  is  a  result  of  IxUh  the  unaltered 
lyophilic  properties  of  the  serum  proteins  ami  the  physical  structure  of  the  porous  solid.  The  antilKxlies  and  complement 
of  the  serum  sulTered  no  detectaldc  loss  in  processlnu,  and  the  rate  of  suhsequent  deterioration  was  reducc<i  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  losses  in  the  liquid  state. 
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plasma,  and  that  it  was  hoped  that  it  could  be  packaged  in  small  kits  and  used 
in  preference  to  plasma  whenever  space  limitations  indicated. 

At  the  19  April  1941  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  {J^),  after  a  discussion 
of  the  best  methods  of  collecting  and  dispensing  both  plasma  and  seriun,  the 
following  recommendation  was  adopted:  *  *  the  consensus  of  the  com¬ 

mittee  is  that  either  serum  or  plasma  reduced  to  either  a  frozen  or  a  dried 
state  is  acceptable  and  that  production  should  proceed  at  once  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  in  time  other  recommendations  may  be  made.” 

The  Red  Cross  had  already  begun  to  supply  Dr.  Cohn  with  15  bloods 
per  week,  and,  at  this  meeting,  he  presented  three  exhibits  of  albumin  prepared 
by  plasma  fractionation.  The  first  was  a  tube  containing  10  gm.  of  serum 
albumin  in  11  cc.  of  water.  The  solution  appeared  slightly  discolored  because 
it  contained  traces  of  globulin,  but  it  was  described  as  a  very  stable  liquid. 
It  had  a  high  viscosity,  like  that  of  heavy  machine  oU.  The  second  tube 
contained  albumin  in  a  25-percent  sobition;  this  was  a  clear  monogenous  fluid. 
The  third  tube  contained  10  gm.  of  crystalline  albumin.  Dr.  Milton  V.  Veldee 
preferred  the  25-percent  solution  but  Dr.  Cohn  thought  the  crystalline  prepara¬ 
tion  would  be  more  satisfactory  for  shipment  or  for  storage  in  bulk. 

CLINICAL  TESTING 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Standardization  of  Dispensing 
Equipment  (//),  a  number  of  experimental  studies  were  reported,  and  Captain 
Kendrick  reported  the  first  clinical  use  of  human  albumin  in  traumatic  shock: 

Case  4. — A  20-year-old  man  was  admitted  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  in  May  1941,  16  hours  after  he  had  sustained  bilateral  compound  comminuted 
fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  fractures  of  five  ribs;  and  associated  pleural  damage,  pneumo¬ 
thorax,  and  subcutaneous  emphysema.  He  was  confused  and  irrational,  with  a  blood 
pressure  of  76/30  mm.  Hg.  After  he  had  been  given  two  units  of  albumin  (each  approxi¬ 
mately  25  gm.),  over  a  30-minute  period,  the  pressure  rose  to  106/70  mm.  Hg,  and  two  hours 
later,  after  insertion  of  a  Kirschner  wire,  reduction  of  one  of  the  fractures,  and  application 
of  a  cast,  it  was  130/80  mm.  Hg.  Over  the  next  12  hours,  the  patient  received  1,250  cc.  of 
fluid  by  mouth  and  1,000  cc.  of  physiologic  salt  solution  subcutaneously.  The  systolic 
pressure  remained  above  130  mm.  Hg  during  this  period,  with  occasional  elevations  to  150 
mm.  Hg.  There  was  no  evidence  of  circulatory  failure  at  any  time  after  the  administration 
of  the  allximin. 

The  red  blood  cell  count  on  admission  was  4.1  million  per  cu.  mm.,  the  hemoglobin 
14.5  gm.  percent,  and  the  hematocrit  44.  Twelve  hours  after  the  administration  of  albumin, 
the  red  cell  count  was  3,690,000.  Forty-eight  hours  later,  it  was  3,780,000  per  cu.  mm., 
and  the  hematocrit  was  35  percent.  The  hemoglobin  level  was  between  12  and  12.5  gm. 
percent.  There  were  no  urinary  abnormalities  at  any  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Conunittee  on  Blood  Transfusions  and  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  23  May  1941  (5),  it  was  recommended 
that  the  albumin  produced  in  Dr.  Cohn’s  laboratory  be  tested  as  rapidly  and 
as  extensively  as  possible.  If  the  clinical  tests  proved  satisfactory.  Col.  (later 
Brig.  Gen.)  Charles  C.  Hillman,  MC,  for  the  Army  and  Captain  Stephenson 
for  the  Nav'y  stated  that  serum  albumin  would  be  accepted  by  the  services. 
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Production  of  serum  albumin  in  the  Harvard  laboratory  rose  to  500-800 
gm.  per  week  in  July  (6).  At  the  19  September  1941  meeting  of  the  sub- 
cojumittee  (34),  Dr.  Cohn  announced  that  3,407  gm.  had  been  prepared  or  was 
in  preparation ;  that  447  grams  had  been  used  clinically  on  1 1  patients,  one  of 
whom  had  been  reinjected  after  13  days  atid  another  after  2  months;  that  the 
dosages  had  ranged  from  7.6  gm.  to  61.2  gm.;  and  that  there  had  been  no  re¬ 
actions  of  any  kind. 

Further  reports  were  equally  good.  Up  to  31  October  1941  (So),  50  pa¬ 
tients  had  been  injected  with  788.4  gm.  of  albumin  with  no  reactions.  By  11 
February  1942  (36),  125  patients  had  been  injected  with  4,247  gm.,  with  only 
four  mild  reactions  and  one  moderately  severe  reaction.  The  latter  followed 
the  use  of  albumin  prepared  from  dried  plasma  secured  from  broken  containers. 
When  it  was  used,  it  was  noted  that  it  was  of  darker  than  usual  coloration. 
This  reaction  occurred  after  60  gm.  of  the  albumin  had  been  given  to  a  patient 
who  had  lost  1,080  cc.  of  blood. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  experience. — At  the  Conference  on  Albumin  on  5 
Jamiary  1942  (37),  Dr.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Isidor  S.  Ravdin,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Hawaii,  reported  the  administration  of  albumin  to  seven  very 
severely  burned  patients  injured  10  days  earlier  at  Pearl  Harbor.  j\ll  were 
edematous  and  all  were  losing  plasma  at  the  site  of  their  burns.  Some  of 
them  were  so  edematous,  in  fact,  that  albumin  had  to  be  injected  into  the 
femoral  vein  because  other  veins  could  not  be  located.  The  Naval  Hospital 
had  had  only  40  units  of  dried  plasma  for  all  its  casualties,  and  some  of  these 
patients,  in  the  emergency,  had  received  too  much  salt  solution. 

.(Ml  seven  patients  were  given  albumin,  and  all  showed  prompt  clinical 
improvement,  including  one  whose  state  was  so  critical  that  the  administration 
of  albumin  to  him  was  debatable.  There  was  no  question  as  to  his  response: 
He  was  unconscious  in  the  monnng  when  he  was  given  250  gm.  of  albumin. 
In  the  afternoon,  he  was  talking  but  was  disoriented.  The  following  morning, 
he  was  given  the  same  amount  of  albumin.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  edema 
had  disappeared  and  he  was  taking  food  by  mouth. 

Most  of  these  patients  had  hypoproteinemia  and  had  very  low  hemoglobin 
readings  and  red  blood  cell  counts  when  they  were  first  seen.  Some  had  as 
little  as  8  gm.  percent  of  hemoglobin,  3.5  mg.  percent  of  protein,  and  2)4  million 
red  blood  cells  per  cc.  After  the  second  injection  of  albumin,  all  showed  hemo- 
dilution.  Urinary  outputs  were  not  recorded,  since  most  of  the  patients  were 
incontinent,  but  the  rapid  disappearance  of  edema  in  all  cases  suggested  the 
e.xcretion  of  large  quantities  of  urine. 

The  single  reaction  occurred  in  a  patient  who  had  had  reactions  after  each 
earlier  injection  of  plasma.  He  had  a  chill  after  the  first  injection  of  albumin 
but  no  reaction  after  the  second. 

The  injections  had  been  accomplished  with  some  difficidty  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  gum-rubber  tubing  and  the  small  diameter  of  the  rubber 
latex  tubing  which  had  been  sent  to  Hawaii  with  the  albumin  because  of  tbe 
emergency. 
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From  his  experience  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Dr.  Ravdin  concluded: 

1.  Albumin  accomplished  osmoticaUy  everything  that  normal  human  plasma  could 
accomplish. 

2.  It  produced  hemodilution. 

3.  Laboratory  studies  showed  that  it  caused  a  rise  in  the  albumin  fraction  of  the 
blood  and  often  in  the  globulin  fraction  as  well.  The  fibrinogen  component  was  not  in¬ 
vestigated. 

4.  Albumin  was  a  very  satisfactory  agent  in  patients  who  needed  protein  and  who 
had  not  had  too  great  a  red  blood  cell  loss. 

The  formal  testing  program  continued  into  early  1943.  By  the  end  of 
February  of  that  year  (S8),  the  total  number  of  injections  had  reached  550,  of 
which  72  were  for  hemorrhage  and  for  surgical  or  posttrauma  tic  shock  and  48 
for  bnms.  Reactions  continued  insignificant  and  mild. 

Testing  Procedures 

The  following  criteria  were  established  after  clinical  testing  had  been  in 
progress  long  enough  to  indicate  what  direction  they  should  take  (86): 

1.  Serum  albumin  should  be  given  to  patients  in  shock,  who,  if  possible,  should  receive 
only  albumin.  Normal  subjects  should  be  tested  for  possible  reactions.  In  all  cases,  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  whether  or  not  fluids  were  withdrawn  from  the  tissues. 

2.  The  initial  dose  should  usually  be  100  cc.  of  25-percent  solution  (1  unit),  which  is 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  500  cc.  of  citrated  plasma  (SP).  Administration  should  take  about 
20  minutes.  The  original  injection  should  be  repeated  in  15  to  30  minutes  if  the  desired 
response  is  not  obtained.  Not  more  than  10  units  (250  gm.)  of  serum  albumin  should  be 
given  to  any  patient  in  48  hours. 

3.  Vital  signs  should  be  recorded  at  specified  intervals:  In  experimental  subjects,  at 
30-minute  intervals  for  2  hours  and  then  at  4-hour  intervals  for  24  hours;  in  shocked  subjects, 
at  30-minute  intervals  as  long  as  shock  persists,  then  at  4-hour  intervals  for  another  24  hours. 
Hematocrit  determinations  should  also  be  made  before  the  albumin  is  administered  and  at 
regular  intervals  thereafter  in  relation  to  the  patient’s  progress. 

4.  Concealed  hemorrhage  is  a  possibility  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  may  occur  or  recur 
as  the  blood  pressure  returns  to  normal.  This  risk  was  evident  in  a  patient  at  Grady  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  a  stab  wound  of  the  chest,  who  responded  well  to  albumin  but  collapsed  suddenly 
when  the  blood  pressure  had  reached  normal,  from  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  mammary 
artery  undetected  until  albumin  had  become  effective. 

5.  In  extremely  dehydrated  patients,  additional  fluid  and  electrolytes  must  be  given, 
since  albumin  draws  fluid  into  the  blood  at  the  expense  of  other  body  tissues. 

6.  Serum  albumin  is  not  a  satisfactory  agent  In  severe  anemia,  since  it  simply  increases 
the  circulating  blood  voliune  without  adding  red  blood  cells. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  SERUM  ALBUMIN 
TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  first  formal  action  on  the  use  of  serum  albtunin  in  the  Armed  Forces 
was  taken  at  the  Conference  on  Albumin  on  5  January  1942  (87),  when  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that,  in 
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addition  to  continuation  of  the  plasma  program,  serum  albumin  be  immediately 
adopted  for  clinical  use  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Albumin  can  be  packaged  and  stored  in  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  space 
required  for  the  standard  Army-Navy  package  of  dried  plasma. 

2.  It  is  ready  for  immediate  emergency  use,  without  regeneration. 

3.  It  is  stable  in  solution  in  temperatures  as  high  as  113°  F.  (45°  C.)  for 
protracted  periods. 

4.  Its  adoption  will  accelerate  and  supplement  the  procurement  of  satis¬ 
factory  blood  substitutes  for  military  use. 

It  was  further  recommended  at  this  conference: 

1.  That  the  Surgeons  General  request  the  Red  Cross  to  secure  voluntary 
blood  donors  for  serum  albumin,  as  part  of  the  total  national  program. 

2.  That  Dr.  Cohn  be  asked  to  assume  general  supervisory  direction  of 
the  processing  of  albumin  in  commercial  laboratories. 

The  Navy,  which  was  primarily  interested  in  serum  albumin  rather  than 
in  plasma,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  implement  this  recommendation  (40). 

Further  recommendations  were  made  at  the  Conference  on  Albumin  on 
11  February  1942  (36),  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  specifications  for  the  preparation  and  packaging  of  human 
serum  albiunin  prepared  by  Major  Kendrick  and  Cdr.  (later  Capt.)  Lloyd  R. 
Newhouser,  MC,  USN,  be  accepted  with  certain  modifications,  and  that  future 
modifications  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  these  officers  and  Dr.  Veldee. 

2,  That  after  specifications  for  the  preparation  of  serum  albumin  were 
complete.  Major  Kendrick  and  Commander  Newhouser  meet  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  supply  and  equipment  firms  to  determine  the  availability  of  equipment 
and  the  time  required  to  supply  the  component  parts  for  the  Standard  Package 
of  Human  Serum  Albumin. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  on  12  May  1942  (13),  that  the  members  reaffirm  their  earlier  recom¬ 
mendation  that  serum  albumin  be  considered  as  an  established  blood  substitute 
of  great  importance  and  with  many  practical  advantages.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  clinical  testing  be  discontinued  and  that  the  approximately 
1,000  units  of  serum  albumin  in  Dr.  Cohn’s  laboratory  be  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  for  clinical  use. 

At  the  third  Conference  on  Albumin  and  By-Products  on  26  May  1942  (40), 
the  chairman  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  clearness,  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  reaffirm  its  recommendations  and  limitations  by  signing  the  following 
statements  (which  were  duly  agreed  to  and  signed):  ® 

Human  serum  albumin  in  25%  solution  has  been  recommended  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  fulfill  their  specific  requirements  for  a  blood  substitute  which  can  be  transported 
and  administered  in  small  volumes  with  great  facility  and  with  safety.  It  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  as  has  been  etched  on  the  containers  and  as  is  indicated  in  the  directive  to  the  Navy, 


•  Tills  socond  action  was  taken  at  Dr.  Cohn’s  Insistence,  Ix’cause  of  the  reluctance  of  some  medical  officers  In  high 
places  to  accept  serum  albumin. 
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that  this  concentrated  solution  should  not  be  administered  in  severe  dehydration  without 
the  simultaneous  administration  of  fluids  of  such  types  as  to  maintain  normal  salt  and  water 
equilibria.  The  fluids  should  be  given  intravenously,  orally  if  tolerated  or  by  any  other 
available  route.  The  above  statements  apply  only  to  the  use  of  hypertonic  albumin  solution. 

Human  serum  albumin  has  been  established  as  being  a  blood  substitute  of  proven  value 
in  that  it  causes  hemodilution  and  raises  blood  pressure  in  a  manner  similar  to  blood  plasma 
or  serum.  On  the  basis  of  clinical  tests  human  albumin  produces  no  more  reactions  than 
does  plasma. 

The  stability  of  the  human  albumin  solution  as  packaged  has  been  established  over  a 
period  of  one  year  at  room  temperature  in  temperate  climates.  Such  material  has  been 
carried  at  sea  in  the  sick  bay  of  a  cruiser  for  three  months  at  a  temperature  reported  to  average 
37°  C.  (98°  F.)  without  deteriorations  as  demonstrated  by  inspection  and  human  injection. 
Stability  has  also  been  established  by  inspection  at  45°  C.  (113°  F.)  for  a  period  of  3  months 
and  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  in  the  laboratory. 


Training 

It  was  decided  early  in  the  albumin  program  that  no  special  indoctrination 
of  medical  officers  concerning  serum  albumin  would  be  necessary  {16).  They 
had  had  no  experience  in  its  use,  but  numerous  articles  had  been  published  on 
it,  and  the  directions  and  warnings  etched  on  the  can  were  considered  adequate. 
Informal  teaching  emphasized  the  fact  that  serum  albumin  must  not  be  used 
in  severe  dehydration  unless  other  fluids  could  be  supplied  to  maintain  the 
normal  salt  and  water  equilibrium.  Later,  a  somewhat  more  intensive  educa¬ 
tional  program  was  undertaken,  to  encourage  the  use  of  serum  albumin  in  the 
Navy  (7),  and  the  Army  made  a  filmstrip  on  the  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION 

Although  it  was  not  legally  possible  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  albumin  until  it  had  become  an  accepted  product,  discussions 
concerning  this  phase  of  the  program  were  recorded  at  v'arious  meetings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  and  at  albumin  and  other  conferences. 
Dr.  Veldee  took  the  position  that  the  same  licensed  laboratories  should  not 
prepare  both  human  plasma  and  albumin,  but  this  policy  was  not  adopted. 
Dr.  Cohn  believed  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  process  albumin  in  a  number  of 
small  plants  and  similarly  unfortunate  to  have  manufacturers  build  their  plants 
on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  specified  in  the  first  contracts,  since  the  Navy  had 
promptly  indicated  its  plans  for  larger  amounts. 

At  the  18  July  1941  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (6‘), 
Dr.  Veldee  thought  that  serum  albumin  had  been  proved  to  be  of  sufficient 
worth  to  be  licensed  as  a  biologic  product.  Dr.  Cohn  said  that,  while  further 
improvements  were  to  be  expected,  there  were  at  this  time  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  concerning  the  stability  and  sterility  of  serum  albumin  or  its  handling, 
and  he  foresaw  no  obstacles  to  its  commercial  production.  Although  it  was 
against  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  prepare  biologicals 
directly  for  use  outside  the  state,  the  State  Attorney  General  had  ruled  that 
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the  first  4  kilos  of  human  albumin  could  be  thus  distributed,  and  a  bill  was 
being  prepared  for  liberalization  of  the  existing  law. 

At  this  same  meeting,  the  subcommittee  recommended  that  all  phases  of 
commercial  production  be  under  Dr.  Cohn's  direct  supervision.  Dr.  Cohn 
believed  that  the  present  operation  at  Har\  ard  should  be  continued,  to  avert 
the  lag  which  might  occur  when  commercial  houses  without  previous  experience 
began  to  make  albumin  and  also  because  the  many  byproducts  obtained  by 
fractionation  of  plasma  should  be  developed. 

All  possible  preliminary  steps  were  taken  as  soon  as  the  Conference  on 
Albumin  on  5  January  1942  {37)  recommended  serum  albumin  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  {12), 
it  was  reported  that  six  commercial  firms  had  indicated  their  willingness,  in 
response  to  the  letters  of  intent  they  had  received,  to  process  8,500  packages 
of  albumin  eacli  before  1  October  1942.  This  would  mean  that  180,000  addi¬ 
tional  bleedings  must  be  absorbed  by  the  bleeding  centers.  The  Navy’s 
intention  to  contract  for  250,000  additional  packages  of  serum  albumin  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  ^  would  require  750,000  additional  bleedings,  in  addition  to 
the  900,000  bleedings  necessary  for  the  plasma  already  contracted  for. 

Nothing  came  of  the  recommendation  made  at  the  second  Conference  on 
Albumin  and  By-Products  on  15  April  1942  {41)  that  a  pilot  plant  be  established 
by  the  jVrmy  or  the  Navy  for  the  processing  of  human  and  biologic  products 
for  research  purposes  and  clinical  use. 

In  January  1942  {37),  Dr.  Cohn’s  laboratory,  Armour  Laboratories,  and 
Lederle  Laboratories  were  considered  capable  of  producing  1,300  units  of 
serum  albumin  (25  gm.  each)  per  w'eek.  Dr.  Cohn  stated  that  any  commercial 
firm  could  participate  in  the  program  if  it  had  large  coldrooms  and  Sharides 
centrifuges  and  would  send  personnel  to  be  trained  in  his  laboratory  for  at 
least  a  month. 

A  number  of  important  steps  were  taken  after  this  meeting  {40).  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  commercial  production  were  drawn  up  {42).  Letters  of  intent  to 
purchase  '"'ere  sent  to  the  various  processing  laboratories.  Dr.  Cohn  received 
official  Navy  authorization  to  receive  personnel  from  these  firms  for  instruction 
in  the  preparation  of  serum  albumin,  and  representatives  from  six  producers 
were  thus  trained. 

There  were  two  chief  problems  connected  with  the  program.  One  was 
the  steady  increase  in  the  Armed  Forces  requirements  for  serum  albumin; 
the  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1942-43  were  set  at  110,000  units  for  the 
Army  and  250,000  units  for  the  Navy.  Each  unit  of  processed  albumin 
required  3.5  units  of  blood.  The  second  problem  was  the  delay  in  obtaining 
Sharpies  centrifuges.  The  processing  of  albumin,  while  complex,  offered  no 
particular  difficulties,  but  the  procurement  of  equipment  to  process  it  threatened 
to  delay  the  program  for  many  months.  Dr.  Cohn  doubted  that  the  amount 

'  Contrary  to  the  plasnia  procurrmoiit  policy,  l)y  which  all  supi)Ilcs  were  imrchaseil  hy  the  Anny  Medical  Procure¬ 
ment  Agency,  Brooklyn,  all  serum  albumin  was  tiurchaa»‘<l  on  contract.s  iiiailo  by  the  Navy  with  processing  Hnns.  The 
smaller  amounts  of  serum  albumir.  which  the  Anny  used  were  purchose<l  from  the  Navy. 
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desired  could  be  produced  within  the  specified  time  and  warned  that  undue 
haste  might  be  dangerous. 

When  the  Conference  on  the  Preparation  of  Normal  Human  Plasma  was 
held  at  the  Plasma  Fractionation  Laboratory,  Department  of  Physical  Chem¬ 
istry,  Harvard  Medical  School  (43),  the  agenda  included  discussions  and 
demonstrations  of  the  size  of  a  single  batch  of  plasma,  its  electrophoretic 
analysis,  bacteriologic  filtration,  preservatives,  temperature  stability  test, 
coloration,  hemolysis,  sterility,  separation  of  red  cells,  pyrogens,  contamination, 
and  plasma  fractionation  and  processing  of  fractions.  Clinical  testing  of 
serum  albumin  was  no  longer  considered  necessary.  Present  problems  con¬ 
cerned  quantity  production  and  distribution.  To  date,  there  had  been  41 
runs  at  the  Plasma  Fractionation  Laboratory,  18  at  Armour  Laboratories, 
and  6  at  Lederle  Laboratories. 

A  number  of  obstacles  to  the  rapid  implementation  of  the  program  were 
discussed,  including  tlie  joint  problems  of  securing  the  additional  bloods 
(\%  million)  required  by  the  program;  their  cost  (about  $3  million  per  million 
bloods);  the  shortages  of  equipment,  particularly  rubber  tubing;  the  futility 
of  priority  ratings;  the  possible  substitution  of  cup  centrifuges  for  Sharpies 
centrifuges,  which  continued  to  be  in  very  short  supply;  and  the  critical  materials 
in  the  completed  serum  albumin  package,  which  was  demonstrated  at  the 
conference.  It  was  a  very  different  matter.  Dr.  Veldee  remarked,  to  make 
diphtheria  antito.xin  from  horses  in  the  backyard  and  to  process  serum  albumin 
from  blood  secured  from  millions  of  donors  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Dr.  Cohn  would  not  recommend  that  the  Red  Cross  turn  over  any  bloods  to 
any  processing  firms  until  sample  and  practice  runs  could  be  completed  with 
the  use  of  hemolyzed  blood  or  contaminated  plasma,  which  most  of  these  firms 
had  on  hand. 

At  the  23  June  1942  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
(14),  the  directive  prepared  by  Commander  Newhouser  for  the  complete 
package  of  serum  albumin  was  approved  with  the  deletion  of  the  footnote 
dealing  with  femoral  injection  (p.  338).  At  his  suggestion,  the  label  was  changed 
to  read  “Standard  Army  and  Navy  Package  of  Normal  Serum  Albumin 
(Human,  Concentrated),”  the  designation  “serum  albumin”  being  retained 
because  it  was  customary  in  the  chemical  literature  and  by  general  usage. 

A  special  Conference  on  Albumin  on  9  July  1942  (44)  dealt  witli  various 
production  matters,  including  procurement  of  materials;  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion;  length  of  processing;  deferment  of  trained  personnel;  the  risk  of  too  great 
haste;  and  yields  with  various  types  of  centrifuges,  all  of  which  were  still  in 
short  supply.  It  was  decided  that  the  question  of  costs  was  beyond  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  committee,  though  it  was  brought  out  that  they  would  be  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  rate  at  which  tiie  initial  expenses  of  equipment  could  be 
written  off. 

At  the  Conference  on  Albumin  Testing  on  19  October  1942  (16),  while 
the  quantity  production  of  concentrated  human  serum  albumin  still  seemed 
far  in  the  future,  prospects  were  considerably  more  encouraging.  The  War 
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Production  Board  had  expedited  the  procurement  of  necessary  equipment. 
Practice  runs  with  contaminated  plasma  had  been  carried  out  at  four  of  the 
six  firms  to  which  contracts  had  been  granted.  In  every  instance,  the  chemical 
purity  of  albumin  had  been  acceptable,  less  than  2  percent  of  globulin  being 
present.  Three  firms  had  begun  to  process  serum  albumin  from  blood  supplied 
by  the  Red  Cross,  and,  after  some  initial  difficulties  from  contamination,  they 
were  producing  satisfactory  material,  which  would  be  released  after  clinical 
testing.  Personnel  from  Dr.  Cohn’s  laboratory  had  worked  in  several  com¬ 
mercial  laboratories,  to  aid  in  the  beginning  of  production.  Production  at  the 
Harvard  laboratory  was  continuing. 

Up  to  this  time  (October  1942),  there  had  been: 

78  first  injections  of  crystalline  albumin  with  no  reactions  of  any  kind  in  61. 

76  second  injections,  with  no  reactions  in  69. 

28  third  injections,  with  no  reactions  in  26. 

3  fourth  injections,  with  no  reactions. 

At  this  conference.  Dr.  Cohn  outlined  the  testing  of  commercial  serum 
albumin  as  follows: 

Navy  specifications  called  for  a  25-percent  solution,  to  save  space,  and  for 
stability  at  122°  F.  (50°  C.)  to  avoid  spoilage  in  tropical  temperatures.  As 
soon  as  a  lot  of  albumin  was  filtered,  six  bottles  were  forwarded  to  the  Harvard 
laboratory.  To  date,  no  reaction  had  occurred  in  patients  who  had  received 
human  albumin  that  had  passed  the  rabbit  thermal  test  then  in  use. 

After  Captain  Stephenson  and  Colonel  Kendrick  had  expressed  themselves 
as  more  anxious  about  rubber  tubing  than  about  albumin,  it  was  formally 
recommended  that  testing  thereafter  be  conducted  on  the  final  package.  Also, 
in  deference  to  those  present  who  thought  three  tests  insufficient,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  clinical  testing  thereafter  include  five  tests,  carried  out  in  Boston 
and  at  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Medical  Schools.  Since  a  standard  batch  of 
albumin  would  not  usually  exceed  380  bottles  (38,000  cc.),  the  revised  tests 
would  require  8  bottles,  just  over  2  percent,  of  each  lot. 

Progress  thereafter  was  much  faster.  By  the  middle  of  December  {17), 
four  laboratories  were  using  Red  Cross  blood  in  production,  and  two  other 
firms  were  making  practice  runs.  Difficulties  with  pyrogens  had  been  over¬ 
come;  they  had  been  traced  to  filter  pads  and  distilled  water.  Dr.  Cohn 
suggested  that  trouble  would  be  avoided,  and  valuable  plasma  conserved,  if, 
from  time  to  time,  testing  were  carried  out  on  distilled  water,  new  lots  of 
supplies,  and  equipment,  including  the  intravenous  equipment  placed  in  the 
final  Army-Navy  containers. 

Accelerated  tests  were  being  used,  with  assays  carried  out  by  electro¬ 
phoretic  analysis.  Studies  indicated  that  in  all  samples  of  albumin  tested  to 
date  there  was  less  globulin  than  the  amoimt  permitted  in  the  specifications. 
Progress  with  all  the  first  lots,  however,  was  cautious,  it  being  considered  more 
advisable  to  establish  correct  standards  than  to  make  haste. 

Requests  from  the  Armed  Forces  for  serum  albumin  continued  to  increase. 
In  March  1943  (18),  the  Navy,  which  had  already  contracted  for  360,000  units 
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(100,000  for  the  Army),  asked  for  an  additional  350,000  units,  to  be  delivered 
by  July  1944.  Since  this  goal  was  obviously  impossible  with  present  facilities, 
the  problem  was  solved  by  opening  a  new  processing  plant  (Armour  Labora¬ 
tories)  at  Fort  Worth  on  1  November  1943;  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  and  Houston 
were  the  last  untapped  blood  donor  centers  in  the  country. 

At  the  Conference  on  Albumin  on  22  March  1943  {18),  Dr.  Cohn  discussed 
various  aspects  of  the  quantity  production  of  seriun  albumin : 

1.  Achievement  of  chemical  purity  presented  little  difficulty.  In  all,  100  of  113 
preparations  examined  to  date  had  been  found  more  than  99  percent  pure,  and  only  1  had 
contained  more  than  1.5  percent  of  globulin.  In  view  of  these  observations,  Dr.  Cohn 
intended  to  discontinue  routine  electrophoretic  analysis  of  every  lot. 

2.  Studies  by  Dr.  George  Scatchard  indicated  that  the  instability  of  some  serum 
albumin  preparations  was  caused  less  by  the  albumin  than  by  the  impurities  in  it.  Studies 
on  bovine  albumin  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  stabilization  of  human  albumin.  The 
flocculation  and  haziness  in  certain  preparations  after  heating  remained  a  problem  to  be 
solved. 

3.  Most  preparations  had  passed  the  rabbit  thermal  test  without  difficulty.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  number  of  clinical  tests  that  should  be  required — some  observers  thought 
as  many  as  12  should  be  used — it  was  agreed  that  the  same  criteria  should  be  applied  to 
human  albumin  rendered  pyrogen-free  by  heating  as  would  be  applied  to  standard  albumin 
preparations.  Dr.  Veldee  had  one  reservation:  Heating  itself  might  do  damage,  and,  for 
this  reason,  he  thought  that  the  use  of  heated  preparations  should  be  restricted. 

4.  Albumin  made  from  contaminated  plasma  was  apparently  safe  and  satisfactory  for 
use,  but  more  caution  should  be  used  in  accepting  it,  and  more  careful  clinical  testing  carried 
out  with  it,  than  were  employed  in  albumin  made  from  uncontaminated  plasma.  Similar 
precautions  should  be  employed  in  serum  albumin  made  from  plasma  in  broken  bottles. 

5.  The  production  figures  with  the  use  of  the  DeLaval  centrifuge  were  attractive,  but 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  at  this  stage  would  probably  delay  the  program.  If  the 
program  was  to  be  expanded,  and  if  it  were  certain  that  these  centrifuges  could  be  obtained, 
then  it  might  be  well  to  consider  their  use. 

6.  Dr.  Cohn  was  now  ready  to  perform  only  stability  tests  on  the  bulk  product,  and  to 
perform  all  other  tests  in  the  final  containers.  This  would  save  both  time  and  material. 
Of  the  328  clinical  pyrogen  tests  performed  between  10  June  1941  and  19  March  1943,  only 
one  preparation  that  had  successfully  passed  NIH  (National  Institute  of  Health)  rabbit 
thermal  test  had  given  any  febrile  reaction  in  man. 

7.  One  of  the  commercial  laboratories  had  been  informed  that  a  donor  had  developed 
mumps  48  hours  after  his  donation.  There  was  no  known  instance  of  transmission  of  mumps 
by  transfusion,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  practical  to  follow  donors  after  they 
had  given  blood. 

At  the  9  April  1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
(45),  Dr.  Cohn  reported  that  the  program  was  proceeding  satisfactorily  quanti¬ 
tatively  and  so  well  qualitatively  that  a  revision  of  the  test  schedule  might  be 
considered;  in  particular,  the  number  of  heated  specimens  tested  could  be 
reduced,  which  would  save  10  days.  The  subcommittee  authorized  Dr.  Cohn 
to  establish  the  number  and  type  of  tests  to  be  employed. 

At  the  13  May  1943  meeting  {W),  it  was  reported  that  700  bottles  of  con¬ 
taminated  plasma  processed  into  albumin  by  the  Cutter  Laboratories  had  been 
found  satisfactory  chemically.  One  of  two  lots  tested  for  pyrogens  had  caused 
no  reactions.  The  other  lot  had  given  three  reactions.  The  present  p)olicy 
was  to  request  three  additional  containers  for  e.xamination  if  a  reaction  occurred 
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in  any  of  the  five  routine  clinical  tests.  If  any  of  the  three  additional  clinical 
tests  was  positive,  the  entire  lot  was  discarded. 

Delivery  of  serum  albumin  was  at  first  disappointingly  slow  (table  10). 
Only  26,119  packages  had  been  delivered  by  the  end  of  July  1943,  against  an 
expected  150,000  H6).  Then,  the  situation  improved.  Within  the  next  2 
weeks,  the  number  rose  to  45,000  (the  figures  are  cumulative),  by  the  first  of 
October  (47)  to  more  than  80,000,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  (48)  to 
almost  125,000.  As  of  2  June  1944  (^3),  325,838  units  of  human  serum  albumin 
had  been  authorized  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Medical  Supply  Depot; 
of  this  amount,  36,699  units  had  been  produced  during  May.  Quality  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve.  All  the  albumin  made  at  the  Harvard  pilot  plant  over  the 
past  several  months  had  been  held  in  the  dry  state,  in  anticipation  of  experi¬ 
mental  needs. 


Table  10. —  Accepted  production  of  units  of  normal  human  serum  albumin,  June  1942- 

November  1943  > 


Year  and  month 

Prml  action  laboratory 

Cutter 

Harvard 

Lcderle 

1 

Lilly 

Sharp  ii 
Dohme 

Squibb 

'  rpjohn  ! 

!  * 

Total 

1942 

June _ 

83 

241 

370 

611 

220 

i 

1 

83 

241 

370 

770 

419 

2,  694 
593 

3,  872 
8,  716 

11.  061 
12,  119 
15,  594 
25,  890 
27,  930 
1.3,  914 

July _ 

August _ 

I 

December _ 

88 

"1 

1943 

January _ 

31 

380 

168 

February _ 

2,  042 
506 

2,330 

2,233 

4,503 

3,  033 
2,619 
3,981 

6,  113 
3.471 

272 

March _ 

87 
522 
914 
1,  106 
607 

1,  820 
4,  371 

4,  264 
678 

1 

April- 

May... _ 

June _ 

July- . 

August _  _ 

September _  . 

October _  -  -  - 

\oyember _ 

1 

1,  671 

2,  146 

3,  652 

3,  629 

4,  505 
4,  841 

2,  168 

400 

408 

126 

. . i 

575 

1,245 

1,  437 
228 

1,409 

2,  635 
964 

45 

179 

1,869  1 

4,473 

5,325 

7,441 

9,235 

7,  051 

2,066  1 

792 

2,957 

2,513 

546 

Total _ 

!  23,023 

2,  459 

14,  537 

30,  919 

8,493 

1 

35,961 

8,  874 

124,266 

>  The  production  of  the  Harvard  laboratory  was  shipped  to  the  Betbesda  Naval  Hospital;  that  of  the  commercial 
laboratories  went  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Medical  Supply  Depot. 


There  had  been  a  striking  decrease  in  the  amount  of  material  requiring 
reworking  because  of  failure  to  meet  specifications  of  either  sterility  or  stability. 
The  yield  of  albumin  from  plasma  had  also  increased.  With  modifications  in 
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processing  methods,  it  rose  from  27.5  gm.  per  liter  to  29.3  gm.,  and  then  to  30.2 
gm.  per  liter.  Allowing  for  losses,  the  final  yield  was  about  25.4  gm.  per  liter. 

After  extensive  testing  and  the  ironing  out  of  certain  initial  difficulties, 
albumin  made  from  contaminated  plasma  had  proved  safe  and  effective,  and 
sizable  amounts  were  secured  from  this  source.  In  addition,  firms  not  making 
albumin  were  turning  their  contaminated  stocks  over  to  firms  that  did,  and 
great  savings  were  thus  being  effected. 

In  April  1944  (7),  the  Canadian  National  Research  Council  offered  to  the 
United  States  about  10,000  liters  of  contaminated  serum,  all  of  which  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  destroy  if  U.S.  authorities  could  not  reclaim  it  as  albumin.  It  would 
be  given  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  with  no  financial  or  other  obligations.  Eli 
Lilly  and  Co.  were  able  to  work  the  contaminated  serum  into  acceptable,  pyro¬ 
gen-free  serum  albumin,  and  the  Canadian  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 

Some  anxiety  was  originally  felt  that  the  development  of  byproducts  other 
than  albumin  might  slow  up  the  albumin  program.  This  fear  was  discounted. 
In  fact,  when  the  Navy  made  contracts  for  byproducts  with  firms  holding  con¬ 
tracts  for  serum  albumin.  Dr.  Cohn  approved  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that 
plasma  fractionation  was  an  integrated  process  (40). 

The  report  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  to  1  September 
1945  (table  11)  showed  that  the  seven  commercial  firms  eventually  involved  in 
the  albumin  program  had  processed  2,329,175  donations  into  569,014  packages, 
all  of  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Navy  except  for  1,704  packages  which  one 
firm  was  holding,  awaiting  shipping  instructi.ons  (49). 

ARMY  REQUISITIONS  FOR  SERUM  ALBUMIN 

When  serum  albumin  was  in  process  of  development,  the  small  size  of  the 
package  made  it  seem  of  great  potential  usefulness  during  landing  operations 
and  for  airborne  troops  and  such  ground  forces  as  pack-drawn  mountain  troops. 
The  Army  requisition  for  fiscal  year  1942-43  was  110,000  units,  but,  up  to  1 
January  1944,  because  of  production  delays,  only  36,000  units  had  been  received. 
In  November  1943,  the  requirements  for  calendar  year  1944  were  tentatively 
set  at  150,000  units,  including  the  74,000  units  undelivered  in  1943.  This 
requisition  was  later  reduced  to  60,000  units  (50). 

The  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  requisition  for  serum  albumin  was  a 
revision  of  the  premises  on  which  the  original  requirements  had  been  made 
(60).  The  small  size  of  the  package  lost  some  of  its  attractiveness  to  the  Army 
in  the  face  of  the  necessity  for  making  intravenous  fluids  available  along  with 
the  albumin;  unless  fluids  were  available,  albumin  could  not  be  used  in  de¬ 
hydrated  casualties.  Also,  experience  had  shown  that  there  were  almost  no 
circumstances,  including  combined  landing  operations,  in  which  plasma  could 
not  be  supplied  in  adequate  quantities.  Albumin,  of  course,  continued  to  be 
used  according  to  indications  in  head  injuries  and  in  bums. 
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Table  11. — Summarized  report  of  albumin  production  to  1  September  1945 


Production  laboratory 

BUkkIs  received 

Packages  delivered  to 
U.S.  Naval  Medical 
Supply  Depot 

Lederle _ _  _  .  _ - 

285,  809 
413,  588 
551, 143 
321,  464 
136,  906 
324,  766 
295,  499 

91,  022 
101,916 
116,395 
79,  719 
26,  675 
78,  913 
74,  374 

Lilly  ’  _ _  .  _  -  -  -  _  _ 

Squibb  -  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Cutter _  _  -  _  -  _  _ 

Sharp  &  Dohme  -  _  -  -  _ 

Upjohn _  _  _  -  -  _  -  __ 

Armour  _  .  _ _  .  _ 

Total _  -  _  - _  - _ 

2,  329,  175 

569,  014 

1  This  firm  had  on  hand  1,704  completed  packages  being  held  tor  shipping  instructions. 


TECHNIQUES  OF  PLASMA  FRACTIONATION 

In  February  1942,  when  Dr.  Cohn  was  requested  to  prepare  specifications 
for  the  commercial  production  of  serum  albumin,  he  described  four  methods  for 
the  fractionation  of  plasma  (40)-  The  first  technique  was  impractical  for 
industry.  The  third,  in  which  the  supernatant  of  fraction  IV  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  still,  had  to  be  given  up  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  pyrogens 
and  the  time  required  to  dialyze  away  the  accumulated  salts.  The  fourth 
method,  crystallization,  occupied  too  much  time.  The  second  technique,  with 
some  modifications,  was  used  by  the  processing  firms.  The  technique  is  too 
complex  to  be  described  in  detail  here,  but  its  essential  steps  were  as  follows: 

1.  Separation  of  fraction  I,  separation  of  fractions  II  and  III,  and  precipitation  of 
fraction  IV. 

2.  Sedimentation  of  fraction  IV. 

.3.  ClariOcation  of  the  supernatant  from  fraction  IV,  precipitation  of  fraction  V,  and 
reprecipitation  of  fraction  V 

More  than  one  step  could  be  accomplished  at  a  time,  and  each  could  be 
completed  within  48  hours.  The  complete  processing  of  one  batch  would 
thus  require  a  total  time  of  6  days.  The  method  was  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  Dr.  Cohn’s  laboratory;  expansion  of  production  involved  no  changes  in  the 
basic  principles  but  merely  changes  in  the  mechanical  equipment  for  handhng 
the  various  steps,  as  well  as  changes  in  certain  details,  of  the  process.  Thus, 
the  recovery  of  tax-free  alcohol  used  in  the  small-scale  operations  at  the  Harvard 
laboratory  did  not  pay.  It  became  an  immediate  problem  in  commercial 
production,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  to  provide  against  the  distillation  of 
volatile  contaminants.  There  was  some  delay  when  one  commercial  firm 
was  permitted  to  change  from  dialysis  to  capillary  methods  of  adding  alcohol. 
All  the  first  material  thus  treated  had  to  be  reworked,  but  there  were  no 
difficulties  in  succeeding  i-uns. 
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REFRIGERATION 

It  was  originally  thought  that  albumin  would  require  refrigeration  {37). 
Then,  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  stored  at  room  temperature  without  deteri¬ 
oration.®  Since,  however,  it  was  intended  for  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  samples  were  tested  for  stability  at  113°  F.  (45°  C.)  for  1 
month  and  at  98.6°  F.  (37°  C.)  for  2  months.  It  was  found  that  albumin 
would  not  remain  stable  at  these  temperatures  if  more  than  a  very  small  amount 
of  globulin  was  present.  Later  {34),  in  view  of  military  requirements,  it  was 
decided  to  extend  the  temperature  range  from  —58°  F.  to  -|-122°  F.  (—50°  C. 
to  +50°  C.). 


ADDITIVES 
Sodium  Chloride 

One  of  the  first  observations  made  about  serum  albumin  in  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  {34)  was  that  it  was  more  stable  when  it  was 
made  up  with  sodium  chloride;  without  it,  early  preparations  became  cloudy 
at  room  temperature.  The  matter  was  to  come  up  in  other  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  and  at  various  conferences  on  albumin. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  (Dr.  Veldee,  Dr.  Earl  S.  Taylor,  and  Lt.  William 
G.  Workman,  MC)  was  appointed  to  study  the  problem  in  May  1942  {IS), 
after  Dr.  Cohn  stated  that  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  blood  in¬ 
tended  for  plasma  fractionation  greatly  complicated  the  processing  of  serum 
albumin.  The  higher  the  salt  content,  the  larger  was  the  amount  of  globulin 
passing  into  fraction  V,  and  the  larger  the  amount  in  fraction  VI.  The  ad 
hoc  committee  found  the  plasma  yield  to  vary  by  less  than  1  percent  with  and 
without  salt.  These  observations  paralleled  those  made  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Co. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  total  osmotic  pressure  of  25-percent  albumin  could 
be  considerably  increased  by  adding  more  sodium  chloride  and  considerably 
decreased  by  reducing  the  amount  used  if  either  change  were  desired  {16). 

In  January  1943,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Albumin  and 
By-Products  {61),  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  clinician’s  preference  for  isotonic 
solutions  of  serum  albumin  might  be  on  unsound  grounds  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  chemistry;  a  h^^pertonic  solution  would  increase  the  stability  of  the 
product.  It  was  proposed  that  the  sodium  chloride  content  of  serum  albumin 
be  increased  to  2  percent.  The  amount  of  solution  injected  was  so  small  that 
there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  this  increase.  Potassium  salts,  however, 
should  not  be  added,  because  some  of  the  clinical  conditions  encountered  would 
be  complicated  by  hyperpotassemia. 


'  At  thb:  time  (1962),  albumin  Is  stored  at  4*  to  6”  C.,and  the  dating  period  lias  been  correspondingly  Increased. 
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In  March  1943,  the  salt  content  of  serum  albumin  was  altered  from  0.15 
to  0.3  molar.  The  change  at  least  doubled  the  stability  of  the  product  at 
135®  F.  (57°  C.)  and  also  increased  its  stability  at  122°  F.  (50°  C.),  though 
less  strikingly  (48).  Samples  from  each  of  the  processing  firms  kept  for  100 
days  at  122°  F.  (50°  C.)  looked  clear  enough  at  the  end  of  the  period  to  be 
used  clinically  (table  12).  Dr.  Cohn  would  have  expected  a  twofold  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  stability  of  the  product  with  the  doubling  of  the  salt  component, 
not  the  sixfold  increase  that  had  occurred  and  that  might  reflect  increased 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  producers. 

When  0.3  molar  sodium  chloride  was  first  used,  authorization  was  given 
for  making  as  much  as  0.09  of  this  component  sodium  acetate.  Later  (53), 
Dr.  J.  Murray  Luck  and  his  associates  at  Stanford  University  demonstrated 
that  a  furtlier  increase  in  the  length  of  the  paraffin  chain  of  the  anion  would 
increase  for  this  purpose  the  stability  of  the  serum  albumin.  Sodium  butyrate 
was  tested  and  discarded  because  of  the  undesirable  odor.  Albumin  was 
then  prepared  with  0.05  molar  sodium  phenylacetate  plus  0.25  molar  sodium 
chloride.  Still  later,  sodium  mandelate  was  substituted  for  phenylacetate 
because  of  its  therapeutic  properties.  Tests  showed  that  whichever  of  these 
agents  was  used  would  make  possible  the  heating  of  albumin  for  hours  at 
temperatures  close  to  168°  F.  (70°  C.),  a  step  which  would  also  reduce  the 
dangers  of  bacterial  or  virus  contamination  (tables  12  and  13). 


Table  12. — Effect  of  storage  at  various  temperatures  on  stability  at  57°  C.  of  crystalline  human 

albumin  {lot  HA-64) 


Conditions  o 
experiment 


Hours  required  for  increase  of  50 
Mueller  units 


Hours  required  for  6%  increase 
in  viscosity 


Storage  Storage 
days  tempera¬ 

ture 


100 

0 

200 

0 

100 

25 

200 

25 

100 

37 

200 

37 
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Table  13. — Effect  of  storage  at  various  temperatures  on  viscosity  of  crystalline  human  albumin 

(lot  HA-64) 


Conditions  of  experiment 

Ratio  of  viscosity  after  storage  to  initial  viscosity 

NaCl 

0.  15 

0.  15 

0.30 

0.30 

pH 

6.  8 

7.0 

6.  8 

7.0 

Storage  days 

storage 

temperature 

0 

IkQTtei  C. 

1.  00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

100 

0 

0.  99 

1.01 

1.  01 

0.99 

200 

0 

0.  99 

1.00 

1.01 

100 

25 

0.  99 

1.  01 

1.  01 

0.99 

200 

25 

1.  00 

1.  01 

1.  01 

100 

37 

1.00 

1.02 

1.  03 

1.  01 

200 

37 

1.02 

1.03 

1.03 

1.02 

In  a  supplementary  report,  Dr.  Luck  and  his  associates  (53)  recommended 
that  a  large-scale  clinical  experiment  be  conducted  with  25-percent  human 
serum  albumin  solution,  of  pH  6.6  to  7.0,  containing  0.04  molar  sodium  man- 
delate  and  0.26  molar  sodium  chloride.  Such  solutions  would  probably  be  of 
great  stability  and,  if  clinical  trials  revealed  no  adverse  effects,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  place  of  the  present  serum  albumin  solution.  Dr.  Hans  Clarke  had 
suggested  acetyl  phenylalanine,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  replace  mercurials  with  it  in  both  albumin  and  dried  plasma.  Studies  based 
on  these  proposals  were  limited  to  trial  runs. 

Meantime,  thermal  stability  was  generally  improving,  and  by  the  spring 
of  1944  (53),  it  was  unusual  to  find  more  than  an  occasional  sample  with  sta¬ 
bility  of  less  than  50  hours  at  135®  F.  (57°  C.).  Mueller  nephelometers  had 
been  distributed  to  the  processing  houses,  and  comparative  studies  of  their 
results  and  those  of  the  Harvard  laboratory  showed  satisfactory  agreement. 
Electrophoretic  and  ultracentrifugal  controls  had  long  since  been  discontinued. 

In  October  1944,  Captain  Newhouser  directed  all  laboratories  fractionating 
plasma  under  Navy  contracts  to  prepare  serum  albumin  of  low  salt  content 
“if  such  a  change  is  commercially  feasible,  will  supply  a  product  with  satis¬ 
factory  stability  and  does  not  increase  the  contract  cost  of  the  serum  albumin.” 

Isoelectric  albumin  could  be  prepared  practically  free  of  sodium  ions,  but 
it  was  stable  only  in  the  dry  state  and  could  not  be  dispensed  in  solution.  If 
there  were  sufficient  advantage  in  preparing  completely  salt-free  albumin,  it 
could  be  dispensed  in  the  dry  state,  with  glucose  in  the  diluent  bottle,  but  this 
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would  require  new  contract  specifications  and  a  new  package.  No  clinical  evi¬ 
dence  existed,  however,  of  the  value  of  reducing  the  sodium  ion  concentration 
below  a  certain  level. 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  investigation  was  made  on  16  January  1945 
(54  )>  aJid  a  summary  report  was  made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes  on  16  March  1945,  by  Dr.  Cohn  (55),  as  follows; 

1.  Accumulated  evidence  to  date  indicates  no  significant  behavioral  differences  between 
the  new  salt-poor  albumin  and  the  standard  salt-containing  preparation  in  shocked  or  in 
normal  individuals.  In  shock,  injection  of  25-percent  albumin,  whether  salt-poor  or  salt- 
containing,  always  increases  the  blood  volume.  In  dehydration,  the  injection  of  additional 
fluids  is  still  recommended. 

2.  Preliminary  evidence  indicates  that  salt-poor  albumin  is  an  effective  diuretic  agent 
in  the  nephrotic  syndrome  and  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  associated  with  severe  edema. 

3.  In  a  small  group  of  surgical  patients  with  hypoproteinemia  and  edema,  concen¬ 
trated  albumin  has  been  found  to  mobilize  water  from  the  interstitial  spaces  into  the  plasma. 
Used  in  a  few  patients  after  trauma,  it  produced  a  significant  rise  in  plasma  protein 
concentration. 

4.  Salt-poor  albumin,  stabilized  with  0.04  molar  acetyl  tryptophan  or  0.04  molar  man- 
delic  acid,  retains  its  stability  better  than  standard  serum  albumin  preparations  when 
heated  at  140°  F.  (60°  C.)  for  10  hours.  This  procedure,  or  some  comparable  heating  pro¬ 
cedure,  would  destroy  most  bacteria  in  vegetative  forms  as  well  as  such  viruses  as  that  of 
infectious  hepatitis.  It  has  been  recommended  that  studies  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  time  required  to  destroy  the  agent  of  hepatitis  at  a  given  temperature.* 

5.  The  original  opinion  of  serum  albumin  as  to  its  convenience,  rapidity  and  ease  of 
administration,  and  effectiveness  in  increasing  plasma  volume  in  injury  and  shock  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  this  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  the  evidence  secured  in  this  investigation,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  salt-poor  albumin  be  substituted  for  the  current  preparation, 
which  contained  0.3  molar  sodium  chloride.  It  should  be  prepared  without  a 
mercurial  preservative  (p.  354);  should  be  stabilized  with  0.04  molar  acetyl 
tryptophan,  a  derivative  of  a  natural  amino  acid;  and  should  be  heated  for  such 
periods  and  at  such  temperatures  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  destruction 
of  viruses. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  also  recommended  that  products  of  plasma  frac¬ 
tionation,  including  human  serum  albumin,  be  included  in  the  “United  States 
Pharmacopeia.”  This  recommendation  w’as  not  made  effective  until  November 
1950,  with  the  14th  edition.  Plasma  had  first  appeared  in  the  1942  edition. 

Antibacterial  Agents 

At  the  January  1942  Conference  on  Albumin  (57),  Dr.  Cohn  reported  that 
tlie  experience  gained  at  one  of  the  processing  companies  had  indicated  that  it 
was  highly  dangerous  to  add  Merthiolate  to  albumin.  Experimental  studies 
were  to  the  same  effect.  The  production  of  albumin  was  delayed  at  least  6 
weeks  by  the  necessary  investigations.  A  proposal  that  preservatives  be  elim¬ 
inated  entirely  was  made  at  the  19  July  1943  conference  (55),  but  if  this  was 


•  The  menace  of  hepatitis  was  Just  beginninz  to  be  appret-iatinl  (p.  647). 
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done,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion,  at  least  a  third  of  the  total  product 
would  have  to  be  tested.  This  plan  would  be  workable  as  far  as  individual  bulk 
containers  were  concerned  but  totally  impractical  in  the  final  containers. 

The  problem,  as  Dr.  Cohn  pointed  out  at  this  conference,  fell  into  two 
parts,  (1)  filtration  to  achieve  a  sterile  product  and  (2)  the  use  of  preservatives. 
Witii  a  30-percent  solution,  the  viscosity  was  too  great  for  convenience.  Later 
(16),  Dr.  Cohn  reported  an  observation  not  previously  made,  that  25-percent 
normal  human  serum  albumin  is  essentially  isoviscous  with  respect  to  blood. 

Serial  studies  by  Col.  Elliott  S.  Robinson,  MC,  showed  that  the  more 
rapidly  the  albumin  was  filtered,  the  better  the  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
sterility.  Using  Seitz  filters,  he  found  that  contamination  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  troublesome  problem.  He  attributed  the  good  results  partly  to  good  luck 
and  partly  to  attempts  to  e.xpedite  the  procedure.  Filtration  became  easier 
as  the  globulin  content  of  preparations  was  reduced. 

Studies  reported  by  Dr.  Janeway  at  the  19  July  1943  meeting  (56)  had 
been  undertaken  on  the  assumption  that  alcohol  was  a  good  bacteriostatic 
agent.  In  four  complete  runs,  and  an  almost  completed  fifth  run,  he  had  taken 
bacterial  counts  at  every  fractionation  and  found  contamination  low;  the 
average,  figured  in  terms  of  the  original  plasma  to  take  care  of  dilution,  was 
30  colonies  per  cc.  Although  the  counts  were  very  low,  sterility  was  not 
achieved  at  any  point  until  fraction  V,  which  carried  down  bacteria,  was  taken 
off.  The  supernatant  was  free  from  bacteria,  but  the  precipitate  was  not;  it 
usually  contained  a  smaller  number  of  bacteria  than  might  have  been  antic¬ 
ipated,  but  the  counts  might  run  up  to  about  100  colonies  per  cc.  of  redissolved 
fraction  V.  Samples  were  taken  in  quadruplicate.  The  results  were  the  same 
whether  they  were  frozen  or  left  at  ice  box  temperatures,  but  there  was  occasion¬ 
ally  a  considerable  difference  between  cultures  made  at  room  temperature  and 
at  98.6°  F.  (37°  C.). 

It  was  concluded  that  alcohol  did  not  act  as  a  sterilizing  agent,  at  least  at 
the  temperatures  at  which  these  studies  were  conducted.  It  was  also  con¬ 
cluded  that  bacteria  were  collected  at  most  of  the  steps  in  the  process,  from  the 
operators,  filters,  and  other  sources,  but  that  the  number  was  probably  not 
great  enough  to  have  any  influence  on  pyrogens,  though  if  the  organisms  were 
of  the  gram-negative  variety,  a  few  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  trouble. 

Dr.  Veldee  agreed  that,  assuming  dried  serum  albumin  to  be  relatively 
sterile,  the  important  points  would  be  the  speed  of  getting  the  material  into 
solution,  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  went 
through  the  filter.  Colonel  Robinson’s  experience  had  been  limited  to  relatively 
small  lots.  The  NIH  experience  had  included  75-liter  lots.  Colonel  Robinson 
had  used  a  very  simple  type  of  Seitz  filter,  which  could  be  cleaned  and  inspected 
for  leaks.  Dr.  Veldee  doubted  that  such  filters  would  be  used  in  the  larger 
commercial  houses  and  thought  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  technique  of 
filtration  might  well  be  a  source  of  contamination.  If  there  was  a  small  defect 
in  the  filter,  there  was  more  chance  of  its  showing  up  with  75-  than  with  25-liter 
lots. 
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As  to  preservatives,  Merthiolate  in  1:15,000  concentration  had  always 
been  acceptable  to  NIH,  but  if  1:10,000  had  been  proposed  when  the  minimum 
requirements  for  human  plasma  were  being  drawn  up,  it  would  have  been 
equally  acceptable.  The  problem  was  this:  In  all  other  biologies  except 
human  plasma  and  serum,  the  dosage  was  small,  usually  1  or  2  cc.,  or  under 
10  cc.,  and  the  effective  bactericidal  dose  per  patient  was  equally  small.  There¬ 
fore,  any  one  of  a  number  of  preservatives  could  be  used  to  kill  any  living 
organism.  With  albumin,  plasma,  or  serum,  however,  such  large  doses  had 
to  be  given  that  preservatives  could  not  be  used  in  the  same  concentration 
as  in  smaller  dosages  because  of  the  risk  of  toxicity. 

FURTHER  CLINICAL  STUDIES 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Albumin  and  By-Products  Group  on  14  December 
1943  (57),  Dr.  Cohn  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  serum  albumin  had 
undergone  two  phases.  In  the  first,  all  the  material  produced  was  devoted  to 
an  appraisal  of  its  efficiency  in  shock.  In  the  second,  all  the  material  was 
delivered  to  the  Armed  Forces  for  use  (  srerseas.  At  this  time,  with  full  com¬ 
mercial  production  underway,  the  output  of  the  pilot  plant  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  constituted  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  production,  and 
he  believed  that  a  third  phase  might  be  considered,  in  which  the  output  at  this 
plant  could  profitably  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  conditions  other 
than  shock.  He  agreed  with  those  who  pointed  out  that,  while  the  amount 
of  serum  albumin  thus  used  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
amoimt,  great  quantities  would  be  required  in  the  treatment  of  nephrotic 
states,  cirrhosis,  and  nutritional  edema,  and  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
must  not  be  jeopardized  in  any  way  by  the  proposed  research  program. 

In  December  1944,  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research,  NRC,  was 
requested  by  the  Navy  to  provide  additional  clinical  data  on  serum  albumin, 
with  special  reference  to  the  increase  in  plasma  voliune  accomplished  by  its 
use  with  and  without  the  additional  administration  of  crystalloid  solution. 
An  additional  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  the  testing  of  the  new  salt-poor 
albumin  preparation  just  developed.  The  conditions  studied  included  trauma 
of  various  kinds,  with  and  without  shock  and  with  and  without  active  fluid 
loss  at  the  time  of  the  investigation;  postoperative  states,  with  and  without 
shock;  and  medical  conditions.  Normal  subjects  were  also  studied. 

Considerable  scattering  was  found  in  the  increase  in  plasma  volume  per 
gram  of  albumin  injected,  which  was  to  be  expected,  even  in  normal  subjects, 
as  the  result  of  differences  in  tissue  hydration,  circulatory  state,  renal  activity, 
and  other  variants.  Injured  subjects,  especially  those  with  hemorrhage, 
bums,  or  peritonitis,  who  were  losing  fluid  actively,  sometimes  held  little  or 
none  of  the  injected  albumin  and  fluid  and  showed  only  insignificant  increases 
in  plasma  volume. 
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The  following  conclusions  were  considered  warranted: 

1.  As  an  overall  average,  the  injection  of  concentrated  human  serum  albumin  was 
associated  with  a  rapid,  and  sometimes  immediate,  increase  in  plasma  volume  of  12-14  cc. 
per  gram  of  injected  albumin.  The  same  average  held  per  gram  of  albumin  retained. 

2.  Administration  of  a  fixed  amount  of  saline  solution  intravenously  with  the  scrum 
albumin  (800  cc.  with  200  cc.  of  25-percent  albumin)  resulted  in  an  appreciable  increase  in 
plasma  volume  as  compared  with  the  increase  that  followed  the  administration  of  albumin 
alone.  Experimental  studies  on  dogs,  in  which  dehydration  was  produced  by  withholding 
fluids  or  by  inducing  diuresis  with  glucose,  had  shown  that  the  administration  of  albumin 
alone  did  not  restore  the  circulating  blood  volume  and  blood  pressure  to  normal  and  that 
the  survival  rate  was  low. 

3.  Patients  in  severe  shock,  presumably  with  continuing  losses  of  blood  or  plasma, 
showed  much  smaller  increases  in  plasma  volume  per  gram  of  albumin  given  (an  average  of 
8  cc.  in  shock  against  14  cc.  without  shock).  Thus,  in  severe  shock,  the  administration  of 
25  gm.  of  serum  albumin  without  additional  fluid  would  correspond  to  a  plasma  infusion  of 
200  cc.  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Henry  K.  Beecher,  MC,  reached  approximately  the  same 
conclusion  in  his  study  of  battle  casualties  in  Italy,  although  the  only  criterion  of 
improvement  available  to  him  was  arterial  blood  pressure  (p.  40). 

4.  In  several  instances,  the  administration  of  additional  intravenous  salt  solution  after 
the  administration  of  albumin  produced  further  increases  in  plasma  volume. 

5.  No  differences  were  noted  in  the  results  of  salt-poor  and  salt-containing  solutions. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  production  of  serum  albumin  consumed  an  increasing  number  of 
blood  donations  until  February  1944,  when  about  30,000  bloods  a  week  were 
being  supplied  for  this  program.  Then,  with  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  the 
far  smaller  needs  of  the  Army  well  provided  for  and  supply  simply  a  mainte¬ 
nance  matter,  production  was  gradually  reduced  until  15  October  1944,  when 
it  was  cut  sharply.  The  Armour  Laboratories  plant  in  Fort  Worth  was  closed 
and  the  blood  donor  centers  which  had  supplied  it,  in  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  and 
New  Orleans,  were  also  closed.  Four  other  laboratories  ceased  receiving 
blood  for  serum  albumin  at  this  time,  but  other  processing  laboratories  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate,  on  a  curtailed  scale,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Byproducts  of  Plasma  Fractionation 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

One  of  the  truly  important  achievements  of  the  plasma-blood  program  in 
World  War  II — and,  indeed,  one  of  the  important  scientific  contributions  of 
the  century — was  the  development  by  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn  and  his  group  at  the 
Department  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  a  practical 
physicochemical  technique  by  which  plasma  could  be  separated  into  clinically 
usable  fractions.  The  wartime  work  was  an  extension  of  previous  work  done 
in  this  laboratory  on  plasma  fractionation,  and  was  directly  stimulated  by  the 
endeavor  to  find  a  purified  preparation  of  bovine  albumin.  The  fractions 
separated,  particularly  albumin,  proved  of  great  value  during  the  war  and 
have  since  affected  many  areas  of  medicine.  The  work  that  Dr.  Cohn  began 
is  continuing  and  expanding  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protein  Foundation, 
which  was  established  in  1953. 

By  the  Cohn  technique,  each  plasma  fraction  is  precipitated  in  ethyl 
alcohol,  under  specific  conditions  of  temperature,  pH,  ionic  strength,  and 
protein  concentration,  in  a  coldroom,  at  a  temperature  of  23®  F.  (—5®  C.). 
Since  the  processing  is  carried  out  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  denatura- 
tion  of  the  plasma  proteins  by  alcohol  does  not  occur.  Bacterial  growth  is 
also  inhibited.  The  dried  fractions  can  be  stored  for  an  indefinite  period 
before  they  are  used. 

The  six  major  fractions  of  plasma  were  described  in  1947  by  Dr.  Cohn 
as  follows  (i): 

Fraction  I  contains  most  of  the  hbrinogen  and  the  antihemophilic  globulin. 

Fraction  II,  obtained  by  subfractionation  of  II-l-IIl,  contains  the  gamma-globulin 
antibodies  of  proven  value  in  the  prophylaxis  of  measles  and  probably  also  of  infectious 
hepatitis. 

Fraction  lll-l  contains  other  antibodies,  including  those  to  typhoid  0.  The  isoag¬ 
glutinins,  including  the  anti-Rh  antibodies  of  value  in  blood  typing,  are  also  concentrated 
in  this  fraction.* 

Fraction  III-2  contains  prothrombin  and  one  of  the  components  of  complement. 
Prothrombin  converted  by  thromboplastin  to  thrombin  has  proved  of  value  in  conjunction 
with  fibrin  foam  or  some  other  pledget  as  an  hemostatic  agent  and,  in  conjunction  with 
fibrinogen,  in  the  formation  of  clots,  films  as  dural  substitutes,  and  tubes  for  other  surgical 
uses. 

Fraction  III-3  contains  plasminogen,  the  precursor  of  plasmin,  which  has  sometimes 
been  cailed  the  fibrinolytic  enzyme. 

Fraction  III-O  is  rich  in  lipoprotein,  including  the  so-called  X-protein  of  McFarlane, 
which  interacts  in  the  plasma  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  molecular  weight  varies 
with  concentration.  *  ♦  * 


>  Isoagglutinins  and  tho  Rh  factor  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  laboratory  tests. 
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Chart  7. — Fractional  diMrihulion  of  various  conipomnis  of  plasma,  proportion  separated  in 

each  fraetion.  and  uses  for  each  to  1947 


Source:  Colin,  E.  J.:  The  Separation  of  Blood  Into  Fractions  of  Therapeutic  Value.  Ann.  Int.  Med.  26;  341-352, 
March  1V47. 

Fraction  IV-1  is  lipoprotein  in  nature.  ♦  ♦  * 

Fraction  V  contains  the  human  serum  albumin  that  h.as  lieen  made  available  in  such 
large  amounts  to  the  Armed  Forces  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  shock,  hypoproteinemia 
and  edema.  As  at  present  relea.sed  for  distribution  under  conditions  that  have  been  specified 
by  George  Scatchard,  Laurence  E.  Strong  and  Walter  L.  Hughes,  Jr.,  it  is  poor  in  salt  and 
is  so  stable  in  the  presence  of  nonpolar  anions,  de\elopod  for  this  purpose  largely  by  J. 
Murray  Luck,  that  it  is  heated  in  the  final  container  for  10  hours  at  60°  C.  That  these 
conditions  suffice  for  the  destruction  of  the  virus  of  infectious  hepatitis  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Fraction  VI  consi.sts  of  the  large  amount  of  salts,  especially  citrates,  and  the  small 
amount  of  protein  left  in  the  mother  liquors  following  the  removal  of  these  various  j)recii)i- 
tates.  ♦  *  ♦  Fraction  VI  deserves  further  exploration,  as  do  fractions  of  proved  thera¬ 

peutic  value. 
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The  distribution  of  the  various  components  of  plasma  into  fractions  was 
indicated  graphically  in  this  same  presentation  (chart  7). 

Aside  from  the  specific  value  of  the  various  plasma  fractions,  the  plasma 
fractionation  program  had  three  general  advantages: 

1.  Whole  blood  was  conserved,  since  only  the  special  component  required 
in  the  special  case  was  used. 

2.  Great  economic  savings  were  effected  in  the  blood  program. 

3.  Since  plasma  fractions  were  of  human  derivation,  they  possessed  all 
the  advantages  of  homologous  substances.  There  was  therefore  no  fear  of 
sensitivity  reactions. 

The  size  of  the  plasma  fractionation  program  is  an  indication  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  Up  to  May  1945,  1,218,531  units  of  plasma  fractions  had  been 
produced,  the  largest  production  of  a  single  fraction  being  576,996  units  of 
human  serum  albumin  (2). 

The  Conference  on  Plasma  Fractionation  on  14  March  1945  (3)  sum¬ 
marized  the  previous  experience  with  plasma  fractionation  and  indicated 
future  trends.  Reference  to  the  minutes  of  this  conference  and  to  the  minutes 
and  appended  reports  of  various  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  is  recommended  for  readers  who  desire  more  detailed  information 
concerning  this  program  than  limitations  of  space  permit  here. 

HEMOGLOBIN 

Se\'eral  research  projects  on  hemoglobin  solutions  in  replacement  therapy 
were  undertaken  during  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes  (4,  5),  but  their  use  was  never  seriously  considered. 
Some  studies  were  encouraging,  but  the  careful  work  of  Larason  and  his 
associates  (6)  showed  that  such  solutions  would  support  life  in  shocked  animals 
for  only  a  few  hours  and  that,  to  be  effective  at  all,  they  must  be  given  before 
severe  shock  developed.  There  were  also  other  objections:  The  rise  in  blood 
pressure  which  they  produced  was  extremely  high  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
fluid  replacement.  The  metabolic  rate  rose  more  than  100  percent,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  undesirable  reaction  in  patients  in  shock.  The  increase  in  pulse 
pressure  was  also  considerable.  Clinically,  moderately  severe  reactions 
resulted  even  when  only  small  testing  amounts  were  injected.  All  of  these 
phenomena  were  related  to  the  established  facts  concerning  the  to.xicity  of 
hemoglobin. 

GLOBIN 

Although  extensive  studies  were  carried  out  with  globin  (5,  7,  8),  the 
protein  component  that  makes  up  about  96  percent  of  hemoglobin,  nothing  of 
practical  value  came  of  them  during  the  war. 

The  first  publication  on  globin,  by  Schulz  in  1898  (&),  which  concerned  its 
preparation  and  properties,  was  later  invalidated  when  it  was  found  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  denatured  protein.  Most  subsequent  investigations  were 
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concerned  with  modifications  of  his  method  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  so-called 
native  globin.  The  attempt  was  successful,  but  the  material  obtained  was 
either  toxic  or  antigenic. 

Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia’s  work  with  globin,  which  was  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1941,  was  first  brought  up  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  at  the 
meeting  of  13  May  1943  (8).  The  project  he  proposed — the  derivation  of 
globin  from  the  hemoglobin  of  discarded  erythrocytes  and  its  use  as  a  blood 
substitute — was  recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research,  with  the 
stipulation  that  Dr.  Strumia  use  the  facilities  and  advice  of  Dr.  Cohn  and  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling. 

Reports  on  the  progress  of  this  project  were  made  at  various  meetings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (2,  10-13),  and  at  a  special  conference 
on  globin  on  21  April  1944  (14)- 

Globin  production  proved  highly  practical  (IS),  for  700  gm.  could  be 
prepared  with  relative  ease  from  about  3,000  cc.  of  packed  red  cells;  this  was 
the  equivalent  of  13,000  cc.  of  plasma  or  53  blood  donations.  Globin,  however, 
was  never  put  to  military  use. 

IMMUNE  SERUM  GLOBULIN 

A  conference  on  immune  globulins  was  held  on  8  February  1943  (16)  to 
discuss  possible  uses  for  the  globulin  fractions  containing  immune  bodies 
prepared  by  Dr.  Cohn’s  group  at  Harvard,  to  evaluate  the  immunoh^c  data 
already  obtained  on  various  preparations,  and  to  consider  criteria  for  further 
assay.  At  an  earlier  meeting  (of  the  Albmnin  and  By-Products  Group), 
Dr.  Cohn  had  emphasized  the  desirability  of  so  fractionating  human  plasma 
that  the  greatest  possible  use  might  be  made  of  its  byproducts  (7). 

The  data  presented  to,  and  the  significant  conclusions  of,  the  conference 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Fraction  Il-i-  III,  obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  processing  human  plasms  and  containing 
most  of  the  beta  and  gamma  globulins,  was  shown  to  contain  antibod’ »  that  reacted  with 
a  variety  of  infectious  agents  and  with  the  isoantibodies  of  the  human  blood  groups. 

2.  Fraction  II,  obtained  by  further  fractionation  of  fraction  II-I-III,  and  thus  freed  of 
prothrombin,  thrombin,  and  much  of  the  undesirable  isoantibody,  was  shown  to  contain 
certain  antibodies  that  were  protective  against  the  viruses  of  mumps  and  influenza  A,  as 
well  as  an  antibody  that  inhibited  the  agglutination  of  chicken  red  cells  by  influenza  A 
virus  and  another  antibody  that  reacted  with  the  H  antigen  of  EbertheUa  ii/phota. 

3.  The  antibody  content  of  fraction  11  represented  a  concentration  of  at  least  14  to  16 
times  that  of  plasma,  though  not  all  the  antibody  of  the  plasma  had  yet  been  recovered. 

4.  Further  investigations  would  include:  (1)  tests  of  the  intravenous  use  of  fraction  II, 
to  be  run  by  Drs.  Charles  A.  Janeway  and  Stokes;  (2)  tests  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
immediate,  painful  reactions  occasionally  encountered,  after  modification  of  the  final  product 
in  respect  to  salt  concentration;  and  (3)  further  experiments  on  the  effect  of  time  and 
temperature  on  the  activity  of  suitably  resistant  viruses  or  bacteriophage  in  the  presence  of 
albumin  and  globulin  fractions,  to  determine  whether  inactivation  by  mild  heating  was 
practicable. 

5.  Preliminary  clinical  trials  of  the  prophylactic  and  modifying  effect  of  fraction  II  -f  III 
and  of  fraction  II  strongly  suggested  that  both  would  be  of  value  in  the  prevention  or 
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modification  of  measles,  and  further  trials  with  fraction  II  among  military  personnel  were 
considered  warranted,  especially  for  the  protection  of  troops  about  to  be  sent  overseas. 
The  risk  of  inoculating  soldiers  with  an  unknown  virus  and  producing  infectious  jaundice 
was  recognized,  but  it  was  considered  justified  in  order  to  achieve  mass  protection  against 
measles. 

For  this  purpose,  10,000  vials  containing  5  ce.  each  of  fraction  II,  prepared  according  to 
specifications  already  decided  upon,  would  be  produced  as  soon  as  possible  and  kept  ready 
for  immediate  use  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  On  the  authorization  of  the  Acting  Surgeon 
General,  Navy,  certain  commercial  firms  were  already  proceeding  with  the  preparation  of 
fraction  II  from  stocks  of  fraction  11+ III  then  available  on  their  shelves.  These  prepara¬ 
tions  would  be  tested  at  the  Harvard  laboratory  and  would  not  be  released  for  clinical  use 
until  physicochemical  tests  and  tests  for  immime  bodies  had  been  satisfactory.  The  stocks 
of  fraction  II+III  at  the  Harvard  laboratory  would  also  be  converted  to  fraction  II. 

6.  The  possible  value  of  fraction  II  against  mumps,  scarlatina,  influenza,  poliomyelitis 
and  other  diseases  was  discussed  but  definite  conclusions  were  considered  justified  only  in 
respect  to  measles. 

The  commercial  production  of  immtme  globulin  steadily  improved.  Some 
preparations,  Dr.  Cohn  reported  on  21  April  1944  (13),  contained  over  99 
percent  of  gamma  globulin,  against  85  percent  in  some  of  the  earlier  preparations. 
Because  of  the  improvement,  the  protein  concentration  was  decreased  from 
20  to  16.5  percent  in  preparations  containing  over  96  percent  gamma  globulin, 
thus  standardizing  it  at  a  concentration  25  times  that  of  pooled  plasma.  After 
clinical  tests  proved  satisfactory,  0.3  molar  solution  of  glycine  was  employed 
as  a  diluent. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  gamma  globulin  was  considered  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  measles  or  in  decreasing  its  severity  (17-20).  There  had  been  enough 
experience  with  it  in  infectious  hepatitis  to  warrant  its  consideration  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  (p.  679),  but  its  preventive  effect  in  this  condition  and  in 
homologous  serum  jaundice  had  not  been  established.  It  was  not  successful 
as  a  preventive  or  therapeutic  agent  in  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  or  other 
communicable  diseases  with  the  possible  exception  of  anterior  poliomyelitis. 

FIBRIN  FOAM  AND  FIBRIN  FILM 


The  development  of  fibrin  foam  and  fibrin  film  represented  an  extremely 
important  nemosurgical  advance,  for  these  materials  helped  to  solve  two 
major  problems  outstanding  in  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
one  connected  with  hemostasis  and  the  other  with  the  prevention  of  meningo- 
cerebral  adhesions. 

Prothrombin,  which  was  obtained  in  the  fractionation  of  plasma  as  a 
byproduct  of  fraction  II,  rapidly  loses  its  activity.  When  it  was  converted 
into  thrombin,  the  only  form  in  which  its  potent  coagulating  properties  could 
be  exerted,  it  could  be  filtered  and  stored  in  the  frozen  state  until  facilities 
were  available  for  preparing  it  in  dry  form  (21,  22).  When  contracts  were  let 
for  the  preparation  of  immune  globulin,  a  provision  to  this  effect  was  included 
and  thrombin  was  thus  available  in  ample  quantities. 
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Preliminary  studies  by  Dr.  Orville  T.  Bailey,  to  determine  the  effect  of 
thrombin  on  bleeding  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver  in  guinea  pigs,  showed 
that  oozing  was  reduced  by  50  percent  (7).  The  material  was  then  tested  as 
a  hemostatic  spray  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  the  Boston  Children’s 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  other 
institutions,  in  nemosurgery,  surgery  of  the  spleen  and  gallbladder,  tonsil¬ 
lectomy,  and  other  operations.  All  reports  (£S)  indicated  that  thrombin  was 
a  most  effective  agent  in  controUing  oozing  that  could  not  be  controlled  by 
sutures.  The  experience  of  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  R.  Glen  Spurling,  MC,  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  was,  however,  generally 
confirmed,  that  neither  human  nor  bovine  thrombin  gave  more  than  temporary 
hemostatic  results  unless  it  was  supported  on  some  sort  of  matrix  {17,  24). 

At  the  22  January  1943  meeting  of  the  Albumin  and  By-I*roducts  Group 
(7),  it  was  agreed  that  thrombin  was  now  ready  for  extensive  clinical  testing. 
It  was  also  proposed,  on  tbe  basis  of  experimental  evidence,  that  films  of  fibrin¬ 
ogen  and  thrombin  might  prove  useful  in  the  management  of  burns  in  the 
field  because  of  the  simplicity  and  speed  of  the  technique  and  the  small  bulk 
of  the  material. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  find,  shortly  after  the  war,  that  thrombin 
harbored  the  virus  of  hepatitis  and  that  the  promising  use  of  fibrin  foam  there¬ 
fore  had  to  be  discontinued. 


Fibrin  Foam 

At  the  13  May  1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
(S),  it  was  reported  that  soluble  cellulose  manufactured  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  had  been  saturated  with  tlu’ombin,  by  the  method  developed  by 
Dr.  Tracy  Putnam,  and  had  proved  satisfactory  in  a  small  number  of  clinical 
cases. 

When  thrombin  first  became  available,  Lt.  Edgar  A.  Bering,  Jr.,  MC, 
USN  {26),  and  Dr.  Bailey  had  applied  it  in  solution  to  bleeding  points  in 
sev'eral  cranial  and  spinal  operations.  It  did  no  harm,  even  when  it  reached 
the  lateral  ventricle,  but  its  effect  was  entirely  transient.  Lieutenant  Bering 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  using  fibrinogen,  converted  into  fibrin  foam,  as  a 
matrix.  The  dry  foam  was  a  light,  porous,  slightly  brittle  material,  in  which 
the  air  spaces  could  easily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  When  it  was  wet  with 
thrombin  solution,  it  became  soft,  pliable,  and  somewhat  resilient. 

In  vitro  testing  of  pledgets  of  fibrin  foam  and  of  soluble  cellulose  soaked 
in  thrombin  solution  showed,  on  the  basis  of  clotting  of  fibrinogen  solution, 
that  the  foam  was  a  much  more  effective  matrix  than  cellulose.  Solutions  of 
only  10  thrombic  units  per  cc.  were  nece.ssary  with  it,  against  solutions  of  at 
least  40  thrombic  units  with  cellulose. 

Using  monkeys  {Macaca  mulatta),  these  observers  placed  fibrin  foam  satu¬ 
rated  with  thrombin  on  traumatized  and  untraumatized  areas  of  the  cortex 
and  into  the  cortical  substance.  Sulfadiazine  and  penicillin  were  used  locally 
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in  some  of  tlie  animals.  Soluble  cellulose  was  used  in  one  control  series  and 
muscle  in  another,  smaller  series.  The  animals  were  sacrificed  at  intervals  of 
24  hours  to  3  months. 

The  local  reaction  of  the  tissues  to  soluble  cellulose  and  to  fibrin  fihn  was 
insignificant.  Most  of  the  foam  had  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and 
no  fragments  of  it  could  be  identified  at  the  end  of  3  weeks.  The  speed  of 
absorption  and  the  nature  of  the  tissue  reaction  were  not  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  antimicrobial  agents.  The  reaction  of  the  tissues  to  muscle  was 
considerably  greater. 

The  fii-st  applications  of  fibrin  foam  were  made  in  cases  in  which  bleeding 
was  difficult  to  control  and  the  application  of  muscle  was  not  feasible.  The 
hemostatic  effect  was  evident  even  when  large  venous  channels  were  opened. 
The  technique  was  next  extended  to  simple  oozing  from  the  cerebral  surface 
or  the  outer  sm-face  of  the  dura.  Finally,  the  foam  was  left  in  place.  No 
traces  of  it  were  found  on  histologic  examination  or  autopsy  from  9  to  81  days 
after  it  was  used. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Albumin  and  By-Products  Group  on  17  November 
1943  (£4),  it  was  reported  that  fibrin  foam  had  been  used  successfully  on  60 
neurosurgical  patients  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  on  the  same  num¬ 
ber  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  as  well  as  in  several  smaller  series.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  material  was  of  extraordinary  value  as  a  hemostatic  agent 
in  neurosurgery. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  it  had  been  used  in  well  over  500  neurosurgical  cases. 
It  had  also  been  used  experimentally  to  control  bleeding  from  the  kidney, 
liver,  spleen,  lung,  and  heart,  and  in  a  few  clinical  cases.  It  had  proved  of 
great  value  in  hemophiliacs,  in  controlling  bleeding  from  traumatic  lacerations, 
and  in  maintaining  hemostasis  during  minor  surgical  procedures  such  as 
tooth  extractions. 

The  demand  for  thrombin  foam  was  not  exceeding  the  supply  in  Dr.  Cohn’s 
laboratory,  and  the  conference  agreed  that  the  next  important  step  was  to 
produce  it  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  permit  its  widespread  use.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  were  duly  made  (5).  The  first  contracts,  for  appraisal  purposes,  were 
let  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research.  The  subsequent  contracts  were 
made  by  the  Navy. 

Demands  for  fibrin  foam  increased  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
When  Lederle  Laboratories  reported  that  it  had  been  successful  in  filtering 
contaminated  plasma  and  expected,  as  a  result,  to  reduce  plasma  losses  from 
contamination,  some  anxiety  was  expressed  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
substandard  plasma  available  for  the  production  of  fibrin  foam  and  thrombin, 
which  were  being  made  from  it.  The  war  ended  before  any  such  shortages 
developed. 

In  February  1945,  it  was  recommended  that  fibrin  foam  and  thrombin, 
presently  in  use  as  nonstandard  items,  should  be  standardized.  The  length  of 
the  dating  period  had  not  been  determined,  but  it  was  evident  that  no  deteriora¬ 
tion  would  occur  as  long  as  sterility  was  maintained. 
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FifiURK  74. — C'oniinorcially  prepared  fibrin  foam,  throml)iti,  and  >^t('rile 
isotonic  sodium  chloride  solution. 

Fihrin  fdaiu  was  packasred  with  a  small  vial  containiiis;  dried  human 
throml)iii.  which,  at  the  opc'ralitfjr  tahlo,  was  dissolved  in  aO  ec.  of  physiologic 
salt  solution  (fie.  74).  The  solution  was  complete  in  less  than  a  minute  if  the 
mi.xlurc  was  vigorously  stirred.  Portions  of  fibrin  foam,  cut  in  the  desired 
shapes  and  sizes,  were  placed  in  it.  As  the  foam  became  saturated  with 
thrombin,  a  moderate  amount  of  spontaneous  shrinkaee  occurred.  The 
porosity  of  the  fibrin  matri.x  permitted  swift  penetration  of  tlie  thrombin 
solution  into  all  parts  of  the  mass. 

The  followiiifr  case  history  is  an  illustration  of  the  prompt  and  effective 
hemostasis  accomplished  by  fibrin  foam. 

Case  1. — This  patient  was  received  at  the  1.5th  General  Hospital  after  exploration  for  a 
thoracoabdominal  wound.  Several  days  later,  when  the  large  gauze  pack  in  the  liver  was 
removed,  a  hemorrhage  occurred.  After  several  episodes  of  l)leeding,  the  abdomen  was 
reopened  and  a  number  of  clots  were  removed,  along  with  a  necrotic  portion  of  the  liver. 
The  wound,  wliich  was  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  right  hepatic  lobe;,  had  to  be  repacked 
to  check  bleeding. 

Several  additional  episodes  of  bleeding  occurred  over  the  next  several  days,  the  blood 
losses  ranging  from  200  to  800  cc.  each  time.  The  longest  period  without  bleeding  was  the 
10  days  immediately  after  the  first  laj)arotomy. 

The  patient  gradually  lost  ground  in  spite  of  38  blood  transfusions.  Attempts  to  pack 
the  bleeding  tract  with  dried  blood  plasma  were  not  successful.  Then,  after  some  fibrin  foam 
had  been  obtained,  a  third  laparotomy  was  done.  .After  clots  and  additional  necrotic  ti.-isue 
had  been  removcfl,  the  wound  in  the  liver  was  parkcrl  with  the  fibrin  foam. 

Tlie  gaiize  pack  over  the  foam  was  removed  without  incident  on  the  fourth  postoi)erative 
day.  The  single  hemorrhage  after  this  operation,  on  the  10th  day,  was  so  slight  that  there 
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was  no  change  in  pulse  or  blood  pressure.  With  this  exception,  recovery  was  smooth.  The 
patient  was  given  4  additional  transfusions,  making  42  in  all,  with  a  total  of  21,000  cc.  of 
blood. 

Fibrin  Film 

Techniques  developed  at  the  Harvard  laboratory  made  it  possible  to 
process  fibrin  clots  into  films  of  any  desired  size,  shape,  and  thickness  (26). 
These  films  were  translucent,  flexible,  and  elastic,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
tensile  strength.  Changes  in  preparation  made  it  possible  to  vary  the  time 
required  for  absorption  in  situ  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.  The  films 
were  made  in  various  weights  and  were  of  the  following  types: 

P,  plain  fibrin  film. 

F,  a  fibrin  film  with  a  fabric  backing. 

W  and  WF,  types  P  or  F  with  a  waterproof  backing. 

The  fibrin  film  used  in  both  clinical  and  experimental  studies  was  prepared 
in  flat  sheets  of  various  sizes  and  thickness.  The  films  were  suflBciently  strong 
to  be  sutured  without  tearing.  They  could  be  trimmed  to  fit  the  defect  and 
were  so  elastic  that  they  could  easily  be  fitted  over  rounded  or  irregular  siirfaces, 
whose  contours  they  assumed.  They  were  composed  of  two  parts.  The 
protein  part,  which  made  up  20  to  60  percent  of  the  films  by  weight,  was  at 
least  90  percent  fibrin.  When  the  films  were  prepared,  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  glycerol,  but  when  they  were  immersed  in  water  or  physiologic 
salt  solution,  the  glycerol  was  removed  and  the  water  taken  up  was  regarded 
as  the  final  plasticizer  under  these  conditions. 

The  process  of  dipping  fibrin  film  in  hot  glycerol  required  special  handling 
by  operators  skilled  in  sterile  techniques.  In  November  1944  (27),  an  alter¬ 
native  technique  was  worked  out  in  the  Harvard  laboratory,  by  which  the 
material  was  packaged  in  a  flame-sealed  glass  tube  and  sterilized  by  steam. 
The  final  moisture  content  was  not  more  than  10  percent.  This  method  was 
suitable  for  large-scale  production  and  yielded  a  product  which  could  be  given 
a  much  longer  dating  period. 

Before  fibrin  film  was  used  clinically  as  a  cerebral  covering  for  dural 
defects  caused  by  either  accident  or  siu’gery,  Drs.  F.  D.  Ingraham  and  Bailey 
(27)  studied  its  use  in  monkeys  (M.  mulatta),  applying  it  to  replace  the  dura 
mater  over  both  traumatized  and  untraumatized  cerebral  cortex,  under  bone 
flaps;  after  removal  of  the  bone;  and  with  and  without  the  local  application 
of  sulfadiazine  and  penicillin.  The  animals  were  sacrificed  at  intervals  ranging 
from  1  day  to  6  months.  There  was  no  physiologic  evidence  of  cortical  irri¬ 
tation  during  any  of  these  periods.  Detailed  histologic  studies  revealed  no 
essential  tissue  changes  and  no  adhesions.  As  time  passed,  the  film  was  first 
surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  from  which  it  could  easily  be 
separated,  and  was  then  replaced  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  original  film.  Neither  healing  nor  tissue  reaction  was  influenced 
by  the  use  of  sulfadiazine  or  penicillin. 
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Fibrin  fibn  was  first  used  as  a  clinical  dural  substitute  in  a  patient  with 
lead  encephalitis,  who  required  two  operations.  The  original  fihn  was  re¬ 
placed  at  the  second  operation.  Nine  months  afterward,  the  patient  was  in 
e.xcellent  condition. 

The  origmal  policy  was  to  use  fibrin  fihn  only  in  such  cases  as  the  one 
just  described,  in  which  multiple  surgery  was  likely  to  be  necessary,  and  in 
relatively  hopeless  conditions,  such  as  brain  tumors  {26-28).  Later,  it  was 
used  in  any  condition  in  which  dura  had  to  be  removed  or  the  cortex  was  left 
unprotected  because  of  the  retraction  of  normal  dura,  as  in  decompression 
operations.  The  film  was  cut  slightly  larger  than  the  defect,  and  the  edges 
were  passed  underneath  the  cut  dural  margin. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  Drs.  Ingraham  and  Bailey  had  used  fibrin  fihn  in  44 
cases,  including  25  intracranial  and  intraspinal  tumors;  8  congenital  anomalies; 
6  lead  encephalopathies;  3  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy;  and  2  compound 
fractures.  They  had  recovered  the  film  for  examination  18  times,  at  secondary 
surgery  or  autopsy,  at  intervals  of  14  hours  to  81  days  after  implantation. 
In  no  instance  was  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  reaction  seen 
grossly,  and  there  was  a  striking  absence  of  adhesions.  In  10  of  these  cases, 
the  films  were  examhied  histologically.  The  tissue  reactions,  both  in  extent 
and  character,  were  similar  to  those  already  described  for  experimental  animals. 

In  1945,  Dr.  Ingraham  and  his  associates  {28)  reported  a  total  of  94  cases 
m  w’hich  fibrin  film  was  used;  glycerol-treated  material  was  used  in  59  cases, 
and  steam-sterilized  material  in  the  remauider.  No  abnonnalities  of  any  kind 
were  evident  in  the  33  patients  followed  6  months  or  more,  nor  were  there  any 
instances  of  tissue  reactions,  adhesions,  or  retarded  healing  in  19  specimens 
recovered  at  a  second  operation  or  at  autopsy. 

Fibrin  film  was  also  used  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  a  small  number 
of  second  and  third  degree  burns.  Healing  was  rapid  as  in  control  areas 
covered  with  petrolatum-impregnated  gauze. 

Fibrin  fihn  was  occasionally  used  in  peripheral  nerve  suture  but  gave  rise 
to  foreign  body  reactions  in  practically  every  distance. 
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Blood  Substitutes  and  Other  Intravenous  Fluids 

Part  I.  Blood  Substitutes 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Historical  Note 

A  considerable  amount  of  basic  research  was  carried  out  on  so-called 
blood  substitutes  ^  in  World  War  I,  during  which  the  use  of  blood  was  an 
occasional  rather  than  a  general  procedure.  The  Committee  on  Surgical 
Shock  and  Allied  Conditions,  established  by  the  Medical  Research  Committee 
of  Great  Britain,  made  comprehensive  studies  on  suitable  crystalloid  and 
coUoid  solutions  to  correct  the  physiologic  alterations  that  occur  in  shock, 
and  similar  studies  were  made  in  the  United  States  (1).  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  two  important,  if  negative,  facts  had  been  established: 

1.  Experimental  studies  on  crystalloid  solutions  showed  that  they  were 
too  readily  diffusible  to  be  useful  in  elevating  a  decreased  blood  volume  and 
maintaining  it  at  an  adequate  level.  Clinica’  experience  confirmed  the  experi¬ 
mental  data. 

2.  There  was  an  obvious  need  for  a  macromolecular  substance  that  could 
be  used  in  solution  to  provide  an  intravascular  osmotic  effect  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  adequate  plasma  voliune.  Gum  acacia,  which  was  studied 
extensively  for  this  purpose  (p.  384),  proved  to  have  two  serious  defects,  that 
it  caused  toxic  reactions  and  that  it  was  stored  in  the  tissues. 

Policies  of  National  Research  Council 

Gum  acacia  continued  to  be  used  in  replacement  therapy  by  a  number  of 
observers,  particiilarly  Dr.  John  S.  Lundy  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  after  World 
War  I,  but  its  use  had  been  generally  abandoned  long  before  World  War  II 
broke  out.  It  was  logical,  therefore,  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Transfusions,  on  31  May  1940  (2),  one  of  the  committee  functions  should 
be  listed  as  the  development  of  possible  substitutes  for  human  plasma  or  the 
possible  synthesis  of  plasma. 


'  Although  the  term,  "blood  substitutes,”  was  dIgniSed  during  World  War  II  bjr  being  used  in  the  designation  of 
one  of  the  most  active  and  most  useful  groups  of  the  National  Research  Council  (the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
Committee  on  Transfusions),  it  was  little  more  than  an  example  of  wishful  thinking.  No  blood  substitutes  existed  when 
the  nomenclature  was  first  employed,  and  no  thinking  person  really  expected  that  any  would  be  devised.  A  more 
correct  term,  "plasma  expanders,”  came  into  use  after  World  War  II,  and,  in  official  doctunents,  the  still  more  accurate — 
though  very  cumbersome— term,  "plasms  substitutes  not  derived  from  human  blood,”  was  employed.  Asaocmvenienoe, 
however,  the  term  "blood  substitutes”  has  persisted,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  frequently  used  in  this  volume. 
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The  search  continued  throughout  the  war,  for  the  fundamental  reason 
that,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  plasma  program,  the  requirements  for 
replacement  fluids  were  likely  to  prove  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  blood  contributed.  The  search  for  effective,  nontoxic  blood  substitutes, 
nonhuman  in  origin,  therefore  had  to  be  expedited.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  13  May  1943  (3),  at  which  these  views 
were  expressed,  it  was  reported  that  Dr.  Alfred  N.  Richards,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Medical  Research,  NRC  (National  Research  Council),  had 
indicated  the  agreement  of  his  committee  with  this  point  of  view.  Projects 
related  to  the  search  for  blood  substitutes  would  be  considered  urgent;  it  was 
fully  understood  that  they  would  be  long  term  and  more  or  less  speculative. 
It  was  agreed  that,  as  far  as  was  practical,  these  studies  should  be  integrated 
with  the  studies  of  the  groups  working  on  experimental  and  clinical  shock. 

A  really  urgent  need  for  blood  substitutes  never  arose  in  World  War  II 
because  of  the  generous  donations  of  whole  blood;  rapid  advances  in  the 
processing  of  blood  into  plasma;  and  similar  advances  in  the  fractionation  of 
plasma  and  the  development  of  some  of  its  derivatives,  particularly  serum 
albumin.  Extensive  research  was  continued,  however,  and  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  was  gathered,  particularly  in  the  use  of  gelatin,  which  proved  the  safest 
and  most  effective  of  the  agents  investigated. 

The  results  of  the  various  studies  are  summarised  briefly  in  the  following 
pages.  Readers  who  wish  further  details  are  referred  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  its  ad  hoc  committees,  and  the  various 
conferences  on  special  subjects. 


Criteria 

In  one  respect,  the  investigation  into  gelatin  as  a  blood  substitute  was 
duplicated  in  investigations  into  most  other  substances:  At  the  20  October 
1942  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (4),  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Loeb  reported  that  most  applications  for  research  studies  revealed  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  and  were  notably  lacking  in  tests  for 
toxicity  as  well  as  in  reports  of  clinical  testing.  Such  tests  as  had  been  carried 
out  were  fragmentary. 

At  the  First  Conference  on  Gelatin  on  10  November  1942  (5),  Dr.  Loeb 
pointed  out  to  the  participants  that  the  experience  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Blood  Substitutes  to  date  had  been  such  that  "certain  criteria  had  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  sine  qua  non  for  any  substance  to  be  seriously  considered 
for  the  treatment  of  shock  in  human  beings.”  These  criteria  were: 

1.  The  colloidal  osmotic  pressure  of  the  substance  in  question  must  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  normal  blood  plasma. 

2.  The  substance  must  be  capable  of  production  with  a  constant  and  repro¬ 
ducible  composition. 

3.  The  mode  of  preparation  must  be  such  as  to  exclude  or  eliminate 
pyrogens. 
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4.  The  viscosity  of  the  substance  must  be  such  as  to  permit  easy  intra¬ 
venous  administration. 

5.  Its  stability  must  be  such  that  it  could  withstand  the  wide  ranges  of 
temperature  encountered  in  a  global  war.  Also,  it  must  remain  stable  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

6.  It  must  be  easily  sterilized. 

7.  It  must  not  be  toxic.  It  must  not  cause  leukocytosis,  hemolysis,  or  an 
increase  in  the  sedimentation  rate.  It  must  be  either  utilized  in  the  body  or 
readily  eliminated  from  it.  It  must  not  be  stored  in  the  liver,  adrenal  glands, 
spleen,  brain,  or  any  other  organ. 

8.  Its  repeated  injection  into  human  beings  must  not  provoke  sensitivity. 

In  addition  to  these  criteria.  Dr.  Loeb  mentioned  two  other  considerations 

which  would  affect  the  decision  to  develop  and  use  a  blood  substitute: 

1 .  During  the  war,  ease  of  production  and  accessibility  of  source  materials 
were  obviously  of  great  importance. 

2.  The  ability  to  manufacture  or  process  any  substance  under  aseptic 
conditions  might  conceivably  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  decision  to 
develop  it,  since  the  introduction  of  bacteria  might  lead  to  the  production  of 
toxins  or  antigens. 

GELATIN 
Initial  Suggestions 

Gelatin  was  first  mentioned  as  a  possible  blood  substitute  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  vSubstitutes  on  10  March  1942  (6).  The  principal 
reason  for  the  suggestion  was  that  a  6-percent  solution  had  been  found  to  have 
the  viscosity  of  whole  blood  at  room  temperature  and  an  oncotic  (osmotic) 
pressure  of  65  mm.  H2O.  Also,  allergists  had  used  gelatin  for  years  as  an 
injection  vehicle  and  there  was  ample  proof  that  it  was  not  antigenic. 

At  the  20  October  1942  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  (4),  Dr.  Loeb  proposed 
a  meeting  of  all  groups  interested  in  research  on  gelatin,  so  that  research  workers 
could  present  their  studies  to  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  could  be  made 
aware  of  the  problems  that  must  be  solved  before  gelatin  could  be  recommended 
as  a  blood  substitute.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  interviewed  a  manufacturer 
of  gelatin,  who  viewed  with  alarm  the  proposal  to  inject  this  substance  into 
human  beings,  chiefly  because  it  was  impossible  to  manufacture  a  product  of 
entirely  uniform  quality. 


November  1942 

At  the  First  Conference  on  Gelatin  on  10  November  1942  (5),  the  following 
data  were  brought  out  in  reports  by  various  investigators: 

1.  In  general,  no  toxic  eflects  were  observed  from  injections  of  gelatin.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  elevations  occasionally  noted  in  both  clinical  and  experimental  studies  were  believed  to 
be  caused  by  pyrogens  or  by  the  specific  dynamic  action  of  a  readily  available  protein 
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2.  Studies  at  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine  showed  that  gelatin 
satisfactorily  restored  the  blood  pressure  of  animals  in  shock,  and  that  they  withstood  second 
hemorrhages  as  well  as  dogs  resuscitated  with  whole  blood.  Studies  at  the  Bowman-Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  however,  showed  that  the  blood  pressure  was  frequently  not  restored 
completely,  and  that  most  of  the  animals  died  when  shock  was  produced  by  the  Blalock 
clamp.  Some  observers  found  gelatin  lifesaving  in  slow  hemorrhage. 

3.  There  was  no  evidence  of  storage  of  gelatin  in  the  tissues  in  animals  studied  at  autopsy, 
sometimes  as  long  as  103  days  after  injection. 

4.  Excretion  of  gelatin  via  the  urine  was  not  attended  with  oliguria. 

5.  Reinjection  experiments  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  gelatin  was  not 
antigenic. 

6.  Hemodilution  was  usually  evident  after  injection. 

7.  A  controlled  study  of  burn  shock  in  dogs  showed  gelatin  solutions  effective  in  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  loss  of  plasma  and  maintaining  survival  beyond  the  period  death  might  be 
expected  from  that  cause. 

8.  In  vitro,  gelatin  produced  marked  conglutination  and  acceleration  of  sedimentation  of 
erythrocytes,  though  neither  phenomenon  was  observed  in  experimental  animals. 

At  this  conference,  it  was  reported  that  various  gelatin  preparations  had 
retained  their  stability  for  several  months  at  37®  F.  (3°  C.).  Dr.  Samuel  E. 
Sheppard,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  reported  perfection  of  a  process  of 
fractionation  of  gelatin  that  eliminated  the  products  of  lower  molecular  weight 
and  resulted  in  gelatins  of  higher  and  more  uniform  molecular  sizes.  The 
studies  were  made  by  a  precision  viscometric  control  device. 

Also  at  this  conference,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Cohen,  president  of  the  Edible 
Gelatin  Manufacturers'  Eesearcb  Society  of  America,  discussed  the  production 
of  gelatin  for  medical  purposes.  As  it  was  often  produced  commercially  in 
1-ton  lots,  it  was  a  heterogeneous  substance,  and  no  factory  controls  existed  to 
insure  a  imiform  product  for  intravenous  injection.  If  a  special  gelatin,  of  a 
specified  uniform  quality,  were  required  for  military  purposes,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  set  up  a  pilot  plant  in  which  the  entire  manufacturing  process 
could  be  subjected  to  biologic  and  other  laboratory  controls. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  immediately 
after  this  conference  (7),  there  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  gelatin  of 
uniform  quality  with  which  all  experiments  could  be  conducted.  Dr.  Loeb 
appointed  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cohn  and  Dr.  Sheppard  to  draw  up  specifications  for 
such  a  preparation. 

These  specifications  were  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on 
15  December  1942  (5).  They  concerned  the  source  of  the  material,  methods  of 
processing  it,  molecular  homogeneity  (size  and  shape),  hydrolytic  control, 
viscosity,  colloid  osmotic  pressure,  and  pH. 

February  1943 

At  the  Second  Conference  on  Gelatin  on  23  February  1943  (9),  much  of  the 
discussion  still  concerned  the  production  of  a  uniform  product,  pyrogen-free. 
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stable,  and  without  the  property  of  causing  clumping  of  erythrocytes.  It  was 
noted  that  the  presence  of  pyrogens  might  be  due  not  to  the  product  but  to  the 
use  of  water  that  was  not  pyrogen-free,  a  point  laboratory  workers  were  re¬ 
markably  prone  to  overlook  (p.  651). 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference,  Dr.  Loeb  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  to 
determine  who,  at  this  time,  would  be  willing  to  recommend  to  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  that  it  recommend  to  the  Armed  Forces  that  gelatin 
be  used  as  a  blood  substitute.  No  hands  were  raised. 

September  1943 

At  the  Third  Conference  on  Gelatin  {10),  it  was  again  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  reports  made  were  not  directly  comparable  because  the 
preparations  of  gelatin  used  were  in  various  stages  of  degradation  and  because 
the  variables  introduced  modified  the  results.  Some  progress,  however,  had 
been  made.  It  was  now  e\’ident  that  gelatin  could  be  prepared  in  solutions 
that  were  not  pyrogenic  for  man,  that  were  not  toxic,  and  that  were  physio¬ 
logically  active.  The  most  urgent  requirement  at  this  time  was  considered 
to  be  a  clinical  comparison  of  the  gelatins  made  by  the  Knox  Gelatin  Co.  and 
the  Upjohn  Laboratories.  Dr.  Cohn  believed  that  the  largest  molecule  con¬ 
sistent  with  stability  should  be  used. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed; 

1.  That  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Research  that  comparative  studies  of  gelatin  solutions  with  different  physicochem¬ 
ical  characteristics  be  made  in  various  types  of  injury  by  physiologic  and  clinical  groups. 

2.  That  solutions  degraded  as  little  as  possible  be  compared  with  those  degraded  to  the 
point  at  which  their  loss  from  the  bloodstream  was  relatively  rapid,  with  special  attention  to 
deposition  and  excretion  of  the  gelatin  and  sedimentation  of  red  blood  cells  as  well  as  to  the 
therapeutic  effects  achieved.  It  was  admitted  that  the  accomplishment  of  fluidity  and 
stability  compatible  with  military  conditions  would  probably  be  difficult. 

3.  That  the  subcommittee  recommend  to  the  Chairman,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences, 
NRC,  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  be  informed  of  the  conferences  held  on 
gelatin  (and  pectin)  as  replacement  agents. 


November  1943 

At  the  subcommittee  meeting  on  17  November  1943  {11),  it  was  reported 
that  tests  with  the  Upjohn  Co.  product  had  been  carried  out  on  Welfare  Island 
volunteers.  No  toxic  reactions  had  followed  the  injection  of  5-percent  solution 
in  amounts  up  to  1 ,000  cc.  Fifty  percent  of  the  amount  injected  was  eliminated 
in  the  urine  within  24  hours.  Dr.  Owen  H.  Wangensteen  had  injected  10 
patients  with  the  same  preparation,  with  one  reaction.  All  products  used  had 
caused  conglutination,  but  when  the  gelatin  was  made  up  in  solutions  without 
electrolytes,  pseudoagglutination  had  not  occurred. 
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December  1943 

At  tlic  1  Decombor  1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Siiock  (7~), 
Dr.  John  S.  Lockwood,  University  of  Pennsylvunia  School  of  Medicine,  made 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  use  of  gelatin  in  shock: 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  physiologic  salt  solution  in  shock  is  definitely  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  4-  to  6-percont  of  nonantigenic,  nonpyrogenie  gelatin.  The  restdting  solution 
seems  entirely  adequate  to  restore  circulating  blood  volume  and  maintain  colloid  osmotic 
pressure,  even  when  hemorrhage  has  been  massive  and  repeated.  When  gelatin  is  used,  the 
volume  of  blood  which  can  be  withdrawn  is  limited  in  repeated  hc'morrhages  only  by  the 
need  for  red  blood  cells. 

2.  Experimental  studies  with  a  carefully  determined  tolerated  blood  loss  (blood  pressure 
below  20  mm.  Hg)  and  immediate  replacement  with  plasma,  gelatin,  or  saline  solution  were 
repeated  an  hour  later,  with  survival  of  all  the  animals.  After  the  third  hemorrhage,  another 
hour  later,  the  amount  of  red  blood  cell  depletion  was  so  great  that  death  occurred  within 
an  hour  unless  red  blood  cells  were  administered  with  the  fluid  replacement.  All  the  animals 
survived  when  their  red  cells  were  replaced  after  the  third  hemorrhage,  .\fter  gelatin 
infusion,  the  volume  of  blood  that  could  be  withdrawn  on  the  second  and  third  hemorrhages 
was  twice  as  great  as  with  saline  solution  and  half  as  great  again  as  with  plasma. 

:i.  Since  the  4-pcrcent  gelatin  solution  developed  a  colloid  osmotic  pressure  50  percent 
greater  than  that  of  plasma,  it  produced  hemodilution  more  rapidly.  Because  of  the  rapid 
hemodilution,  the  tolerated  bleeding  volume  of  the  gelatin-treated  animal  was  greater  on 
the  second  and  third  hemorrhages  than  that  of  the  plasma-treated  animal.  Blood  pressure 
was  as  well  maintained  after  gelatin  infusion  as  after  plasma  replacement. 

When  a  critical  level  of  hypotension  was  prolonged,  as  in  graduated  blood 
withdrawal,  factors  other  than  simple  maintenance  of  colloid  osmotic  pressure 
entered  the  picture,  and  gelatin  was  apparently  less  effective  than  plasma  in 
achieving  permanent  survival. 

Clinical  tests  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  covered 
103  infusions  of  100  liters  of  gelatin  solution  to  62  patients.  There  were  no 
toxic  reactions.  Three  patients  in  the  group  who  were  in  shock  received  only 
gelatin  infusions;  they  recovered  without  incident. 

April  1944 

Continued  favorable  reports  on  the  use  of  gelatin  in  shock  at  succee<ling 
meetings  {13-15)  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  at  the  21  April 
1944  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  {16): 

That  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  has  agreed  on  the  pul)lication  of  a  state¬ 
ment  on  its  evaluation  of  studies  on  gelatin  preparations  for  intravenous  use.  It  does  this 
to  make  available  its  conclusions  regarding  the  proper  use  and  the  limitations  of  gelatin  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  clear  that  the  preparation  and  u.se  of  gelatin  in  no  way  decreases 
the  need  for  tin;  procurement  of  bloiKl  by  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  and  the  preparation  from 
it  of  blood  substitutes  for  the  .\rmed  Forces.  The  above  statements  are  limited  to  gelatin 
solutions  sjM'cifically  prepared  for  intravenous  use.  .<nch  .solutions  should  be  prepared  only 
in  specially  constriicted  plants  under  the  most  rigid  physicochemical  and  biological  control. 

The  stiitcmont  in  question  covered: 

1.  The  chemical  composition  of  gelatin  and  its  degradation. 
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2.  Its  physiologic  and  clinical  properties.  At  this  time,  the  solution  considered  of 
optimal  value  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  and  shock  was  a  6-percent  solution,  in  physio¬ 
logic  salt  solution,  with  the  general  physicochemical  characteristics  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Knox  P-20  type. 

3.  The  limitations  of  gelatin  as  a  replacement  agent  and  the  unanswered  questions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  which  included  the  following: 

a.  Solutions  of  gelatin  gel  at  about  68°  F.  (20°  C.)  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  in 
the  field  in  cool  or  temperate  climates. 

b.  The  optimal  solution  of  gelatin  presently  available  shows  slow  but  definite  and 
continued  degradation  at  temperatures  encountered  in  certain  theaters  of  operation. 

c.  The  viscosity  of  the  optimal  solution  of  gelatin  is  greater  than  that  of  whole  blood. 

d.  The  proper  typing  of  blood  after  the  administration  of  gelatin  solutions  requires 
further  study.  It  may  be  well  to  issue  the  warning  that  a  sample  for  typing  must  be  with¬ 
drawn  before  gelatin  is  administered. 

e.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  optimal  solution  will  impair  the  return  of  normal 
function  to  kidneys  in  sustained  ischemia,  severe  burns,  or  the  crush  syndrome. 

f.  Gelatin  solutions  probably  do  not  contribute  significantly  to  nutrition.  Their  only 
place  in  medical  therapy  would  be  to  restore  circulating  blood  volume  depleted  in  various 
types  of  acute  injury. 

g.  The  influence  of  gelatin  upon  the  equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of  plasma  proteins 
between  the  circulating  blood  and  the  tissues  requires  further  investigation. 

End  of  Investigation 

The  only  other  significant  investigation  of  gelatin  during  World  War  II 
concerned  the  abolition  of  rouleaux  formation  by  the  addition  of  glycine  (0.28 
molar)  to  the  cell  suspension.  This  observation,  originally  reported  by  Dr. 
Johannes  Vogelaar  {17),  New  York  City  Cancer  Institute,  Welfare  Island,  N.Y., 
was  confirmed  by  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine 
and  at  the  Harvard  laboratory  {13). 

The  ample  supplies  of  blood,  plasma,  and  albumin  available  during  the 
last  year  of  World  War  II  made  it  unnecessary  to  carry  out  further  studies 
with  gelatin.  The  investigation  was  revived  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out 
(p.  786). 

PECTIN 

At  the  Conference  on  Pectin  on  24  February  1943  {18),  it  was  noted  in 
one  of  the  reports  that  the  intravenous  use  of  pectin  sols  was  first  discussed  by 
Feissly  in  1925  and  that,  to  date,  22  articles  on  the  subject,  covering  some 
500  clinical  cases,  had  appeared  in  the  literature.  Much  of  this  work  had  been 
done  by  Hartman  and  his  associates  at  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital.  No  throm¬ 
bosis  or  other  ill  effects  had  been  reported. 

Experimental  Studies 


It  was  also  pointed  out  at  this  conference  that  pectin  was  defined  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  National  Formulary  as  “a  purified  carbohydrate  product 
obtained  from  dilute  acid  extract  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  rind  of  citrus  fruits 
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or  from  apple  pomance.  It  consists  chiefly  of  partially  methoxylated  poly- 
galacturonic  acids.” 

The  proposal  that  pectin  he  studied  as  a  possible  blood  substitute  was 
made  to  Dr.  Ijoeb  on  6  October  1941,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
Medical  Director,  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  3  November  1941  {19),  Dr.  Loeb  stated,  as  the 
result  of  his  survey  to  date,  that  he  considered  all  studies  on  pectin  up  to  this 
time  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to  the  toxicity  factor.  Dr.  Cohn  foimd 
no  evidence  in  the  material  submitted  to  him  for  examination  to  indicate  that 
pectin  was  not  antigenic.  It  was  emphasized  that  all  reports  must  state  the 
method  of  preparation  and  the  approximate  composition  of  the  pectin  used. 

At  this  conference,  representatives  of  the  Research  Department,  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  stated  that  for  the  previous  4  years  the  possible 
medical  use  of  pectin  had  been  studied  under  their  auspices  in  a  total  of  776 
experimental  animals,  as  follows: 

1.  From  30  to  50  percent  of  the  pectin  injected  was  recovered  from  the  urine  within  the 
first  24  hours  after  injection  and  from  45  to  60  percent  within  6  days. 

2.  From  80  to  85  percent  of  the  injected  pectin  was  found  in  the  blood  20  minutes  after 
the  injection,  about  19  percent  in  24  hours,  and  about  10  percent  in  48  hours. 

3.  No  significant  changes  were  noted  in  the  coagulation  time  after  the  injection. 

4.  After  massive  injections,  no  deposits  of  pectin  were  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
spleen  on  chemical  examination,  and  the  weights  of  these  organs  were  comparatively  normal. 

5.  Animals  given  injections  every  other  day  for  6  weeks  maintained  their  normal  weight 
and  appetite. 

These  investigators  pointed  out  that  pectin  occurs  along  with  cellulose  in 
the  white  inner  portion  of  the  rind  of  citrus  fruit  (albedo).  The  blood  from 
a  million  donors  would  produce  plasma  equivalent  in  volume  to  2.0  percent 
pectin  sols  made  from  only  about  11,000  pounds  of  purified  pectin,  an  amount 
that  could  be  made  in  a  few  weeks.  In  view  of  this  prospect,  and  because  of 
the  emergency,  further  studies  with  pectin  were  considered  justified. 

A  number  of  reports  on  pectin  were  made  at  the  February  1943  conference, 
but  .they  were  extremely  disorganized.  The  criteria  for  blood  substitutes 
developed  by  the  subcommittee  (p.  372)  were  presented  to  the  investigators, 
and  they  were  told  that  some  investigations,  notably  that  on  gelatin,  had  made 
great  progress  because  these  criteria  had  been  observed.  It  was  emphasized 
that  the  first  problem  in  the  investigation  of  pectin  was  to  secure  samples  for 
physicochemical  analysis;  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure  in  an  osmometer 
did  not  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  size  of  molecules  or  molecular  a^regates. 
When  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  met  on  17  November  1943  {11), 
Dr.  Loeb  reported  that,  although  testing  facilities  for  physicochemical  studies 
of  pectin  had  first  been  offered  in  February  1942,  no  samples  had  yet  been 
submitted  by  any  workers.  Cutter  Laboratories,  however,  had  discontinued 
the  distribution  of  its  pectin  until  the  lots  produced  had  been  evaluated  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Solutions  of  pectin  made  up  by  the  Hartman  technique  and  by  the  tech¬ 
nique  used  at  the  Cutter  Laboratories  were  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Loeb.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  he  e.xpressed  himself  as  skeptical 
of  the  value  of  this  agent  except,  possibly,  as  a  capillary  cement ;  on  the  basis 
of  present  evidence,  he  doubted  that  it  had  any  place  in  medicine.  When  the 
final  report  was  made  in  April  1942,  it  was  Dr.  Loeb’s  conclusion  that  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  pectin  solutions  was  inadequate  and  that  they  were  no  more 
effectual  than  salt  solution  m). 

Clinical  Studies 

Investigators  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  and  at  the 
Henry  Ford  Hospital  were  convinced,  from  clinical  experience,  of  the  value 
of  pectin,  though  not  many  of  the  patients  they  had  tested  were  in  shock  {18). 
A  similar  study  at  Cook  County  Hospital  was  not  impressive.  A  later  report 
from  the  same  hospital,  by  Dr.  Hans  Popper,  made  it  clear  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  recommend  pectin  as  a  blood  substitute  to  the  Armed  Forces  {20). 

OTHER  BLOOD  SUBSTITUTES 

Little  or  no  progress  was  made  on  other  blood  substitutes  during  World 
War  11. 

Isinglass. — -Isinglass  (fish  gelatin)  was  studied  both  clinically  and  experi¬ 
mentally  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  National  Research  Council.  It 
was  discussed  at  numerous  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substi¬ 
tutes,  but  no  formal  studies  with  it  were  made  beyond  an  investigation  of 
its  physicochemical  properties  in  the  Harvard  laboratory  {3,  5,  6,  10,  11,  16, 
21,  22). 

Glutamyl  polypeptide. — Glutamyl  polypeptide  (d  ( — )-glutamic  acid  poly¬ 
peptide)  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Maxwell  Bovarnick,  at  the  Albany  Hospital, 
who  found  that  it  could  be  isolated  in  large  quantities  from  cultures  of  Bacillus 
subtilis  and  obtained  in  pure  form  by  copper  precipitation  {23).  Wlien  it 
was  discussed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
on  20  October  1942  {4),  Dr.  Cohn  stated  that  it  was  the  most  promising  blood 
substitute  suggested  in  some  time.  Further  investigation,  unfortunately,  did 
not  bear  out  its  early  promise  {24,  26). 

Aldobionic  acid. — ^Aldobionic  acid  was  discussed  as  a  blood  substitute  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  10  November  1942  (7). 
It  was  prepared  by  treating  cotton  with  nitrogen  peroxide.  It  had  a  highly 
effective  osmotic  pressure.  Injection  into  rabbits  produced  hemodilution ; 
afterward,  a  certain  amoimt  of  the  substance  appeared  in  the  urine  as  sugar. 

In  the  discussion.  Dr.  Alphonse  R.  Dochez  pointed  out  that  bacterial 
polysaccharides  such  as  aldobionic  acid  were  not  in  themselves  antigenic,  but. 
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when  they  became  congested  in  the  body,  tiiey  might  serve  as  antigens.  Dr. 
Cohn  did  not  think  this  new  agent  should  be  rejected  without  further  inves¬ 
tigation,  since  a  whole  series  of  chainlike  polymers  could  probably  be  broken 
down  to  molecules  of  a  size  that  would  produce  effective  osmotic  pressures. 

No  further  study  was  made  of  this  agent. 

Oxidized  cotton. — Experiments  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University,  indicated  that  when  cotton  was  oxidized  with  nitrogen 
tetroxide,  it  became  soluble  in  bicarbonate  solutions  and  exerted  a  high  osmotic 
pressure  (8).  Some  hemodilution  apparently  occtirred  after  injections  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  relatively  high  osmotic  pressure.  Studies  on  six  rabbits  had  shown 
it  to  be  nonanaphylactogeiiic  but  moderately  pyrogenic.  Ljarge  amounts  were 
tolerated  when  they  were  given  in  repeated  small  injections.  The  single  ani¬ 
mal  that  died  had  had  50  cc.  of  4-percent  solution;  no  pathologic  changes 
were  found  to  explain  the  death.  Wlien  the  other  five  animals  were  sacrificed, 
the  only  significant  findings  were  swelling  and  vacuolization  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  of  the  kidneys. 

Oxidized  cotton  appeared  unchanged  in  the  urine  within  3  hours  after 
injection.  Within  24  hours,  80  percent  or  more  had  left  the  bloodstream. 
In  vitro  studies  showed  no  changes  in  the  hemoglobin,  the  red  blood  cell  and 
platelet  counts,  the  sedimentation  rate,  and  blood  agglutination.  There  was 
a  moderate  drop  in  the  hematocrit  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  venous  clotting 
time. 

It  was  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  prepare  oxidized  cotton  with 
a  lower  carboxyl  content  and,  presumably,  a  higher  molecular  weight,  that 
would  pass  through  the  kidneys  less  rapidly  and  be  effective  in  the  blood¬ 
stream  for  a  longer  time.  No  further  action,  however,  was  taken. 

Alginic  acid. — The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  did  not  follow  up 
a  suggestion  that  alginic  acid  prepared  from  kelp  might  be  a  satisfactory 
blood  substitute  (7). 

Amino  acids.— The  suggestion  that  nitrogen  lost  in  shock  be  replaced  by 
intravenous  injections  of  solutions  of  pure  amino  acids  was  based  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  urinary  nitrogen  is  increased  in  shock  (7).  In  the  discussion, 
however,  it  was  brought  out  that  the  loss  is  no  greater  than  occurs  in  an  upper 
respiratory  infection  with  fever,  when  no  such  therapy  would  be  contemplated 
(^5).  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  both 
times  the  proposal  was  brought  up  that  the  method  might  be  applicable  in 
prolonged  protein  starvation  but  had  no  place  in  the  management  of  shock. 

Sodium  glycerol  polysuccinate.— Studies  on  dogs  and  mice  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  with  sodium  glycerol  poly- 
succinate  showed  no  toxi<‘  reactions  in  the  animals  tested  and  no  pathologic 
changes  at  autopsy  but  also  held  no  promise  for  its  use  in  shock  (26). 

Periston. — 'Periston  (polyvinylpyrrolidone),  the  proprietary  preparation 
used  by  the  Germans  in  World  War  II,  was  first  mentioned  at  the  13  May 
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1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (S),  in  a  letter  from 
England  calling  attention  to  its  description  in  a  German  medical  journal. 
The  previous  experience  in  the  United  States  with  vinyl  derivatives  suggested 
that  this  one  would  not  be  particularly  helpful. 

At  the  28  July  1943  Conference  of  the  Albmnin  and  By-Products  Group 
(^7),  a  bottle  of  Periston  (Blutfliissigkeitersatz)  that  had  been  captured  in 
Tunisia,  with  other  German  medical  material,  was  exhibited,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  various  studies  to  be  conducted  on  it.  These  studies  were 
reported  at  the  24  September  1943  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes,  as  follows  (£S): 

Dr.  Orville  T.  Bailey’s  anaphylaxis  studies  were  entirely  negative,  both  in 
vivo  and  at  autopsy.  His  toxicity  experiments  revealed  gross  pathologic 
changes  in  the  spleen  (splenomegaly)  and,  on  microscopic  examination,  very 
active  hematopoiesis  throughout  the  splenic  sinusoids.  These  changes  were 
described  as  the  type  to  be  expected  in  severe  bone  marrow  damage,  though 
sections  from  several  bones  showed  no  changes  in  the  marrow.  Autopsy  also 
revealed  changes  in  the  liver  that  were  apparently  progressive,  even  after 
treatment  had  been  discontinued.  The  pathogenesis  and  significance  of  the 
hepatic  and  splenic  changes  were  difiicult  to  evaluate. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  Dr,  George  Scatchard  and  his 
associates  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  described  the  physical 
properties  of  Periston  as  follows: 

1.  The  material  is  a  colorless  solution  with  a  pH  of  7.2,  containing  about  2.45  gm.  per 
100  cc.  of  solids  other  than  sodium  chloride.  It  remains  completely  liquid  even  when  stored 
at  32°  F.  (0°  C.). 

2.  The  average  molecular  weight  calculated  from  studies  of  osmotic  pressure  measure¬ 
ments  is  about  37,000. 

3.  The  viscosity  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  normal  plasma  or  serum  but  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  of  blood. 

4.  Studies  with  the  ultracentrifuge  show  behavior  of  the  type  exhibited  by  most  linear 
polymers. 

No  other  samples  of  Periston  became  available  for  study  during  the  war. 
Further  investigations  were  conducted  by  U.S.  observers  before  the  Korean 
War  (p.  788). 

Dextran. — The  only  mention  of  de.xtran  at  the  meetings  and  conferences 
of  the  National  Research  Council  during  the  war  was  at  the  16  March  1945 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  (^9),  at  which  Dr.  Scatchard 
called  attention  to  reports  in  the  lay  press  of  studies  on  it  at  the  University  of 
Upsala.  The  material  to  be  made  available  for  study  to  The  Surgeon  General 
was  late  in  arriving  because  of  manufacturing  difficulties,  and  all  investigations 
on  it  were  conducted  after  the  war  (p.  790). 
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Part  II.  Other  Intravenous  Fluids 

Provision  of  Intravenous  F'luids 

Tlic  imsuccessl'ul  att(Mnpt  of  the  Subcominittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  to 
provide  for  a  special  service  in  the  Medical  Department  to  iiandlc  all  intra¬ 
venous  fluid  therapy,  tojretlier  with  the  ar<juments  for  the  proposal,  is  described 
elsewhere  (p.  7(5).  It  was  fortunate  that  the  additional  recoin meiulation  that 
salt  and  silucose  solutions  and  other  intravenous  fluids  be  procured  commercially 
was  accepted. 

From  the  be<iinnin<;  of  the  war,  there  were  numerous  discussions  at  various 
levels  as  to  how  distilled  water  and  physioloj^ic  salt  solution  and  <rh:'‘ose  solution 
should  be  provuletl  for  field  use.  The  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  on  9  April  194:}  (SO).  Maj.  A.  L. 
Chute,  RCAMC,  remarked  that  the  British  were  distributinj:  their  fluids  from 
Cairo,  where  they  were  prepared  by  officers  and  laboratory  assistants  especially 
trained  for  the  work  (p.  Ki).  Col.  Oater  Bri".  (icn.)  (leorfje  K.  Callender,  MC, 
said  that  similar  arrangements  were  liein"  planned  in  the  U.S.  Army.  It  was 
aijreed  that  the  many  difficulties  in  the  preparation  of  intravenous  fluids  and  the 
operation  of  autoclaves  and  stills  that  must  be  overcome,  even  when  repair 
parts  and  skilled  technical  a.ssistance  were  reailily  available,  would  be  multiplied 
overseas  in  a  combat  zone. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  required  for  a  given  amount  of  commercially 
prepared  solutions  would  be  about  20  percent  more  (2,200  tons,  120,000  cu.  ft.) 
than  for  equipment  and  materials  to  prepare  them  in  the  zone  of  combat  (1,1)9:} 
tons,  100,000  cu.  ft.).  In  spite  of  the  added  space  they  would  require,  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  have  intravenous  fluids  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  shipped  ovei-seas  rather  than  prepared 
overseas. 

One  reason  for  the  recommendation  was  that  the  most  efficient  still  would 
yield  acceptable  distilled  water  only  if  the  raw  water  had  a  low  content  of 
solids  and  was  not  heavily  contaminated  with  pyrogens.  A  still  could  not  take 
originally  dirty  water,  as  much  water  overseas  would  be,  and  convert  it  into 
distilled  water  which  could  safely  be  injected  intravenously.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  autoclave  bottles,  sterilize  equipment,  and  train  personnel  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  solutions.  All  of  these  requirements  would  be  difficult  to  provide 
overseas. 

The  impracticabilitj'  of  preparing  intravenous  fluids  in  the  field  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  report  of  the  77th  Evacuation  Hospital  on  18  April  1943: 

The  hospital  was  provided  with  a  water  still  (Market  Forge  Co.,  Everett, 
Mass.)  designed  to  burn  kerosene.  But  in  North  Africa,  at  that  time,  kerosene 
was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  and  so  was  uideaded  gasoline.  Leaded 
gasoline  was  therefore  used.  It  burned  with  such  an  intense  flame  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  onh’  one  of  the  two  burners,  but  the  small  orifice  through  which 
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the  gasoline  was  sprayed  before  combustion  promptly  became  clogged,  and  the 
frequent  cleaning  necessary  took  time  and  was  a  great  nuisance. 

When  the  hospital  had  to  depend  upon  a  distant  water  supply,  as  it  usually 
did,  a  Lister  bag  was  utilized  as  a  container  for  the  water  to  be  distilled.  It 
was  suspended  on  three  9-ft.  tent  poles,  4  ft.  off  the  ground,  this  height  being 
necessary  to  secure  the  head  of  pressiu'e  required  to  circulate  the  water  through 
the  condenser  jacket.  A  rubber  tube  connected  the  bag  with  the  condenser. 
The  outn  w  water  from  the  still  was  collected  in  an  enamel  pail  and  emptied 
back  into  the  Lister  bag  every  10  minutes.  The  distilled  water  was  collected 
in  a  separate  container. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  was  possible  to  distill  1  gallon  of  water  every 
2  hours.  One  person  had  to  be  in  constant  attendance  while  the  still  was  in 
use. 

This  was  obviously  not  an  efficient  operation,  and  its  duplication,  in  one 
form  or  another,  in  the  multiple  field  and  other  Armj^  hospitals  resulted  in  an 
enormous  waste  of  manpower  and  in  the  production  of  fluids  limited  in  amount 
and  not  always  safe.  It  was  a  relief  to  all  concerned  when  intravenous  fluids 
began  to  be  supplied  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  late  1943. 

SALT  SOLUTION 

Historical  note. — When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  there 
was  almost  general  agreement  that  the  use  of  physiologic  salt  solution,  as  well 
as  of  Ringer’s  solution,  in  shock  and  hemorrhage  had  only  temporary  effects 
at  best  (1).  Saline  solution,  because  it  is  a  crystalloid  solution,  promptly 
passes  from  the  capil-aries  into  the  tissue  spaces  and,  as  it  passes  out  of  the 
circulation,  probably  carries  some  protein  molecules  with  it.  As  a  result,  the 
blood  pressure,  when  saline  solution  was  used,  was  shortly  as  low  as  it  was 
before,  or  even  lower.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  decrease  of  osmotic 
pressure  in  the  vascular  system  was  detrimental. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  salt  solution  were  equally  ineffective;  the  solution 
simply  spread  into  the  fascia  in  the  area  of  injection.  The  suggestion  that 
hypertonic  salt  solution  be  used  to  withdraw  fluids  from  the  tissues,  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  blood  volume  by  a  sort  of  “internal  transfusion,”  was 
as  ineffective  as  it  was  irrational  {31). 

Rous  and  Wilson  {32),  who  analyzed  all  the  available  blood  substitutes  in 
1918,  considered  all  of  them  preferable  to  salt  solution. 

World  War  II  experience. — Both  salt  and  glucose  solutions  were  occa¬ 
sionally  used  early  in  World  War  II,  partly  through  ignorance,  more  often 
because  nothing  else  was  available.  Within  a  short  time,  these  solutions  were 
used  only  as  they  would  be  used  in  civilian  practice;  that  is,  for  the  correction 
of  dehydration  and  impairment  of  the  electrolyte  balance.  Their  use  for  these 
purposes  was  infrequent  immediately  after  wounding  and  quite  frequent,  as  in 
civilian  practice,  after  operation. 
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GUM  ACACIA 

Historical  note. — Experimental  studies  in  World  War  I  (1)  indicated  that 
gum  acacia  had  a  number  of  properties  which  might  make  it  useful  in  replace¬ 
ment  therapy.  These  studies  showed  that  a  solution  of  6-7  percent  in  0.9- 
percent  sodium  chloride  had  the  same  viscosity  as  whole  blood  and  the  same 
osmotic  pressure  as  plasma.  It  was  chemically  inert.  It  did  not  cause  throm¬ 
bosis  or  promote  clotting.  It  could  be  sterilized  without  chemical  or  physical 
alteration,  and  did  not  induce  anaphylatic  reactions  when  it  was  used 
repeatedly. 

There  was  considerably  less  agreement  about  th^  clinical  value  of  gum 
acacia.  In  October  1918,  Maj.  Oswald  H.  Robertso..,  MC,  visited  forward 
hospitals  and  systematically  collected  observations  on  its  use  from  a  large 
nmnber  of  resuscitation  teams  (S3).  Some  opinions  were  laudatory,  some 
indiflerent,  and  sorne  decidedly  condemnatory.  The  poorest  results  were 
reported  in  shock  that  bad  been  untreated  for  15-20  homs,  in  patients  who 
were  treated  without  first  being  warmed,  in  very  severe  hemorrhage,  and  in 
gas  bacillus  infection.  Major  Robertson’s  observations  coincided  with  those 
of  Maj.  W.  Richard  Ohler,  MC  (34),  who  had  had  an  extensive  experience  as 
a  resuscitation  officer.^ 

World  War  II  experience. — The  use  of  gum  acacia  was  never  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  in  World  War  II.  After  World 
War  I,  however,  it  was  used  in  a  number  of  civilian  institutions,  including  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Baer’s  bibliography  (p.  785)  con¬ 
tains  references  to  its  experimental  use  as  late  as  1950  and  to  its  clinical  use 
as  late  as  1948. 

SODIUM  BICARBONATE 

Historical  note. — In  World  War  I,  a  number  of  observers,  including 
Lt.  Col.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  MC,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock, 
NRC,  in  World  War  II,  suggested  the  use  of  soda  bicarbonate  solution  in 
shock  characterized  by  acidosis  and  air  hunger,  the  objective  being  to  increase 
the  low  alkali  reserve  (1).  Later,  it  was  realized,  that  this  low  reserve  was  the 
consequence  of  hypotension  and  was  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  shock.  Wlien 
acidosis  occiu’red,  sensitive  structures  had  already  been  gravely  injured  by 
oxygen  deficiency. 

World  War  II  experience. — ^The  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  was 
never  seriously  discussed  in  World  War  II,  in  the  light  of  the  newer  knowledge 
of  shock  (55). 

COMPLAINTS 
Intravenous  Solutions 

Intravenous  solutions  were  prepared  under  strict  specifications,  including 
a  rigid  pyrogen  test,  and  the  commercial  products  were  excellent.  The  Office 

>  It  gtiould  be  noted  axain  that  resuscitation  was  a  term  deveiope'd  in  World  War  I,  in  spite  of  the  general  I)ellet  that 
It  was  originated  in  World  War  II. 
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of  The  Surgeon  General  did  not  test  the  material  before  it  was  distributed,  but 
the  policy  was  that  sample  bottles  from  lots  which  had  giv'en  rise  to  reactions 
would  be  sent  to  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School, 
for  investigation.  There  were  only  three  really  serious  complaints. 

Southwest  Pacific. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes  on  13  May  1943  (S),  it  was  stated  that  private  reports  from  New 
Caledonia  were  to  the  effect  that  the  distilled  water  in  some  packages  of  plasma 
had  a  foul  odor  and  that  reactions  had  been  noted  of  a  degree  proportionate 
to  the  intensity  of  the  odor.  In  the  circumstances,  these  criticisms  could  not 
be  evaluated,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  report  forms  existed  for  making 
complaints  through  channels.  No  such  reports  were  received.  At  this 
meeting.  Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia  exhibited  rubber  stoppers  which  had  suffered 
no  apparent  deterioration  after  being  in  use  on  bottles  of  distilled  water  for 
30  months  at  temperatures  of  98.6°  to  104°  F.  (37°  to  40°  C.). 

China-Burma-India  theater.— On  12  July  1943,  Lt.  Col.  Gater  Brig.  Gen.) 
Isidor  S.  Ravdin,  MC,  Chief,  Surgical  Service,  20th  General  Hospital,  reported 
through  channels  (36)  that  difficulties  had  arisen  with  solutions  “supposedly 
prepared  for  intravenous  use”  because  of: 

1.  Erosion  of  the  aluminum  caps  due  to  leakage  and  resultant  chemical  action. 

2.  Fungus  growth  in  the  bottles. 

3.  Pyrogenic  substances  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  flasks. 

These  solutions  had  been  prepared  more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  t^ey 
were  put  up  in  a  cheap  type  of  soft  glass.  Colonel  Ravdin  thought  that  sub¬ 
stances  from  tlie  glass  might  have  got  into  the  solution,  though,  in  flasks  from 
one  processing  laboratory,  the  presence  of  fungus  growths  raised  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  original  sterility  of  the  solutions  or  their  ability  to  maintain 
sterility  after  preparation  and  bottling.  Solutions  from  another  firm  had  given 
rise  to  10  percent  reactions  in  one  lot,  and  to  7  percent  reactions  in  another. 
The  high  incidence  at  tlie  20th  General  Hospital  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
1  to  1.5  percent  of  reactions  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  with  solutions  of  greater 
age,  but  Colonel  Ravdin  was  unwilling  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  Col. 
Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  that  some  local  error  in  the  preparation  of  the 
intravenous  sets  might  be  responsible  for  the  reactions. 

In  the  considerable  correspondence  which  followed  the  original  complaints, 
the  following  information  was  received,  chiefly  in  reply  to  direct  questions: 

1.  The  aluminum  caps  showed  signs  of  erosion  in  40  of  400  bottles.  These  stoppers 
were  sometimes  cracked,  and  they  looked  “tacky.” 

2.  Nearly  all  the  bottles  with  eroded  caps  had  lost  vacuum. 

3.  About  25  bottles  showed  signs  of  fungus  contamination. 

4.  The  bottles  with  eroded  caps  showed  fungus  formation  but  no  evidence  of  precipi¬ 
tates  or  increased  turbidity. 

5.  The  rubber  diaphragms  of  the  stoppers  were  intact  and  all  stoppers  were  tightly 
fitted  to  the  bottles. 

6.  The  bottles  with  (;roded  tops  often  arrived  in  damaged  cardboard  containers.  Those 
in  secure  wooden  crates  were  gc-nerally  in  good  condition. 

7.  The  fungus  growth  seemed  to  parallel  the  increase  in  environmental  '  rur'.  r  itm f 
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Fiourb  75. — Closures  for  bleeding,  plasma,  and  intravenous  solution 
bottles  (Baxter).  A.  Early  type  of  closure:  Airway  (a),  point  (X) 
of  insertion  of  needle  at  time  of  bleeding  (b),  outlet  (c),  thin  rubber  disk 
which  occludes  two  openings  when  vacuum  is  pulled  on  bottle  (d),  and 
aluminum  cap  (e).  This  stopper  depends  on  diaphragms  to  provide 
integrity.  B.  Lateral  view  of  modified,  integrally  molded  stopper  (still 
in  use  in  1962)  which  provides  completely  closed  system  for  collection 
of  blood  and  storage  of  plasms  and  other  fluids,  as  the  early  model  did 
not:  Diaphragms,  approximately  2  mm.  thick — one  provides  an  airway 
when  it  is  penetrated  by  the  needle,  the  other  provides  an  entrance  into 
the  bottle  for  the  giving  set  (a);  diaphragm  (X)  6-8  mm.  in  thickness, 
through  which  bleeding  needle  is  inserted;  when  needle  is  removed  after 
donation,  stopper  seals  itself  and  the  closed  system  is  thus  maintained 
(b);  top  of  modified  stopper  (o). 


during  the  monsoon.  It  sometimes  appeared  while  the  bottles  were  in  storage  on  shelves 
in  the  central  dressingroom,  which  was  always  excessively  hot  during  the  day  because  the 
sterilizer  was  in  it. 

8.  The  bottles  with  eroded  tops  invariably  had  either  a  reduced  vacuum  or  none,  prob¬ 
ably  from  absence  of  a  diaphragm.  Otherwise,  there  was  no  relation  between  (1)  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  erosion  and  the  status  of  the  vacuum  and  (2)  the  number  of  reactions  and  the  fungus 
growth. 

This  experience  illustrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  utilizing  a  completely 
closed,  continuous  piece  of  rubber  in  the  bottling  of  solutions  for  intravenous 
use  (fig.  75).  The  presence  of  fungus  growth  was  to  be  expected  in  solutions 
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stored  for  long  periods  of  time  in  improperly  closed  containers.  When  closure 
was  by  a  single  piece  of  rubber,  the  vacuum  within  the  container  was  main¬ 
tained  and  contaminants  could  not  enter.  Solutions  thus  packaged  had  been 
observed  for  3-year  periods  without  deterioration  of  either  the  rubber  stopper 
or  the  solution.  The  bottles  in  which  fungus  growth  had  developed  were 
closed  by  a  thin  rubber  diaphragm  disk  that  covered  the  two  holes  in  the  stopper. 
Maintenance  of  the  vacuum  depended  upon  the  disks’  remaining  in  contact 
with  the  openings.  If  the  containers  were  handled  roughly,  this  contact  could 
be  lost  and  contamination  could  occur. 

Because  of  this  experience,  Capt.  Lloyd  R.  Newhouser,  MC,  USN,  and 
Colonel  Kendrick,  with  the  aid  of  industry,  devised  specifications  to  provide 
for  an  integrally  molded  stopper  which  completely  sealed  the  opening  of  the 
bottle  and  maintained  a  vacuum  of  27-29  inches  (Hg)  without  leakage.  The 
closure  was  further  strengthened  by  the  use  of  an  aluminum  cap  and  seal. 
Thereafter,  all  bottles  for  intravenous  fluids  and  for  blood  were  provided  with 
this  type  of  closure. 

Since  the  experience,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  was  limited  to  a  single  hospital 
and  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  correct  the  difficulties.  Colonel  Kendrick 
did  not  concur  with  the  proposal  that  this  hospital  prepare  its  own  solutions 
and  also  prepare  them  for  other  hospitals  in  the  vicinity. 

European  theater. — Inquiries  made  in  the  European  theater  after  the 
experience  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater  produced  the  information  that, 
in  general,  the  intravenous  fluids  supplied  were  extremely  satisfactorj’^  and 
that  no  known  reactions  had  followed  their  xise.  It  had  been  necessary  to 
discard  about  2  percent  of  the  flasks  supplied  by  each  of  two  firms  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  visible  precipitate  in  the  solution.  There  was  no  loss  of 
vacuum  in  these  flasks.  Cultures  showed  no  growth,  and  efforts  to  identify 
the  precipitate  as  a  mold  had  been  unsuccessful. 

It  was  decided  that  these  solutions,  like  the  ones  that  had  been  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  had  been  prepared  when  com¬ 
mercial  production  was  just  beginning,  before  the  new  specifications  for  closure 
of  the  flasks  were  written. 


Distilled  Water 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  a  number  of  complaints  were  received  in  the  Supply 
Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  (1)  that  the  equipment  provided  did 
not  produce  distilled  water  of  the  quality  required  for  the  production  of  intra¬ 
venous  fluids,  and  (2)  that  the  production  of  distilled  water  never  equaled  the 
capacity  stated  by  the  manufacturers.  Inspection  of  installations  in  and  near 
Washington  and  New  York  revealed  that  the  stills  currently  supplied  were 
entirely  satisfactory  for  medical  needs  when  they  were  properly  cared  for  and 
operated.  The  principal  factors  required  for  their  efficient  operation  were 
maintenance  of  thermal  pressure,  a  steady  flow  of  water,  and  cleansing  of  the 
apparatus  at  regular  intervals.  Neglect  of  any  of  these  factors  caused  unsatis- 
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factory  qualitative  and  quantitative  production.  The  intervals  at  which 
cleansing  was  necessary  varied;  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water  used 
might  make  it  necessary  every  24  hours.  The  efficiency  of  personnel  was  the 
determinate  factor  in  every  operation. 

The  installation  at  one  hospital  was  an  ideal  demonstration  of  faulty 
operation  and  maintenance.  A  battery  of  three  10-gal.  capacity  precision-type 
stills,  set  up  to  produce  10  gal.  of  triple-distilled  water  each  hour,  was  actually 
producing  1  gal.  per  hour  because  of  leaks  in  the  steam  and  waterlines  and  lack 
of  cleansing.  The  operating  personnel  could  not  recall  ever  having  cleaned  the 
apparatus. 

These  visits  of  inspection  furnished  assurance  that  the  equipment  provided 
to  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  was  adequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended.  In  his  report.  Colonel  Kendrick  described  a  new  still,  manufactured 
by  the  American  Sterilizer  Co.,  whose  main  advantage  was  its  simple  design. 
It  could  be  operated  with  any  standard  heating  element  and  cleaned  with  an 
ordinary  scrubbing  brush.  He  recommended  that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  this  item  in  the  preparation  of  future  equipment  specifications. 

Colonel  Kendrick  also  recommended  that  a  circular  letter  be  issued, 
announcing  the  policy  of  The  Sui^eon  General  that  hereafter  commercially 
produced  intravenous  solutions  would  be  furnished  and  that  distilling  appara¬ 
tus  would  not  be  required  to  produce  distilled  water  of  the  quality  essential  for 
intravenous  use.  This  letter  was  issued  on  27  July  1943. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


The  Mediterranean  (Formerly  North  African) 

Theater  of  Operations 

Part  I.  Fifth  U.S.  Army 
EVOLUTION  OF  POLICIES 

The  use  of  whole  blood  overseas  in  the  management  of  wounded  casualties 
developed  in  MTOUSA  (Mediterranean  (formerly  North  African)  Theater  of 
Operations,  U.S.  Army)  (1).  While  its  development  was  a  local  affair,  it 
influenced  the  policies  and  practices  in  both  ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of 
Operations,  U.S.  Army)  and  the  Pacific  areas.  The  experience  occiured  in 
two  chief  phases; 

1.  The  British  experience  blazed  the  trail  (2).  On  the  outbreak  of  war, 
in  September  1939,  the  British  immediately  put  into  action  the  plans  previously 
set  up  for  the  provision  of  whole  blood  to  troops  in  the  field  (p.  15).  In  the 
Western  Desert,  18  bottles  of  blood,  19  bottles  of  plasma  or  serum,  and  20 
bottles  of  physiologic  salt  solution  were  used  for  each  himdred  of  the  17,672 
troops  wounded  between  10  April  and  28  November  1942.  The  use  of  blood  was 
more  liberal  than  these  figures  suggest,  since  the  total  casualties  include  the 
missing,  in  some  of  the  actions. 

The  entire  British  experience  proved  that  while  plasma  was  extremely 
valuable  in  the  provision  of  temporary  circulatory  support  for  casualties  with 
multiple  wounds,  accompanied  by  massive  hemorrhage,  from  mortars,  high 
explosives,  and  landmines,  it  was  not  enough.  Whole  blood,  which  had  the 
o.xygen-carrying  properties  lacking  in  plasma,  was  essential  for  the  support  of 
casualties  for  anesthesia  and  initial  wound  surgery.  The  British  experience 
also  proved  that  it  was  completely  practical  to  transport  whole  blood  for  long 
distances;  when  the  fighting  moved  to  Italy,  British  hospitals  continued  to 
receive  blood  from  the  bank  in  Cairo  until  the  transfusion  unit  moved  to  Bari, 
Italy. 

2.  Information  concerning  the  British  experience  was  made  constantly 
available  to  Col.  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  in  the  formative  days  of  the 
blood-plasma  program  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  by  Col.  Frank  S.  Gillespie, 
RAMC,  British  Medical  Liaison  Officer  (p.  54).  Col.  Edward  D.  Churchill, 
MC,  Consultant  in  Surgery  to  the  Surgeon,  Fifth  U.S.  Army  (fig.  76),  was 
fully  informed  of  it  when  he  assumed  his  duties  in  North  Africa  in  March  1943. 
Before  he  left  the  OflSce  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  North  Africa,  he  had  been 
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requested  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  entire  problem,  with  the  twofold  objective 
of  determining  (1)  whether,  with  plasma  readily  available,  whole  blood  were 
really  needed,  and  (2),  it  if  were,  how  best  it  could  be  provided. 


Fioubi;  76. — Col.  Edward  D. 
Churchill,  MC,  Consultant  in 
Surgery,  Fifth  U.8.  Army. 


EARLY  EXPERIENCES 

In  spite  of  the  British  experience,  U.S.  Army  hospitals  that  landed  in 
North  Africa  in  November  1942  and  those  that  landed  later  had  practically 
no  equipment  for  whole  blood  transfusion  (p.  393).  It  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  then  that  plasma  would  be  so  efifective  that  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  wounded  would  require  whole  blood  early  in  their  treatment.  A 
few  officers  in  the  Army  Medical  Department  and  a  few  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood  Substitutes  had  expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  whole  blood  transfusion,  but  no  strong,  direct,  constructive, 
formal  recommendation  had  been  made,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  provision 
at  the  time  for  supplying  whole  blood  to  Army  hospitals  overseas. 

The  treatment  of  shock  with  plasma  produced  gratifying  results  in  Tunisia 
and  throughout  the  war  (figs.  77-80).  It  was  provided  in  ample  quantities. 
It  was  often  given  in  1,000-cc.  amounts.  It  was  often  continued  during 
evacuation  to  the  rear,  or  it  was  given  prophylactically,  in  advance  of  evacua¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  patients  with  fractures  of  the  femm:  or  with  abdominal 
wounds  (who  later  in  the  war  would  be  operated  on  in  field  hospitals).  It  did 
not  require  much  experience,  however,  to  learn  as  the  British  had  long  since 
learned,  that  when  blood  had  been  lost,  the  only  effective  replacement  was 
whole  blood. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  lives  were  lost  in  North  Africa  and  that  morbidity 
was  increased  because  blood  was  not  used  soon  enough  (until  evacuation  hos- 
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Fh.tuk  77.- -Administration  of  blood  plasma  in  battalion  aid  station, 
about  half  mile  behind  frontlines,  S.  Aittata,  Sicily,  .Viianst  I'.tlA.  Th(' 
same  first  aid  station  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 


pitiils,  or  somolim''s  <:<'iioral  hospitals,  had  hocMi  roachtal)  or  in  snlhritMit  quan¬ 
tities.  Tliere  were  three  explanations: 

1.  Ftieilities  for  transfusion  had  not  been  provided. 

2.  'rransfusion  with  improvised  etpiipinent  was  extremely  inconvenient 
and  often  impraetieal  under  held  eotulitions. 

3.  The  importam'e  of  whole  hlood  had  been  overlooked  while  tlie  j)oten- 
tialities  of  plasma  had  been  o verst ressetl. 

In  his  report  of  3  April  1943  to  the  Sursre*)n.  II  Corps,  Maj.  (later  Col.) 
Howard  E.  Snyder,  M('  (3),  itieluded  ninouir  his  recommendations  the  need 
for  a  more  convenient  method  of  bhaul  transfusion  and  for  a  source  of  donors 
otJier  than  clearing  station  |)ersonfiel  (|).  39/)).  The  neetl  for  whole  blood  in 
c;miha(  casualties  au<l  the  e.\fr:*nie  inadequacy  of  the  equipment  for  obtaining; 
it  and  administerini;  it  had  already  been  reported  to  the  Sursreon,  11  Corj)s.  by 
the  chief  of  surirery,  77th  Evacuation  Hospital,  throusrh  channels,  in  Decetuber 
1942.  The  report  of  the  77th  Evacuation  Hospital  on  IS  April  1943  stated, 
“As  the  need  for  whole  blood  transfusion  }rrew  critical,  we  found  that  nothing 
had  been  provided  for  this  purpose”  (.{). 

At  that  time,  this  hospital  had  no  citrate,  no  distilled  water,  and  no 
facilities  to  make  it.  The  only  equipment  was  what  (’apt.  Joseph  J.  Lalich, 
M(',  who  headed  a  shock  team,  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  British  blood 
bank  while  the  hospital  was  stationed  in  Enghuul.  Sodium  citrate  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  French  phantiacy.  A  still  was  borrowed  from  the  French. 
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I  i<.i  in:  7>.  Ailiiiiiii'l  r.-il ion  of  lilood  i>l;i>in.i  lo  wminilrcl  ( i.  i  iii.in 
'olilii-r  .ii  li:ii  I  .ilioii  .'liil  >i;iiioii  liv  (•or;>,-in'ii  of  Isl  U.’itt.’ilioii.  S.'iili 
.Moiiiii  :ijii  Iiif.oiiiv.  HHli  Moiiiii.'iiii  l)i\i>ioii.  lifih  I'.S.  Ariiix.  \  ill.i- 
l'r:i iic.-i.  )  I  .ih  ,  \ lu  ll  1  1.'). 

UIoimI  u  :is  (ililniiicil  IVniii  tlio  liuspilal  ilolarliiiKMiI .  Shock  lc:mi<  uci  i'  or- 
>^iiiii/.c(l  to  collect  and  administer  Idood.  administer  plasma  and  other  intia- 
^  Clio  ns  ( hera  p\ ,  make  d  isl  i  lied  waliM'  for  I  he  enl  ire  hospil  al.  si  erili/e  cipiipmcni 
for  Iranslnsioii  and  other  inlra\enons  iherapA.  and  pcriorm  crossmalehinc'. 
Wilh  ihcsc  makc'hill  arrancemenis,  the  casualties  in  this  hospital  recei\<‘d 
more  lilooil  than  plasma,  and  llie  report  is  an  illiisl  ra  I  ion  o|  hoth  the  dilliciillies 
allendinc  nn  improvised  operation  and  the  inceniiilv  ol'  the  hospital  personnel. 

in  a  report  to  'The  .''iirceon  (ieiieral  on  I  dime  Snrc'eon.  11  ( 'orps, 

(  oh  Kiehard  '1'.  .\rnesl,  M( pointed  out  that  il  sterile  lllhinL^  Idlers,  and 
needles  \\  ere  pro \  id ed.  u  it  h  I’aeilil  ies  for  erossnia  I  chine,  \\  hole  lilood  t  ra  nsl'n>ions 
eoiild  he  eiv  en  almost  as  conv  enient Iv  as  plasma  t  ransriisions,  d'lie  dillienll  \ 
al  lids  lime  was  lack  of  ecpiipmenl. 

Meantime,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  in  .\oi'|h  .Africa.  ( 'olonel 
(  linrehill  eoneliided.  from  his  |»ersonal  ohserval  ions  and  from  studies  that  he 
instic.aled.  that  lai'cc  <pianlili<‘s  of  whole  hlood  were  needed  in  eondial  areas 
to  treat  casualties  with  severe  wounds  l  ,').  'I'oward  the  end  of  the  North 
.African  eimpaicii,  he  detailed  Maj.  i  later  Ll .  ('o|.'  I'd|ci'ni'  1\.  Sullivan.  M( '. 
(  liief.  Lalioralorv  Service,  lillh  (ieiieral  llospilal.  to  iiiv  esi  ic-aie  Iranslnsioii 
reipiirement s  and  facilities  in  forward  hos|iilals.  On  ld>  dnlv  I'.thl.  Major 
Siillivan  reported  llial  facilities  for  vvliole  hlood  Iransfnsion  were  entirely 
inadeipiale.  lie  recomiin'iided  that  there  he  provided,  ready  lor  imim'diale 
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Tigube  71). —  Administration  of  blood  plasma  to  wounded  soldier  in  Italy 
after  house  had  been  hit  by  bombs,  November  lOl.'l. 


use,  vacuum  bottles  for  bleeding,  appropriate  apiairtitus  for  the  jidministriition 
of  whole  blood,  etpiipiuent  for  Kalm  serologic  tests,  and  eb'ctrie  refrigerators 
for  the  storage  of  blood  in  all  field  hospital  platoons  and  all  evaeinition  hos- 
pitids.  With  this  eqtii[)ment,  Major  Sullivan  believed  that  forward  hospitals 
could  operate  their  own  bloo<l  banks. 

Reports  of  his  own  iiiid  Major  Sullivan’s  observations  were  lorwarded  by 
(’olonel  ('hurchill.  through  chaimels.  to  the  OlUce  of  The  Surgeon  (leneral  timl 
to  those  in  that  odiee  concerned  with  the  blood-])lasma  program.  He  emi)ha- 
sized  that  his  first  task  had  been  the  identification  of  tlu'  ju’oblem  (o).  ’I'he 
campaign  in  \orth  .H’rica  had  (aided  before  corrective  measures  could  be  tak(ai, 
but  the  neca'ssarv  information  was  now  available  for  future  action.  'I'ln'  single 
fact  that  stood  out  most  ju'ominently  in  the  care  of  battle  easuallic's  in 
.\oilh  Africa  was  the  indispensability  of  whoh'  blood  befoia*.  during,  and  aftca' 
initial  wound  surgiay.  I'nh'ss  casualties  were  proiaaly  resuscitated  -and 
tluar  n'suscitation  included  whole  blood,  often  in  large  (luanlitii's,  to  replace 
what  they  had  lost  -surgery  would  be  attended  with  aii  e.\c('.ssive  mortality 
rate*.  Plasma  could  not  replace  whole  blood. 

Sicily 

.\s  a  result  of  tin*  North  Africa?i  exp('ri(*nce  and  the  subsecpumt  sludi('s 
by  ( 'ol  oiu'l  ('hurchill.  Major  Snyd(*r.  and  otluM’s.  a  system  of  blood  banks  was 
set  up  in  tlu'  .Sicilian  invasion  in  evacuation  and  general  hospitals,  soim'tinH's 
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I’KifaK  r.S.  Army  corpsiiK'ii  ;i(lmiiiist(‘riiis  hlodtl  i)l!tsma  in 

open  field  to  wounded  comrade.  In  background  is  a  \var-rav:iii<’d  lowii. 
Date  is  unknown,  but  the  picture  w:i'--  'al  n  bi-fore  tin'  introduction  of 
lai'ne  plasma  bottU's. 


only  3  or  4  miles  beliind  tlie  eomlmt  zone  {(!).  The  Itlood  was  collected  from 
volunteer  donors  amttn^  the  eoinhiit  troops,  with  the  approvtil  of  their  com¬ 
manding  odieers,  tind  from  etmvtdeseent  atid  slightly  wounded  casualties. 
Chapliiins  were  of  great  lielp  in  obtaining  donors,  tind  the  field  directors  of  the 
Amerietin  Ked  Cross  nminttiined  tlie  records  and  otherwise  assisted  in  the 
prognim.  I’ltisma,  of  course,  continued  to  be  used  in  quantity. 

Fllisr  r^A^^I^(r  FOR  A  TIIK ATKK  J3LOOJ3  BANK 

\lternate  Proposals 

AVheii  the  organization  of  a  theater  Idood  bank  was  first  discussed  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  in  June  lt)43,  it  was  tliought  that  blooil  w<tuld  be 
necessary  for  about  IS  of  every  100  casualties,  and  that  1  unit  of  blood  would 
be  recpiired  for  every  3  units  of  plasma.  The  ratio  of  transfusions  to  casualties, 
however,  rose  steadily  as  surgeons  gained  e.xperience  in  combat  surgery. 

Two  methods  of  providing  the  necessary  blood  were  discussed  at  this  time, 
(1)  the  distributing  system  employed  by  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  and 
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(2)  a  unit  system,  set  up  in  individual  hospitals,  which  would  eliminate  the 
necessitj’  for  a  distributing  system. 

British  system. — The  basis  of  the  British  system,  as  described  elsewhere 
(p.  15),  was  the  collection  of  blood  in  hospitals  in  the  communications  zone 
and  its  distribution  to  hospitals  in  the  forward  area.  A  forward  distributing 
unit  received  blood  from  the  base  collecting  unit,  stored  it,  and  distributed  it 
as  necessary  to  forward  field  transfusion  units,  which  were  located  at  the  points 
at  which  initial  wound  surgery  was  performed. 

Unit  hospital  system. — ^The  unit  system  first  proposed  for  U.S.  Army 
hospitals  was  advocated  because  of  the  following  advantages; 

1.  It  would  eliminate  the  elaborate  distributing  system  used  by  the  British,  which 
required  additional  personnel  and  mobile  refrigeration. 

2.  It  would  reduce  the  time  lost  by  donors,  'vho  would  be  secured  from  Army  personnel. 

3.  It  would  permit  the  utilization  of  type  A  donors,  who,  with  type  O  donors,  account 
for  about  82  percent  of  all  bloods.  In  the  British  system,  only  type  O  donors  were  used. 

4.  It  would  permit  personal  supervision  of  ell  technical  details  by  personnel  of  the 
hospital  in  which  the  transfusion  was  given.  Any  technical  errors  could  thus  be  identified 
and  corrected  at  once. 

5.  Hospitals  using  blood  would  be  responsible  for  reducing  excessi\’e  use  and  wastage, 
estimated  at  10-1.5  percent  in  the  British  system. 

6.  There  would  be  no  losses  by  freezing  during  the  winter,  and  losses  by  road  accidents 
and  transportation  would  be  minimal. 

7.  The  unit  system  would  be  more  effective  in  overwater  or  assault  operations,  in  which 
distribution  from  a  base,  or  even  from  a  forward  center,  must  await  the  establishment  of 
air  transport. 

8.  The  unit  system  could  be  started  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  as  soon  as  transfusion 
sets  were  acquired.  If  necessary,  a  distribution  system  could  be  set  up  later. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  unit  system  were  also  recognized; 

1.  It  would  continue  to  place  the  burden  of  procuring  blood  upon  busy  forward  hos¬ 
pitals,  which  had,  however,  shown  themselves  capable  of  assuming  it.  It  would  also  mean 
that  saline  and  glucose  solutions  and  distilled  water  must  continue  to  be  prepared  and 
distributed  by  hospitals;  by  the  British  system,  these  duties  were  assumed  by  the  base 
installation. 

2.  Since  troops  in  the  combat  zone  would  be  used  as  donors,  instead  of  base  troops,  the 
risk  of  transfer  of  malaria  might  be  increased;  it  was  relatively  safe,  from  this  standpoint, 
to  bleed  troops  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  in  the  theater. 

3.  When  a  hospital  moved,  except  a  field  hospital  platoon,  which  had  mobile  refrigera¬ 
tion,  refrigeration  w'ould  be  interrupted  and  whatever  blood  was  on  hand  would  be  wasted. 

4.  Both  expendable  and  nonexpendable  equipment  would  be  required.  Mobile  hos¬ 
pitals,  particularly  those  that  would  use  blood  in  the  largest  amounts,  should  not  be  weighted 
down  with  the  equipment  necessary  to  wash,  sterilize,  and  store  bleeding  bottles.  Moreover, 
hospitals  often  worked  without  adequate  supplies  of  pure  water  and  with  limited  quantities  of 
distilled  w'ater,  and  these  lacks  would  make  the  cleansing  process  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

6.  Additional  refrigeration  would  be  required  in  evacuation  hospitals,  or  a  modification 
of  the  refrigerators  now  in  use.  To  keep  field  hospitals  completely  mobile,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  each  platoon  to  be  supplied  with  a  refrigerator  truck.  Insulated  boxes  would 
also  be  needed  for  emergency  shipment  of  blood  from  evacuation  to  field  hospitals. 
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Recommendation  for  Unit  System 

In  a  report  of  this  discussion  from  the  Consultant  in  Surgery  to  the 
Surgeon,  NATOUSA  (North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  of 
2  July  1943,  the  following  recommendations  were  made  (2): 

1.  That  a  unit  syatoin  to  supply  whole  blood  be  iininefliately  authorized  itj  the  theater. 

2.  That  training  personnel  be  detached  as  neces.sary  from  present  assignments  to  put  it 
into  operation. 

8.  That  the  transfusion  sets  necessary  be  requisitioned  by  cable. 

4.  That  the  principle  of  using  corps  troops  as  donors  be  cleared  through  command 
channels,  since  command  could  at  any  time  block  the  supply;  this  had  happened  in  certain 
organizations  in  Tunisia.  It  wjis  estimated  th.at  for  an  operation  resulting  in  20,000  casual* 
ties,  3,600  donors  would  be  required  from  corps  troops  or  from  lightly  wounded  divisional 
troops  during  their  evacuation  to  the  rear. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  basic  difference  between  the  unit  system  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  British  system  was  the  placement  of  the  donor  reservoir,  which 
would  be  in  the  forward  and  not  the  base  area. 

It  was  also  recommended  in  this  report  that  a  central  laboratory  be 
established  in  the  theater,  to  provide  whole  blood,  plasma,  intravenous  solu¬ 
tions,  and  distilled  water  for  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  on  the  gi-ound  that  the 
British  Base  Transfusion  Unit  ha<l  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  supplying 
large  amounts  of  whole  blood  to  combat  troops. 

Blood  Supply,  September  1943-Febniary  1944 

By  the  time  U.S.  troops  had  landed  at  Salerno  on  9  September  1943,  it 
was  apparent  that  even  with  the  availability  of  vacuum  bottles,  which  had  now 
reached  the  theater,  for  the  collection  of  blood,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
forward  hospitals  to  collect  sufficient  blood  to  treat  their  casualties  adequately 
(7).  Shortly  after  these  landings,  therefore.  Col.  (later  Brig,  (len.)  Joseph  I. 
Martin,  MC,  Surgeon,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  ui^ed  the  theater  Surgeon,  then  Brig. 
Gen.  Frederick  A.  Blesse,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  transfusion  unit 
to  support  Fifth  U.S.  Army  field  and  evacuation  hospitals.  The  Anzio-Nettuno 
landings  were  then  in  the  planning  stage,  and,  when  no  action  was  taken  on 
General  Martin’s  re(|uest,  it  wtus  necessary  for  him  to  request  Briti.sh  assistance 
in  providing  blood  for  them.  In  all,  l^.S.  hospitals  on  the  Anzio  beachhead 
received  about  4,000  pints  of  blood  from  this  source;  a  large  part  of  it  was 
donated  by  Anny  Air  Forces  personnel  in  the  area,  but  collecting  and  processing 
were  done  by  the  British  blood  transfusion  unit  at  Fo^ia  with  British  equip¬ 
ment.  The  first  blood  from  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  blood  bank  in  Naples  was 
not  received  on  the  beachhead  until  23  February  1944. 

During  this  period,  as  well  as  later,  British  blood  was  used  for  U.S.  troops 
elsewhere  in  Italy  (fig.  81).  The  use  of  serum  was  liinite<l  to  British  troops 
(fig.  82). 
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Figure  81. — Transfusion  given  with  British  equipment  and  Britisli- 
supplied  blood  to  British  victim  of  S-inine,  Garigliano  lliver  area,  Italy, 

IS  January  1944.  Fifth  U.S.  .\rniy  blood  bank  in  Xa])les  had  not  yet 
been  establislied.  Casualti  ’s  face  is  black  as  the  result  of  concussion. 

In  ETMD  (Essential  Technical  Medical  Data),  XATOUSA,  1943  (S), 
the  advantages  of  a  collecting  unit  in  a  base  section,  to  supply  a  portion  of  tlie 
blood  used  in  fonvard  liospitals,  were  outlined; 

1.  Service  troops  in  tlie  base  could  be  used  as  donors,  thus  eliminating  any  interrujdion 
in  the  work  of  forward  troops. 

2.  A  collecti  ig  unit  in  the  tiase  could  conduct  a  more  rigorous  examimition  of  donors  to 
eliminate  those  with  jaundice  and  malaria.  It  could  .also  control  the  quality  of  the  blood  by 
liolding  it  long  enough  to  perform  Kahn  tests  and  to  search  for  malarial  parasites. 

d.  The  holding  of  small  reserves  of  blood  in  the  base  an'a,  subject  to  constant  turnover 
by  distribution  to  forward  areas,  would  provi<le  a  b:ink  adjacent  to  base  units  that  could  be 
used  in  the  event  of  a  devastating  air  raid  or  other  catastrophe. 

4.  The  current  tactical  situation,  with  a  relatively  stable  front  close  to  .a  large  base  area, 
was  ideal  for  the  distribution  of  blood  under  such  a  system. 

Two  disadvantages  were  listed: 

1.  It  was  undesirablf,'  to  allow  forward  hospitals  to  become  entirely  dependent  on  the 
b.ase  section  for  blood;  in  overwater  assaults  and  other  conceivable  tactical  situations,  it  was 
essential  that  they  be  able  to  be  self-sustaining  in  respect  to  blood  for  long  periods  of  time. 

2.  The  plan  proposed  would  reduce  whole  blood  to  the  st.atus  of  a  supply  item,  and  it 
was  not  desirable  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  providing  a  lifesaving  agent  to  an  impersonal 
organization.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  system  was  organized,  it  wouhl  fail,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  under  critical  circumstances.  .V  base  section  collecting  and  distributing  imit 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  an  accessory  to  a  vigorous  and  sustained  effort  by  individmd 
hospitals  to  maintain  their  own  blood  banks,  mil  as  a  means  of  release  from  this  responsibility. 
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Fliii'Ht:  S'J.  W'oMiKlcd  ,''ikli,  nTf'iviiin  infU'iDii  of  oiood  soriun  (Hnli'lO 
at  ti-iiijMjrary  fir?^l  aid  stalion,  Cn-spino,  Ilaly.  Kiflh  U.S.  Army  ari’a. 
22  ScpIeiidxT  I!)I4. 


ESTABFJSIIMKNT  OF  BLOOD  BANK  AT  loTlI 
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Jii  Fcluuiu  v  1U44,  (lie  whole  blood  situation  was  reviewtal  in  all  its  asjtects 
by  Oeiiernl  Marlin;  (’olonel  Arnest ;  Major  Sullivan,  re])resenlin<r  Cloneral 
Blessp,  and  (’ol.  Viifril  H.  (’ornell,  M(’,  (’oinmandinfr  Ollicer,  lAlli  Modic-al 
(icneral  Laboratory  (fi<>:.  s:t)  (0).  Major  Sullivan  had  just  returned  from  an 
inspection  trip  in  Fifth  U.S.  Army  field  and  evacuation  hosjtilals,  in  which  he 
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Fiqube  83. — 'Cc'.  Virgil  H.  Cornell,  MC, 
Commanding  Officer,  15th  Medical  General 
Laboratory 


had  surveyed  their  blood  transfusion  problems.*  The  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  the  recommendation  that  a  transfusion  unit  be  organized  to  supply  100 
bottles  of  blood  daily  to  meet  Fifth  U.S.  Army  and  Peninsular  Base  Section 
requirements.  A  letter  containing  this  recommendation  was  sent  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Morrison  C.  Stayer,  Surgeon,  MTOUSA,  by  Colonel  Cornell,  through 
channels,  on  5  February  1944.  Before  action  could  be  taken  on  it,  the  Armv 
had  raised  the  calculated  needs  to  200  bottles  per  day. 

The  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  which  arrived  at  Naples  on  20 
November  1943,  was  the  parent  organization  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  blood 
bank.  It  was  the  second  laboratory  of  the  kind  to  be  organized  in  World  War 
II  and,  in  general,  was  set  up  on  the  pattern  of  the  central  laboratory  at  Dijon 
in  World  War  I  (lO). 

Soon  after  its  arrival  in  Naples,  the  laboratory  was  asked  by  the  Surgeon, 
Peninsular  Base  Section,  to  operate  a  small  (20-bottle)  blood  bank,  to  supply 
the  Naples  area  and  the  medical  center  there,  to  provide  against  emergencies. 
During  the  period  required  for  Headquarters,  NATOUSA,  to  draw  up  tables 
of  organization  and  equipment  for  the  proposed  transfusion  unit  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  theater,  the  laboratory  undertook  to  supply  blood  for  Fifth  U.S. 


■  UntU  almost  the  end  of  the  war,  Major  SulllTim  continued  to  he  attached  to  the  Olfleo  of  the  Surgeon,  NATOUSA. 
It  was  essential  that  some  ofllcer  in  this  ofOce  have  tlie  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the  transfusion  program  with 
other  theater  actlyitiea.  Major  Sullivan  acted  as  consultant  on  transfusions  and  in  this  role  played  a  very  important 
part  In  the  theater  blood  program. 
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Fkiluk  S4. — Alaj.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC',  C’liiif,  Blood 
Bank,  drawing  blood  from  nnrse  donor  at  15lh  Medical  General 
Laboratory  near  Naples,  September  1914. 


Army  liospituls.  Oiu*  officer  ((’apt.  (later  Maj.)  John  J.  Medraw,  Jr.,  M(’) 
(fi<r.  S4),  and  two  enlisted  men  were  nssijrned  to  a  l)lood  l)aid't  section  and  later 
served  as  a  cadre  for  the  transfusion  unit. 

(’olonel  Cornell  took  a  frreat  interest  in  tlie  transfusion  unit,  and  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  helpinjr  Major  Sullivan  develop  it.  The  availahility 
of  a  medi<-al  oflieer  of  (^olonel  Cornell’s  e.xperienee,  with  his  rank,  was  a  distinct 
advantajre.  On  numerous  occasions  he  took  <lireet  responsibility  and  was  able 
to  obtain  far  prompter  cooperation  from  other  units  and  services  than  could  the 
commanding:  officer  of  the  unit,  who,  for  the  major  period  of  its  operation,  had 
the  rank  of  captain. 


Mi;i)i  ri;i{H\M;A\  'iiiiiA ri:u 


I'li.t  ui-;  >«.'>.  (;i  blood  donors  in  line  brfoio  rfcidx  iim  Imildina.  2d  Modical 

l.alioraioi'.v,  I'iflli  I'.S.  Army,  ( 'arinola  area.  Italy,  May  I'.tll. 


Collections.  'I'lu'  (list  Itlood  colltM-tml  sit  the  Isilxiniloiy  on  2)^  Fidnusirv 
Hl44.  from  ;.o(mi|)  ()  donors,  wsis  sent  to  the  An/.io  Ix'sicIiIk'skI,  wIkmi'  it  wsis 
(list rilnitod  liy  tlic  Ilritisli  licid  trsmsfiision  unit  stsitioiu'd  tlii'ic,  lictwt't'U 
this  dsitc  and  1  Mav  1!)44,  the  lalioratoiv  colh'ct od  4,1H4  hloods,  TIu'  one' 
odiccr  and  two  ('idistcd  men  assigned  to  the  Idood  hank  section  wt'ii'  ahit'  to 
collect  Sind  piocess  enoniili  Mood  to  nii'ct  the  deiiisinds  of  tin'  hosjiitsds  on  the 
hesichliesid  until  the  speeisd  transfusion  unit  wsis  sinthoiized  on  !1  Msiy  1'.144. 

Dniiny  May,  (i,dlid  hloods  wen*  collected,  sin  acliii'veinent  that  would  have 
hi'en  inipossiltle  without  the  helji  of  personnel  from  the  1st  Mi'dieal  Lalioratory, 
Fifth  r.S.  Army,  which  was  attached  to  the  lAth  Medical  (h'lieral  Lsihorsitorv 
on  27  Ajiril  1(I44.  These  olliei’is  and  men,  in  addition  to  providing  lu'lp  in  tin* 
collect  ion  and  processiinj.-  of  hlood,  had  an  excellent  opjioit  unity  to  h'sirn  the 
condnet  of  a  hlood  hank  dm  a  period  of  maximum  acti\  ity.  I’siii"'  12h(>ds, 
the  comhined  persmmel  of  the  two  lahoratories  drew  a  total  of  d.tiS')  hloods 
hetween  14  and  ill  May,  a  daily  average  of  2((ll.  Dnrimj:  the  same  period,  afti-r 
air  conlaet  had  heen  made  with  forward  units  <tf  tin'  l■'ifth  I’.S.  .Vrmy,  pi'rson- 
IK'I  of  tin'  2d  .Mi'dical  l.ahoralory  (liirs.  N.'»  and  Nb)  cdliccled  an  additional  410 
hloods. 

Most  of  tin'  hlood  colh'eti'd  in  tin'  F('hriisiry  May  pi'iiod  wi'iit  to  the 
Anzio  hi'sichln'sid.  'I’ln'  remaiinh'r  was  used  in  m'sirhv  !,i('in'ral  and  station 
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Kkii  UK  .Mi,  'r<'cliiiiciaii>  t.-ikinu  hhiod  for  ty piiij;.  -<1  Mcdicail  I, :d 'oratory, 
Fifth  r.S.  Army,  Carinola  area,  Italy,  May  IIH  I. 


THE  6T13T1I  HEOOI)  TKWSFI  SION  IM T  (OVIID.) 

Orjranizalion 

Till'  (wldtli  Blood  'I'laitsl'tisioii  I’nit  fOvltd.)  was  activati'd  on  0  May 
1044,  by  (ii'iii'ral  Ordois  No.  So,  I |(>ad<[iiart('rs,  IVitiiistilar  Bttst'  Soctioii, 
S  May  1044  (//).  It  wtts  assi^iii'd  to  f li'adqtiartris,  NATOTSA,  and  attacliod 
to  till'  loth  Mi'dical  (b'lii'ntl  I..al)oratorv  for  iidiiiiitistratioii,  iitiarti'is,  and 
nii'ssiit};  facilitii's.  Alllioii^lt  it  was  oflirially  ti  si'parali'  orpinization,  tlio 
transfusion  unit,  for  till  practical  purposes,  was  a  di'itartnicnt  of  the  laboratory. 
'Phis  was  a  fortunate  arntnireinent,  for  it  permitted  thi'  list'  of  many  laboratory 
facilities  and  st'r\ ices.  Kahn  ti'sts,  for  instance,  wt'it'  pt'iformi'd  by  the 
serolojiy  section  of  the  laboratory.  It  was  thus  possible'  for  the  transfusion 
nnit  to  consi'rvi'  spaci',  ('([tiipint'iit,  time,  ami  personnel. 

.\s  the  transfusion  nnit  was  st't  tip.  it  oju'iated  in  two  sections  (chitrt  S), 
a  base  section  which  collectt'd  ami  processed  blood  in  thi'  base  and  shipited  it 
to  the  otlu'r  section,  which  fnnetiom'd  as  a  smaller  distributin;j:  section  in  the 
Fifth  r.S.  .\rmy  art'a.  This  orpini/alion  was  far  clost'r  to  the  British  systt'in 
than  to  the  unit  .systt'in  ttriiriitjilly  ri'comnit'iitlt'tl.  by  which  intli\ ititial  hospitiils 
were  largely  rt'spttnsibit'  lor  tht'ir  t*wn  supply.  Tht'  t'.xitlanat  itui  ftir  tht'  chan<:ed 
j)lan  iippt'ars  in  a  mt'mttrantlum  iitltlresst'tl  tt)  Tht'  SuiLrettn  (it'iit'ial  tin  27  May 
1044  by  (’ol.  Karl  Staiitllt't'.  M(’  itj).  In  this  mt'mttrantlum.  ('ttlttnel  Stantllee 
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Chart  8. — Diagram  of  blood  tranafitaion  service  for  field  army,  North 
African  theater,  27  May  1944 


UNIT  lANRS  OF  FLATOOHS 
OF  FIELD  HOtFITALS 


Source:  Memorandum,  Col.  Earl  Standlee,  MC,  to  The  Surgeon  General,  27  May  1944, 
subject:  Blood  Banks  In  Theater  of  Operations. 


pointed  out  that  the  great  need  for  blood  was  in  the  forward,  not  the  base,  area. 
In  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  hospitals,  between  the  invasion  at  Salerno  and  the  end 
of  the  Cassino  campaign,  4,600  transfusions  were  given  in  the  Army  area  against 
300  in  the  base.  The  emphasis  should  therefore  be  on  supplying  blood  to 
Army  rather  than  to  base  installations.  When  the  base  was  close  to  the  battle¬ 
line  and  evacuation  was  relatively  rapid,  the  amount  of  blood  used  in  base 
hospitals  iiKTeased  accordingly. 


I'll. IKK  .n7.  ri':in>fii'iiiii  ill  pii'liiiwral  i\ !•  \v:ini,  o:!i|  I'idil  i  lii.-|iiial, 
I'iflli  r.S.  Ariiiy,  ScptcinliiT  I'.MI. 


ri  :iii>liisi(iii>  were  oi  iliiiai  ily  ^ivni  only  in  liclil  iHl:.  s7  •  mid  i‘\ !n  ii:il  ion 
lio>|)iliil'  ill  I  III'  roi'Wjii'd  Ai  iiiy  moa.  liirx-  liriinr  liu*  liisl  inslallalioii'-  siaOVd 
and  <M(nippi'd  for  tlicir  adiiiinislialion.  I'lii'v  wrii'  not  ordinarily  uivt-n  in 
ha  1 1  alio  II  aid  >1  al  ioii>  or  in  colliMt  iip^  and  ilcariin:  "t  al  ion>.  I  lion^rli  oi  ra>ionall  \ . 
as  diiriin:  tin’  rapid  advance  alter  the  hi’eakoiit  at  An/.io.  these  in-'t allat ions 
wi’i'e'.o  lar  ahead  of  held  ho>(>itals  that  hlood  v\  as  sent  to  I  hem.  'I’liere  was  no 
point  I  o  pro\ idin;j;  hlood  for  cleai'ini:;  st  at  ions  t  hat  were  abreast  of  lield  hc.spitals. 

.\s  the  |)lan  winked  out.  lield  ho>pilals  were  Nn|>plied  with  all  the  hlood 
they  reipiesled;  lhe\  were  never  expected  to  pro\ ide  their  own.  l’]\acnalion 
ho>pilals  operated  their  own  hlood  hanks  when  their  casualty  load  w  a*.  liLrht . 
When  it  was  hea\\.  they  w ere  sii|>plied  with  additional  aiiionnls  of  hlood  from 
t  he  hase. 

Hleediii*;  ( '.enter 

In  addition  to  servinu:  as  the  I  nil  heaihpiaiters  lhroin:honl  the  war.  the 
I.'ilh  Medical  (ien.  ral  Lahoratory  at  the  Kairtiroimds  in  Naples  >erved  a>  the 
ha>e  hleediiiu:  seel  ion  until  the  middle  of  April  lit}.').  weeks  hefore  the  war  in 
Italy  ended.  Another  center  wa'.  >et  np  at  the  Ued  ( ’ro>s  enli>ted  men''. 
'I'l  vice  chill  in  Napli".,  A'^  the  li-jlitinir  mo\ed  north.  hleediiiLT  centi'i'.  were 
'Ct  lip  in  Koine,  |•'lorenl■e.  and  l*i'-a.  Centers  were  '.onietinie'  >et  up  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  .\rm\  lahoralorie.'  in  replacement  depots  loo  fardi'-taiit  for  con\ eiiieiit 
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transportation  of  donors  to  the  main  center.  The  need  for  multiple  centers 
increased  as  the  Army  advanced  and  base  section  troops  were  less  concentrated. 

Individuals  came  to  the  centers  by  whatever  transportation  they  could 
secure.  Organizations  usually  provided  transportation  for  groups,  or  blood 
bank  trucks  were  sent  for  them.  In  actual  practice,  the  most  efficient  W'ay  to 
secure  donors  w’as  to  make  contact  w’ith  unit  commanders  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  the  need  and  ask  them  to  provide  groups  of  volunteers,  who  could 
be  picked  up  at  specified  hours  by  organization  or  blood  bank  trucks. 

Mobile  bleeding  units  were  sometimes  sent  out  to  bleed  donors  who  could 
not  report  to  the  donor  centers.  Prisoners  in  disciplinary  stockades,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  to  be  handled  in  this  manner.  This  was  not  a  practical  method, 
however,  until  the  last  month  of  the  war,  l)ecause  of  lack  of  expendable  donor 
sets.  Cleaning  and  sterilization  of  donor  sets  provided  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  mobile  bleeding  units  in  Italy. 

Distributing  Center 

The  first  blood  collected  at  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  was 
distributed  by  the  British  field  transfusion  unit  operating  in  the  Anzio  area 
and  by  the  2d  Medical  Laboratory  operating  in  the  Carinola  area.  On  22  June 
1944,  the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  began  to  operate  its  own  forward 
distributing  center,  with  1st  Lt.  (later  Capt.)  John  T.  Kroulick,  MAC,  in 
charge.  The  center  was  always  located  near  an  airfield  and  was  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  an  evacuation  hospital  for  quarters  and  rations.  If,  however,  an 
Army  laboratory  were  situated  in  the  area,  it  was  sometimes  attached  to  it. 
The  center  moved  from  its  first  location  at  Anzio  to  Rome,  and  then,  as  the 
fighting  moved  up  the  peninsula,  to  Grosseto,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Verona, 
where  it  was  located,  at  the  8th  Evacuation  Hospital,  when  the  w’ar  in  Italy 
ended.  By  the  middle  of  June,  all  personnel  had  returned  to  the  Naples  base. 

Personnel 

When  the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  w'as  planned,  the 
estimated  requirements  for  blood  for  Fifth  U.S.  Army  field  and  evacuation 
hospitals,  based  on  the  amounts  used  to  date,  were  set  at  100  pints  per  day. 
Original  personnel  for  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  this  amount  con¬ 
sisted  of  3  officers  and  16  enlisted  men.  Before  the  unit  was  organized,  the 
need  for  blood  in  Fifth  U.S.  Army  hospitals,  which  wrere  then  receiving  casual¬ 
ties  from  one  armored  and  six  infantry  divisions,  had  increased  to  200  pints 
per  day,  and  the  personnel  allotment  was  increased  to  5  officers  and  20  enlisted 
men.  Later,  the  allotment  of  enlisted  men  wk  increased  to  38. 

Personnel  and  equipment  of  the  unit  were  sufficient  to  process  200  bloods 
a  day  wdth  relative  ease  and  to  handle  300  pints  daily  for  short  periods  without 
too  much  difficulty.  When  fighting  was  heavy,  howrever,  and  300  or  more 
bloods  were  required  daily  for  long  periods,  more  help  was  needed.  At  the 
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beginning  of  the  Po  Valley  offensive,  between  11  and  21  April  1945,  6,450  pints 
of  blood  were  collected  and  processed,  including  871  pints  on  one  day. 

Skilled  personnel  from  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  assisted 
during  periods  of  stress.  Even  so,  during  major  offensives,  such  as  the  Garigli- 
ano  offensive,  the  assault  on  the  Gothic  Line,  and  the  campaign  in  the  Po 
Valley,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  additional  personnel  to  the  unit,  usually 
from  a  hospital  ship  platoon,  an  adjacent  general  hospital,  an  army  medical 
laboratory,  a  medical  battalion,  or  replacement  depots.  When  a  replacement 
center  located  about  25  miles  from  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  served 
as  an  independent  bleeding  section,  some  of  the  kejTuen  from  the  original 
unit  were  trained  intensively  for  about  a  month  and  assigned  to  it.  They  were 
slowly  withdrawn  as  the  replacement  center  section  became  able  to  function 
without  help. 

If  Air  Forces  personnel,  informal  assistants,  and  hired  civilians  are  included 
in  the  count,  the  total  strength  of  the  blood  transfusion  unit  once  rose  to  90 
persons,  about  15  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  blood,  clerical 
work,  supply,  liaison,  and  other  accessory  tasks. 

When  300  donors  were  bled  daily,  the  5  officers  and  38  enlisted  men  attached 
to  the  unit  had  the  following  duties  (figs.  88-92) : 

1.  Contacts  with  donors,  one  officer  and  one  enlisted  man. 

2.  Registration  of  donors,  three  enlisted  men. 

3.  Grouping  bloods  and  preparing  malaria  smears,  three  enlisted  men. 

4.  Bleeding  donors,  two  officers  and  six  enlisted  men. 

5.  Labeling,  capping,  and  packing  bottles  for  shipment,  three  enlisted  men. 

6.  Staining  and  reading  malaria  smears,  two  enlisted  men. 

7.  Performing  Kahn  tests,  one  officer  and  two  enlisted  men. 

8.  Titration  and  check  of  blood  grouping,  two  enlisted  men. 

9.  Washing  and  sterilizing  equipment,  four  enlisted  men.  When  local  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  they  were  carefully  supervised  by  an  enlisted  technician. 
An  experienced  technician  always  operated  the  autoclave. 

10.  Correspondence,  preparation  of  pay  vouchers,  two  enlisted  men. 

11.  Forward  distribution,  one  officer  and  four  enlisted  men. 

12.  Driving,  four  enlisted  men. 

When  300  donors  a  day  were  bled,  officers  and  enlisted  men  worked  the 
entire  day.  When  larger  numbers  were  bled,  nightwork  was  necessary,  and 
it  was  also  necessary  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  donors  could  present 
themselves  only  at  night.  The  frequent  necessity  for  keeping  personnel  on 
duty  all  night,  to  maintain  a  24-hour  blood  service,  made  for  constant  shortages 
of  trained  workers.  Only  the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  personnel  of  the  blood 
transfusion  unit  made  it  possible  to  supply  the  large  amounts  of  blood  needed 
in  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  area  in  1944  and  1945. 

Personnel  difficulties  were  compounded  when  it  was  necessary  to  operate 
several  bleeding  sections  at  long  distances  from  each  other.  Theoretically, 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  to  operate  a  blood  transfusion  unit  is  in 
one  location,  but  circumstances  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  frequently  did 
not  permit  such  an  arrangement.  In  his  October  1945  memorandum  to  The 


Figure  88. — Preparation  of  donor  sets,  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  Naples, 
March  1944.  Cleaning  of  giving  and  receiving  sets  after  use  was  done  by  a  very  demanding 
technique.  The  objective  was  to  complete  the  whole  procedure,  including  reassembly, 
testing,  and  autoclaving,  within  2  hours  of  the  time  the  equipment  had  been  used.  A. 
Cleansing  of  tubing  and  valves  in  cold  running  water,  introduced  under  pressure,  after 
which  distilled  water  will  be  used.  B.  Donor  sets  drying  by  gravity  before  sterilization. 
C.  Technician  cleaning  and  oiling  blood  collecting  valves  and  tube  assembly. 

Surgeon  General,  Colonel  Standlee  recommended  that  in  the  futiu’e  two 
transfusion  units  be  established  instead  of  one.  Administration  would  then 
be  more  flexible,  bleeding  in  isolated  areas  would  be  simplified,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  would  provide  an  additional  margin  of  safety  in  case  of  disability 
from  sickness  and  during  rapid  movement. 

The  forward  distributing  section  was  alwaj-s  in  charge  of  a  medical  officer, 
who  could  assure  proper  handling  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  available 
blood,  and  who  could  also  aid  in  the  solution  of  transfusion  problems  that 
might  arise  in  forward  hospitals. 
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riiii  KK  N!l.-  -I.alxiratory  <-x:uiiiiial ions  at  15lh  Mixlical  (icMicral 
Laboratory  l)loo(l  bank.  A.  I'nstaini-<1  thick  films,  to  exchnh'  malaria. 
B.  ()  donors’  cells  matche<l  aciainst  group  O  scrum.  C'ircles  1,5  and  22 
show  presumptive  gn»ss  agglutination,  which  indiciites  that  blood  type 
on  identificiitutn  tags  was  erroneous. 


Officially,  (iio  lu’i-sotiticl  of  (he  forward  section,  since  they  operated  in 
the  Army  area,  were  on  detachetl  sorviee  with  (he  Surgeon,  Fiftli  U.S.  Army. 
Tlteir  ojterational  and  itdministrative  control,  however,  remained  with  the 
base  (ransfiision  unit.  They  carried  (heir  own  tents,  blankets,  and  other 
e<inipnient,  atid,  for  housekeeping  purposes,  they  were  uttaclied  to  the  most 
convenient  evacuation  liospitnl  or  army  laboratory  in  the  area. 

When  several  .scatteretl  Itleetling  seetions  were  in  operation,  administrative 
details,  accounting  for  supplies  and  property,  liaison,  donor  procurement,  and 
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Figure  90. — Technician  typing  blood  (third  check),  15th 
Medical  General  Laboratory,  Naples,  August  1944. 


maintenance  of  records  proved  to  be  a  considerable  task.  All  the  officers  of 
the  unit  participated  in  the  work,  with  the  channels  of  administration  leading 
back  to  the  base  unit. 

The  desirability  of  including  a  medical  administrative  officer  in  the  table 
of  organization  of  blood  transfusion  units  was  debated  in  the  theater  before  the 
6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  was  established.  On  the  surface,  it 
seemed  that  it  might  be  wise  to  concentrate  all  the  responsibilities  just  listed 
in  the  hands  of  an  administrative  officer  who  would  have  no  professional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  who  could  replace  either  a  Medical  Corps  officer  or  a  Sanitary 
Corps  officer  in  the  table  of  organization.  It  was  decided,  however,  not  to 
make  the  substitution,  and  the  decision  was  wise,  since  the  attachment  of  the 
unit  to  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  eliminated  many  administrative 
problems. 

In  his  August  1945  memorandum  to  The  Surgeon  General  (IS),  Colonel 
Standlee  strongly  recommended  against  the  appointment  of  a  medical  adminis¬ 
trative  officer;  the  entire  blood  bank  operation,  he  pointed  out,  required  a 
background  of  scientific  training,  and  the  Medical  Corps  or  Sanitary  Corps 
officer  who  would  be  lost  by  the  substitution  would  have  numerous  professional 
duties.  If,  however,  it  was  not  practical,  for  any  reason,  to  attach  a  trans¬ 
fusion  unit  to  a  large  laboratory  or  other  large  organization,  then  the  addition — 
not  substitution — of  an  administrative  officer  would  be  necessary  rather  than 
desirable. 
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1  i(;i  iti:  IM .  liliHiil  lyiiiim  at  lath  Mnlical  (iiinial  l.aliciraiory  l)looil 
liaiik,  Xaplc.',  Si'i>li'inl>i  r  I'.tl  l. 


rHAiM>(; 

It  was  iicccssaiy  that  tli«*  pcrsoniit'l  of  tlic  Itasc  rollcci ion  soctioii  Ix'  sUilh'd 
in  all  iispccls  of  t he  Ithtotl  [tfoiirain.  inclii<lintr  rnialaint'nlal  |»rini-i[)lt's,  know lialirt' 
ol’  l)loo(l  ty  pes  and  t\|)iny:.  hleedinir  tt'clinitpies.  eleaniny  ol  appafiittjs,  asepsis 
and  slt’fili/.ation.  (list illat itni  of  wal('r.  erossniateliintr,  Kahn  seroloi^ie  testing, 
examination  of  smetirs  for  |)hisniodia.  r('eo<rnit ion  of  coni ainimtted  or  ovc’rap' 
I)lood.  iind  fnndanientals  of  n'friireralion. 

d'he  noncommissioned  ollicer  in  cliariri'  ol  a  bleeding  sect  ion .  tin'  ('iilisted 
men  w  ho  cleaned .  |)repared.  and  st('rili/.ed  the  hleediii"’  sc'ts,  and  the  t('ehnici:ins 
res[)onsil)le  for  hlood  yrrotipimr  and  olln'r  laboratory  procedures  re(piired  at 
h'ast  a  month's  tiainin;;:  in  <‘xcess  of  their  basic  ti'clmietil  laboratory  trainintJ:. 
d'he  usual  laboratory  technichtn,  even  ihontrh  he  was  trained  in  venipmiet tire, 
did  not  at  t  it  in  a  sat  is  factory  dei^ree  of  eMieiency  in  bleedim:  donors  until  he  Intel 
Inid  .additional  I  r.ainimr  :md  jtrtielicc'.  Sonn'  of  the  .additioiitd  traininu'  w;is 
forimil  and  did.aclic.  but  it  was  soon  found  tlnil  there'  wtis  no  sidtstitiite  for 
brettkinir  iti  ti  teclmicitin  by  .assi^rnitiyr  him  dire'ctly  to  :t  bh'e'dini;  unit  in  jicti\(' 
ope'ial  ion. 
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FKiUHK  92. — Ueadiiig  Kahn  tests  on  done.  bloods,  15th  Medical 
Gcue/al  Laboratory  blood  bank. 


A  cortain  amount  of  rotation  was  practiced  from  one  section  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  blood  bank  to  another,  but,  in  general,  the  tendency  was  toward  speciali¬ 
zation.  so  as  to  develop  keAinen  in  the  blood  bank  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
hospital. 

All  medical  officers  and  nurses  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  as  well  as 
selected  noncommissioned  ofFicers,  received  thorough  training  in  the  technique 
of  reconstitution  (fig.  93)  and  administration  of  plasma.  The  training  was 
essential.  When  casualties  were  pouring  in,  there  was  no  time  to  study  in¬ 
structions  or  labels  on  containers.  Demonstration  sets  were  used  to  advantage 
during  the  training,  and  so  was  Film  Strip  8-51  when  it  was  available. 

In  April  1944,  a  program  was  set  up  bywhi<'Ii  medical  officers  from  each 
Army  hospital  and  teclmicians  from  each  hospital  laboratory  were  sent  to  the 
blood  bank  at  Naples  for  3  days  of  ifitensive  instruction.  The  handling  of 
banked  blood  was  greatly  improved  at  the  various  hospitals  as  a  result. 

In  September  1944,  a  complete  series  of  motion  and  still  pictures  were 
made  of  blood  bank  activities  from  the  time  the  donor  arrived  at  the  bleeding 
center  until  the  blood  was  used  in  a  frontline  hospital.  The  script  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Colonel  Cornell.  Film  Strip  8-51,  a  black-and-white  35-mm.  produc¬ 
tion,  of  8,400  feet,  was  sent  to  the  Signal  Corps  Photographic  Center  on  Long 
Island  on  22  December  1944. 
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UK.  Medical  ai<liiiaii  pri'parinjj;  drieil  lilnial  plasma  for 

Use,  I'ifUi  I '.S.  Army,  M.  Ciiaiule  area,  20  I'etuuary  I'.ll.’). 


ru  wsi'OK'r v'lioN  a.m)  ki:i  ui(;kk  vi  ion 

Trucks.  'I’iaiis|)<)il at ioM  «)l)lainr<l  IVoni  1  licalcr  slocks  consisted  of  two 
■2'_’-toii  trucks,  two  I'kloii  liucks.  two  \\('a|)(»iis  (•.■irricis.  and  one  ,a-ton  jeej). 
’I'lic  .i<‘C|i  was  used  for  ut’iicral  niilily  |)ur|)oscs  and  to  make  contact  w  itli  adjaiamt 
unils  from  w  liidi  donors  could  In*  secured. 

One  2'j-lon  truck  was  mounted  with  a  laru'c  rcfii^i'iator  ])ow('ri‘d  witli 
;j:cncralors  (2.  kw  .  i.  It  had  a  c.ajiacit  x  of  t.'iO  jiints  of  Itlood  and  was  used  for 
storae'c  i>iii'i>n>rs  al  liic  forwanl  disirihutiiiu' s(>(  lion.  ’I'lic  otlicr  2':'-ton  truck, 
t  OLTct  her  with  one  of  the  1  '-.-t  on  trucks,  was  used  at  the  hase  sect  ion  tot  ra  ns|)orl 
donors  and  su|)(»lies  and  for  similar  |)urposes.  'I'lic  other  1  ki-ton  truck  carried  a 
moderately  sized  refrim'rator  with  the  iiecessjiry  p'liei'.-itors,  and  was  useil  to 
deliver  hlood  from  (he  hlccdinu;  si'cl  ion  to  l/ie  forw.-ird  disi  rihul  iny^  sect  ion  <d' 
the  liank  (lie'.  114  i.  I'he  tw«»  weapons  carriers  were  mounted  with  smaller 
refriixera t oi's.  |)owered  hy  the  lu'cessary  pmeralors.  and  were  useil  to  distrilmte 
hlood  from  the  foiwai'd  (list rihiit iiey:  se<-t ion  to  lield  and  evacuation  hospitals. 
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ricnii:  lil.  I  nick  wiili  n-frincralor  ii>rn  for  dcliviTv  of  blood,  loili  Medical  Cieneral 
Lalioratory,  Naples,  Mandi  I'.Mt.  A.  Hefriceralor  willi  coMipressor  and  two  General ors, 
oic  of  w  liicli  could  take  o\er  if  the  otirer  broke  down,  lb  Ib  ar  view  of  truck,  showiin;  front 
of  refrigerator,  wliicli  i'  a  company  nie"  lyiie.  reiii^ulat<-d  and  altered  to  lil  I’  -ton  personnel 
carrii  r  in  wliicli  blood  i-  Iran-ported,  It  ea-ily  liolds 'ilO  tilM)-cc.  bollle-  of  Idood.  Ue- 

Iritri'i'alor  opened  to  -how  nieihod  of  -loiinn  blood  in  it. 


Figi.'UE  0").— liitiulated  box  for  :sliij>nioiit  of  blood  coiistructiai  at  lotli  Medical  General 
I^aboratory,  Naples,  of  U.S.  plywood,  door  hinges,  and  salvaged  blankets;  Sardinian  cork; 
German  pitch  and  trunk  clamps;  and  Italian  handles.  .\.  box,  open  and  cmjjty.  B.  Open 
boxes  (showing  toj)  layer  of  bottles),  ready  for  dispatch  to  ,\nzio  beachhead,  March  1944. 
C.  Closed  container,  with  the  30  bottles  of  blood  that  could  be  shipped  in  it. 


The  vehicles  were  not  in  tlu*  best  of  condition  when  tliey  were  allotted,  and 
not  infrequently  one  or  more  had  to  be  put  up  for  repairs. 

The  delivery  of  all  refrigerators  was  delayed ;  the  first  shipment  w  as  lost  at 
sea,  and  the  second  did  not  arrive  until  some  months  after  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
Eventually,  however,  electric  refrisrerators  were  available  for  all  medical  in¬ 
stallations  in  (he  theater,  up  to  and  in<'ludin<!(  field  hospitals.  They  had 
suflicient  space  for  about  40  bottles  of  blood  each.  When  kerosene  refrifierators 
were  used,  the  chief  problem  was  the  procurement  of  white  gasoline  for  their 
operation.  The  necessity  for  good  mechanical  refrigeration,  both  in  fi.xed 
hospitals  and  on  trucks,  carried  the  implication  that  the  services  of  comjjetent 
refrigerator  mechanics  be  constantly  available. 
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FiGUiiE  9G.— -Blood  being  loaded  (as  it  was  daily)  at  Bagnoli,  Italy,  on 
liST  for  shipment  to  Anzio  beachhead. 


'riie  luriro  rofriiri'ratoi's  in  the  and  I'o-ton  trucks  did  not  receive  unduly 
rouirli  treatment  and  stood  ui)  very  well.  The  household-sized  refrigerators 
mounted  in  the  weapons  carriers  did  not  stand  up  well,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  since  they  traveled  more  than  loO  miles  each  day,  over  very  rough 
roads.  4'hey  were  soon  discarded  and  deliveries  were  accomplished  in  insu¬ 
lated  hox('s  (fig.  Pa). 

These  boxes,  wliich  were  constructed  in  the  Ttilities  Section,  lath  Medical 
General  Laboratory,  were  made  of  plywood  and  were  insulated  with  2  inches 
of  cork.  'Fhc  insulation  was  sufficient  to  limit  the  temperature  elevation  to 
no  more  than  a4°  F.  (12°  even  when  the  box  was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  12 
horn’s.  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  was  shown  in  their  construction,  w!\ich  often 
included  Italian  hinges,  German  clamps,  and  gaskets  from  salvaged  G1  blankets. 
Each  container  held  4  (t  cardl)oard  cartons,  each  of  which  contained  six  bottles 
of  blood. 

These  boxes  were  definitely  not  expendable.  Their  number  liad  to  be 
limited  to  the  absolute  minimum  ?iecessary  for  the  operation  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  material,  particularly  plywood  and  cork.  They  were  later  used  for 
the  airlift  of  blood  from  Italy  to  southern  France  (p.  448). 

AI R  TR  VA  SPORTATJON 

The  first  blood  delivered  to  the  Aiizio  beachhead,  which  was  also  the  first 
blood  distributed  from  tin'  bIoo<l  bank  at  the  1.7lh  Medical  General  La boratorjy 
was  sent  by  LST’s  (hmding  ships,  tank)  (fig.  Pti).  At  this  time,  the 
beachhead  was  still  isolate<l.  and  most  of  the  blood  collected  was  sent  to 
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tlu'  liospitiils  on  tlic'  ( 'iissitio  froiil.  When  the  (i^litin^  was  iMtcMisilicd  at 
Aiizio,  a  n“(|U('st  was  mado  that  l»loo<l  ho  flown  in.  'I'ho  nooossarv  aiian>:o- 
inonts  wore  inado  within  (1  liours,  an<l  hlood  was  dolivoiod  l)y  plain'  to  An/.io 
and  ('ls»'wh('i('  ro^nlarly  tlu'ii'aftor.  tlio  laii^ost  siiipinonl  on  a  sinulo  day  l)oin<r 
dot)  liloods. 


l•'lfll■uK  97. — Uiiloadina  C— 17  blootf  piano  on  Cecin.a  Airliolil.  Italy. 
.\ut;nst  lOt-t.  Tills  piano  oarriod  blood  in  Italy,  and  later  from  Italy  to 
southern  Frafco. 


C-47  plane.  —At  tlio  ro<|Host  of  (’olonol  ('ornoll,  at’  47  aircraft  (fig.  97) 
was  attached  to  the  loth  .Medical  (lenerttl  ladioratory.  to  In'  used  as  a  carrier 
for  the  delivery  of  hlood  to  units  <rf  the  Fifth  I’.S.  Army,  originally  to  the  Anzio 
heachheatl  and  later,  as  the  fighting  inovetl  u|)  the  peninsula,  to  otln'r  parts  of 
Italy  (map  1 

At  first,  the  hlood  plane  was  operated  hy  the  Air  Transport  (’ominand. 
Then  the  task  was  taken  over  hy  the  'Proop  ('airier  (’ominand.  The  pilots 
lived  in  the  ollicers'  (juarti'is  at  the  loth  .Medical  (i('neral  Lai)(*ratory,  along 
with  the  ollicers  of  the  hlooil  transfusion  unit.  'Phey  took  a  genuine  and  jier- 
sonal  interest  in  their  work  ami  often  flew  the  hlood  forward  in  very  had 
weathi'r.  'Pin*  most  forward  airfield  capalile  of  taking  a  (’47  jilaiie  was 
invariahly  used.  .Ml hough  such  fields  were  often  reserved  for  fighter  planes, 
an  ('Nccption  was  always  made  for  the  plane  carrying  hlood.  'Pin*  a vail.ahility 
of  this  scr\ ice  nnnie  it  possible  t»*  collect  hlood  from  such  widely  sejiarated 
points  as  .Naples.  l{ome.  I’isa.  and  latei’  I'lorencc  (inap  1  i.  for  delivery  to 
hospitals  in  the  .\rniy  jirea. 

'J’hc  hlood  plane  was  usually  airhorne  within  '.(()  minuti's  after  the  hlood 
was  tiikeii  out  of  the  refrigerator.  'Pin*  flight  from  .\aph*s  to  .\nzio  took  (It) 
minutes,  iiinl  from  .\;ipl(*s  to  Leghorn  *J  hours. 


*  'I'lu*  ;is*iiu'Jinictit  (if  tlii<  plane  \va«i  a  liisloriral  first  ainl  has  not  sinei*  In  en  lini'ljeate'l. 
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Map  1. — Map,  showing  movement  of  whole  blood  from  Naples  »ip  the  peninsula,  and  from 
Naples  to  Marseille  for  Seventh  U.S.  Army  supply. 


The  blood  plane  carried  penicillin  regularly  and,  occasionally,  emergency 
shipments  of  dressings,  anesthetics,  plasma,  and  other  medical  items.  When 
the  load  permitted,  it  also  carried  medical  personnel.  On  the  return  trip,  it 
carried  empty  insulated  boxes,  sometimes  laboratory  specimens,  and  sometimes 
medical  personnel. 

Blood  sent  forward  by  air  was  turned  over  at  the  landing  field  to  personnel 
from  the  forward  distributing  center.  An  important  feature  of  air  transport 
was  that  the  blood  was  always  accompanied  by  a  courier  whenever  there  was 
any  reason  to  fear  that  the  plane  might  not  be  able  to  make  direct  contact  with 
the  personnel  from  the  forward  center.  When,  as  often  happened,  the  field  at 
which  the  blood  plane  was  to  land  was  inaccessible  because  of  bad  weather  or 
for  tactical  reasons,  the  pilot  landed  blood  and  courier  at  the  nearest  available 
field.  It  was  then  the  courier’s  duty  to  secure  transportation  for  the  blood  to 
the  forward  distributing  center,  or  to  make  contact  with  the  center  and  wait 
with  the  blood  until  someone  came  for  it.  Even  better,  when  personnel  per- 
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mitted,  was  the  practice  of  sending  two  couriers  with  blood  when  trouble  was 
suspected.  Then,  one  would  wait  with  the  blood  at  the  airport  until  trans¬ 
portation  was  available  to  the  forward  distributing  center,  while  the  other 
returned  on  the  plane  with  the  requirements  for  the  next  day’s  supply  of  blood. 

The  courier  system  insured  that  the  blood  was  always  under  the  personal 
care  of  personnel  trained  to  handle  it  properly.  Without  courier  escort,  the 
blood  would  many  times  simply  have  been  left  on  an  airfield  for  hours,  with¬ 
out  protection  from  either  heat  or  cold,  and  would  have  become  useless  or 
dangerous. 

L-5  planes.— In  the  spring  of  1945,  when  L-5  aircraft  became  available, 
they  were  used  to  shuttle  fresh  whole  blood  from  the  blood  bank  in  Florence  to 
field  hospitals  in  the  mountains  in  the  forward  area.  Later,  these  planes  flew 
blood  ini')  the  Po  Valley.  This  service  was  one  of  the  timesaving  and  lifesaving 
improvisations  of  the  Italian  campaign.  It  was  used  not  only  during  the 
bitter  mountain  fighting  but  also  when  the  Army  Medical  Service  was  spread 
over  hundreds  of  miles  after  the  breakout  into  the  Po  Valley. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  transfusion  officer  of  each  evacuation  hospital  and  each  platoon  of 
each  field  hospital  coordinated  the  daily  needs  of  his  hospital  with  the  officer  in 
clmrgc  of  the  forward  distributing  center,  who  reported  the  daily  needs  of  the 
whole  forward  area  to  the  base  bank. 

In  general,  there  was  a  fortunate  relation  between  the  distribution  of 
hospitals  in  Italy  and  the  state  of  the  terrain  and  roads  (//).  Both  north  of 
Rome  and  in  the  Po  Valley,  the  roads  were  good  and  the  weather  was  favorable, 
which  permitted  rapid  movement  and  pursuit,  ^^'hen  the  tactical  situation 
bogged  down  and  bad  weather  was  accompanietl  by  deep  mud,  there  was  a 
strain  on  all  theater  transportation.  On  two  occasions,  once  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  anti  later  in  the  Po  Valley,  hospital  units  were  scattered  over  such  great 
distances  that,  if  weather  or  road  conditions  had  existed  such  as  prevailed  in 
lower  Tuscany  or  along  the  Gothic  Line,  regular  deliveries  of  blood  would  have 
been  impossible  with  the  vehicles  on  hand.  With  a  front  of  60-70  miles  to  be 
supported,  the  blood  plane  leapfro^ed  the  forward  distributing  unit  and  de¬ 
livered  blood  to  the  most  advanced  airfield  from  which  forward  hospitals  could 
be  serviced. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  final  report  of  the  blood  transfusion  unit  (//), 
that  the  addition  of  the  half-size  blood  transfusion  detachment,  team  NA 
(T/O&E  8-500)  would  increase  transportation  by  four  additional  vehicles,  as 
well  as  increase  personnel.  With  these  additions,  it  w'ould  be  possible  to  estab¬ 
lish  two  forward  distributing  points  on  a  wider  extended  front  and  also  facilitate 
intercommunication  between  dispersed  bleeding  sections. 

During  the  w’ar  and  afterward,  the  suggestion  came  up  at  intervals  that, 
whenever  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  carry  blood  directly  to  field  or  evac¬ 
uation  hospitals  by  forward  distributing  units,  regular  medical  supply  channels 
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be  used  temporarily.  To  this  suggestion,  Major  Sullivan.  Colonel  Kendrick, 
and  others  responsible  for  the  whole  blood  program  took  violent  exception  for 
the  following  reasons  {11): 

1.  Whole  blood  is  highh*  perishable.  A  single  mistake  in  its  handling,  a 
single  lapse  in  refrigeration,  can  result  (and  has  resulted)  in  fatalities. 

2.  The  supply  depot  has  many  aiul  various  duties,  and  its  organization  is 
not  such  as  to  allow  it  to  assume  the  higld3-  specialized  function  of  handling 
whole  blood. 

3.  Whole  blood  is  a  substance  which  becomes  useless  and  dangerous  with 
age.  To  place  the  responsibilitj’  for  its  handling  in  normal  supply  channels 
would  encourage  the  practice,  useful  with  other  items,  but  highh’  undesirable 
with  blood,  of  placing  bottles  of  blood  on  shelves  of  various  eclielons  of  supply 
depots,  where  the  dating  period  would  be  exhausted  before  the  blood  was  used 
or  the  oldest  blood  would  be  used  first,  to  prevent  outdating.^ 

4.  A  transfusion  service  operates  best  when  tlie  distribution  of  blood  is  in 
the  hands  of  trained  personnel  under  professional  guidance  and  not  under  the 
supervision  of  supph'  officers.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater  was  the  occasional  practice,  to  relieve  pressure  on  transportation, 
of  permitting  forward  hospitals  to  pick  up  their  own  blood  in  insulated  boxes 
at  tile  airfield. 

5.  Professional  handling  of  blood  from  procurement  to  use  has  the  following 
advantages: 

a.  Receiving  hospitals  can  be  assured  of  fresh  supplies  of  blood  at  all 
times  because  their  daj'-by-daj'  requirements  will  be  filled  bj’  trained  delivery 
teams. 

b.  Daih'  deliver}’  service  makes  it  possible  for  the  transfusion  service  to 
know  tlie  wliereabouts  of  each  medical  facility.  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
practical  point.  When  an  Army  was  advancing,  it  was  often  difficult  to  find 
hospitals,  particularh’  wlien  transportation  was  over  countr\’  roads  already 
crowded  with  militarj'  vehicles,  in  clouds  of  dust,  or  through  deep  ruts  filled 
with  mud. 

c.  Professional  personnel  of  deliv’er}’  teams  can  provide  guidance  con¬ 
cerning  various  aspects  of  blood  transfusion  and  can,  in  turn,  obtain  criticisms 
from  hospitals  as  to  the  equipment  provided  and  the  service  in  general. 

d.  Proper  refrigeration  during  transportation  and  storage  will  be  assured. 

DONORS 

Since  no  provision  had  been  made  for  blood  donors  for  the  landings  in 
North  Africa,  securing  donors  was  a  constant  problem  until  the  blood  bank  was 
establi.shed.  Hospitals  developed  their  own  methods,  but  most  of  them  used 
service  troops,  keeping  them  at  the  hospital  until  thej’  were  needed.  At  some 


•  This  situation  did  come  to  pass  in  Korea,  where  the  Supply  Service  was  in  charge  o(  the  distribution  of  t)lood,  which 
frequently  was  close  to  the  exliiration  of  the  dating  period  when  it  was  hwnied. 
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hospitals,  they  were  brought  in  by  truck  every  morning,  25  at  a  time.  If  all 
were  used  before  night,  another  group  was  trucked  in.  This  was  a  highly  in¬ 
efficient  system,  and  very  wasteful  of  manpower  in  terms  of  time.  When, 
however,  hospitals  had  no  facilities  for  the  storage  of  blood,  it  was  the  only 
system  possible. 

Members  of  the  medical  detachment  and  medical  officers  attached  to 
hospitals  gave  generously,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  not  enough  blood  could 
be  supplied  from  this  source. 

The  use  of  lightly  wounded  patients  as  donors  was  authorized  by  the 
Surgeon,  II  Corps,  on  7  August  1943  {14),  but  there  were  few  volunteers  from 
this  source.  These  men  considered  themselves  to  be  patients,  and  they  feared 
that  if  complications  followed  their  wounds,  they  miglit  be  so  weakened  by 
their  donations  tiiat  they  would  be  in  serious  trouble.  At  the  77th  Evacuation 
Hospital  (4),  it  was  reported  that  the  stimulus  of  “I  might  need  it  when  it 
happens  to  me”  was  completely  lacking.  In  the  opinion  of  even  lightly  wounded 
men,  “it”  had  already  happened  to  them.  Prisoners  of  war  were  sometimes 
used  for  donors,  but  only  if  they  volunteered. 

When  iceboxes  finally  became  available  to  evacuation  hospitals,  many  of 
them  drew  blood  in  advance  and  kept  from  4  to  6  pints  on  hand  at  all  times. 
The  safety  and  efficiency  of  this  method  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  concept 
that,  if  equipment  and  personnel  were  provided,  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  draw  blood  from  troops  in  the  base  who  would  not  be  in  combat  soon; 
check  the  blood  there  for  syphilis  and  malaria;  and  then  distribute  it  to  all 
forward  hospital  installations.  This  was  precisely  the  system  finally  put  into 
eflfect. 

When  the  blood  bank  was  eventually  established  at  the  15th  Medical 
General  Laboratory,  the  great  majority  of  donors  were  U.S.  Army  personnel 
assigned  to  noncombatant  duties  or  attached  to  units  which  would  not  be  in 
combat  for  at  least  a  month.  Service  troops  provided  many  thousands  of 
donors.  The  best  sources  were  nearby  replacement  depots  and  staging  areas. 
A  few  thousand  British  soldiers,  several  hundred  U.S.  sailors,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Allied  Armed  Forces  and  U.S.  civilians  gave  the  remainder  of  the  donations. 
Many  men  who  had  been  wounded  and  had  received  transfusions  reported  to 
the  blood  bank  to  pay  their  debt  to  it. 

Attempts  to  form  donor  lists  were  not  successful;  the  rapid  turnover  of 
personnel  in  replacement  depots  and  staging  areas  made  the  lists  almost 
useless,  even  in  service  units,  in  which  the  population  was  more  stable. 

Specifications 

Circular  Letter  No.  3,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  II  Corps, 
7  August  1943,  addressed  to  all  unit  surgeons  and  dealing  with  the  care  of  the 
wounded  in  Sicily,  listed  the  following  specifications  for  blood  donors  (14) : 

1.  Donors  must  have  a  negative  history  and  physical  examination,  and  a  Kahn  test 
must  be  performed  when  possible. 
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2.  A  donor  with  a  history  of  malaria  is  not  acceptable  unless  he  has  been  symptom-free 
for  2  years.  A  donor  with  a  history  of  infectious  hepatitis  is  not  acceptable. 

3.  Crossmatching  must  be  done  before  each  transfusion. 

The  following  additional  specifications  were  made  concerning  malaria: 

1.  All  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Sicily  are  on  suppressive  Atabrine  (quinacrine 
hydrochloride)  therapy,  and  it  is  recommended  that  no  additional  antimalarial  therapy  be 
given  either  to  recipient  or  donor  in  an  emergency  transfusion.  If  the  transfusion  is  elective, 
a  booster  dose  of  Atabrine  (0.2  gm.)  is  given  to  the  donor  the  night  before  the  blood  is  drawn, 
or  quinine  (10  gr.)  is  given  to  him  6  hours  before  the  transfusion. 

2.  All  donors  are  questioned  concerning  chills  and  fever  in  addition  to  specific  questioning 
about  a  history  of  malaria. 

3.  The  abdomen  is  palpated.  If  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  the  donor  is  rejected. 

4.  If  laboratory  facilities  are  available,  thick  and  thin  smears  of  the  donor’s  blood  are 
examined  for  malarial  parasites. 

A  malaria  smear  was  examined  for  1  minute  about  30  minutes  after  it  had 
been  fixed  and  stained.  Of  the  first  54,383  donations  examined  in  1944  {15), 
only  si.\  slides  tvere  found  positive  for  malaria,  an  incidence  of  less  than 
1 : 10,000.  By  this  time,  it  was  the  policy  to  reject  donors  with  a  history  of 
malaria,  no  matter  how  long  they  had  been  symptom-free.  In  the  January- 
March  1945  period,  no  positive  slides  were  found  in  11,191  bloods.  Since 
laboratory  personnel  were  limited,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  these  findings,  to 
abandon  malaria  smears.  An  increased  incidence  of  malaria  was  not  observed 
in  battle  casualties  receiving  transfusions  after  testing  was  abandoned. 

The  policy  about  jaundice  varied,  but,  after  November  1944,  each  donor 
was  required  to  leave  a  urine  specimen,  which  was  examined  by  the  methylene 
blue  test  for  increased  bilirubin  content.  A  small  number  of  bloods  from 
donors  with  possible  latent  jaundice  were  discarded  on  the  basis  of  this  test  (16). 

Donors  with  a  history  of  syphilis  were  accepted  only  if  standard  Army 
treatment,  which  had  resulted  in  negative  serologic  tests,  had  been  completed 
at  least  a  year  before  the  donation. 

Payment  of  Donors 

Circular  Letter  No.  27,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  NATOUSA, 
20  August  1943  {16),  called  attention  to  Public  Law  196,  77th  Congress, 
30  July  1941,  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  blood  donors.  The  law  in 
question  permitted  payments  up  to  $50  per  donation,  but  the  circular  letter 
stated  that,  since  donations  had  now  become  so  commonplace,  donors  would 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  donation,  and  higher  payments  would  be  permitted 
only  for  rare  bloods  such  as  those  containing  antibodies  against  certain  diseases. 
Payments  were  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  all  officers  in  the  transfusion 
unit  as  class  B  finance  officers.  Funds  at  their  disposition  were  usually  about 
$5,000,  but,  in  peak  periods,  were  raised  to  as  much  as  $25,000.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  Finance  Officer,  Peninsular  Base  Section,  approved  a  special 
form  which  permitted  the  payment  of  22  donors  on  a  single  voucher  (WDFD 
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Form  No.  25,  Modified)  instead  of  the  use  of  a  single  form  for  each  individual 
donor. 

Payment  of  donors,  which  continued  until  31  December  1944,  was  an 
important  factor  in  securing  blood  donors  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 
Some  men  refused  the  money,  or  asked  that  it  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross,  but 
the  majority  accepted  it.  The  practice  of  giving  each  donor  a  drink  of  whisky 
after  the  donation  was  discussed  several  times  but  never  put  into  practice. 

SELECTION  OF  TYPE  O  BLOOD 

Blood  sent  from  the  Naples  blood  bank  to  the  Anzio  beachhead  and  other 
Army  hospitals  was  all  type  O.  A  few  patients  had  mild  attacks  of  shivering 
or  slight  chills,  but  there  were  no  serious  reactions  at  first. 

Until  April  1944,  no  attempt  was  made  to  screen  out  O  bloods  with  liigh 
anti-A  or  anti-B  titer  or  to  limit  the  use  of  high-titer  blood  to  O  recipients  (7) . 
Differentiation  of  these  bloods  had  been  discussed  in  planning  for  the  bank, 
but  no  action  was  taken,  though  the  policy  of  using  O  blood  for  all  recipients 
was  adopted  with  some  misgivings  by  a  number  of  medical  officers. 

In  April  1944,  two  fully  investigated  cases  provided  the  stimulus  to  titrate 
O  bloods  and  to  reserve  those  with  high-agglutinin  content  for  O  recipients  only: 

Case  1. — The  first  patient,  seen  at  the  9th  Evacuation  Hospital,  was  an  Arab  with  a 
severe  abdominal  wound.  His  blood  type  was  A.  After  75  cc.  of  group  O  blood  collected 
at  the  hospital  from  another  Arab  had  been  given  to  him,  he  had  a  severe  chill,  his  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  to  105°  F.,  and  his  condition  was  very  poor.  The  transfusion  was  stopped  at  once. 
An  hour  later,  there  was  a  marked  elevation  of  the  blood  bilirubin,  and  a  more  pronounced 
elevation  4  hours  later,  though  the  serum  tised  for  crossmatching  before  the  transfusion  had 
had  a  normal  bilirubin  content.  Next  morning,  the  sclerae  were  yellow.  The  first  urine 
specimen  after  the  reaction  had  been  discarded,  but  all  others  were  normal,  and  there  was 
no  oliguria  at  any  time.  Recovery  was  uncomplicated. 

When  the  blood  in  tlie  donor  bottle  was  reinvestigated,  it  was  found  to  be 
group  O  and  Rh-positive.  The  plasma  agglutinated  the  recipient  cells  in  a 
dilution  of  1:8,000,  indicating  very  high  titer. 

Case  2. — The  second  patient,  at  the  94th  Evacuation  Hospital,  had  multiple  stivere 
wounds  and  was  given  six  transfusions  of  O  blood,  none  with  an  extremely  high  titer,  within 
12  hours.  Although  there  was  never  evidence  of  hemolysis,  he  liecame  markedly  oligurie, 
and  he  died  of  uremia  on  the  fifth  day. 

It  was  considered  highly  unlikely  that  this  second  patient’s  oliguria  was 
caused  by  the  O  blood  he  had  received  and  much  more  likely  that  it  was  the 
result  of  Ids  initial  and  prolonged  shock.  Nonetheless,  Major  Snyder  at  once 
initiated  discussions  with  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Henry  K.  Beecher,  MC,  Capt. 
(later  Maj.)  Charles  H.  Burnett,  MC,  Captain  Lalich,  and  others  who  had 
made  special  studies  of  shock  and  transfusion.  The  reactions  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed  with  medical  officers  at  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory. 

Captain  Lalich  reported  observing  urinary  difficulties  in  a  number  of 
other  cases  of  shock  which  he  had  investigated.  The  difficulties  were  by  no 
means  universal,  but  some  had  occurred,  and  some  had  been  serious.  He  did 
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not  tliink,  however,  that  sufficient  evidence  had  yet  been  accumulated  to 
inculpate  group  O  blood  or  to  request  that  the  blood  bank  furnish  type- 
specific  blood.  While  others  thought  that  the  request  should  be  made  imme¬ 
diately,  it  was  agreed  that  low-titer  O  blood  should  be  given  a  further  trial 
before  any  change  in  present  policies  was  instituted.  As  a  precaution,  all 
blood  with  an  anti-B  titer  over  1:64  was  to  be  marked  for  group  O  recipients 
only. 

On  1  May  1944,  when  Major  Snyder  visited  the  33d  Field  Hospital  on  the 
Anzio  beachhead,  he  was  told  of  two  deaths  in  group  A  patients  who  had 
received  group  O  blood.  Most  medical  officers  were  now  convinced  that  the 
use  of  group  O  blood  in  group  A  recipients  was  unsafe  and  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  After  further  discussions  with  officers  of  the  blood  bank  in  Naples, 
it  was  agreed  that  sufficient  evidence  was  now  at  hand  to  warrant  a  change  in 
policy  and  to  supply  group  A  and  group  B  blood  for  group  A  and  group  B 
recipients,  respectively.  A  circular  letter  would  be  prepared  to  accompany 
the  shipments  of  type-specific  blood. 

Before  these  arrangements  could  be  completed,  the  decision  was  reversed 
by  higher  authority,  and  the  Surgeon,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  was  informed  on  13 
May  1944  by  the  Commanding  General,  North  African  theater,  for  action  by 
the  Commanding  Officer,  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  that  the  Base 
Collecting  Section  of  the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  would  furnish 
Fifth  U.S.  Army  installations  with  only  a  single  type  of  blood,  group  O,  with 
an  agglutinin  below  1:64. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  decision:  One  was  the  fear  that  more 
deaths  might  be  caused  by  errors  in  crossmatching  if  both  group  A  and  group  B 
blood  were  supplied  than  would  result  if  group  O  blood  titered  for  anti-A  and 
anti-B  agglutinogens  continued  to  be  used.  The  second  reason  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  t.iat  group  A  or  B  blood  might  be  administered  through  tubing  through 
which  plasma  was  running,  with  resulting  serious  reactions. 

In  a  retmn  radiogram,  the  Commanding  Officer,  15th  Medical  General 
Laboratory,  pointed  out  the  following  facts: 

1.  Rigid  compliance  with  the  order  received  might  necessitate  discarding  half  the  O 
blood  drawn.  In  the  past,  O  blood  with  an  anti-A  titer  of  1:250  or  over  had  been  marked 
for  group  O  recipients  only.  This  blood  comprised  only  about  15  percent  of  all  bloods 
drawn.  The  radiogram  just  received  precluded  the  use  of  O  blood  with  a  titer  of  over  1:64 
for  anyone.  Immediate  authority  was  requested  for  the  use  of  group  O  blood  for  O  recipi¬ 
ents,  regardless  of  titer. 

2.  Four  histologically  proved  cases  of  fatal  hemoglobinuric  nephropathy  were  known  to 
have  followed  the  use  of  group  O  blood  for  A  recipients.^  In  two  of  these  fatalities,  only 
low-titer  blood  had  been  used.  Major  Beecher  had  information  of  other  clinical  cases  in 
which  the  circumstances  were  similar,  and  he  had  ceased  to  use  group  O  blood  for  A  recipients. 

3.  An  immediate  investigation  by  Colonel  Churchill  was  requested,  with  authority  to 
modify  or  revoke  the  order  of  13  May  from  theater  headquarters. 

*  Although  fatal  hemoglobinuric  nephropathy  occurred  in  these  four  patients,  all  of  whom  had  rcceired  low-titer 
group  O  blood,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  transfusion  of  the  O  blood  was  responsible  and  that  the  sequence  was 
causative.  Low-titer  group  O  blood  was  given  to  many  thousands  of  casualties  in  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
theaters  and  In  the  Pacific  areas  without  any  reactions.  The  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  sequence  Is  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  blood  administered  contained  B  Isoagglutlnins  and  therefore  was  incompatible. 
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The  matter  was  finally  resolved  by  continuing,  as  in  the  past,  to  use  group 
O  blood  of  any  titer  for  O  recipients  and  to  mark  all  blood  with  a  titer  of  1 :250 
or  more  to  be  used  for  group  O  recipients  only. 

When  the  Board  for  the  Study  of  the  Severely  Wounded  made  its  report 
in  1945  (6),  it  e.xonorated  transfusion  as  the  cause  of  lower  nephron  nephrosis 
in  most  badly  wounded  men  and  put  the  responsibility  on  shock  (p.  666). 

TECHNIQUE  OF  COLLECTION  OF  BLOOD 

The  technique  by  which  blood  was  collected  at  the  blood  bank  at  the  15th 
Medical  General  Laboratory  and  other  bleeding  centers  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  used  in  Red  Cross  bleeding  centers  in  the  United  States  (figs. 
98-101). 

There  was  usually  an  airspace  of  20-30  cc.  (fig.  102)  left  in  each  bottle 
after  the  donation.  While  the  various  tests  were  being  run,  each  bottle  was 
reevacuated  through  a  blood  donor  valve  attached  to  an  electric  vacuum 
pump  (fig.  103),  and  the  empty  space  was  fdled  with  a  5-percent  solution  oi 
dextrose  in  0.85-percent  sodium  chloride  (fig.  104).  The  dextrose  solution 
was  added  from  a  1,000-cc.  bottle  of  solution,  by  means  of  a  valve  attached  to 
an  appropriate  length  of  rubber  tubing.  It  was  used  for  two  reasons,  its  pre¬ 
servative  effect  and  to  fill  the  bottle  completely,  so  that  the  re<l  cells  would 
not  be  traumatized  by  shaking  of  the  blood  during  transportation  over  rough 
roads.  If  the  bleeding  bottle  originally  contained  glucose  and  citrate,  as  some 
did,  the  topping  was  accomplished  with  physiologic  salt  solution. 

When  the  necessary  tests  had  been  carried  out  and  duly  recorded,  the  work¬ 
sheet  (fig.  101)  was  handed  to  a  second  technician,  and  each  batch  of  blood  was 
given  a  final  check.  Bloods  which  were  not  group  O  were  segregatetl  and  ap¬ 
propriately  labeled.  Bloods  from  donors  with  positive  or  doubtful  Kahn  tests, 
positive  malaria  smears,  or  (later)  positive  methylene  blue  urinary  tests,  were 
discarded,  as  were  all  bottles  that  showed  an  exces.sive  amount  of  hemoglobin 
in  the  supernatant  plasma. 

The  remaining  bloods,  proved  to  be  group  O  and  suitable  for  transfusion 

(fig.  105),  were  labeled  Group  0.  Kahn  negative.  Drawn . 

Use  within  7  days,  (date) 

Bloods  which  showed  a  high  anti-A  or  anti-B  agglutinin  titer,  or  both, 
were  further  identified  by  a  large  shipping  tag  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
(fig.  105)  and  reading  For  group  0  recipients  only.  Carefully  group  patient 
before  using  this  blood. 

After  the  criterion  for  titration  was  changed  from  1:128  to  1:64,  about 
35  percent  of  all  groi  p  O  bloods  were  labeled  as  high  titer. 

After  processing  was  completed,  the  bloods  were  refrigerated  at  39°  F. 
(4°  C.)  overnight  or  longer,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  forward 
hospitals.  Ordinarily,  processing  on  each  batch  of  bloods  was  completed  well 
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PifliniK  09.— (’oinpl<“tion  of  individual  donation,  1.5th 
Medical  General  laboratory,  Naples,  March  1914. 


within  24  houfs  of  their  colleetioii,  so  timt  the  fresliest  possible  hlood  could  he 
sent  forward,  in  view  of  tlie  7-day  datin<!:  jteriod.  On  some  oeeasions,  l)!o')d 
collected  at  the  hlood  haid<  in  the  jnornin<r  eonld  he  flown  forward  in  the  early 
afternoon. 

LABORArOKY  TESTS 

Titration 

When  the  possible  risk  of  hi<rh-titer  hlood  for  non-O  recipients  was  leeo'j- 
ni/(Hl  at  the  Naples  blood  h.ink  (p.  424),  it  In'caire  the  ensloin  to  iH'rfonn  a  single 
tube  titration  against  known  .V  and  li  cells  with  sernm  from  each  O  hlood 
(1:22  dilution,  1  :()4  final  dilution).  After  14  May  1!)44,  all  titrations  at  the 
hank  were  ma«le  with  a  1  :tl4  dilution  of  serum,  and  all  bloods  whose  sera  showed 
agglutination  of  .V  or  15  cells  in  this  dilution  were  plaiidy  jnarked  fort)  recipients 
otdy.  Of  the  4,21)S  bloods  titrat(‘d  by  this  t(>chni(iue  between  this  date  and 
.21  May  1!)44,  1  ,(i4!)  (27.5  percent)  showed  a  titer  of  1  :()4  and  were  labeled  ac¬ 
cordingly.  It  was  considered  more  practical  to  perforin  titration  tests  than 
to  emi)loy  Witebsky’s  .V  and  B  group-.specific.  substances  for  specific  neutral¬ 
ization  of  normal  isoagglutiuin  in  group  O  blood  ([).  2(il)). 

The  (ith  Oeneral  Hospital  used  the  following  techni(pie  in  order  to  employ 
high-titer  O  blood  in  acute  emergencies  in  which  an  apj)ropriate  donor  could 
not  be  found  and  in  which  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  crossmatching  (17): 

1.  .Ml  pliiiMi;!  in  ;i  finsk  of  liinh-liter  bloixl  w:..-  wit tidrawn  and  dii'carded. 

2.  The  i)lasni;i  withdrawn  w:is  replae«-fl  with  an  •■i|n:d  amount  of  pooled  plasma  supplied 
in  the  slandanl  paekaae. 
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Fiouhe  100. — Technician  preparing  blood  sample  for 
typing,  titration,  and  serologic  testing,  15th  Medical 
General  Laboratory,  Naples. 


This  hospital  gave  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  so-called  cocktail  transfusions 
with  only  one  reaction,  and  that  pyrogenic. 

Typing 

In  the  MTOUSA  blood  bank,  as  already  described,  the  blood  type  was 
determined  by  two  independent  laboratory  examinations.  Blood  from  the 
donor’s  finger  was  first  matched  against  known  anti-A  and  anti-B  serum  with 
a  minimum  titer  of  1:64.  Microscopic  readings  were  done  at  the  end  of  30 
minutes.  The  second  test  was  with  blood  from  the  tubing  used  to  fill  the  small 
bottle;  separated  serum  was  matched  against  a  2-percent  saline  suspension 
of  known  A  and  B  cells. 

When  blood  had  to  be  given  in  emergencies  in  forward  hospitals  and  tests 
for  direct  compatibility  were  impractical,  the  blood  group  of  the  recipient  had 
to  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  his  identification  tag,  in  which  the  known  error 
was  from  5  to  25  percent. 
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DAILY  WORK  SHEET  Date. 


Cells  Plus  1 

Serum  plus 

Serum  I  64 

Plus 

Kahn 

Remarks 

Name 

Anti'A 

Serum 

AntiB 

Serum 

■asm 

B  Cells 

liiFn 

■a 

_ 

■ 

IHIMHI 

'HHHI 

\mmmm 

'flHHil 

'■■Hi 

Fioufe  101, — Daily  worksheet,  used  to  record  results  of  various  tests, 
15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  Naples. 


Other  Tests 

Kahn  tests  were  performed  routinely  in  the  blood  bank  and  in  hospitals 
that  operated  their  own  blood  banks.  In  the  early  days  of  the  North  African 
theater,  serologic  testing  was  not  always  possible;  there  were  no  facilities  for 
it  ahead  of  large  evacuation  hospitals. 

After  December  1944,  the  methylene  blue  test  was  used  on  urine  specimens 
collected  at  the  blood  bank,  to  detect  excess  bilirubin.  About  1.09  percent 
of  the  examinations  were  positive  or  doubtful.  This  was  a  pilot  survey,  and 
its  full  significance  was  not  assessed. 

The  Phillips-Van  Slyke  copper  sulfate  method  of  estimating  the  hemato¬ 
crit,  hemoglobin,  and  plasma  protein  concentration  (p.  253)  became  standard 
laboratory  procedure  in  the  theater  as  soon  as  the  test  was  introduced  in  1943. 

Studies  of  red  blood  cell  survival  in  blood  collected  and  processed  by  the 
technique  used  at  the  Naples  blood  bank  were  performed  at  Harvard  in  early 
1945  by  the  radioactive  iron  technique.  They  showed  80  percent  survival  at 
24  hours  in  blood  used  after  14  days'  storage. 
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FictKE  102. — Blood  donations  secured  at  15th  Medical  General  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Naples.  Note  froth  at  top  of  bottle  on  left,  and  completely 
filled  bottle  on  right.  Glucose  solution  will  be  added  to  the  bottle  on  left, 
to  fill  up  space  now  occupied  by  froth,  partly  for  preservative  effect  of 
solution  on  red  blood  cells,  and  partly  to  prevent  sloshing  of  blood  during 
transportation. 


FACILITIES 

In  his  final  report  to  The  Surgeon  General  in  1945,  Colonel  Standlee  {13) 
made  several  points  about  facilities  for  a  blood  bank: 

1.  The  base  collection  section  should  be  attached  to  a  theater  or  army  laboratory  or  to 
a  base  general  hospital  close  to  a  large  concentration  of  base  troops. 

2.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  sterility,  the  base  unit  should  be  set  up  in  a  permanent 
building  or  prefabricated  hut,  with  room  for  beds  for  bleeding  donors  and  for  donors  to  rest 
after  their  donations;  office  space;  laboratory  space;  space  for  sterilization,  washing,  and 
preparation  of  equipment;  space  for  storage  of  blood;  and  refrigeration  facilities.  If  pre¬ 
fabricated  huts  were  used,  three  would  be  required. 

3.  Quarters  for  personnel  and  parking  space  for  vehicles  should  also  be  provided. 

4.  Engineering  help  would  be  required  for  the  installation  of  new  facilities.  Floors 
were  preferably  of  concrete.  Doors  and  windows  must  be  screened.  Four  sinks  were 
necessary.  Hot  water  was  desirable;  running  water,  essential.  Partitions,  laboratory 
tables,  and  stools  could  be  of  wood.  There  must  be  a  continuous  and  dependable  supply  of 
110-volt  electric  current;  refrigeration  must  not  be  interrupted. 

While  these  facilities  were  highly  desirable,  numerous  e.xperiences  proved 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  bleed  efficiently  and  safely  in  far  less  propitious 
surroundings.  Thus,  the  bleeding  center  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Naples  was 
a  temporary  structure  of  roughhewn  boards  and  beams,  with  partitions  of 
burlap  and  cheesecloth.  One  bleeding  center  was  in  a  whitewashed  cowbarn, 


I'lfii  RK  101. — Tochiiiciilii.s  filliiif?  bottles  of  blood  with  gluco.se-sali!io  solution,  loth 
Medical  General  Laboratory,  Naples,  March  1944.  Note  frotliy  top  content  of  bottle 
on  left. 


not  uviulaltlo  fiutlHM’  loiWiinl  (liaii  Army  iiHalic.-il  lahoralorics  allacht'd  to 
(‘vaciiatioM  hospitals,  and  I'acilities  for  crossinatcliiiio;  wert'  ofti'ii  lacUiiiLi,'. 

rmprovisatioiis  were  necessary  in  all  hospitals.  'I'he  77tli  Kvaenalion 
ITos|)ital  in  the  he<.dmdn,i;'  used  lijixter  hotth's  and  tnhin^-  from  the  |)Iasma 
sets.  'I'lien  it  seeiirt'd  l.o  iiritisli  Ideediiiir  l>ottles,  wliieh  proved  to  l)e  more 
eoiivenieiit  and  mon*  (*asily  sterili/,e<l  heeause  of  I  heir  inelal  screw  to|)s.  (’eitain 
modilieatioMs  were  made  in  them,  ineludiiiix  the  (ra?isfei’  of  the  wire  nu'sh  from 
th(‘  oiviiiir  to  the  taUiiiLr  >^<‘t  to  simplify  eleaninn:.  'I'lie  tnhiii':'  and  hotth'S 
wer(>  first  eleaiised  in  cold  w  ater,  as  a<lvised  hy  the  British  'I'raiisfwsion  \  ice, 
and  then  were  rinsed  in  freshly  distilh'd  water  (distilh'd  w  ith  dillienlty  (p.  dsj)), 
w  hieh  w  as  never  older  than  2  hours,  .\fter  .70  e<*.  of  IVeshly  prepared  (i-pereeiit 
sodium  citrate  had  heen  placed  in  e.aeh  hollh',  the  metal  ea|)  w  as  partly  sei’cw  ed 
on,  ami  muslin  <j:aii/,('was  tied  over  it.  ( )nee  lad  I  les  and  t  id)in,>r  w  ('ii'  |)repared, 
they  were  autoclaved  within  an  hour  or  less  .at  1.7  |)ounds’  pia'ssure  for  30 
minutes.  'I'lu'  nudal  caps  w  (‘re  screw  e<l  on  liirhtly  hefore  the  botlh's  had  Ji 
chance  to  cool  olf. 

Other  ev.aemition  hospit.als  also  at  tempted  toopt'r.ate  blood  b.aid<s  by  nti- 
lizin<r  used  saline  .and  sal ine-<rlu cose  l»ottlesfor  bhaalin^  botth's.  'I'lu'  |)lan 
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l''r<iruK  l(l'). — Hotth-d  wIkiIc  frcsli  blood  colli'cti'd  at  loth 
Medical  (Iciicral  Laboratory,  Niiplcs.  Atinnst  I'.tl  l.  Hottlc  on 
left,  which  is  low  titer,  may  be  used  for  recipients  in  any  blood 
uronj).  Bottle  on  ri^ht,  which  is  liiah  titer,  is  conspicuotisly 
tanked  lo  be  used  for  Kroup  <)  r^•cipi^'nts  oidy. 

jtoriiiittod  tlic  use  of  blood  but  it  bad  many  undesirable  features.  Preparation 
of  the  apparatus  re(|uired  a  great  deal  of  time  and,  with  the  eolleetion  and 
proeessitig  of  blood,  [>laeed  loo  heavy  a  burden  upon  already  ov(*r\vorked 
laboratory  and  surgical  personnel.  .VIso,  the  number  of  available  donors  in 
the  .Vrmy  area  v  as  limited,  and  blood  eolleefed  in  eond)at  eireumstam-es 
fnapjt'utly  caused  reactions. 

In  sjjite  of  the  elforts  and  ingenuity  that  went  into  the  improvisations  used 
to  collect  and  administer  blood  in  the  Me<literran(*an  theater,  the  fact  remains 
that  none  of  the  donor  and  recipient  sets  improvised  from  the  bottles  and  tubing 
sup[)Iied  with  |)Iasma  and  intravenous  solutions  eo?istituted  nvdly  satisfactory 
apparatus.  Nor  did  the  e(|uipment  made  from  glass  and  aluminum  tubing 
salvaged  from  wieeked  |)hin(*s.  'Pin*  distilled  watc'r  used  for  cleaning  and 
pre|)aring  tlie  improvised  e(|uipm(>nt  and  pie|)aring  citrate  solutions  was  in 
shoit  supply  and  sometinu's  contaminated.  Xumerous  reactions  could  be 
explained  by  the  use  of  old  tubing  that  was  im|)rop('rly  cleaiu'd  because*  of  lack 
of  mat(‘rial  to  cl(’an  it  ade(|uately. 
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Many  hospitals  duplicated  the  experience  of  the  38th  Evacuation  Hospital, 
in  which,  until  February  1944,  when  Baxter  Transfuse  vac  bottles  became 
available,  all  the  material  used  for  collecting  blood  was  improvised. 

Capt.  (later  Maj.)  William  T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  MC,  while  in  charge  of  the 
blood  bank  at  the  45th  General  Hospital,  devised  a  satisfactory  technique 
of  drawing  blood  in  quantity  when  enough  valves  could  not  be  obtained  for 
the  donor  sets.  He  placed  large  intravenous  needles  on  the  ends  of  short  pieces 
of  heavy  tubing  which  were  clamped  off  until  the  needles  were  placed,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  donor’s  vein  and  in  the  bleeding  bottle.  Later,  a  similar  piece 
of  equipment  was  developed  by  the  Army  Medical  Department.  This  improvi¬ 
sation  was  also  employed  in  the  continental  United  States  in  1943. 

Standardized  Equipment 

The  arrival  of  blood  transfusion  apparatus  in  the  Mediterranean  theater 
was  long  delayed.  The  first  radio  request  for  it  to  the  OflBce  of  The  Suigeon 
General,  in  May  1943,  was  disapproved  because  existing  regulations  did  not 
permit  its  shipment  outside  of  the  Zone  of  Interior  (18), 

Requests  for  bleeding  bottles  had  been  frequent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
North  African  campaign,  and  this  equipment,  procured  through  Supply  Service 
channels,  began  to  arrive  just  as  the  Italian  campaign  got  underway.  Ex¬ 
pendable  recipient  sets  were  not  received  in  quantity  in  the  theater  until  early 
in  1945.  This  meant  that  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  recipient 
sets  rested  with  individual  hospitals  during  most  of  the  war.  It  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  task  for  busy  forward  hospitals,  but  they  did  it  remarkably  well, 
realizing  that  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  whole  blood  replacement 
whenever  blood  loss  had  occurred  carried  with  it  the  obligation  of  having  suflB- 
cient  recipient  sets  and  tubing  ready  at  all  times. 

Donor  set. — ^The  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  report  for  June 
1944  (11),  after  some  experience  with  the  Army  expendable  blood  donor  ap¬ 
paratus  (Medical  Supply  Item  No.  9351510),  contained  the  following  comments 
on  it: 

1.  The  use  of  this  donor  set  is  limited  by  a  number  of  considerations,  beginning  with 
the  fact  that  a  preliminary  period  of  trial  and  error  is  necessary  before  a  technician, 
no  matter  how  skilled  he  may  be  with  other  types  of  donor  sets,  can  master  this  one. 

2.  The  set  is  not  well  adapted  for  donors  whose  veins  are  small  or  whose  blood  flow  is 
sluggish.  Unless  donors  in  these  categories  are  bled  in  4  to  4)i  minutes,  clotting  will  occur 
in  one  or  both  needles. 

3.  The  greatest  usefulness  of  this  set  is  in  outfitting  bleeding  teams  to  collect  blood  at 
multiple  or  isolated  points,  and  also  in  eliminating  some  of  the  work  during  periods  of  stress, 
when  as  many  as  800  donors  sometimes  must  be  bled  in  a  day. 

4.  The  valves  are  eminently  satisfactory  when  they  are  properly  cared  for,  assembled, 
and  used.  With  them,  one  man  can  bleed  two  donors  simultaneously  with  relative  ease,  and 
the  total  personnel  required  for  bleeding  is  fewer.  Bleeding  personnel,  however,  preferred 
the  old  t3rpe  stainless  steel  mechanical  valve  (a  component  of  item  No.  3609300)  to  the  new 
stainless  steel  valve  containing  a  rubber  inset,  which  they  often  found  difficult  to  operate. 

5.  If  the  thick-walled  taking  tube  were  18  inches  in  length  instead  of  12  inches,  it  would 
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Ih>  more  flexible,  und  the  lu)se  could  later  he  used  for  local  bleeding,  or  could  be  issued  to 
fixed  hospitals  whicdi  drew  their  own  blood. 

The  donor  needle  on  this  set  wns  not  intended  to  he  salviifje*!,  hnt  persotinel 
of  the  unit  commented  that  it  conid  have  heen  made  useful  for  suhsequent 
venipunctures  to  secure,  hlood  speciincffs  or  for  use  on  nonexpendahle  donor 
sets  if  a  slight  change  had  h<‘en  made  in  the  structure  of  the  huh.  With  this 
change,  a  syringe  or  adapter  coidd  he  littetl  onto  the  neetlle,  and  it  could  he 
washed  thoroughly  before  sterilization. 

Expendable  recipient  set. — The  hlood  transfusion  unit  personnel  had  no 
experience,  of  course,  with  the  disposable  recipient  set  (item  No.  9351520), 
hut  secured  the  following  comments  on  it  from  officers  and  technicians  who 
use«l  it  in  forward  hospitals.  The  experience  with  it  in  .Tune  1944  was  limited, 
hut  some  of  the  comments  were  repeated  in  the  ETMD  for  May  1945  (19), 
after  it  had  heen  used  in  more  than  10,000  transfusions  in  field  and  evacuation 
hospitals; 

1.  This  sot  lia.s  the  great  advantage  of  being  expendable.  Tntil  it  was  received  in 
sufliciont  numbers,  shortly  before  the  war  ended,  the  cleaning  and  sterilization  of  donor  sets 
constituted  the  chief  problem  in  the  operation  of  a  transfusion  service. 

2.  The  absence  of  any  visible  drip  mechanism  makes  it  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
diflicvilt,  to  determine  whether  blood  is  flowing  satisfactorily  into  the  recipient  or  if  the  aj)- 
paratus  has  become  plugged.  Since  one  person  fretpiently  must  observe  multiple  trans¬ 
fusions,  and  at  the  satne  time  perform  other  duties,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  sjjced  and  eflieiency  of  tin;  blood  flow. 

.'{.  The  us(*  of  an  unhubbed  msKfle  to  tap  the  v<‘nt  tube  of  the  bleeding  bottle  does  not 
permit  the  creation  of  a  pressure  chamber  inside  the  bottle  to  start  or  accelerate  the  blood 
flow. 

4.  If  a  short  bevel  were  substitut«!d  for  the  long  bevel  on  the  giving  neerlle,  the  hazard 
of  transfixing  v(-ins  in  shocked  casualtii'S  with  colla|)8ed  veins  woulil  be  greatly  reduced. 

5.  Piercing  of  the  rubber  bung  of  the  bh^'ding  bottle  at  the  correct  i>oint  is  frequently 
difficult  because  of  the  small  grasping  surface  presented  by  the  hub  of  the  puncture  needle. 
When  this  difficulty  has  arisen,  the  intense  a<iueezingi‘ffect  of  the  fingers  has  frequently  caused 
the  rubber  hose  to  sprea<l  laterally  over  the  puncture  nee<lle,  with  a  resulting  air  leak  in  the 
vacuum  in  the  bottle,  which  it  is  iwssible  to  overcome  by  tying  a  few  turns  of  black  silk  over 
the  jiortion  of  the  rubb<-r  hose  encasing  the  hub. 

6.  The  giving  ne<'dle  is  the  hose-connector  type.  A  glass  adapter  fitting  the  standard 
hubbed  needle  would  !)<•  highly  desirable  for  several  reasons:  In  casualties  with  low  blood 
pressure  and  collai)se<l  veins,  it  is  flifficult,  without  such  an  adapter,  to  know  when  the  needle 
is  in  the  vein.  In  burnefl  or  wounded  casualti(>s,  it  is  often  necf's.sary  to  use  the  .same  vein 
for  numerous  purposes,  such  as  withdrawing  blood  for  examination  with  a  syringe  and  giving 
various  therapeutic  fluids.  In  the  most  severely  shocked  patients,  in  whom  a  cannula  is 
tied  into  the  vein,  an  adapter  could  Im-  readily  removed  from  the  needle  and  in.serted  into  the 
cannula. 

7.  Since  the  blood  flow  is  dependent  uj)on  gravity,  and  since  resistance  in  the  line  may 
greatly  im|)ede  the  flow,  it  would  Im*  Ixdter  if  the  thin  rubber  giving  line  were  made  48  inch«.s 
rather  than  the  present  42  inches. 

8.  In  badly  bled-out  casualties,  emergencies  often  arise  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  give 
blood  under  pressure.  This  is  not  fKissible  with  the  present  airway-piercing  cannula,  which 
is  sawed  off  and  hubless.  An  airway-piercing  needle  with  a  hub  and  with  an  attached  short 
length  of  rubber  tubing  woultl  remedy  this  tlefect. 
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9.  The  structure  of  the  apparatus  is  not  suitable  for  administering  multiple  transfusions 
through  a  single  needle  or  the  successive  administration  of  blood,  plasma,  and  electrolyte 
and  glucose  solutions  through  a  single  needle.  As  a  result,  multiple  successive  venipunctures 
are  necessary,  which  is  a  serious  drawback  in  seriously  wounded  casualties. 

These  and  similar  comments  were,  of  course,  justified.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  fully  realized,  when  the  recipient  set  was  devised,  that  it  was  not 
so  complete  as  the  commercial  set  used  in  fixed  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
But  some  of  the  refinements  had  to  be  sacrificed  because  of  shortages  of  critical 
materials  and  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  oversea  package.  In 
spit3  of  the  lack  of  a  drip  flowmeter,  the  recipient  set  worked  well  because,  in  the 
treatment  of  casualties  in  shock,  speed  of  injection  of  the  blood  was  so  desirable 
that  there  was  no  real  need  to  meter  the  blood  flow. 

PRESERVATIVES 

If  preservati\'e  solutions  that  permitted  storage  of  blood  for  14  to  21  days 
had  been  available  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  when  the  blood  bank  was 
established,  a  good  deal  of  waste  would  have  been  avoided.  At  that  time 
(February  1944),  the  bleeding  bottles  contained  only  sodium  citrate  solution, 
which  is  an  anticoagulant,  not  a  preservative.  Even  when  dextrose  was 
added  to  the  blood,  the  dating  period  did  not  exceed  7  days. 

Bottles  containing  600  cc.  of  Denstedt’s  solution  were  available  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior,  but  could  be  shipped  only  in  small  numbers.  Later,  bottles 
with  Alsever’s  solution  could  have  been  requisitioned  from  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
but  most  surgeons  in  the  theater,  like  others  in  other  theaters,  considered  the 
volume  of  this  preservative  solution  undesirable.  It  would  also  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  risk  of  pulmonary  edema  in  patients  who  required  many  transfusions 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  ACD  solution  was  never  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater.  It  was  not  standardized  by  the  Medical  Department  imtil  early  in 
1945,  and,  by  the  time  bottles  containing  it  had  reached  Italy,  the  war  was  over. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

Requirements  for,  and  Utilization  of.  Whole  Blood 

When  the  blood  bank  was  established  in  Naples  in  February  1944,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  blood  needed  per  casualty  would  be  from  0.6  to 
0.7  pint.  In  the  last  4  months  of  1944,  this  estimate  was  reasonably  well 
sustained. 

In  their  study  of  combat  casualties  in  Fifth  U.S.  Army  hospitals.  Colonel 
Snyder  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  James  W.  Culbertson,  MC,  compiled  the 
following  data  (7) : 

1.  Of  all  the  casualties  treated  in  field  hospitals,  about  70  percent  required  blood  and 
received  an  average  of  3  pints  each.  About  63  percent  required  plasma  and  received  an 
average  of  2)4  units  each. 
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2.  Of  all  the  casualties  treated  in  evacuation  hospitals,  about  20  percent  required 
blood  and  received  an  average  of  2  pints  each.  About  15  percent  required  plasma  and 
received  an  average  of  2H  units  each. 

3.  While  the  average  administration  of  blood  late  in  1944  was  0.6  pint  per  casualty, 
this  was  true  only  in  hospitals  in  which  blood  was  used  in  adequate  amounts.  The  rates 
for  all  Army  hospitals  were  far  below  this. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  location  of  the  hospital  on  the  need  for  blood  is  evident  in  the 
figures  for  the  Salerno- Cassi no  fighting,  in  which  4,600  transfusions  were  given  in  the  Army 
area,  against  300  at  the  base.  When,  however,  the  base  was  close  to  the  battleline  and 
evacuation  was  rapid,  its  needs  rose  accordingly. 

The  changing  concept  of  blood  and  plasma  is  also  evident  in  comparative 
figures  (.?): 

During  the  Tunisian  campaign  in  February  1943,  in  a  series  of  200  surgical 
patients,  half  of  whom  required  emergency  operation,  6  blood  transfusions 
were  given,  against  350  plasma  infusions.  At  this  time,  the  surgeons  had 
little  choice;  they  had  ample  amounts  of  plasma  but  no  facilities  for  transfusion 
and  no  donors  except  detachment  personnel,  who  could  not  be  checked  for 
either  malaria  or  syphilis. 

Of  431  seriously  wounded  patients  admitted  to  one  II  Corps  hospital 
between  21  January  and  28  February  1943,  101  received  plasma  and  31  whole 
blood.  In  March  1943,  of  561  patients  who  underwent  741  surgical  procedures 
at  the  48th  Surgical  Hospital,  97  received  whole  blood.  A  few  more  lives 
might  have  been  saved.  Major  Snyder  noted,  if  a  more  convenient  method  of 
blood  transfusion  had  been  available,  as  well  as  better  sources  of  blood. 

When  this  same  hospital  moved  forward  in  May  1943,  to  support  the  final 
Bizerte  offensive,  at  one  time  it  was  within  12  miles  of  the  fighting  front. 
Between  4  and  11  May,  it  admitted  403  casualties,  of  whom  292  xmderwent 
major  surgical  procedures,  which  were  often  multiple.  Between  5  and  8  May, 
it  averaged  60  admissions  per  day.  On  7  May,  82  operations  were  performed. 
During  this  period,  84  transfusions  and  291  plasma  infusions  were  given  (1 :3.4). 

Losses 

The  registration  and  bleeding  of  a  donor  at  the  bleeding  center  did  not 
necessarily  insure  that  his  blood  would  be  used  for  a  wounded  casualty  (table 
14).  For  a  number  of  reasons,  there  was  a  loss  of  approximately  10  percent 
between  registration  and  distribution,  and  a  further  loss  of  about  5  percent 
between  distribution  and  use.  Among  these  reasons  were  losses  from  breakage, 
clotting  of  the  blood  in  bottles,  clogging  of  the  blood  in  recipient  sets,  and 
expiration  of  the  dating  period.  Some  of  these  factors  could  be  partly 
controlled,  but  not  all  of  them  could  be  eliminated. 

A  certain  amount  of  hemolysis  occurred  at  the  time  of  bleeding,  apparently 
being  influenced  by  the  operator’s  technique.  Each  time  new  groups  of 
technicians  were  trained,  the  incidence  of  hemolyzed  blood  rose.  While 
a  certain  amount  of  hemolysis  (estimated  at  25  mg.  per  100  cc.)  was  considered 
compatible  with  safety,  no  one  could  say  with  certainty  where  the  dividing 
line  was,  and  the  practice  was  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
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Table  14. — Production  of  671Sth  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.),  February  19ii-June  1945 


Year  and  month 

Donors 

Bloods 

Registered 

Rejected 

Collected 

Discarded 

Distributed 

1944 

February . . . . 

258 

9 

249 

2 

247 

March _ 

2,074 

69 

2,  005 

25 

1,980 

April . - . - . 

1,793 

104 

1,689 

130 

1,559 

May _ _ -  --  —  -- 

6,  958 

564 

•  6,  644 

273 

6,  371 

June _ _ _  - 

5,  017 

375 

*  5,092 

72 

5,020 

July -  - 

6,  724 

510 

6,214 

281 

5,  933 

August _ _ - 

8,  509 

696 

7,  813 

617 

7, 196 

September. . . . 

11,708 

866 

10,842 

454 

10, 388 

October . .  — 

10,  615 

724 

9,  891 

207 

9,  684 

November _ 

4,010 

265 

3,  745 

200 

3,  545 

December _  .  _ _ 

4,029 

273 

3,  756 

156 

3,600 

1945 

January . . . 

3,  293 

192 

3, 101 

256 

2,845 

February . 

4,033 

125 

3,908 

221 

3,687 

March _ _ _ 

4,444 

262 

4, 182 

225 

3,  957 

April . . 

11,521 

814 

10,  707 

427 

10,  280 

May . 

2,  261 

130 

2,  131 

85 

2,046 

Total . 1 

81,969 

3,631 

78.  338 

■  Includes  250  bottles  collected  by  the  2d  Medical  Laboratory  (Army), 
t  Includes  450  bottles  collected  by  the  2d  Medical  Laboratory  (Army). 


A  satisfactory  explanation  was  never  advanced  for  the  hemolysis  invari¬ 
ably  present  to  some  degree  when  the  vacuum  technique  was  used.  Some 
medical  officers  with  extensive  experience  explained  it  as  due  to  an  excess  of 
glycerin  in  the  valves.  Others,  with  equal  experience,  thought  the  explanation 
was  too  rapid  bleeding,  with  collapse  of  the  tube  during  the  procedure.  Still 
others  thought  the  high  vacuum  in  the  bleeding  bottle  might  cause  disruption  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  red  blood  cells. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  supply  to  demand,  but  with  a  storage 
period  limited  to  7  days,  this  was  extremely  difficult.  Not  infrequently,  stocks 
had  to  be  built  up  in  expectation  of  a  large-scale  offensive  that  was  later  post¬ 
poned.  The  end  of  heavy  fighting  was  even  more  impredictable  than  the 
beginning  of  an  offensive,  so  again,  when  fighting  suddenly  ceased,  the  bank 
would  be  left  with  large  stocks  on  hand.  Some  wastage  of  blood  would  have 
been  avoided,  as  well  as  wastage  of  vacuum  bottles  always  in  short  supply, 
if  the  blood  transfusion  unit  had  been  given  more  precise  advance  information 
about  probable  casualties  in  forthcoming  engagements. 

The  base  section  ordinarily  had  a  24-hour  supply  of  blood  on  hand  and  the 
forward  distributing  section,  an  additional  24-hour  supply.  Blood  thus  reached 
forward  hospitals  on  the  third  day,  leaving  it  with  4  more  days  of  useful  life. 
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Very  little  blood  was  used  in  Italy  after  the  7-day  dating  period  because  of 
daily  deliveries  from  the  base  to  the  forward  section  and  from  the  forward 
section  to  Army  hospitals.  The  schedule  was  difficult  to  maintain  because 
large  reserves  could  not  be  built  up  without  risking  wastage  from  aging.  It 
was  practical  only  because  the  lines  of  communication  were  short. 

Whenever  possible,  blood  not  used  in  forward  hospitals  was  distributed 
to  base  hospitals,  being  shipped  back  to  them  as  it  neared  its  7-day  limit. 
There  were  times,  however,  when  this  was  not  practical.  The  various  field 
and  evacuation  hospitals  were  sometimes  so  widely  separated  that  regular 
contact  with  them  was  imimssible  and  their  aging  blood  could  not  be  secured 
for  salvage.  This  happened  at  the  fall  of  Rome,  when  the  distributing  unit 
went  forward  with  Army  hospitals  and  for  a  time  was  completely  out  of  touch 
with  hospitals  in  Rome. 

The  total  blood  transfusion  unit  loss  of  10  to  15  percent  from  bled  donor 
to  transfused  recipient  was  probal)Iy  as  close  to  the  absolute  minimum  as 
possible  when  dealing  with  blood  that  had  a  7-day  expiration  date. 

Overall  Statistics 

The  200  pints  of  blood  brought  into  Anzio  on  22  January  1944,  the  day 
of  the  landings,  were  used  up  by  27  January.  Thereafter,  an  average  of  100 
pints  per  day  was  brought  in,  usually  by  LST’s,  less  often  by  small  planes, 
which  could  land  on  the  airstrip  without  drawing  German  fire.  Two  enlisted 
men,  who  checked  all  incoming  supplies,  had  the  special  responsibility  of  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  blood  and  dispatching  it  immediately  by  truck  to  the  medical  dump. 
It  was  held  there  by  the  British  transfusion  unit,  which  stored  it  and  distri¬ 
buted  it.  This  was  a  highly  efficient  operation. 

Something  over  4,000  pints  of  blood  were  brought  in  between  22  January 
and  25  February,  inclusive.  Between  26  February,  when  the  blood  bank  at 
Naples  took  charge  of  the  operation,  and  25  May  1944,  5,128  pints  of  blood 
were  supplied  to  the  hospitals  on  the  Anzio  beachhead. 

Before  the  breakout  at  Anzio  at  the  end  of  May  1944,  it  had  become  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  blood  bank  could  not  supply  as  much  blood  as  would  be  needed 
for  that  offensive.  With  General  Martin’s  approval.  Major  Snyder  arranged 
with  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Kenneth  F.  Ernst,  MC,  Commanding  Officer,  2d 
Medical  Laboratory,  which  was  attached  to  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  for  an 
additional  100  pints  daily  (7).  The  first  delivery  was  made  on  26  May. 
With  more  recipient  sets,  the  laboratory  could  have  supplied  more  blood. 
With  the  limited  number  available,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  collections  at 
noon  every  day  to  clean  and  resterilize  the  equipment. 

Tables  14  and  15  show  the  production  and  distribution  figures  for  the 
blood  collected  in  Italy  from  the  first  collection  at  the  15th  Medical  General 
Laboratory  in  February  1944  to  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  that  theater  in 
May  1945.  The  figiures  include  the  blood  collected  by  the  laboratory  before 
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the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  was  activated;  the  blood  collected 
by  the  6703d  while  it  remained  in  Italy  (p.  455) ;  and  the  blood  collected  by 
the  2d  Medical  Laboratory  (Army)  while  it  was  attached  to  the  Fifth  U.S 
Army.  It  does  not  include  figures  for  blood  collected  by  individual  hospital 
blood  banks. 

Report  of  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.) 

The  tabulated  report  of  the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  for 
January-May  1945  was  as  follows  (11): 

Of  25,689  donors  registered,  1,659  had  to  be  rejected,  1,251  because  they  were  not  group 
O  (group  A  854,  group  B  309,  group  AB  88).  The  other  408  were  rejected  because  of  disease, 
recent  donations,  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 

Of  the  24,030  donors  bled,  23,862  were  group  O  (group  A  127,  group  B  36,  group'AB  5). 

Of  the  bloods  drawn,  1,199  were  discarded  at  the  bleeding  center  (5  percent),  because  o^ 
hemolysis  and  outdating  (682);  incomplete  filling  of  bottles  (189);  positive  serology  (114); 
and  positive  or  doubtful  bilirubinuria  by  the  methylene  blue  test  (214). 


TABliiS  15. — Distribution  of  78,829  bloods  collected  by  671Sth  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 

February  1944— June  1945 


Year  and  month 


19U 

February _ _ 

March _ 

April-  - . - . 

May _ _ 

June . .  - . 

July - 

August - 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 


1945 

January _ 

February _ _ 

March _ 

April-  - _ _ 

May _ 

June _ _ 


Hospital  distribution 


Fifth  U.S. 
Army 

Seventh  U.S. 
Army 

General  and 
station 

Total 

229 

18 

247 

1,822 

158 

1,980 

1,536 

23 

1,  559 

5,  223 

513 

5,  736 

3,630 

1,  820 

5,  450 

4,  126 

1,  644 

5,  770 

1,092 

3,  539 

2,  285 

6,  916 

4, 198 

4,  380 

1,  498 

10,  076 

5,998 

3,  144 

1,087 

10,  229 

3, 121 

168 

433 

3,  722 

3,  314 

325 

3,  639 

2,688 

192 

2,880 

3,493 

114 

3,  607 

3,796 

166 

3,  962 

9,624 

315 

9,939 

2,038 

482 

2,  520 

94 

3 

97 

Total 


56,  022 


11,231 


11,  076 


78,  329 
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In  addition  to  the  682  bottles  of  blood  discarded  at  the  bleeding  center  because  of  hemoly¬ 
sis  and  outdating  (2.8  percent),  120  were  discarded  at  the  distributing  center  for  the  same 
reasons  plus  assumed  contamination  (0.5  percent). 

Of  the  total  of  24,030  donors  bled,  1,319  bloods  were  discarded  for  all  reasons  (5.4  per¬ 
cent).  From  the  25,689  donors  registered,  22,831  bottles  of  blood  were  secured  for  distri¬ 
bution.  There  was  thus  a  net  loss  of  donors,  blood,  or  both  between  registration  of  donors 
and  distribution  of  blood  of  2,858  (11.1  percent). 

Of  the  22,831  useful  bottles  of  blood,  19,779  were  distributed  to  Fifth  U.S.  Army  hos¬ 
pitals;  675  to  base  hospitals  in  Naples;  and  2,301  to  base  hospitals  in  Florence,  Leghorn, 
Pisa,  Verona,  and  Bologna.  Fifty-four  bottles  were  used  for  media  and  typing  sera,  and  22 
bottles  were  on  hard  at  the  end  of  the  fighting. 

Of  the  23,683  group  O  bloods  whose  agglutinin  titers  were  determined,  7,113  were 
found  to  have  anti-A,  anti-B,  or  both  anti-A  and  an.,i-B  titers  of  1:64  or  over  (30  percent). 
These  bloods  were  labeled  For  group  O  recipients  only.  Group  patient  carefully. 

The  following  laboratory  tests  were  made  on  the  blood  collected; 

74,914  blood  groupings,  including  25,440  screening  tests,  24,440  cell  groupings,  24,030 
serum  groupings,  and  5  Rh  groupings. 

24,030  slide  agglutinin  titrations. 

25,486  hemoglobin  determinations. 

24,030  Kahn  tests. 

209  Kolmer  tests. 

9,565  malaria  smears. 

24,118  tests  for  urinary  bilirubin. 

HOSPITAL  EXPERIENCES 

The  e.xperionce  of  individual  hospitals  brought  out  many  practical  points 
in  the  use  of  whole  blood.  Thus  the  9th  Evacuation  Hospital,  which  func¬ 
tioned  as  )'  general  hospital  in  Italy  and  as  an  evacuation  hospital  in  southern 
France,  found  it  extremely  important  to  identify  bleeding  bottles  and  tubes 
very  carefully  by  number  because  of  the  large  number  of  Arab  patients  with 
I  he  same  names,  or  almost  similar  names.  It  also  found  it  important  to  do 
minor  as  well  as  major  crossmatching. 

The  45th  General  Hospital  established  its  own  blood  bank  in  March  1944 
after  observing  the  value  of  whole  blood  in  delayed  primary  wound  closiu-e; 
it  recorded  only  four  unsatisfactory  results  in  265  such  wound  closures.  Bank 
personnel  empliasized  that  a  great  deal  of  waste  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  hospital  received  some  advance  notice,  as  it  usually  did  not,  about  the 
probable  number  and  general  type  of  casualties  it  would  receive  after  an 
offensive. 

At  the  21st  General  Hospiial  {20),  the  training  program  in  anesthesia 
included  instruction  in  resuscitation,  o.\ygen  tiierapy,  transfusion,  and  other 
intravenous  therapy.  This  section  administered  all  blood.  The  two  enlisted 
men  attached  to  it  were  trained  in  transfusion  and  oxygen  therapy  and  served 
as  assistants  (o  the  chief  anesthesiologist. 

At  this  hospital,  detachment  personnel  interested  their  friends  in  nearby 
units  in  the  blood  bank  and  had  a  stirring  response.  Needs  were  met  and 
then  surpassed;  it  was  not  uncommon  to  turn  away  more  donors  than  were  bled. 
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The  number  of  transfusions  rose  progressively  from  22  in  January  to  827  in 
November  and  1,761  in  December.  Those  who  watched  the  results  of  the 
blood  program  as  it  unfolded  remarked  many  times  that  they  were  watching 
medical  history  in  the  making.  Anesthesiologists  declared  that  they  no  longer 
had  to  contend  with  shock  on  the  operating  table,  no  matter  how  formidable 
the  surgery.  Surgeons  undertook  operations  on  patients  whom  they  once 
would  have  considered  hopeless  risks,  without  fear  of  irreversible  pathophysi¬ 
ology.  The  univ'ersal  opinion  in  this  hospital  was  that  blood  accomplished 
what  plasma  simply  could  not  accomplish. 

When  the  21st  General  Hospital  arrived  in  southern  France,  maintenance 
of  its  blood  supply  was  difficult  because  of  the  small  number  of  troops  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  This  problem  was  solved  by  organizing  a  laboratory 
team  which  went  to  accessible  units  and  bled  the  donors  there.  The  whole 
experience  of  this  hospital  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  once  personnel  were  convinced  of  the 
need  for,  and  the  value  of,  whole  blood  in  the  management  of  wounded  cas¬ 
ualties. 


SURVEY  OF  BLOOD  PROGRAM 

Most  of  the  material  in  the  report  to  The  Surgeon  General  by  Colonel 
Kendrick  on  his  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  theater  in  October  1944  {21)  is 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  under  the  headings  of  shock,  resuscitation, 
complications  of  blood  transfusion,  especially  anuria,  and  other  headings,  but 
certain  general  comments  should  be  repeated  here: 

1.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  medical  officers  and 
other  personnel  in  the  theater  over  the  potentialities  of  whole  blood  were 
impressive.  Equally  impressive  was  their  recognition  of  the  possible  dangers 
associated  with  its  use. 

Colonel  Churchill  had  himself  supervised  the  development  of  the  program 
from  his  arrival  in  North  Africa  in  March  1943.  His  first  recommendations 
were  the  result  of  his  personal  verification  of  the  need  for  whole  blood  by  his 
own  examination  of  wounded  casualties  in  clearing  stations  and  forward 
hospitals.  Highly  competent  medical  officers  had  then  been  assigned  to  work 
on  the  problem  from  various  aspects:  Major  Sullivan  and  Captain  McGraw, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  supply  and  preservation  of  whole  blood;  Major 
Beecher,  from  the  angle  of  resuscitation  in  field  and  evacuation  hospitals;  and 
Maj.  Champ  Lyons,  MC,  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Oscar  P.  Hampton,  Jr., 
MC,  who  studied  the  indications  for  whole  blood  in  base  hospitals  in  connection 
with  their  work  on  penicillin. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  some  divergences  of  opinion, 
even  in  this  small  group,  but  by  this  time  certain  principles  had  been  established 
as  basic  and  should  be  used  to  guide  future  blood  bank  operations.  The 
experience  of  these  officers  by  this  time  was  so  large  that  their  conclusions 
could  be  accepted  as  entirely  valid. 

717-409’— 64 - 31 
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2.  Tlie  officers  in  tlie  tlieater  worked  on  the  premise,  established  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior,  that  fresh  blood  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  battle 
casualties  and  that  any  departure  from  its  use  is  simply  to  meet  contingencies 
imposed  hy  the  military  situation. 

3.  The  error  in  identification  tags  was  about  10  percent,  which  coiTesponded 
to  the  error  found  in  the  European  theater  (p.  244). 

4.  The  possible  relation  of  anuria  to  the  use  of  group  O  blood  was  recog¬ 
nized  (p.  424),  but  remained  to  be  proved.  It  was  suggested,  however,  that  it 
might  be  safer  to  use  low-titered  O  blood  (1:128)  until  a  definite  conclusion 
was  arrived  at,  even  though  the  policy  would  require  another  testing  procedure 
in  the  bleeding  center. 

5.  A  tendency  was  sometimes  observed  to  give  too  much  blood  before 
surgery  in  field  and  evacuation  hospitals.  Experience  showed  that  casualties 
who  failed  to  demonstrate  clinical  improvement  after  receiving  3—4  pints  of 
blood  were  either  continuing  to  bleed  or  had  some  fulminating  infection. 
In  either  event,  surgery  was  necessary.  Transfusion  should  be  continued 
during  the  operation. 

6.  Practically  all  instances  of  shock  observed  by  Colonel  Kendrick  were 
the  result  of  hemorrhage.  Most  casualties  in  shock  had  hematocrits  ranging 
from  25  to  30,  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage  followed  by  hemodilution.  Even 
when  these  patients  had  received  adequate  amounts  of  blood  in  forward 
hospitals,  they  entered  base  hospitals  with  hematocrits  from  30  to  35.  It 
was  the  general  impression  that  such  patients  withstood  surgery  better  when 
their  hematocrits  had  been  restored  to  approximately  normal  values  (40-45). 
A  pint  of  blood  raised  the  hematocrit  by  an  average  of  3  percent  and  the 
hemoglobin  by  an  average  of  0.9  gm.  percent.  Studies  of  several  series  of 
compound  fractures  of  the  femur  by  Major  Lyons  and  Major  Hampton  showed 
that  an  average  of  2,600  cc.  of  blood  was  required  over  a  3-4  day  period  to 
carry  the  patients  safely  through  surgery.  No  proof  had  been  found  that 
multiple  transfusions  modified  infection  or  increased  the  speed  of  healing, 
but  there  was  no  tloubt  that  these  patients  withstood  surgery  better  when 
their  blood  values  were  approximately  normal. 

7.  Alkalinization  was  considered  indicated  when  multiple  transfusions 
were  necessary.  At  this  time,  150  cc.  of  4-percent  sodium  citrate  was  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Since  sodiiuu-r-lactate  (6/M.)  was  already  available 
in  500-cc.  vacoliter  bottles  (Baxter),  Colonel  Kendrick  recommended  that  it 
be  standardized  and  used  instead.  His  recommendation  was  accepted. 

8.  Expendable  collecting  and  giving  sets  were  not  yet  available  in  the 
Mediterranean  then  ter.  Preparation  and  sterilization  of  these  sets  in  busy 
evacuation  and  field  hospitals  were  difficult  to  accomplish  properly,  as  some 
reactions  proved  very  clearly.  Colonel  Kendrick  recommended  that  trans¬ 
fusion  teams  be  provided  with  flexible  equipment;  namely,  1,000-cc.  collecting 
bottles  containing  Alsever’s  solution  and  600-cc.  bottles  containing  Denstedt’s 
solution.  This  recommendation  was  not  implemented. 
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COMMENT 

On  29  October  1944,  ill  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Surgeon,  NATOUSA 
(5),  Colonel  Cornell  noted  that  the  accompanying  quarterly  history  of  the 
6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  was  “probably  the  first  of  its  kind.” 
His  (first)  indorsement  continued : 

Captain  McGraw  has  briofly  told  the  essential  facts  of  the  activities  of  that  unit  and 
its  cooperative  partner,  the  6703  Blood  Transfusion  t'nit  (Ovhd.).  Their  successful  accom¬ 
plishments  of  their  mission  have  been  in  great  part  due  to  Captain  McGraw’s  training, 
industry,  and  application  to  duty.  I'nder  his  leadership  they  have  successfully  met  demands 
for  three  and  four  times  th<'  quantity  of  blood  originally  consid(>red.  The  men  at  the  base 
section  have  worked  steadily  for  long  hours  to  continualb’  supply  the  needs  of  at  first  one, 
and  then  two,  armies.  The  forward  distributing  sections  have  driven  all  the  rough  roads 
at  the  front  day  and  night  and  have  accomplished  an  e-xcellcmt  job.  The  pilots  of  the  blood 
planes  have  flown  through  foul  weather  when  other  ships  were  grounded  and  landed  on 
“closed”  fields  to  get  the  blood  through.  Blood  bank  couriers  have  ridden  many  miles 
in  open  trucks  to  deliver  the  blood  forward  when  our  advanced  fields  could  not  be  used.  The 
entire  group  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  a  new  and  difficult  task,  not  done,  for  they 
will  carry  on,  but  carried  thus  far  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Medical  Department. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  oversea  blood  banks  in  all  theaters 
knows  that  this  tribute  is  applicable  to  them  all. 


Part  II.  Seventh  U.S.  Army 
ORGANIZATION 

When  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army  invaded  southern  France  in  August  1944, 
the  supply  of  whole  blood  for  it  furnished  few  problems  because  it  utilized  the 
experience  of  the  blood  bank  at  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  in  Naples 
and  of  the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  which  operated  out  of  it 
{22-2/^.  The  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  of  this  Army  were  thus  relieved 
of  the  heavy  task  that  had  been  the  original  lot  of  forward  hospitals  of  the  Fifth 
U.S.  Army,  procurement  and  storage  of  their  own  blood  as  well  as  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Seventh  U.S.  Army  also  escaped  the  always  undesirable  necessity 
of  bleeding  line  and  service  troops  in  forward  areas. 

The  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Prov.)®  whhdi  supported  the  invasion 
of  southern  France  was  made  up  of  personnel  withdrawn  from  three  sources 
between  February  and  April  1944:  (1)  an  inactivated  station  hospital;  (2)  the 
1st  Medical  Laboratory;  and  (3)  the  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.). 
It  was  attached  to  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  for  instruction  and 


*  Tlip  6703d  Blcxxl  Transfusion  ITiit  (Prov.)  was  set  up  at  Baitnoll,  Italy,  on  32  Juno  1944,  hy  Oonoral  Orders  Xo.  124, 
Peninsular  Base  .'teetlon,  NATOUSA,  on  21  June  1944,  On  31  Octolicr  1914,  the  unit  was  relieved  of  its  attachment  to  the 
Peninsular  Base  .‘^eetlon  and  assigned  to  Continental  Advance  .Section  at  Dijon.  On  the  same  date,  all  officers  and  enlisted 
men  were  relieved  of  their  asslirnment  to  the  unit  and  assiimed  to  the  Olfice  of  the  .Suriteon,  Headquarters,  NATOUSA. 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  the  European  theater. 

On  17  February  194.1,  by  Oryanization  Order  No.  122,  Headquarters,  Communication  Zone,  ETOUSA,  the  unit  was 
redesignated  ttie  6625tli  Blood  Transfusion  Company  (Non-T/O). 
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training.  By  the  time  personnel  were  assigned  to  it  on  1  July  1944,  almost  all 
of  its  equipment  was  available. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit 
were  facilitated  by  a  number  of  facts;  The  1st  Medical  Laboratory,  from 
which  part  of  its  personnel  was  secured,  had  been  staging  with  the  15th  Med¬ 
ical  General  Laboratory  since  1  May  1944.  Personnel  assigned  from  the 
6713th  had  gained  considerable  practical  experience  during  the  advance  on 
Rome  in  June  1944  and  were  now  well  versed  in  blood  bank  operations.  After 
the  6703d  was  activated,  the  two  units  worked  together  until  the  forward 
distributing  section  went  to  France  on  15  August  1944.  After  that  date,  the 
bleeding  and  processing  section  of  the  6703d  continued  to  work  with  the  blood 
bank  in  Naples  until  it  also  moved  to  southern  France  in  November. 

As  the  result  of  these  circiunstances,  the  careful  training  by  Colonel 
Cornell,  and  the  warm  interest  and  cooperation  of  Colonel  Arnest,  Surgeon, 
Peninsular  Base  Section,  NATOUSA,  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit 
(Ovhd.)  was  a  well-trained  and  smoothly  functioning  unit  when  it  began  to 
operate  independently.  It  was  divided  into  a  base  bleeding  section  and  forward 
distributing  section  and,  in  general,  it  followed  the  techniques  and  policies  of 
the  6713  th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit. 

PERSONNEL 

The  authorized  personnel  of  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  consisted 
of  a  major,  MC;  two  captains,  MC;  tw’O  captains,  SnC;  and  28  enlisted  men, 
including  1  technical  sergeant  and  3  staff  sergeants.  A  full  complement  of 
officers  was  never  attained,  but  the  roster  of  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned 
officers  was  usually  complete. 

In  his  final  report,  the  historian  of  the  unit  noted  that  the  personnel 
originally  assigned  to  the  base  bleeding  section  could  handle  100  pints  of  blood 
a  day.  The  unit  consistently  shipped  close  to  200  pints,  which  required  borrow¬ 
ing  personnel  from  other  organizations.  It  was  recommended  that  additional 
personnel  should  be  provided  in  any  future  table  of  organization,  particularly 
two  additional  drivers  and  two  additional  laboratory  technicians.  This 
recommendation  was  carried  out. 

Although  the  unit  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  an  Army  laboratory 
for  administration  as  well  as  for  rations  and  quarters,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  many  administrative  duties  w'ould  have  to  be  handled  by  unit  personnel, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  duties.  It  was  recommended  that  in  the  future 
the  table  of  organization  for  a  blood  transfusion  unit  provide  for  a  master 
sergeant  and  a  clerk-typist.  This  recommendation  was  carried  out. 

OPERATIONS 

The  base  bleeding  section  of  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  began 
operations  in  July  1944,  assisting  the  6713th  to  supply  blood  to  the  Fifth  U.S. 
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Army.  Both  units  were  attached  to  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory, 
and  personnel  and  equipment  were  pooled.  Different  sections  of  the  6703d  were 
sent  to  France  in  August  and  in  October,  but  the  combined  activities  of  the 
two  units  continued  until  the  last  section  of  the  6703d  went  to  France  on  27 
October  1944. 


Invasion  of  Southern  France 

The  forward  distribution  section  of  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
France  on  15  August  1944.  The  personnel  who  landed  with  the  assault  troops 
on  D-day  were  attached  to  platoons  of  field  hospitals,  and  each  group  was 
supplied  with  refrigerators  mounted  on  trucks.  The  assignments  were  as 
follows : 

1.  An  officer  and  an  enlisted  man  attached  to  a  platoon  of  the  11th  Field  Hospital, 
which  supported  the  44th  Division,  had  188  bottles  of  blood  in  seven  insulated  boxes.  This 
group  had  the  main  refrigerator  unit. 

2.  Two  enlisted  men  attached  to  a  platoon  of  the  10th  Field  Hospital,  which  supported 
the  .Id  Div'ision,  had  144  bottles  of  blood  in  four  insulated  boxes. 

3.  Two  enlisted  men  attached  to  another  platoon  of  the  11th  Field  Hospital,  which 
supported  the  36th  Division,  had  168  bottles  of  blood  in  seven  insulated  boxes. 

4.  The  First  Special  Service  Force  (a  mixed  Canadian  and  U.S.  group,  which,  like 
rangers  and  commandos,  had  a  special  combat  mission)  had  100  bottles  of  blood  in  insulated 
containers.  Some  of  the  hospital  ships  in  the  invasion  armada  also  carried  small  amounts 
of  blood,  sometimes  in  vegetable  refrigerators. 

Personnel  of  the  forward  distributing  section  embarked  at  Naples  a  week 
before  the  invasion.  The  blood  was  placed  aboard  the  transports  just  before 
the  ships  departed.  This  plan  assured  a  supply  not  over  7  or  8  days  old  for 
immediate  invasion  needs.  The  soundest  principles  of  combat  loading  were 
observed;  that  is,  the  blood  was  loaded  late,  so  that  it  could  be  taken  off  early, 
and  it  was  distributed  among  several  ships.  Corps  and  division  suigeons  and 
line  officers  required  considerable  persuasion  before  these  results  were 
accomplished. 

On  D-day,  each  group,  with  its  refrigeration,  was  landed  on  a  separate 
beach.  On  D-f-1,  the  three  groups  made  contact  with  each  other,  and  there¬ 
after  they  operated  as  a  single  distributing  unit  for  all  the  hospitals  on  the 
beachhead. 

Battle  casualties  for  the  first  3  days  of  the  landings  had  been  estimated 
at  1,881,  and,  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  about  0.6  pint  of  whole 
blood  was  supplied  for  each  (1,129  pints).  The  1,400  bottles  provided,  aside 
from  the  additional  small  amounts  carried  on  hospital  ships,  included  an  excess 
of  271  bottles,  which  were  regarded  as  essential  insurance  against  possible  loss. 
Actually,  battle  casualties  munbered  only  989,  and  nonbattle  casualties,  whose 
requirements  for  whole  blood  were  generally  less  than  those  of  battle  casualties, 
numbered  205. 
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AIR  TRANSPORT 

Throutlli  the  cooperation  of  the  Navj'  and  the  Army  Air  Forces,  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  deliver  whole  blood  to  the  target  area,  beginning  on 
D+1  and  continuing  until  an  airstrip  could  be  established.  The  plan  (map  1) 
involved  flying  the  blood  collected  in  Naples  to  Corsica,  whence  it  was  carried 
to  the  landing  beaches  by  patrol  vessels  and  motor  torpedo  boats. 

The  schedule  was  carefully  worked  out.  The  special  blood  plane,  with 
the  courier  who  was  to  fly  with  the  blood,  waited  on  the  airfield  in  Naples  for 
the  arrival  of  the  truck  that  brought  the  blood  from  the  blood  bank  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  plane  took  off.  The  insulated  bo.xes  (fig.  95)  containing  the 
blood  were  loaded  and  lashed  in  place,  together  with  the  French  blood  drawn 
in  North  Africa  and  flown  to  the  base  the  previous  day.  When  the  plane 
landed  on  the  northern  tip  of  Corsica,  a  truck  carried  it  to  the  patrol  torpedo 
boat,  where  the  Navy  assujned  responsibility  for  it.  The  courier  who  had 
brought  in  the  blood  the  previous  day  exchanged  information  with  the  courier 
accompanying  the  fresh  blood,  and  the  empty  boxes  and  bottles  were  loaded 
on  the  plane  returning  to  Italy. 

When  the  patrol  boat  arrived  off  the  French  beaches,  it  identified  itself, 
and  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  from  the  forward  distributing  center,  who  was 
expecting  it,  came  alongside  in  a  DUKW  (amphibious  truck,  2)^-ton  cargo) 
with  a  truckdriver  (fig.  106).  The  blood  was  trucked  a  mile  or  two  inland, 
where  it  was  loaded  into  the  refrigerator  truck  awaiting  it.  If  the  roads  were 
too  bad  for  the  2'/^-ton  truck,  the  insulate<l  boxes  were  loaded  on  weapons 
carriers  for  distribution.  The  trucks  sometimes  traveled  as  jnuch  as  35  miles 
to  meet  the  blood  plane,  their  progress  being  expedited  by  the  military  police. 
At  each  hospital,  a  6-cu.  ft.  refrigerator  was  reserved  in  the  laboratory  tent  for 
the  storage  of  blood. 

In  the  initial  planning  for  D-<lay,  Col.  Frank  B.  Berry,  MC,  Consultant 
in  Surgery,  Seventh  U.S.  Army,  received  invaluable  help  from  Colonel  Cornell, 
who  personally  arranged  for  all  the  contacts  in  the  transportation  of  the  blood. 
As  a  result,  there  were  no  delays,  and  more  blood  than  was  needed  was  always 
available  during  the  landings,  as  well  as  later  in  the  campaign. 

After  airfields  became  available  in  southern  France  on  D-f8,  blood  was 
flown  directly  to  them  frojn  Naples  in  2  to  2}i  hours. 

The  use  of  a  courier  was  even  more  important  in  southern  France  than 
in  Italy.  The  Italian  front  never  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  it  was 
therefore  relatively  easy  to  make  contact  with  the  fonvard  distributing  sec¬ 
tion  as  each  load  of  blood  arrived  from  the  base.  In  France,  the  distances 
were  much  greater,  and  the  plane  was  sojnetimes  forced  to  land  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  its  designated  field.  When  this  happened,  the  courier 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  blood,  and,  since  he  was  armed  with  proper 
authority  from  base  and  theater  commanders,  he  was  able  to  secure  motor 
transport  to  truck  the  blood  fonvard  to  the  distributing  cetiter. 


.Mi:i)iri:i{H ANKAN  TiiKA ri:i{ 


I'kii  liK  1(1(1.  •  Dl'IvW  arrivinsr  on  hcacli  in  sonllicrn  l''raTif(>  loailcil  with 
I'n'iich  aii'l  Aini'i'ican  hhuxl  and  pcnivillin.  'I'hc  Idood,  donalril  l>y  M'rvicc 
(null).-;  and  ()(li('r>  in  irplaccim'iit  dcpol.-;  in  Naples  sector,  ha'  heeii  llown 
from  loth  .Medical  (ieneral  Lahoralorv,  Naples,  and  is  destined  for  lield 
hospitals  in  Sevctith  I'.S.  .\riny.  When  some  of  these  iiisiilatecl  boxes 
were  left  in  the  sun  for  N  hours,  thi'  increase  in  tiunperat  uri'  was  imlv 

I',  {y  (’.). 

('oiittict  witli  tlic  colN'etiiiir  unit  in  Naples  was  nniinliiiiied  Ity  daily  ctdtles 
iiiid  tlirouo:li  tlie  couriers  who  ticcoinpanied  tin'  dtiily  Itlood  sliipiin'iits.  'I'lio 
(hiily  report  incltided  the  .itnount  of  Mood  deliveicd  to  e.ich  liospittil,  the 
jintount  on  Inntd,  and  th('  jtinount  r('(pi(*sted  in  tin*  next  shijuneMt.  If  the 
blood  pliine  did  not  niiiUe  contact  with  the  forward  dislril)titin,<r  ceul(*r  iiinl  llie 
courier  Inid  to  s(i()er\ise  the  delivery  of  blood,  the  o/Iic(*r  in  chaiare  of  the 
triinsfusion  section  in  each  hospit.il  notili('d  the  Itast*  by  any  .tvail.-tbh'  means 
of  tin'  iunount  re(|uired. 

Blood  Wits  delivered  to  tlie  btiwtird  «listril)tit inir  center  by  plane  until 
2  N'ovemiter  11144.  wln'ii  llyini;:  conditions  in  soulln*rn  Krtinct'  Itecaiin'  too  bad 
for  this  mode  of  delivery  to  be  contmue«l. 

lOKW  \KI)  DISTKIIU  TIN(;  SKC'I’ION 

Between  24  Au,e:ust  and  17  December  11144,  the  comniiind  post  of  the 
forwiird  dis(ribtilin<r  section  of  tin*  (i7(t.'!d  Bloo<|  'rransfusion  I'nit  (Ovlnl.l 
moved  11  linn's.  .Vt  linn's,  the  atlvaine  of  tin'  .S'vu'nlli  I'.S.  Army  w.is  so 
rapid  that  it  was  neiu'ssarv  to  set  u|>  ii  forwjird  sid)sliil ion.  in  .-nldition  to  tin' 
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command  post  located  near  a  forward  airfield.  This  substation,  which  serviced 
forward  field  hospital  platoons,  was  sometimes  50-70  miles  ahead  of  the  com¬ 
mand  post. 

Immediately  after  the  landings  in  southern  France,  the  forward  distribut¬ 
ing  section  began  to  make  daily  deliveries  of  blood  to  field  and  evacuation 
hospitals  in  its  two  weapons  carriers.  The  forward  section  was  usually  located 
at  a  point  midway  between  the  two  flanks  of  the  line,  and  one  vehicle  went 
east  and  one  west.  As  a  rule,  the  round  trips  could  be  made  in  less  than  8 
hours,  during  which  time  the  blood  could  be  kept  cold  in  the  insulated  boxes 
in  which  it  had  traveled  from  Italy.  If  the  trip  was  likely  to  require  more 
time,  the  l}^-ton  truck,  which  usually  met  the  blood  plane,  was  used.  The 
large  refrigerator  was  a  storage  box  and  was  moved  only  when  the  command 
post  of  the  distributing  section  moved. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  transportation  on  hand  was  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  blood  distributing  section,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Surgeon,  Seventh  U.S.  Army,  for  two  additional  weapons  carriers  and 
drivers.  Later,  these  vehicles  and  personnel  were  replaced  by  vehicles  and 
drivers  from  the  58th  Medical  Battalion.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  forward  distributing  section  encountered  logistic  difficulties  from  the 
time  of  the  landings  until  March  1945.  The  distances  were  always  long. 
The  roads  were  poor,  and,  through  the  mountains,  were  often  snowbound  and 
icebound.  In  December  1944  and  January  1945,  during  the  fighting  in  the 
Colmar  Pocket,  the  front  was  divided  into  two  rugged  sectors.  In  addition 
to  the  run  of  130  miles  to  the  rear,  to  pick  up  the  blood  from  the  bleeding 
center  at  Dijon  (p.  452),  it  was  necessary  to  make  runs  of  100  miles  to  each  of 
these  sectors.  Communications  with  the  base  were  always  difficult  and  un¬ 
certain  and  were  sometimes  impossible.  After  air  service  had  been  abandoned, 
it  often  took  from  2  to  4  days  for  the  two  sections  of  the  blood  bank  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  or  to  communicate  with  Paris  through  SOLOC  (Southern 
Line  of  Communications).  As  a  result,  a  wasteful  supply  of  blood  had  to  be 
maintained  in  forward  hospitals. 

During  this  period,  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army  grew  in  size  and  the  territory 
covered  by  it  increased.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  was  kept  supplied  with  blood 
by  a  forward  section  that  never  had  more  than  six  drivers  and  that  operated 
entirely  with  its  own  three  trucks  and  two  borrowed  weapons  carriers. 

About  18  December  1944,  conditions  became  so  bad  that  deliveries  to 
individual  field  hospitals  had  to  be  suspended.  Instead,  deliveries  were  made 
to  headquarters  platoons,which  got  the  blood  through  to  the  other  platoons. 
Some  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  at  considerable  distances  from  the  command 
post  of  the  distributing  center  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  by 
sending  their  own  transportation  part  of  the  way  to  meet  the  blood  bank  truck. 
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BASE  BLEEDING  SECTION 

The  1st  Medical  Laboratory,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  15th  Medical 
General  Laboratory,  left  Italy  on  4  September  1944,  to  set  up  in  France  and  to 
prepare  a  location  for  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.).  It  took 
with  it  all  the  equipment  and  transportation  of  the  base  bleeding  section. 
Lt.  (later  Capt.)  William  S.  Proudfit,  SnC,  who  was  assigned  to  the  unit,  was 
put  on  temporary  duty  with  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army,  to  aid  the  1st  Medical 
Laboratory  in  setting  up  a  blood  bank  section.  Eight  enlisted  men  from  the 
21st  General  Hospital  were  placed  on  temporary  duty  with  the  Sev'enth  U.S. 
Army  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tlie  choice  of  a  location  for  tiie  bleeding  center  was  difficult  because  the 
Army  was  moving  so  rapidly  that  concentrations  of  troops  were  few  and  tempo¬ 
rary.  Finally,  !^pinal  was  selected  as  the  best  site  because  of  the  large  con¬ 
centration  of  service  troops  there  at  the  time.  The  bleeding  section  began  to 
function  on  1 1  October  and  operated  at  this  site  until  29  October,  when  facilities 
for  a  permanent  installation  were  found  in  the  medical  school  at  Marseille. 
During  the  3  weeks  the  collecting  section  functioned  at  Spinal,  it  drew  and 
processed  more  than  2,400  bottles  of  blood.  In  order  to  use  donors  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  group  A  as  well  as  group  O  blood  was  supplied  to  hospitals  in  the  area. 
The  375  bottles  of  A  blood  were  plainly  labeled  and  there  were  no  untoward 
incidents. 

At  Marseille,  the  bleeding  section  was  attached  to  the  4th  Medical  Lab¬ 
oratory  (Army)  for  administration,  rations,  and  quarters.  Essential  equipment 
was  obtained  from  the  Surgeon,  Dijon  Base  Section,  and  the  section  was  ready 
to  draw  blood  on  1  November  1944.  The  remainder  of  the  bleeding  section 
arrived  from  Italy  in  the  middle  of  November.  The  Marseille  center  operated 
until  11  May  1945.  It  was  because  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army  landed  in  friendly 
territory  in  southern  France  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  collecting  section 
from  Naples  into  Marseille,  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  area,  so  promptly. 

Personnel  from  nearby  staging  areas  and  a  replacement  depot  supplied 
the  first  donors  at  the  Marseille  bleeding  center.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  because  of  the  fluctuations  in  personnel  strength,  these  sources 
could  not  supply  the  175-200  pints  of  blood  necessary  each  day.  An  additional 
bleeding  center  was  therefore  opened  early  in  December  on  a  prominent  street 
in  downtown  MarseiUe. 

In  January  1945,  a  mobile  bleeding  unit  was  organized  from  bleeding 
section  personnel  to  care  for  donations  at  distant  military  installations.  All 
blood  collected  in  Marseille  was  processed  at  the  medical  school. 

The  success  of  the  Marseille  operation  was  in  large  part  due  to  publicity  in 
civilian  newspapers  and  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross;  assistance  of  civil  affairs-military  government  officials;  and  the 
maintenance  of  donor  rolls  by  individual  units,  in  accordance  with  Letter 
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BLOOD  PROGRAM 


AG  742,  Op  M(',  Headquarters,  C’oinmunications  Zone,  ETOUSA,  14  March 
1945  {2A). 

Delivery  of  blood. — When  the  bleeding  section  of  the  blood  transfusion 
unit  moved  to  Marseille,  blood  drawn  there  was  shipped  by  rail  to  Dijon  and 
then  trucked  to  Epinal  for  distribution.  Wlien  the  command  post  of  the  for¬ 
ward  distributing  section  moved  to  Luneville,  and  later  to  Sarrebourg,  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  relayed  from  fipinal  by  transportation  furnished  by  the  23d  General 
Hospital.  On  9  March,  the  routing  was  changed,  and  blood  from  Marseille, 
as  well  as  from  the  European  blood  bank  in  Paris,  both  arrived  at  Luneville 
by  rail.  On  12  March,  blood  from  Marseille  was  sent  to  Nancy  by  rail,  and 
blood  from  Paris  by  plane. 

At  this  time,  the  distribution  of  blood  was  greatly  simplified  because  the 
services  of  two  distributing  sections  were  obtained  from  the  127th  Station 
Hospital,  to  supplement  the  unit  distributing  section.  These  sections  were 
attached  to  CONAD  (Continental  Air  Defense  Command),  and  by  CON  AD 
to  an  air  holding  unit,  where  they  acted  as  a  rear  blood  station.  This  station 
received  all  blood  from  the  bank  in  Paris,  with  which  effective  daily  communica¬ 
tion  had  now  been  established,  stored  it,  and  shipped  the  containers  back  to 
Paris.  It  was  able  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the  blood  transfusion  unit 
distributing  center  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  war,  the  unit  command  post  made  five  moves, 
one  from  France  to  Germany  and  the  remainder  in  Germany.  The  forward 
distributing  section  continued  to  supply  small  amounts  of  blood  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  until  it  rejoined  the  parent  unit  in  Marseille  on  8  June  1945. 

TRANSFER  TO  ETOUSA 

A  supplementary  blood  supply  for  Seventh  U.S.  Army  hospitals  was  neces¬ 
sary  while  the  bleeding  section  of  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  was  moving 
from  fipinal  to  Marseille.  Arrangements  for  this  purpose  were  made  with  the 
European  blood  bank,  and  deliveries  to  Spinal  began  on  28  October  1944. 
They  were  to  be  discontinued  after  the  transfer  to  Marseille  had  been  made, 
but  the  demand  for  blood  was  so  great  that  they  were  continued  until  the 
Seventh  U.S.  Army  passed  into  the  logistic  control  of  the  European  theater  on 
20  November  1944.  The  first  shipments  consisted  of  blood  drawn  and  processed 
in  the  theater.  Later,  Seventh  U.S.  Army  hospitals  were  supplied  with  blood 
collected  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  flown  to  Paris. 

DONORS 

The  procurement  of  donors  was  a  constant  problem  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.).  In  Italy,  donors  were 
first  procured  from  U.S.  troops  in  the  Naples  area.  Contacts  and  arrangements 
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were  made  with  the  various  units  by  telephone,  and  transportation  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  blood  bank. 

When  the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  openetl  an  independent  bleeding 
center  at  the  24th  Replacement  Depot  at  Caserta,  procurement  of  donations 
was  fairly  simple.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  post  surgeon,  and  troops 
were  marched  to  the  bleeding  station,  so  that  transportation  did  not  have  to  be 
furnished. 

Up  to  1  September  1944,  enough  donors  were  available  from  these  sources 
to  meet  the  need  for  blood  for  Seventh  U.S.  Army  hospitals  without  too  much 
difficulty.  Then,  as  more  and  more  troops  were  sent  to  France,  the  situation 
became  more  critical. 

All  the  blood  drawn  at  Epinal  came  from  U.S.  troops.  Units  were  reached 
by  telephone,  and  donors  were  transported  to  the  blood  bank,  which  was  then 
attached  to  the  59th  Evacuation  Hospital.  By  the  time  the  bleeding  unit  had 
moved  to  Marseille,  most  Seventh  U.S.  Army  service  troops  in  the  Spinal  area 
had  been  bled  once. 

Bleeding  of  civilian  donors  began  at  the  Marseille  subcenter  on  8  December 
1944.  The  response  was  at  first  slow.  Then  it  increased,  only  to  fall 
off  during  the  holidays.  It  finally  increased  again  and  remained  stable. 
In  December  1944,  20.52  percent  of  the  6,042  donors  were  civilians.  In 
March  1945,  civilians  made  up  61.86  percent  of  the  donors  and  in  April, 
53.72  percent.  By  this  time,  casual  military  donors  had  practically  dis¬ 
appeared,  one  reason  being  that  payment  to  them  had  been  discontinued  on 
31  December  1944.  Flight  rations,  provided  by  the  Surgeon,  Dijon  Base 
Section,  made  donations  attractive  for  civilian  donors  of  whom  12,772  were 
bled. 

In  February  1945,  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon,  Seventh  U.S.  Army, 
A  blood  as  well  as  O  blood  was  collected,  the  donor  reservoir  being  considerably 
increased  by  the  30-percent  component  thus  secured.  Most  of  the  A  blood 
was  obtained  from  civilians.  It  was  checked  and  handled  with  great  care, 
and  there  were  no  known  instances  of  trouble. 

Malaria  smears  were  discontinued  at  Marseille  on  1  February  1945,  as 
the}"  had  been  in  Italy  (p.  453). 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  used  by  the  base  bleeding  unit  was  generally  satisfactory 
except  that  the  tube  racks  were  insufficient,  the  drying  oven  was  too  small, 
facilities  for  distilling  water  were  inadequate,  and  there  was  no  cyclotherm. 
A  special  still  was  constructed  at  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  when 
it  was  found  that  the  issue  still  was  entirely  incapable  of  putting  out  the  large 
amounts  of  distilled  water  required  in  the  operation  of  the  blood  bank.  Other 
deficiencies  were  corrected  by  improvisations  by  unit  pereonnel,  assisted  by 
engineers  at  the  base. 
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REFRIGERATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  mechanical  refrigeration  and  transportation  originally  provided  for 
the  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  consisted  of; 

1.  A  45-cu.  ft.  refrigerator  moimted  on  a  2^-ton  truck  with  3-kw.  genera¬ 
tors  to  furnish  24-hoiu‘  electric  current.  The  fly  of  the  truck  shaded  the  gen¬ 
erators  during  the  siunmer  months  and  generally  protected  them  from  the 
weather.  This  refrigerator  was  the  main  storage  unit  and  moved  only  when 
the  section  advanced. 

2.  Two  6-cu.  ft.  refrigerators  mounted  on  weapons  carriers,  with  l)^-kw. 
electric  generators.  These  refrigerators  were  used  for  delivery  of  the  blood. 

3.  Insulated  cork-lined  plywood  boxes  for  use  in  transporting  the  blood 
(p.  417).  The  first  supply  was  inadequate,  and  60  additional  boxes  were  con¬ 
structed  by  the  utilities  section  of  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory.  Ten 
were  somewhat  larger  than  the  others  and  were  constructed  to  hold  Dry  Ice, 
which  proved  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  blood  over  the  longer  routes 
in  France.  The  Dry  Ice  was  obtained  in  Pompeii  and  flown  to  France  with  each 
shipment  of  blood,  in  specially  constructed  insulated  boxes,  longer  and  narrower 
than  those  used  for  blood.  A  satisfactory^  temperature  could  be  maintained 
for  24  hours  with  the  use  of  about  1,000  gm.  of  Dry  Ice  provided  from  Pompeii. 

4.  Storage  refrigerators  for  hospitals.  The  8-cu.  ft.  mechanical  refrigerator 
(item  No.  7375585)  powered  by  kerosene  did  not  prove  satisfactory  under  field 
conditions,  since  it  weighed  800  pounds  and  had  to  be  kept  level.  Kerosene 
was  often  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  temperatiue  was  not  always  as  low  as  the 
required  39°  F.  (4°  C.). 

The  7-cu.  ft.  household  type  of  electric  refrigerator  was  satisfactory  for  the 
storage  of  blood  in  evacuation  hospitals.  The  lightweight  ice  cream  tyq)e  of 
refrigerator  brought  to  NATOUSA  late  in  1942  and  issued  on  the  basis  of  one 
per  evacuation  hospital,  and  one  per  platoon  of  a  field  hospital  attached  to  an 
army,  also  proved  satisfactory  for  the  storage  of  blood  collected  locally  or 
delivered  from  the  base.  It  held  40  bottles  of  blood. 

Recommendation  s 

The  original  refrigerator-truck  equipment  had  to  be  supplemented  at  once, 
as  already  noted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  unit  history  specified  that 
the  following  equipment  was  minimimi  for  a  distributing  r3nter  operating  in  an 
army  area : 

1.  Two  2H-ton  trucks  with  refrigerator  space  for  1,000  bottles  of  blood  each. 

2.  Six  Ji-ton  weapons  carriers  with  refrigerators. 

Essential  personnel  were  specified  as  six  drivers,  six  assistant  drivers,  one 
refrigerator  mechanic,  and  one  motor  (automobile)  mechanic.  It  was  em¬ 
phasized  that  a  forward  unit  could  not  iierform  properly  without  motor  and 
refrigeration  mechanics. 
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STATISTICAL  DATA 

The  base  bleeding  section  of  the  6825tb  Blood  Transfusion  Company  sent 
42,713  pints  of  blood  to  the  forward  distributing  section  between  August  1944 
and  May  1945  (table  16).  In  addition,  it  sent  369  pints  to  hospitals  in  the 
Dijon  Base  Section  and  to  other  communications  zone  installations.  During 
July,  August,  and  September  1944,  it  provided  2,467  pints  of  blood  for  Fifth 
U.S.  Army  hospitals  and  hospitals  in  Naples.  This  is  a  total  of  45,549  pints. 

The  forward  section  of  the  6825th  Blood  Transfusion  Company,  from  sup¬ 
plies  of  blood  received  from  the  base  bleeding  section  and  from  the  European 
theater  blood  bank,  distributed  57,964  pints  to  Seventh  U.S.  Army  hospitals 
and  7,707  pints  to  hospitals  in  the  communications  zone,  a  total  of  65,671  pints. 

The  numerous  discrepancies  in  the  statistics  of  the  blood  program  in  the 
Seventh  U.S.  Army  were  explained  by  Colonel  Berry  in  two  ways; 

1.  Records  were,  understandably,  sometimes  very  poor.  In  iarticular,  blood  used  in 
field  hospitals  on  casualties  who  were  resuscitated  and  sent  on  to  evacuation  hospitals  for 
surgery  was  frequently  not  recorded. 

2.  A  considerable  amount  of  blood  was  hoarded,  especially  during  the  winter  months, 
and  was  later  discarded  without  record.  A  certain  amount  was  also  frozen  during  the 
winter,  because  of  long  exposure  en  route. 

Table  16. — Shipments  of  blood  by  bleeding  section,  682Bth  Blood  hansfusion  Company 

(Non-TIO),  August  1944-May  1946 

To  forward 

Year  and  month  distributing 

section 

1944 

_ 3,539 

. 4,380 

_ _ 4,801 

_  4, 205 

_  5, 728 

1946 

_  4, 706 

_  3, 432 

_ 4,698 

_  5, 904 

_  1, 320 

Total _  42,  713 

The  real  reason  for  the  discrepancies  in  oversea  statistics,  as  compared 
with  the  precision  of  Zone  of  Interior  statistics,  is  that  the  circimistances 
in  which  blood  and  plasma  were  used  did  not  lend  themselves  to  careful 
bookkeeping. 


August  — 
September 
October... 
November, 
December. 


January. 

February 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 


To  hospitals  in 
Dijon  Base  Section 
(Communications 
Zone) 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  European  Theater  of  Operations 

Part  I.  General  Considerations 
SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER 

In  any  chronicle  of  the  blood  program  in  ETOUSA  (European  Theater 
of  Operations,  U.S.  Armj'),  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  military 
situation  in  this  theater  was  entirely  different  from  that  in  MTOUSA  (Medi¬ 
terranean  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army)  and  that  the  medical  situation 
differed  accordingly.  In  the  Mediterranean  theater,  a  single  army  operated 
on  a  single  land  msiss,  within  a  relatively  limited  area.  Serious  transp>ortation 
problems  often  existed,  but  blood  did  not  have  to  be  flown  across  water,  as 
from  England  to  the  Continent,  and  as  it  was  flown  later  from  the  Zone  of 
Interior  to  Europe.  Bad  weather  was  therefore  seldom  a  complete  hindrance 
to  the  delivery  of  blood  in  Italy.  It  was  an  extremely  serious  problem  in  the 
European  theater,  for  the  always  limited  supply  of  blood  never  permitted 
storage  in  any  significant  amounts. 

There  were  also  other  differentiating  circumstances.  In  Italy,  medical 
control  could  be  uniform;  there  was  a  single  army,  and  there  was  a  single 
army  surgeon.  In  the  European  theater,  there  were  five  U.S.  field  armies. 
Just  as  each  army  commander  had  his  own  concepts  of  how  to  fight,  so  each 
army  surgeon  had  his  own  concepts  of  how  to  care  for  casualties  and  of  the 
need  for  whole  blood  for  them. 

Theater  facilities  could  not  possibly  supply  all  the  blood  needed  for  cas¬ 
ualties  on  the  Continent,  but  the  blood  bank  in  operation  at  the  152d  Station 
Hospital  when  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  Sjjecial  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  Blood  and  Plasma  Transfixions  to  The  Surgeon  General,  arrived 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  August  1944  showed  how  excellent  such  a  service 
could  be,  even  when  it  had  no  support  from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  if  it  was  under 
the  control  of  a  competent,  dedicated  medical  officer,  who  used  all  the  resources 
available  to  him  (1). 

EDUCATION  AND  INDOCTRINATION 

Information  on  developments  in  the  use  of  whole  blood  had  been  sent 
to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  in  various  ways  throughout  the  war.  The 
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Special  Representative  on  Blood  and  Plasma  Transfusions,  OTSG  (Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General),  had  kept  him  informed  of  developments  in  the  NRC 
(National  Research  Council)  committees  on  blood  and  blood  substitutes  and 
on  shock.  The  Chief  Surgeon  had  received  the  monthly  ETMD  (Essential 
Technical  Medical  Data)  reports  from  MTOUSA,  and  some  of  his  staff  had 
visited  the  theater.  Col.  Eugene  R.  Sullivan,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  John 
J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC,  who  were  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Mediterranean  Theater  Blood  Bank,  had  visited  tlie 
European  theater  before  D-day  and  had  reported  their  Mediterranean  theater 
e.xperiences.  They  had  much  to  contribute,  for  the  Mediterranean  liad  been 
an  active  theater  of  operations  for  years  before  D-day  in  Europe. 

All  of  these  channels  of  information,  however,  were  not  enough.  The 
use  of  whole  blood  was  only  one  of  many  therapeutic  methods  in  which  medical 
pei-sonnel  inexperienced  in  combat  injuries  required  indoctrination,  instruction, 
and  experience. 

The  First  and  Third  U.S.  Armies,  in  the  weeks  immediately  after  the 
invasion,  had  had  onl.v  limited  amounts  of  whole  blood.  They  had  to  use 
them  sparingly.  Within  a  short  time  thereafter,  blood  began  to  be  flown  to 
them  in  liberal  quantities.  There  had  been  no  chance  in  either  Army — the 
Third  U.S.  Army  had  been  operational  for  only  3  weeks  when  the  airlift  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior  began — to  set  up  research  teams,  and  equally  little  time 
for  hard-pressed  operating  surgeons  to  grjisp  the  urgent  need  of  seriously 
wounded  casualties  for  whole  blood  in  liberal  amounts. 

The  chief  lesson  that  had  to  be  learned  in  the  Ewopean  theater  after  the 
airlift  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  began  was  not  the  value  of  whole  blood  for 
severely  wounded  men  but  the  desirability  of  using  it  in  liberal  quantities  and 
its  present  availability  for  such  use.  Surgeons  were  used  to  a  mere  trickle  of 
blood,  which  had  to  be  reserved  for  the  casualties  who  needed  it  most  because 
their  condition  was  poorest.  Naturally,  \\Ith  such  experiences  behind  them, 
medical  officers  had  to  be  convinced  that  they  could  now  be  assured  of  all  the 
blood  they  needed,  and  that  they  could  use  it  prophylactically  as  well  as  for 
casualties  in  dire  state.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  persuade  forward  surgeons  that 
now  all  they  needed  to  do  to  secure  blood  in  any  needed  quantity  was  simply 
to  ask  for  it  in  that  quantity. 

Another  lesson  that  had  to  be  learned  in  the  European  theater  was  that 
group  O  blood  in  a  closed  system  could  be  used  with  almost  absolute  safety. 
This  was  not  the  situation  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  when  many — perhaps  most — • 
medical  officers  had  gone  overseas,  and  they  had  reason  to  be  skeptical  at  first. 

That  these  lessons  were  well  learned  is  evident  in  the  fact,  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  tnat  in  the  last  months  of  the  war  in  the  European  theater,  as  in 
the  Mediteiranean  theater,  the  ratio  of  units  of  blood  to  wounded  men  was 
close  to  1:1. 
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Part  II.  Initial  Activities  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  an 
Oversea  Transfusion  Service 

BACKGROUND  OF  PROJECT 

By  the  middle  of  1943,  as  the  result  of  the  joint  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Surgical  PhA’siology,  Army  Medical  School  (p.  61).  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes,  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  XRC  (p.  74),  all  the  items 
had  been  developed  which  would  permit  the  use  of  whole  blood  in  oversea 
theaters.  These  were : 

1.  Satisfactory  grouping  sera  (p.  236). 

2.  An  e.xpendable  transfusion  set  (p.  195). 

3.  A  satisfactory  preservative  solution  (p.  221). 

4.  A  refrigerator  which  would  make  possible  the  storage  of  blood  up  to 
21  days  (p.  206). 

The  safety  and  efficiency  of  all  of  these  items  had  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  agencies  involved  that  it  now  seemed  logical  to  propose  that  the 
necessar}’-  equipment  be  sent  overseas  and  that  the  theaters  be  authorized  to 
train  their  own  personnel  to  collect  and  distribute  blood  to  all  fixed  and  forward 
hospitals.  On  the  most  exacting  analysis,  this  proposal  seemed  entirely 
reasonable.  In  particular,  the  provision  of  expendable  transfusion  sets  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  chief  cause  of  anxiety  in  transfusions,  the  risk  of  reactions  from 
the  reuse  of  equipment.  This  practice,  even  in  trained  hands  in  civilian 
hospitals,  would  inevitably  increase  the  incidence  of  pyrogenic  reactions  and, 
under  circumstances  of  warfare,  would  further  increase  the  incidence  of 
reactions. 


FIRST  PROPOSAL,  OCTOBER  1943 

The  background  thus  being  prepared,  Colonel  Kendrick  addressed  a 
memorandum  on  the  use  of  whole  blood  in  theaters  of  operations  to  Lt.  Col. 
(later  Col.)  B.  Noland  Carter,  MC,  Director,  Surgery  Division,  OTSG,  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  blood  program  in  this  office.  This  memorandum, 
which  was  dated  5  October  1943,  covered  the  following  points  (2): 

1 .  The  British  experience  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  the  similar  American  experience 
there,  and  reports  from  medical  officers  in  the  European  theater  had  made  it  clear  that  whole 
blood  was  essential  in  oversea  theaters  of  operations.  The  need  wa-s  greatest  in  forward 
hospitals  in  which  major  surgery  was  performed.  In  these  installations,  casualties  were 
often  seen  with  red  blood  cell  counts  as  low  as  1)4  million  to  2  million  per  cu.  mm. 

2.  Plasma  did  not  solve  the  problem.  It  was  an  admirable  and  effective  agent,  but  it 
had  definite  limitations.  It  could  raise  the  blood  pressure  after  hemorrhage,  but  it  could 
not  prepare  a  casualty  for  major  surgery.  The  British  Eighth  Army  at  El  Alamein  had 
used  bottles  of  blood,  plasma,  and  physiologic  salt  solution  in  the  ratio  of  18:19:20  per 
hundred  casualties.  When  plasma  was  used  intelligently,  it  was  an  effective  preliminary 
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replacement  fluid,  but  in  abdominal  wounds,  hemorrhage,  sepsis,  burns,  and  similar  patho¬ 
logic  conditions,  whole  blood  was  necessary,  probably  in  a  ratio  to  plasma  of  1 : 2  or  even  2: 2. 

Plasma  could  correct  losses  in  blood  volume  if  it  was  given  early,  in  adequate  quantities, 
and  if  hemorrhage  was  controlled  at  the  same  time.  When  a  casualty  was  treated  late,  or 
if  hemorrhage  was  not  controlled,  then  whole  blood  was  essential. 

3.  The  disadvantages  of  whole  blood  as  compared  with  plasma  were  frankly  admitted. 
Blood  had  to  be  collected  locally  in  theaters  of  operations.  Donors  would  be  limited  to 
military  service  personnel,  personnel  in  rest  camps,  lightly  wounded  casualties,  and,  occa¬ 
sionally,  the  local  civilian  population.  Malarial  and  syphilitic  donors  could  not  be  employed. 
Blood  was  cumbersome  to  handle.  It  had  to  be  grouped  before  administration.  It  had 
to  be  distributed  with  numerous  precautions.  The  chances  of  contamination  of  blood  were 
greater  than  the  chances  of  contamination  of  liquid  or  dried  plasma  made  from  blood 
collected  and  processed  in  a  closed  system. 

A  number  of  tests  had  to  be  carried  out  before  blood  could  be  used,  and  the  necessity 
for  them  limited  the  extent  of  its  use.  Serologic  tests  were  necessary,  but  equipment  to 
perform  them  was  not  available  farther  forward  than  evacuation  hospitals.  Microscopic 
examination  of  thick  and  thin  smears  was  necessary  to  rule  out  malaria,  but  microscopic 
equipment  was  not  available  forward  of  evacuation  hospitals,  and  trained  personnel  who 
were  in  short  supply,  were  needed  to  read  the  slides. 

Equipment  (autoclaves  and  stills)  was  not  available  overseas  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
prepare  transfusion  sets  for  repeated  use,  nor  were  personnel  available  for  collecting  and 
preparing  them.  If  the  necessary  equipment  and  personnel  could  not  be  provided,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ship  overseas  commercially  prepared  transfusion  sets  which  could 
be  discarded  after  a  single  use. 

Finally,  because  blood  was  highly  perishable,  it  had  to  be  stored  under  refrigeration, 
which  was  not  available  forward  of  evacuation  hospitals. 

4.  Fresh  blood  collected  in  an  open  system  could  be  used  for  transfusions,  but  could 
not  be  kept  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  Transfusions  with  blood  collected  in  this  fashion 
had  been  given  in  U.S.  Army  hospitals  during  the  North  African  campaign,  but  the  number 
had  been  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  blood.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  blood  in  small 
quantities  had  limited  its  effectiveness. 


Recommendations 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  just  set  forth,  Colonel  Kendrick  made  the  following 
recommendations  in  his  5  October  1943  memorandum  to  Colonel  Carter: 

1.  Stored  blood,  collected  in  a  closed  system,  should  be  supplied  to  medical 
installations  as  far  forward  as  field  hospitals. 

2.  Blood  should  be  collected  in  the  area  of  a  general  hospital  from  military 
personnel  or,  if  circumstances  permitted,  from  civilians  near  the  base.  It 
should  be  collected  by  a  base  collection  unit  and  supplied  in  refrigerated 
chests  (storage  containers)  to  advanced  imits. 

3.  To  reduce  the  necessity  for  blood  grouping  in  forward  hospitals,  only 
proved  type  O  blood  should  be  stored. 

4.  The  quantities  of  blood  provided  should  be  based  on  the  estimate  that 
20  percent  of  all  combat  casualties  would  require  resuscitation,  and  20  percent 
of  these  would  require  blood  as  well  as  plasma.  According  to  Brigadier  Lionel 
E.  H.  Whitby,  RAMC,  Director  of  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  30 
pints  of  protein  fluid  were  necessary  for  every  hundred  wounded,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  3  pints  of  plasma  to  1  pint  of  blood.  According  to  Col.  Edward  D. 
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Churchill,  MC,  Consultant  in  Surgery  to  the  Surgeon,  MTOUSA,  18  pints  of 
blood  were  required  for  every  hundred  wounded,  in  the  proportion  of  one  unit 
of  blood  for  every  two  units  of  plasma. 

Proposed  Implementation  of  Recommendations 

In  Colonel  Kendrick’s  memorandum  of  5  October  1943,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Circular  Letter  No.  108,  issued  by  OTSG  on  27  May  1943  (S),  provided 
for  the  transfusion  of  fresh  whole  blood  in  general  hospitals  overseas  up  to 
4  hours  after  it  had  been  collected,  and  also  provided  for  the  transfusion  of 
stored  blood,  to  be  collected  by  a  closed  system,  up  to  7  hours  after  it  had 
been  drawn.  The  evidence  at  hand  now  indicated  that  whole  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  must  be  made  readily  available  in  every  medical  installation  in  which 
major  surgery  was  to  be  done.  This  would  be  possible  only  by  the  use  of 
preserved  blood  stored  at  designated  depots,  preferably  general  hospitals. 

This  policy  would  require  implementation  as  follows; 

1.  Necessary  equipment  would  include: 

a.  Sterile  vacuum  bottles  containing  200  cc.  of  Denstedt’s  solution  (glucose  and 
citrate),  in  which  blood  collected  in  a  closed  system  could  be  kept  for  21  days. 

b.  Expendable  recipient  sets  with  cellophane  tubing  and  cloth  filters. 

c.  Donor  sets  consisting  of  a  metal  flow  valve  to  be  inserted  in  the  stopper  of  the 
vacuum  bottle  and  connected  to  a  collecting  needle  by  18  inches  of  heavy  rubber  tubing. 
A  roller-type  valve,  capable  of  completely  compressing  the  rubber  tubing,  could  be  used  in 
place  of  the  metal  valve  to  control  the  flow  of  blood. 

d.  Two  refrigerators,  of  16-cu.  ft.  capacity,  for  each  general  hospital,  for  the  storage 
of  blood.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  laboratory,  where  serologic  and  malaria  tests  would 
be  made  and  donor  and  recipient  sets  cleaned. 

e.  Insulated  containers,  each  to  hold  from  10  to  20  flasks  of  blood.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  work  out  the  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  ice  with  the  Quartermaster  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  overseas. 

2.  Transportation  to  forward  areas  would  be  by  trucks,  ambulances,  or  airplanes. 
Since  blood  would  frequently  be  collected  outside  of  general  hospitals  and  would  require 
transportation  to  them,  it  would  be  more  practical  to  have  transportation  assigned  to 
collecting  teams  and  distributing  units,  with  the  transfusion  office,  in  each  general  hospital 
responsible  for  providing  it. 

3.  Personnel  would  include; 

a.  Transfusion  officers  and  assistants  at  generalhospitalsin  the  communications  zone. 
Their  function  would  be  to  procure  donors,  collect  and  store  blood,  and  dispense  it  to  their 
own  installations  and  to  installations  farther  forward. 

b.  Shock  teams,  consisting  of  resuscitation  officers  and  enlisted  men,  properly  trained 
in  the  use  of  plasma  and  albumin.  These  teams  would  be  assigned  as  necessary  to  field  and 
evacuation  hospitals  and  to  mobile  surgical  units. 

c.  A  chief  transfusion  officer  on  the  staff  of  each  theater  surgeon  in  each  theater  of 
operations.  His  function  would  be  to  train  personnel  assigned  to  the  blood  transfusion  serv¬ 
ice  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  handling  and  transportation  of  transfusion 
equipment  and  blood.  He  should  be  present  at  all  staff  conferences,  so  that  he  could  work 
out  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  blood  in  each  operation.  Medical  officers,  especially  those 
in  landing  parties,  would  require  individual  training  in  the  tactical  employment  of  transfusion 
units. 
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d.  A  chief  of  tiie  blood  transfusion  service  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  This  officer’s 
functions  would  include  design  and  testing  of  equipment  for  intravenous  therapy,  supervision 
of  the  procurement  of  equipment,  supervision  of  the  processing  of  plasma  and  serum  albumin, 
and  liaison  with  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  and  the  National 
Research  Council. 

This  lueniorandum,  it  should  be  noted,  was  prepared  on  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  replacement  therapy,  including  intravenous  therapy  as  well 
as  blood  replacement,  constitutes  a  specialized  branch  of  medicine  and  that  to 
collect  blood,  group  it  correctly,  and  store  and  distribute  it  are  processes  that 
require  the  services  of  specially  trained  personnel.  These  functions  cannot  be 
safely  delegated  to  untrained  personnel  because  any  slip,  however  trivial,  in 
the  collection  and  use  of  whole  blood,  in  addition  to  causing  unnecessary  and 
sometimes  excessive  losses  of  a  scarce  and  valuable  substance,  may  result  in 
severe  and  even  fatal  reactions. 

ACTIONS  ON  PROPOSAL 

Presentation  of  Proposal  to  Chief  Consultant  in  Surgery,  OTSC 

On  3  November  1943,  Colonel  Kendrick  followed  his  5  October  memo¬ 
randum  by  a  second  memorandum  to  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  W.  Rankin,  Chief  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Surgery,  OTSG,  containing  a  summary  of  his  earlier  memorandum 
to  Colonel  Carter  (4).  On  6  November,  General  Rankin  prepared  a  similar 
memorandum  for  The  Surgeon  General  (5).  In  it,  he  stressed  the  need  for 
stored  blood  in  theaters  of  operations  and  described  the  equipment  necessary 
to  provide  it.  He  also  described  e.xpendable  commercial  equipment  for  both 
giving  and  receiving  sets. 

Presentation  of  Proposal  to  Subconunittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC 

The  plan  outlined  in  Colonel  Kendrick’s  memorandum  of  5  October  1943 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  at 
the  meeting  held  on  17  November  1943  {6).  He  stressed  the  following  points: 

1.  Reports  from  the  field  indicated  that  wounded  casualties  required 
whole  blood  as  w'ell  as  plasma. 

2.  At  present,  whole  blood  transfusions  were  being  carried  out  overseas 
with  empty  plasma  bottles.  A  recommendation  had  been  approved  by  OTSG 
to  provide  refrigerating  equipment  for  field  hospitals,  CA  acuation  hospitals,  and 
general  hospitals.  Collecting  bottles  containing  Denstedt’s  solution  would 
also  be  proA’ided,  as  well  as  microscopes  and  equipment  for  typing  and  cross¬ 
matching  of  blood,  so  that  blood  banks  might  be  operated  at  these  points. 

3.  A  satisfactory  airlift  was  noAV  aAailable,  as  it  had  not  been  earlier,  when 
this  subcommittee  (p.  53)  and  the  Conference  on  Blood  Grouping  (p.  53)  had 
recommended  that  aa’IioIc  blood  be  provided  for  combat  casualties. 
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4.  The  recoiniuendatiou  tlmt  collecting  units  be  organized  in  general 
hospitals  overseas,  with  teams  to  administer  transfusions  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  had  been  made  to  OTSG  but  had  not  been  accepted. 

After  Colonel  Kendrick’s  memorandum  had  been  discussed  in  detail,  the 
following  resolution  was  moved  and  passed; 

Resolved:  That  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  substitutes  recommend  through  channels  that 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  give  consideration  to  the  transportation  of  whole  blood  by 
airplane  to  certain  theaters  of  operations. 


Rejection  of  Proposal  by  The  Surgeon  General 

On  13  November  1943,  a  summary  of  General  Rankin’s  memorandum  of 
G  November  1943  was  hand-carried  by  Colonel  Carter  and  Colonel  Kendrick 
to  The  Surgeon  General  (7),  who  rejected  the  proposal  at  once,  on  the  following 
grounds  {8): 

1.  His  observ'ations  in  oversea  theaters  had  convinced  him  that  plasma 
was  adequate  for  the  resuscitation  of  wounded  men. 

2.  P'rom  a  logistic  standpoint,  it  was  impractical  to  make  locally  collected 
blood  available  farther  forward  than  general  hospitals  in  the  communications 
zone. 

3.  Shipping  space  was  too  scarce  to  warrant  its  use  for  sending  disposable 
transfusion  equipment  overseas. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  The  Surgeon 
General,  directed  that  the  provision  and  use  of  blood  in  oversea  theaters 
should  be  limited  by  the  instructions  set  forth  in  Circular  Letter  No.  108, 
27  May  1943  (p.  463). 

General  Kirk’s  position  was  equally  adamant  in  a  second  conference  with 
Colonel  Carter  on  16  December  1943  {8). 

Although  personnel  in  charge  of  the  blood  program  were  not  in  agreement 
with  The  Surgeon  General’s  decision— and  although  the  plan  rejected  out  of 
hand  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  plan  by  which  blood  was  sent  overseas 
only  10  months  later — they  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it. 

There  were  several  probable  reasons  for  General  Kirk’s  refusal  to  consider 
the  proposed  program,  perhaps  the  most  important  being  that  he  shared  the 
still  rather  general  opinion  that  plasma  was  a  satisfactory  agent  of  resuscitation 
and  that  the  use  of  whole  blood  in  large  quantities  was  not  necessary  for  battle 
casualties.  Undoubtedly,  too,  he  had  been  directed  by  higher  authority, 
because  of  limited  shipping  space,  to  limit  the  tonnage  of  medical  supplies 
shipped  overseas.  Since  he  considered  plasma  adequate  for  resuscitation,  he 
did  not  believe  that  flying  transfusion  equipment  overseas,  let  alone  flying 
whole  blood,  was  sufficiently  important  to  substitute  the  equipment  (and  blood) 
for  other  supplies  and,  thus  keep  within  the  allowable  tonnage.  It  also  did  not 
seem  important  to  him  to  point  out  to  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Service 
Forces,  under  whom  his  office  operated,  the  urgency  of  increasing  the  allowable 
tonnage  to  supply  whole  blood  for  wounded  men,  as  was  done  less  than  10 
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months  later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  the  lack  of  an  airlift,  transfusion 
services  could  have  been  activated  in  all  theaters  in  the  spring  of  1943,  for  the 
basic  work  on  the  preservation,  transportation,  and  safe  usage  of  whole  blood 
had  all  been  done  by  that  time,  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  such  a  service 
had  also  been  developed. 

It  was  learned  in  1960  that  the  decision  not  to  send  blood  to  Europe  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior  had  been  made  long  before  the  interview  with  The  Surgeon 
General  in  December  1943.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  475),  Maj.  Gen. 
Paul  R.  Hawley,  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  had  already  been  informed  by 
The  Surgeon  General  that  he  would  not  approve  of  this  plan. 

REVIVAL  OF  PROPOSAL,  APRIL  1944 
Presentation  to  The  Surgeon  General 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  regard  to  supplying 
blood  for  combat  casualties  until  17  April  1944.  Then,  with  D-day  in  Europe 
obviously  imminent,  Colonel  Kendrick  addressed  another  memorandum  to 
The  Surgeon  General  on  the  subject  of  whole  blood  in  theaters  of  operations 
(0).  As  in  his  earlier  memorandums,  he  pointed  out  the  success  of  me  plasma 
progrjun,  the  method  of  supplying  fresh  whole  blood  in  fixed  hospitals  in  the 
communications  zone,  as  set  forth  in  Circular  Letter  No.  108,  OTSG,  and  the 
need  for  stored  whole  blood  in  forward  as  well  as  in  base  hospitals.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  fresh  blood  which  could  be  made  available  by 
bleeding  donors  (so-called  on-thc-hoof  bleeding)  would  be  limited  during  peak 
operations  by  the  inevitable  confusion  attending  the  operations  and  by  the 
necessity  of  performing  time-consuming  laboratory  tests. 

By  this  time  (April  1944),  theaters  of  operations  had  made  their  own  plans 
for  supplies  of  whole  blood,  but  techniques  for  their  implementation,  as  well  as 
the  equipment,  varied  considerably  in  scope.  Colonel  Kendrick  therefore 
proposed  to  The  Surgeon  General: 

1.  That  a  complete  study  be  initiated  to  determine  the  needs  for  whole 
blood,  requirements  as  to  equipment  and  personnel  and  standardization  of 
techniques  to  supply  whole  blood  to  medical  installations  in  the  field.  The 
study  would  include  a  trip  of  inspection  to  one  or  more  active  theaters  to  observe 
their  techniques  and  equipment  before  final  recommendations  were  made. 

2.  That  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  develop  techniques  and  stand¬ 
ardize  equipment  tv./  provide  for  the  use  of  stored  whole  blood  in  theaters  of 
operations.  The  following  plan  was  suggested: 

a.  Only  group  O  bloo<l  would  be  sent  to  forward  hospitals. 

b.  Blood  would  be  collected  at  bases  from  service  personnel  or  the 
civilian  population  by  a  collecting  tejun  consisting  of  a  medical  officer,  a  nurse, 
and  seven  enlisted  technicians,  two  of  whom  would  also  act  as  drivers. 

c.  Laboratory  procedures,  including  serology,  malaria  testing,  and  blood 
grouping  would  be  done  by  the  collecting  teams. 
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d.  Blood  woidd  be  sent  as  far  forward  as  field  hospitals,  upon  request, 
in  refrigerators  mounted  on  trucks.  It  would  be  handled  by  a  distributing  or 
delivery  team  of  two  enlisted  men. 

e.  A  transfusion  officer  in  each  unit  would  be  responsible  for  maintaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  blood  and  for  its  administration.  The  remainder  of 
the  transfusion  team  in  each  unit  would  consist  of  a  nurse  and  three  enlisted 
technicians.  It  was  essential  that  all  transfusion  officers  and  other  personnel 
be  well  trained  for  this  special  work. 

f.  A  transfusion  officer  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  theater  surgeon 
would  be  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  collecting  team  and  for  all  other 
activities  concerned  with  blood  within  the  theater. 

3.  Transportation  for  the  collecting  team  would  consist  of  a  truck  or 
ambulance  to  transport  personnel  and  a  K-ton  truck  for  equipment  and 
refrigerators.  Transportation  for  the  delivery  team  would  consist  of  a  similar 
truck  for  refrigerators. 

4.  Other  equipment  would  consist  of: 

a.  An  electric  refrigerator  to  operate  on  110  volts,  or  on  usual  power  outlets,  or  on  a 
750-watt  generator.  The  refrigerator  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  from  36  to  50  bottles 
of  stored  blood  and  should  maintain  a  temperature  range  of  46.4°  to  50.0°  F.  (8°  to  10°  C.). 

b.  One-liter  vacuum  bottles  containing  500  cc.  of  Alsever’s  solution.' 

c.  Collecting  sets  consisting  of  a  20-inch  length  of  }i-  or  Me-inch  rubber  tubing,  with 
two  17-gage  needles. 

d.  Dispensing  sets  consisting  of  expendable  glass  housing  with  metal  filter  and 
rubber  tubing. 

In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  The  Sui^eon  General  on  21  April  1944, 
General  Rankin  repeated  the  information  in  Colonel  Kendrick’s  memorandum 
of  17  April  concerning  the  relative  limitations  of  plasma  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  stored  blood  for  combat  casualties  (W).  He  also  stressed  the 
need  for  standardizing  methods  and  equipment  for  the  collection  and  storage 
of  blood  in  all  theaters,  in  keeping  with  military  requirements. 

REQUEST  FOR  OVERSEA  MISSION 

In  the  memorandum  just  mentioned.  General  Rankin  requested  that 
Colonel  Kendrick  be  ordered  to  the  Southwest  Pacific,  to  carry  out  the  study 
proposed  in  the  latter’s  memorandum  of  17  April,  to  study  blood  and  plasma 
requirements,  and  to  investigate  the  use  of  albumin  and  other  byproducts  of 
the  plasma-blood  program.  General  Rankin  recommended  that  when  this 
mission  had  been  completed,  techniques  and  equipment  be  standardized  in 
the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  the  use  of  replacement  fluids  in  all 
theaters  of  operations. 


>  By  this  time,  Alsever’s  solution  was  being  used  in  the  Zone  o(  Interior  in  piace  of  Denstedt’s  or  other  solutions. 
Its  use  had  been  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  In  September  1943  (p.  467),  but  its  replacement  by 
ACD  (acld-citrate.dextrose)  solution  was  not  recommended  until  November  1944,  3  months  after  the  airlift  to  the 
European  theater  had  become  operational  fp.  226). 
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The  justification  for  the  mission  and  for  the  selection  of  the  area  in  which 
it  was  to  be  carried  out  was  that  no  one  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  had  had  the 
training  and  experience  necessary  to  train  the  personnel  required  for  a  blood 
program,  supervise  equipment,  and  organize  an  efficient  transfusion  service. 
Colonel  Kendrick,  General  Rankin’s  memorandum  continued,  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  blood  and  plasma  program  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  from  its 
onset.  If  plans  could  be  made  to  make  blood  av'ailable  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  over  long  distances,  in  the  face  of  difficult  terrain,  a  high  incidence  of 
malaria,  and  extreme  temperatures,  then  methods  of  providing  blood  in  other 
theaters  would  be  greatly  simplified.  Such  a  study  would  make  it  possible 
to  combine  labonuoiy  experiences  with  field  requirements  and  eventually  to 
standardize  equipment  and  methods  of  transfusion  for  the  entire  Army.^'® 

In  the  official  request  for  temporary  duty  for  Colonel  Kendrick  for  the 
mission  just  described,  which  was  made  on  4  May  1944,  it  was  stated  that 
the  trip  would  be  made  with  Capt.  Lloyd  R.  Xewhouser,  MC,  USX,  in  order 
to  coordinate  methods  and  equipment  for  the  use  of  blood  and  blood  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  the  Army  and  the  Xavy  and  thus  simplify  therapy  when  combined 
operations  were  undertaken. 

The  readiness  date  requested  for  this  mission  was  5  June  1944 — which 
was  the  day  before  D-day  in  Europe.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  it  might 
have  been  wiser  if  the  trip  had  been  made  to  the  European  theater.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  precise  information  was  then  available  about  the  date  of  D-day, 
and  the  need  for  guidance  in  the  Pacific  was  obviously  very  great. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  SURGERY  DIVISION,  OTSG 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Transfusion  Branch,  Sui’gery  Division,  OTSG, 
made  on  1  July  1944  for  fiscal  year  1944  {14),  the  section  dealing  with  blood  began 
with  the  statement  that,  although  plasma  had  been  supplied  to  the  Army  in 
adequate  quantities  since  1941,  the  need  for  blood  had  never  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  report  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiologj',  Army 
Medical  School,  in  the  dcvelopmen  of  a  closed  system  for  bleeding;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  preservative  solution  in  which  blood  could  be  stored  safelj'  for 
2  to  3  weeks;  the  developtnent  of  disposable  transfusion  sets;  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  refrigerating  equipment.  Although  all  of  this  equipment  was  avail¬ 
able  by  D-day  m  Europe,  G  June  1944,  and  stored  whole  blood  could  then  have 

»  Had  tlino  pprmittnl,  it  would  have  licen  profitable  to  study  tlie  suciessful  transfusion  service  and  l)loo<l  bank  in 
operation  in  tlie  Mediterranean  theater  (p.  400)  before  the  trip  to  the  Southwest  I’aclfic.  It  did  not,  and,  as  events  proved, 
there  was  argent  need  for  guidance  and  twip  In  the  Pacifle  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  tliat  Colonel  Kenilricfc  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  Instead  of  to  Europe  at  this  particular  time  Is  on  indication  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  date  set 
tor  I)-<lny.  Apparently,  as  late  as  May  1944,  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  did  not  have  this  inforniallon. 

>  It  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  as  early  as  31  May  1940  (//),  the  Committee  on  Transfusions,  NRC,  recognlred  the 
need  for  field  studies  in  the  blood  iirogram.  At  tlie  meeting  on  9  April  1943  (li),  the  subcommittee  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  qualified  fact-finding  group  to  make  field  studies,  on  tlie  grouml  that  its  own  work  had  reached  the 
point  that  it  could  no  longer  function  cllectlvcly  without  “more  precise  information  concerning  field  problems  and  comil- 
tions  imposed  by  the  mliitary  requlnonents  in  this  war"  (p.  79).  On  24  .Septemlier  1943,  the  suiicommittee  again  raised 
the  question  (1.1).  No  such  civilian  investigation  was  ever  undertaken,  probatily  liecaiise  The  Surgiain  Oeneral  was 
reluctant  to  ask  tor  the  neces-sary  clearances. 
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been  provided  for  field  use,  as  of  30  June  1944,  no  plan  had  been  approved  by 
The  Surgeon  General  for  collecting  and  supplying  blood  to  the  theaters,  eacli 
of  which  had  therefore  developed  its  own  plans. 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  the  report  continued,  the  Surgery  Division,  OTSG, 
had  proposed  to  The  Surgeon  General  a  plan  that  utilized  tested  and  approved 
equipment  and  that  provided  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  blood  in  oversea 
theaters.  The  plan  was  predicated  on  the  concept  that  blood  transfusion  and 
the  use  of  other  replacement  fluids  constituted  a  specialized  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine.  WeU-trained  technicians  were  necessary  to  collect  blood,  gi'oup  it 
correctly,  and  store  it  safely.  These  functions  could  not  be  delegated  to  un¬ 
trained  personnel,  for  errors  could  result  in  severe  and  even  fatal  reactions. 

The  plan  had  been  rejected  as  unessential  and  impractical  in  November 
1943.  In  June  1944,  the  report  concluded,  the  need  for  a  transfusion  service 
in  active  theaters  of  operations  was  even  more  apparent  than  it  had  been  in 
1943.  It  was  therefore  urgently  recommended  that  additional  thought  be 
given  to  preparing  and  adopting  a  simple  plan  to  make  blood  available  in 
every  theater,  using: 

1.  The  4-cu.  ft.  refrigerator  developed  daring  tlie  past  year. 

2.  The  expendable  recipient  set  now  available. 

3.  Alsever’s  solution  now  available  as  a  preservative. 

4.  The  collection  of  blood  by  a  closed  system. 

5.  ()  donors  exclusively. 

Part  III.  Initial  Activities  in  the  European  Theater 
INITIAL  PROVISION  OF  BLOOD  AND  PLASMA 

The  first  U.S.  troops  which  arrived  in  England,  in  January  1942,  had  no 
provision  for  blood  transfusion,  and  for  some  time  t})fiir  supplies  of  plasma 
were  entirely  inadequate.  The  deficiencies  were  easily  e.xplained:  Troops 
were  being  deployed,  or  arrangements  were  being  made  for  their  deplo3mient, 
all  over  the  world,  and  supply  ships  were  being  sunk. 

Arrangements  were  promptly  made  to  supply  blood  and  plasma  (at  first 
in  the  wet  form)  from  British  sources.  As  might  have  been  e.xpected,  certain 
difficulties  arose,  some  of  which  continued  into  1943  {15).  The  first  U.S. 
requests  for  plasma  were  e.xtravagantly  large.  vSome  individual  units  re¬ 
quested  plasma  and  blood  at  irregular  intervals  directly  from  British  blood 
centers  instead  of  procuring  them,  as  they  were  instructed  to,  through  U.S. 
Armv  medical  depots.  Also,  small  amounts  of  blood  wore  procured  from 
civilian  sources.  If  these  practices  had  not  been  stopped  at  once,  the  U.vS. 
Army  would  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  being  a  factor,  albeit  a  passive 
and  unwitting  factor,  in  the  disruption  of  the  well-organized  British  Army 
Transfusion  Service.  Fortunately,  relations  between  Brigadier  Whitby,  in 
charge  of  the  British  Transfusion  Service,  and  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Elliott 
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Figure  111. — Loft  to  right;  Col.  Klliott  C.  Cutler,  MC,  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  S. 
Muckciifuss,  MC,  and  Maj.  Robert  C.  Hardin,  MC,  summer  1!)44. 


at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  with  Dr.  Elmer  L.  DeGowin 
and  Dr.  Everett  D.  Idass  (p.  220),  was  placed  on  temporary  duty  at  the  British 
Army  Blood  Supjdy  Dej)ot,  Southmead  Hospital,  Bristol.  His  functions  were 
to  serve  as  liaison  supply  officer  and  to  gather  as  much  information  as  he  could 
about  the  British  system  of  procurement  and  handling  of  blood  and  blood 
products,  including  the  technical  details  of  collection,  processing,  storage,  and 
distribution.  Captain  Hardin  also  collected  data  concerning  British  methods 
of  treating  shock,  the  amounts  of  blood  and  plasma  required  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  battle  casualties,  and  the  management  of  casualties  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain  as  well  as  the  Battle  of  France.  Personal  contacts  with  the  officers 
who  had  had  these  experiences  proved  most  helpful. 

Captain  Hardin  also  studied  methods  of  training  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  blood  and  in  shock  and  resuscitation. 
.Special  coui'ses  were  conducted  for  this  purpose.  When  Col.  James  C.  Kim- 
brougli.  M(',  Chief.  Professictial  Services,  Office  of  the  Chief  .Surgeon.  ETOl’.SA, 
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investigated  the  possibility  of  a  few  I’.S.  inedieal  ofiieei’s  with  special  interest 
in  the  subject  attending  these  courses,  Brigadier  Whitby  replied  that  he  would 
be  deliglited  to  have  three  officers  attend  each  course.  He  thought  they  would 
provide  a  new  source  of  postlecture  argument,  which  would  be  both  instructive 
and  stimulating.  He  also  agreed  to  give  a  limited  number  of  courses  to  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  technicians.  1'he  courses  of  instruction 
continued  into  May  1944  and  were  attended  bj'  more  than  200  U.S.  officers. 
The  policy  paid  off  in  friendship  and  cooperation  as  well  as  in  dissemination 
of  knowledge. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSULTANT  ON  TRANSFUSION 

AND  SHOCK 

A  consultant  on  transfusion  aiitl  shock  was  even  more  necessary  in  the 
European  than  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  since  several  armies  operated  in 
it,  with  several  widely  separated  blood  bank  units  attached  to  them. 

The  question  first  came  up  on  2  January  1944,  when  Colonel  Kimbrough  was 
informed  by  Colonel  (^utler  of  the  provisions  for  the  whole  blootl  service.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  this  service  made 
it  essential  that  a  competent  officer  be  placed  in  charge  of  it.  On  5  January, 
General  Hawley  instructed  Col.  James  B.  Mason,  M(',  to  appoint  an  officer 
to  direct  the  whole  blood  service  in  the  theater  (/8).  It  was  highly  desirable 
that  he  be  appointed  promptly,  for  basic  <lecisions  had  already  been  taken  about 
the  service;  a  large  quantity  of  equipment  was  already  available;  and  personnel 
would  soon  be  a.ssigned.  This  wjus  therefore  the  time  for  a  director  to  take 
hold  of  the  service  and  wehl  the  separate  parts  into  a  whole.  The  officer 
nominated,  General  Hawley  specified,  must  be  a  forceful  executive,  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  Army  organization  and  operations,  and  must  be  qualified, 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  to  advise  on  the  use  of  whole  blood. 

Colonel  Mason  at  once  nominated  Captain  Hardin  for  the  position,  on  the. 
ground  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  acquisition  and 
processing  of  blood  than  any  other  officer  in  the  theater.  Brigadier  Whitby 
liad  written  Colonel  Cutler  on  several  occasions  of  the  assistance  he  (Captain 
Hardin)  had  been  to  him.  In  addition  to  handling  the  administrative  details 
of  U.S.  participation  in  the  courses  of  instruction  at  Southmead  Hospital,  he 
had  shared  in  the  work  of  the  depot;  delivered  lectures  on  transfusion  reactions, 
changes  in  stored  blood,  and  the  use  of  blood  sul)stitutes;  and  had  otherwise 
carried  part  of  the  teaching  load  during  the  year  he  worked  at  the  blood  bank. 
In  his  return  letter  to  Brigadier  Whitby,  Colonel  Cutler  had  said  he  expected 
to  make  great  use  of  Captain  Hardin  in  the  future,  as  an  a.ssistant  in  the 
Consultant  Service,  in  the  organization  of  shock  teams,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  hospital  blood  banks. 

Captain  Hardin  was  appointed  theater  transfusion  officer  on  7  February 
1944. 
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HOSPITAL  BLOOD  BANKS 
Authorization 

The  establishment  of  blood  banks  in  U-S.  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom 
first  arose  in  October  1942  and  was  the  subject  of  a  number  of  discussions 
thereafter  until  they  were  authorized  by  Circular  Letter  Xo.  51,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  5  April  1943  {19).  They  were  set  up  only  in 
general  hospitals.  Station  hospitals  employed  fresh  blood  as  the  need  arose, 
and  one  or  two  had  arrangements  to  secure  it  from  British  sources,  but  they 
were  not  authorized  to  store  blood. 

The  following  instructions  were  given  in  Circular  Letter  No.  51: 

1.  Only  U.S.  Army  personnel  should  be  used  as  donors  in  the  area  controlled  by  the 
British  Army  Transfusion  Service  (the  counties  of  which  were  listed). 

2.  In  other  areas,  general  hospitals  should  set  up  blood  banks  in  consultation  with  local 
civilian  medical  authorities,  using  civilian  donor  panels. 

3.  Neither  civilian  nor  military  donors  would  be  remunerated. 

■1.  Under  no  circumstances  were  British  Array  Transfusion  sets  to  be  used  with  civilian 
sets.  They  were  entirely  separate,  and  no  hospital  should  use  both. 


Progress  Report,  June  1943 

On  9  June  1943,  Captain  Hardin  reported  to  Colonel  Cutler  on  the  progress 
made  in  setting  up  blood  banks  in  general  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
follows  {20): 

1.  The  2d  General  Hospital  had  facilities  for  the  storage  of  whole  blood  and  had  oper¬ 
ated  a  small  bank  for  several  months.  The  civilian  donor  panel  allotted  to  it  by  the  British 
Army  Transfusion  Service  contained  the  names  of  about  800  persons  living  near  the  hospital 
and  was  augmented  by  hospital  personnel.  Bleedings  were  carried  out  once  weekly,  the 
number  of  donors  bled  being  determined  by  the  weekly  requirements.  This  hospital  was 
supplying  a  local  British  Emergency  Medical  Service  hospital  with  blood. 

2.  The  5th  General  Hospital  was  setting  up  its  bank.  It  had  been  supplied  with 
British  military  equipment  and  had  a  local  civilian  panel  of  800  persons,  augmented  by 
hospital  personnel.  Because  of  the  proximity  of  this  hospital  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  in 
Salisbury,  which  used  the  same  panel,  bleeding  would  be  carried  out  there,  by  teams  from 
both  hospitals,  on  the  scale  necessary  to  provide  the  blood  needed  for  both  institutions. 
The  addition  of  ir.S.  personnel  would  be  the  only  departure  from  the  previous  bleeding 
practice  in  this  location.  Adequate  refrigeration  was  available  at  the  5th  General  Hospital 
for  blood  storage. 

3.  The  30th  General  Hospital,  which  was  located  in  the  British  Emergency  Medical 
Service  area,  had  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  local  transfusion  authorities  in  Not¬ 
tingham,  from  which  it  received  20  pints  of  blood  every  2  weeks.  Emergency  supplies  beyond 
this  amount  were  obtained  from  either  the  Mansfield  General  Hospital  or  the  EMS  (Emer¬ 
gency  Medical  Service)  Laboratory  in  Nottingham.  The  30th  General  Hospital  staff 
reciprocated  this  assistance  by  furnishing  a  medical  officer  to  carry  out  bleedings  for  the  EMS 
laboratory  every  week  or  two.  To  date,  the  hospital  needs  had  averaged  only  5  pints  per 
week,  but  outdated,  unused  blood  was  returned  to  the  EMS  laboratory  for  processing  into 
plasma,  so  there  was  no  waste.  The  hospital  had  adequate  refrigeration  facilities. 
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4.  The  52d  General  Hospital,  which  was  also  located  in  the  EMS  area,  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  similar  to  those  of  the  30th  General  Hospital  with  local  civilian  laboratories  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Worcester.  It  received  4  pints  of  blood  per  week,  which  covered  present  needs, 
and  returned  outdated  blood  for  processing  into  plasma.  The  greatest  present  need  of  this 
hospital  was  for  an  electric  refrigerator  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  for  blood  storage. 

5.  The  67th  General  Hospital  had  arranged  for  a  blood  bank  with  a  civilian  panel  al¬ 
lotted  from  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service.  The  bank  would  cooperate  with  local 
civilian  hospitals  by  arrangements  similar  to  those  made  by  the  2d  and  4th  General  Hospitals. 

6.  The  298th  General  Hospital  could  now  supply  its  needs  directly  from  a  British  Army 
blood  supply  depot  because  of  its  location  only  5  miles  away.  At  present,  it  was  keeping 
four  bottles  of  type  O  blood  eonstantly  on  hand  for  emergencies  and  could  procure  more  if 
it  were  needed.  Outdated  blood  was  returned  for  salvage.  This  arrangement  was  more 
satisfactory  to  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service  than  the  allotment  of  a  civilian  panel 
to  the  hospital.  At  present,  the  demand  for  blood  was  not  sufficient  to  make  storage  in 
the  hospital  economical,  but  the  basic  organization  for  a  blood  bank  had  been  built  up  and 
equipment  for  it  provided.  The  sets  for  taking  and  giving  blood  had  been  manufactured 
in  the  hospital  from  salvaged  glassware. 


Operation 

The  details  of  operation  of  a  hospital  blood  bank  were  set  forth  in  Medical 
Bulletin  No.  14,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  ETOUSA,  for  1 
January  1944  (SI).  The  description  covered  organization,  equipment,  its 
cleansing  and  sterilization,  technique  of  bleeding,  blood  grouping,  and  technique 
of  administration. 

Hospitals  which  maintained  their  own  blood  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
developed  special  practices.  After  the  invasion,  for  instance,  the  182d  General 
Hospital  found  the  blood  donor  panel  maintained  from  its  own  personnel 
adequate  for  ordinary  circumstances  but  not  sufficient  when  convoys  arrived 
and  large  amounts  of  blood  were  needed.  An  arrangement  was  therefore  worked 
out  with  personnel  of  the  nearby  G-18  depot  to  supply  the  blood  needed  at 
these  times.  The  men  on  this  panel  were  already  typed,  serologic  tests  had 
been  run  on  them,  and  their  medical  histories  had  been  reviewed.  Wlien  the 
blood  was  needed,  therefore,  it  could  be  drawn  and  administered  at  once.  This 
hospital  did  not  store  blood  between  convoys. 

INCREASING  AWARENESS  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER  OF 
THE  NEED  FOR  WHOLE  BLOOD 

The  blood  program  in  the  European  theater  developed  along  two  lines. 
One  was  the  increasing  realization  of  the  necessity  for  blood  rather  than  plasma 
in  the  management  of  wounded  men  (though  the  complete  realization  did  not 
come  until  after  D-day).  The  other  was  the  increasing  realization  that  local 
supplies  of  blood  could  not  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  theater  and  that 
blood  inust  be  flown  to  the  theater  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  (though  again  it 
was  not  \mtil  after  D-day  that  the  full  realization  came). 
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During  1942,  as  just  indicated,  there  was  no  blood  program,  as  sucli,  in 
the  European  theater.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  for  whole  blood 
began  to  take  expression  early  in  1943  and  is  best  described  chronologically.® 

1943 

January-April. — On  29  January  1943,  in  a  memorandum  to  Dr.  P.  L. 
Mollison,  British  Blood  Transfusion  Service,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  William  S. 
Middleton,  MC,  Senior  Consultant  in  Medicine,  ETOUSA,  thought  there 
might  develop  “a  swing  toward  whole  blood  transfusions"  (22).  “Actually," 
he  continued,  “we  sense  a  movement  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time.” 
The  British,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  54),  had  appreciated  this  necessity 
almost  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  more  than  3  years  ago. 

When  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  firet  directed  that  provision  be  made 
to  supply  whole  blood  for  combat  casualties,  in  Jidy  1943,  he  did  not  mention 
the  possibility  of  securing  blood  from  the  United  States.  The  omission  is 
explained  in  a  letter  written  to  Col.  John  Boyd  Coates,  Jr.,  MC,  Editor  in  Chief 
of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  in  World  War  II,  which 
is  appended  to  the  official  diary  of  Colonel  Cutler,  Senior  Consultant  in  Surgery, 
European  theater,  in  the  second  of  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  surgical  con¬ 
sultant  system  in  this  historical  series  (23).  There  is  a  strong  implication, 
General  Hawley  wrote,  in  some  sections  of  this  diary,  that  his  own  disapproval 
of  certain  recommendations  made  by  the  consultants  was  purely  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  The  explanation  is  that  throughout  the  war  he  frequently  had 
top  secret  information  that  he  could  not  share  with  even  his  deputy.  Many 
of  his  adverse  decisions  were  based  upon  such  information.  An  example  was 
his  reluctance  in  1943  and  in  1944,  before  D-day,  to  attempt  to  obtain  whole 
blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior.  For  this,  there  were  two  reasons.  The  first 
was  that  the  transatlantic  airlift  in  1943  was  so  limited  and  so  restricted  by 
priorities  that  it  could  not  take  on  any  additional  load.  The  second  reason 
was  that  The  Surgeon  General  had  told  him  flatly  that  he  would  not  approve 
of  flying  blood  overseas. 

The  Surgeon  General’s  opposition  to  the  plan  was  made  official  on  8  April 
1943,  when  a  radiogram  was  received  from  The  Adjutant  General,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  stating  that  no  whole  blood  could  be  expected  in  the  theater  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior. 

When  General  Hawley  first  directed  that  steps  be  taken  to  procure  whole 
blood  for  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  probably  no  really  serious 
consideration,  or  at  least  no  general  consideration,  of  securing  blood  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior  on  the  part  of  those  whose  task  it  was  to  implement  his  orders. 
All  the  planning  was  based  on  securing  the  required  blood  from  troops  in  the 


>  The  organization  of  t)ie  ETOUSA  nlood  Bank  at  the  ISM  Station  Hospital  was  proceeding  at  the  same  time  that 
the  events  related  in  this  section  were  occurring.  For  reasons  of  continuity  of  narration,  however,  the  lilstory  of  the  blood 
bank  Is  told  in  a  separate  section  (p.  498). 
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thoator,  with  perhaps  sonic  donations  from  civilian  sources.  At  intervals, 
however,  the  possibility  of  procurement  of  blood  from  the  United  States  was 
brought  up,  sometimes  tentatively,  sometimes  with  real  conviction,  as  the 
following  facts  show: 

Early  in  1943,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Pnifessional  Services  Division, 
Oflice  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  that  medical  officei-s  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater  were  reluctant  to  use  plasma  in  forward  areas,  even  though  it 
was  difhcult  to  obtain  whole  blood  for  transfusion.  The  chief  purpose  of  blood 
was  to  increase  the  o.xygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  casualty  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  sujiport  him  through  snidery,  ami  plans  must  therefore  be  made  to 
use  blood  “up  the  line.”  It  was  recommended  that  a  supply  of  blood  be  made 
available  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  also  from  sources  in  the  United  States. 

May. — On  10  May  1943,  in  a  memorandum  to  General  Hawley,  Colonel 
Cutler  discussed  information  he  had  secured  in  recent  conferences  with  Briga¬ 
dier  Whitby.  He  mentioned  three  possible  sources  of  blood  for  the  treatment 
of  shock 

1.  Lightly  wounded  casualties  could  be  bled  in  the  frontlines.  The 
transfusion  laboratory  teams  of  mobile  surgical  units  were  provided  with 
equipment  for  drawing  and  administering  blood.  Possibly,  if  the  blood  were 
used  judiciously,  these  teams  might  bo  able  to  collect  all  that  would  be  needed, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  British  e.xperiencc,  this  source  must  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  sufficient,  and  plans  must  be  made  for  a  supplementary  supply. 

2.  Blood  secured  from  base  ami  service  troops  in  rear  areas  could  be 
transported  to  the  front  by  an  organization  similar  to,  and  perhaps  patterned 
after,  the  British  Blood  Transfusion  Service  (p.  16). 

Blood  collected  in  this  manner  had  to  be  processed ;  that  is,  it  had  to  bo 
retyped  and  tested  serologically,  and  glucose  had  to  be  added  to  it.  When  it 
was  properly  refrigerated,  it  was  useful  for  a  minimum  of  14,  and  a  maximum 
of  21,  days.  Equipment  was  necessary  for  typing  and  serologic  tests,  and 
refrigeration  was  required  for  the  laboratory  in  which  the  processing  was  done. 

Blood  thus  secured  could  be  delivered  to  frontline  units  by  air  or  surface 
transport,  but  precautions  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  at  temperatures  below 
42.8®  F,  (6®  C.)  at  all  times  and  also  above  freezing.  A  supply  dump  would  be 
necessary  behind  frontline  forces  to  handle  blood  and  distribute  it  to  the 
transfusion  teams  in  the  forward  area.  Such  a  unit  might  well  be  patterned 
after  the  British  base  transfusion  unit,  which  was  also  equipped  to  manufacture 
glucose  and  physiologic  salt  solutions  and  to  recondition  and  sterilize  all 
apparatus. 

3.  Blood  procured  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  represented  the  lan?est  pool 
available.  Supplies  from  this  source  could  enter  the  transfusion  service  over¬ 
seas  either  at  the  laboratory  where  blood  drawn  from  troops  was  processed  or 
at  the  forward  dump.  Refrigeration  presented  special  problems,  for  the  blood 
must  at  all  times  be  kept  within  the  temperature  range  just  stated.  Noncthe- 
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less,  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  fly  blood  over  the  distance  involved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  transportation  of  blood  by  plane  was  possibly  less  harmful  than 
transportation  by  road. 

June. — On  5  June  1943,  Captain  Hardin  sent  a  memorandum  to  Colonel 
Cutler  discussing  blood  procurement  as  follows  {25)'. 

1.  Blood  could  be  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  base  and  SOS 
(Services  of  Supply)  troops,  but  these  troops,  scattered  as  they  were  over  a 
wide  area,  would  furnish  a  somewhat  problematical  source  of  supply.  More¬ 
over,  because  blood  would  be  most  needed  then,  they  would  have  to  be  bled 
during  periods  of  combat  activity,  when  they  would  be  least  available.  If  a 
constant  stream  of  donors  was  made  available,  it  was  estimated  that  a  single 
team  could  bleed  up  to  150  men  a  day. 

2.  Blood  might  also  be  collected  from  British  civilians,  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  furnish  a  more  reliable  source,  but  this  plan  had  numerous  complications. 

3.  If  blood  were  collected  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  it  must  be  delivered  to 
the  theater  by  airlift.  Its  collection,  processing,  and  initial  delivery  to  a  depot 
in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  the  function  of  any  appointed  agency  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior.  Its  reception,  interval  storage,  and  distribution  to  labora¬ 
tory  transfusion  teams,  base  units,  or  both  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  Kingdom  blood  depot  but  would  differ  in  no  way  from  the  organization 
for  the  distribution  of  blood  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  receiving 
depot  would  necessarily  be  located  near  an  airport,  and  adequate  refrigeration 
must  be  provided  for  the  blood  from  the  time  it  was  offloaded  from  the  plane 
until  it  was  used. 

At  a  conference  with  his  consultants  on  23  June  1943,  General  Hawley 
told  them  that  blood  used  in  the  theater  must  be  collected  locally;  it  could  not 
be  procured  from  the  United  States.®  They  were  to  consult  with  the  British 
concerning  its  preservation  and  storage. 

August. — In  a  memorandum  for  the  record  dated  29  August  1943  and 
entitled  “Project,”  Colonel  Cutler  dealt  at  length  with  the  procurement, 
storage,  and  supply  of  whole  blood  for  combat  troops  in  the  theater  {26). 
There  was  an  overwhelming  necessity  for  the  blood,  he  stated,  and  a  central 
blood  bank  was  essential.  Blood  secured  from  lightly  wounded  soldiers  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  forward  areas.  Blood  from  the  2k)ne  of 
Interior  was  not  mentioned. 

An  attached  appendix,  prepared  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Ralph  S.  Muck- 
enfuss,  MC,  Commanding  Officer,  1st  Medical  Laboratory,  dealt  with  technical 
considerations  of  procurement,  storage,  equipment,  records,  and  issue.  SOS 
troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  stated,  would  provide  a  sufficient  source 
of  supply  for  the  O  blood  required. 

•  Here  and  elsewhere,  this  statement  is  repeated  as  a  matter  of  record.  In  the  light  ot  the  information  Oenerai  Hawte; 
had  had  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Generai  through  The  Adjutant  General  (p.  47J),  there  would  have  been  no  point 
to  his  encouraging  the  possibility  of  securing  blood  horn  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
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In  an  undated  '  memorandum,  apparently  also  prepared  in  the  summer  of 
1943,  Colonel  Cutler  discussed  the  blood  program  in  the  theater  in  the  light  of 
the  British  experience  and  practices  and  on  the  basis  of  Captain  Hardin’s 
experience  as  U.S.  liaison  supply  olRccr  at  the  British  Blood  Supply  Depot. 
The  plan  was  as  follows; 

1.  The  source  of  the  blood  was  to  bo  “suitable  [meaning  type  O]  volunteer 
donors  from  SOS  units.” 

2.  Base  section  commanders  would  cause  unit  commanders  under  their 
jurisdiction  to  obtain  lists  of  men  with  type  O  blood.  They  would  also  desig¬ 
nate  hospitals  to  be  used  as  bleeding  centers. 

3.  On  call  from  the  commanding  general,  SOS  base  section  commanders 
would  assemble  the  required  number  of  tionors  at  specified  centers,  where 
bleeding  teams  dispatched  from  the  medical  blood  depot  would  withdraw  400 
cc.  of  blood  from  each  donor. 

In  an  undated  memorandum  for  the  record  apparently  prepared  about 
this  time,  Colonel  Cutler  set  forth  additional  aspects  of  the  blood  program  for 
the  theater.  It  seemed  desirable  to  have  for  casualties  in  the  field  additional 
supplies  of  refrigerated  fresh  whole  blood  originating  either  in  the  United  States 
or  from  SOS  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  it 
would  require: 

1.  The  sotting  up  of  bleeding  centers  cither  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Zone  of  Interior. 

2.  The  transportation  of  blood  in  refrigerated  airplanes  to  the  Continent. 

3.  The  use  of  refrigerated  trucks  to  take  the  blood  up  the  line  to  medical 
installations,  which  must  have  facilities  to  provide  refrigerated  storage  for  it. 

In  essence  the  plan  outlined  in  this  memorandum,  presumably  written  in 
early  August  1943,  was  the  plan  by  which,  a  year  later,  blood  began  to  be 
provided  for  the  European  theater. 

Later  in  the  same  memorandum,  Colonel  Cutler  pointed  out  that  unless 
and  until  air  supremacy  was  established,  so  that  blood  could  bo  flown  to  the 
Continent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  blood  was  needed  would  have 
to  be  obtained  on  the  hoof,  from  SOS  troops  or  walking  wounded. 

Colonel  Cutler  did  not  again  mention  the  possibility  of  securing  blood 
from  the  United  States  in  a  number  of  additional  memorandums  on  transfusion 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  nor  was  this  possibility  mentioned  in  other 
memorandums  or  at  meetings  dealing  with  blood  supply  and  the  blood  bank. 

November. — On  13  November  1943,  in  a  memorandum  for  the  record. 
Colonel  Cutler  (;?7)  took  the  position  that  all  general  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  either  set  up  their  own  blood  banks  or  “join  in”  with  local 
British  banks  from  which  they  could  secure  blood.  The  chief  point,  ho  said, 
was  to  have  blood  available.  Ilis  final  remark,  that  the  chief  point  was  to  have 


» Dr.  Cutlor’s  doalli  shortly  attcr  the  war  has  made  It  impossible  to  supply  missing  dates  or  settle  eertaio  otlier 
questions  which  have  arisen  In  the  preparation  o(  this  section.  Ills  olllcl.al  diary  has  proved  a  very  useful  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  hut  some  entries,  ns  might  l)e  expected,  would  benefit  by  clarlflentlon  that  cannot  now  lx*  obtained. 
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blood  available,  was  an  indication  of  the  growing  realization  of  the  importance 
of  this  substance. 

On  this  same  date,  Colonel  Cutler  also  wrote  Colonel  Mason,  Chief, 
Operations  Division,  OflBcc  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  that  he  was  concerned  over 
what  might  happen  if  a  major  attack  should  begin  and  great  numbers  of 
casualties  be  brought  to  England  in  need  of  blood  {28).  On  18  November, 
Colonel  Mason  replied  that  plans  for  the  distribution  of  whole  blood  provided 
for  emergency  supplies  to  station  and  general  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom 
{29).  Under  normal  circumstances,  each  hospital  could  provide  enough  blood 
from  donors  available  in  and  about  hospitals. 

On  26  November  1943,  General  Hawley  prepared  a  memorandum  for  the 
Commanding  General,  SOS,  ETOUSA,  in  which  he  stated  the  need  for  whole 
blood  for  combat  troops  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  blood  bank  to  be  main¬ 
tained  with  blood  collected  from  SOS  troops  {30).  He  thought  that  blood 
should  be  provided  as  far  forward  as  division  clearing  stations. 

December. — On  3  December  1943,  Colonel  Mason  informed  General 
Hawley  that  the  blood  bank  which  he  desired  to  have  established  was  now  so 
completely  planned  that  the  service  would  be  ready  to  function  on  D-day. 
Base  section  commands  would  be  requested  to  set  up  panels  of  donors.  Blood 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior  was  not  mentioned. 

On  18  December  1943,  General  Hawley  again  informed  the  Commanding 
General,  SOS,  ETOUSA,  of  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  whole  blood  for 
combat  troops  in  the  theater  {31).  He  emphasized  that  an  unfailing  source  of 
whole  blood  would  be  necessary,  but,  in  his  recommendations  for  the  transfusion 
service,  he  mentioned  only  voluntary  donations  from  SOS  troops.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  supplying  blood  by  plane  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  again  was  not 
mentioned. 

1944 

January. — On  2  January  1944,  the  Commanding  General,  1st  Army 
Group,  was  informed  by  Headquarters,  ETOUSA,  that  the  provision  of  whole 
blood  for  combat  casualties  had  been  approved  for  all  echelons  down  to  and 
including  division  clearing  stations  {32).  Whole  blood  would  be  considered 
an  item  of  medical  supply;  it  would  be  distributed  through  medical  supply 
channels,  and  would  be  given  the  highest  priority  in  transportation.  Provision 
was  made  for  equipment  and  personnel  for  a  transfusion  service  for  each  army 
without  requisition  (p.  543).® 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication.  Colonel  Kimbrough  recommended 
that  the  chief  consultants  in  medicine  and  surgery  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory  present  to  the  Chief  Surgeon  a  concrete  plan 
for  the  operation  of  the  stipulated  transfusion  service. 

•  with  the  conversion  of  the  152d  Station  Hospital  to  the  theater  blood  bank,  this  provision  was  promptly  abrogated. 
Also,  although  approval  was  given  for  the  use  of  blood  in  clearing  stations,  it  was  seldom  if  ever  provided  in  them  because 
it  was  Immediately  available  in  platoons  of  field  hospitals,  and  its  use  was  more  practical  and  more  efficient  in  the 
hospitals. 
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On  2  January  1944,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Richard  V.  Ebert,  MC,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  for  the  attention  of  Colonel  Cutler, 
the  agenda  of  a  meeting  he  had  attended  on  6  December  1943  in  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General  in  Washington  (p.  194).  It  was  shortly  before  this  meet¬ 
ing  that  The  Surgeon  General  had  declined  to  consider  the  collection  of  blood 
in  the  United  States  for  the  European  theater  and  its  transportation  thereto 
by  air  (p.  465). 

It  was  The  Surgeon  General’s  opinion,  reported  Major  Ebert,  that  shocked 
tients  could  be  suitably  treated  with  plasma  and  that  whole  blood  was 
therefore  not  necessary  in  most  forward  areas,  certainly  not  forward  of  ev'acua- 
tion  or  field  hospitals.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  transfusion 
services  should  be  established  in  each  hospital  and  that  these  services  should 
be  responsible  for  everything  connected  with  transfusions,  including  the 
formation  of  a  donor  panel. 

March. — ^As  D-day  drew  nearer,  unsettling  thoughts  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  arrangements  for  supplying  blood  for  wounded  casualties  apparently 
began  to  cross  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  their  care. 

On  31  March  1944,  Colonel  Cutler  wrote  to  Colonel  Kimbrough  that  he 
had  discussed  with  Colonel  Muckenfuss  and  Major  Hardin  the  possible  exten¬ 
sion  of  blood  production.  He  believed  that  present  capacities  were  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  he  was  having  a  memorandum  prepared  showing  what  would 
be  needed  in  the  way  of  personnel  and  equipment  if  they  had  to  be  expanded 
(33).  The  trial  distribution  of  blood  to  hospitals  in  East  Anglia,  mentioned 
in  this  memorandum  as  to  be  hehl  shortly,  never  took  place. 

April. — On  1  April  1944,  at  a  meeting  at  the  blood  bank  at  Salisbury  (34), 
the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  bank  to  furnish  sufficient  quantities  of  blood 
for  operations  on  the  Continent  was  discussed  in  great  detail  by  the  committee 
responsible  for  the  blood  program.® 

When  planning  began  in  the  summer  of  1943,  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the 
probable  requirements  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  because  there  were  no 
experience  tables  to  furnish  guidance.  Figures  from  North  Africa  were  not 
yet  available.  The  only  definitive  figures,  in  fact,  were  those  reported  by  the 
British  Blood  Transfusion  Service,  which  had  operated  with  the  Middle  East 
command.  They  indicated  that  a  ratio  of  1  pint  of  blood  for  each  10  casualties 
would  be  adequate,  and  planning  was  begun  on  this  basis. 

For  D-l-90,  the  period  on  which  all  planning  for  Operation  OVERLORD 
was  based,  casualties  on  the  Continent  were  expected  to  average  1,875  per 
day,  which  would  mean,  allowing  500  cc.  of  blood  for  each  casualty  in  shock 
(estimated  at  20  percent  of  the  total  number),  that  200  pints  of  blood  per  day 
would  be  required. 

Bank  personnel  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  200  pints  of 
blood  a  day  for  90  days,  a  total  of  18,000  pints,  and  to  collect  a  maximum  of 


'  Unless  otherwise  identified,  material  in  the  following  pages  is  derived  from  the  official  diary  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank  (Sf). 
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600  pints  per  day  for  shorter  periods.  Storage  space  for  3,000  pints  of  blood 
was  available,  and  the  blood  could  be  stored  for  a  maximum  period  of  14  days 
before  use. 

The  original  plan  was  to  provide  1,000  pints  of  blood  between  D-day  and 
D-1-5.  On  D-f-6,  600  pints  would  be  provided,  and  on  the  following  day, 
from  200  to  600  pints.  These  quantities  were  considered  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  likely  to  be  required,  and  it  would  therefore  not  be  necessary  for  the 
collecting  teams  to  work  at  full  capacity  during  this  period.  Each  team  could 
collect  120  pints  of  blood  daily  if  a  constant  stream  of  donors  were  made 
available. 

A  single  citation  of  statistics  will  make  clear  how  far  the  actualities  of 
combat  were  from  the  original  planning  {35).  By  20  Julj  944,  46,918  casual¬ 
ties  had  been  admitted  to  medical  installations  of  the  First  U.S.  Army  on  the 
far  shore,  and  15,250  pints  of  blood  had  been  delivered,  a  ratio  of  1  pint  to 
3.06  wounded.  Of  the  total  number  of  wounded  up  to  this  date,  22,768  were 
seriously  wounded,  which  changes  the  ratio  of  pints  of  whole  blood  to  wounded 
to  1 : 1.48.  Later,  the  ratio  was  to  be  1:1. 

The  plans  called  for  the  bleeding  of  base  troops  (SOS  and  Air  Forces).  In 
late  summer  of  1943,  a  study  of  the  SOS  troop  basis  indicated  that  by  D-day, 
which  it  was  then  thought  would  be  in  May  1944,  there  would  be  approximately 
350,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  theater.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this 
group  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  80,000  men  with  type  O  blood,  of  whom 
some  60,000  would  be  available  as  donors.  Each  of  them  would  donate  four 
times.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  the  capacity  of  the  panel  was  set  at 
240,000  pints  annually. 

At  the  1  April  1944  conference  at  Salisbury,  new  figures  were  quoted  that 
had  been  secured  by  General  Hawley  in  a  teleprinter  conversation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  on  7  March  1944.  They  cast  serious  doubts 
upon  these  estimates.  In  view  of  the  alarming  reduction  in  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  donor  panel  which  had  been  indicated  by  General  Hawley’s  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  troop  strengths  and  troop  movements,  it  was  recommended  that  steps 
be  taken  immediately  to  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  whole  blood,  type  O,  from 
the  United  States.  The  committee  did  not  consider  that  even  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  panel  of  donors  from  the  Eighth  Air  Force  would  solve  the  problem. 
It  also  recommended  that  the  blood  bank  at  once  increase  its  normal  daily 
processing  capacity  to  a  minimum  of  500  pints. 

At  another  conference  on  blood  supply  on  5  April  1944,  Colonel  Kim¬ 
brough  again  called  attention  to  the  plans  previously  described  for  flying  blood 
from  the  United  States  to  the  European  theater.  In  a  report  to  General 
Hawley,  Colonel  Kimbrough  repeated  this  recommendation  and  recommended 
its  implementation,  for  a  number  of  reasons  {36):  The  donor  response  from 
SOS  units  had  been  extremely  disappointing;  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
troops  had  volunteered.  As  the  invasion  would  proceed  and  more  and  more 
troops  would  be  sent  to  the  Continent,  the  pool  of  donors  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  become  progressively  smaller,  though  it  would  increase  in  forward 
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areas,  where  blood  procured  on  the  hoof  might  perhaps  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Finally,  the  capacity  of  the  blood  bank  was  then  only  200  pints 
daily,  against  an  estimated  total  daily  requirement  after  D-day  of  500  pints. 
In  view  of  reports  from  the  Mediterranean  theater  of  the  increasing  use  of 
whole  blood,  it  was  highly  probable  that  this  estimate  was  too  low.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  thought  that  a  ratio  of  three  units  of  plasma  to  one  of 
blood,  or  even  five  units  of  plasma  to  one  of  blood,  would  be  adequate.'® 

When  discussions  of  the  blood  program  began  in  the  European  theater, 
the  prewar  ideas  of  the  total  value  of  plasma  were  simply  carried  over  into  the 
planning,  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  North  African  theater  in  1942  and  early 
1943.  In  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  however,  the  experience  had  not  borne  out 
the  concept  that  plasma  could  be  substituted  for  whole  blood  {37,  38).  At  the 
present  time,  large  quantities  of  blood,  sometimes  as  much  as  4,000  cc.,  were 
being  used,  the  objective  being  to  bring  the  red  blood  cell  count  up  to  4  million 
per  cu.  mm.  within  12  to  24  hours  after  wounding. 

The  experience  of  the  North  African  theater  gradually  became  known  in 
the  European  theater,  but  its  full  impact  was  not  realized  until  Col.  Thomas 
J.  Hartford,  MC,  Executiv'e  Ofiicer,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  1st  Army  Group, 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Italy  in  March  1944  (39).  He  brought  the  disquieting 
news  for  those  planning  the  blood  supply  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent 
that  1  pint  of  whole  blood  was  now  considered  necessary  for  each  2.2  wounded 
(table  17)  rather  than  the  1:8  or  1:10  originally  estimated.  This  seemed  to 
Colonel  Kimbrough  an  excessive  estimate  which  required  reconsideration, 
though  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  criticize  data  obtained  from  battlefield 
experience. 

In  his  6  April  report  to  General  Hawley,  Colonel  Kimbrough  analyzed 
present  plans  for  the  blood  supply  for  the  invasion  as  follows:  On  D-day,  from 
previous  collections,  4,200  pints  would  be  available.  For  the  next  7  days, 
the  bank  would  collect  500  pints  daily.  After  this  time,  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  daily  blood  supply  from  the  bank  could  not  exceed  200  pints. 

The  amounts  of  blood  required  by  the  new  estimates.  Colonel  Kimbrough 
concluded,  could  not  possibly  be  met  with  the  present  facilities  of  the  ETOUSA 
Blood  Bank  or  the  limited  pool  of  donors  available.  A  stronger  directive  was 
being  prepared  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  larger  panel  of  donors.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  offer  to  pay  the  troops  for  their  donations,  or  to  give  them  whisky 
as  an  incentive.  It  might  also  be  necessary  to  build  a  laboratory  on  the  far 
shore,  to  care  for  the  increased  needs.  In  Colonel  Muckenfuss’  opinion,  this 
could  not  be  done  in  less  than  90  days.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  however, 
seemed  to  be  the  procurement  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

At  another  conference  on  7  April  1944,  a  somewhat  more  optimistic  spirit 
prevailed.  It  was  hoped  that  a  second  letter  to  base  section  commanders  from 
Headquarters,  SOS,  would  inspire  more  donors  to  contribute.  With  an  im¬ 
proved  donor  r.;3ponse,  and  with  the  period  immediately  after  D-day  provided 

'•  Additional  details  ol  the  .5  April  1944  conference  are  discussed  with  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  In  the  section  con¬ 
cerned  with  planninK  tor  Operation  OVERLORD. 
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Table  17. —  Use  of  blood  by  U.S.  troops  in  Italy,  1  September  1943-25  February  1944  * 


Unit  and  p<-riod  of  timo 

Casualties 

Transfusions 

Ratio 

Evacuation  hospitals.  - _  _  _ 

13,  763 

1,  044 

3,  060 

1,  571 

1;4.5 
1.5;  1 

Field  hospitals _ _  _  .  _  _ 

Total _ 

14,  807 

1;3.2 

94th  Evacuation  Hospital; 

23  September-9  October _  _ _ 

13  October-6  November.  .  .  _ 

7  November-12  January _  .  ..  .. 

Anzio  beachhead,  22  January-25  February; 

British _  _  _ _  _ 

411 

499 

1,863 

3,  527 

4,  523 

56 

150 

840 

2  1,  262 

2  2,  456 

1;8 

1;3.3 

1;  2.2 

1 ;  2.79 
1;  1.85 

United  States.  .  _.  .  __  _ _ 

>  PlAsma  usually  used:  3.54  units  plasma  to  1  pint  blood. 

>  Bottles  of  blood  used. 

Note. — The  ratio  is  actually  blood  to  total  casualties.  While  I  was  there,  they  were  sending  100  bottles  of  blood  a 
day  to  Anzio.  The  amount  used,  especially  early,  does  not  represent  the  amount  required  or  desired  but  in  many  instances 
the  amount  available.  Another  fact  that  is  significant  is  that  high  explosives  accounted  for  S27  of  the  battle  casualties 
admitted  to  any  of  the  hospitals  during  the  i)eriod  September-January  in  this  theater.— T.  J.  II. 

Source:  Officiat  Diary,  152d  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  1944-45. 


for,  it  was  thought  that  enough  blood  could  be  collected  daily  to  satisfy  the 
estimated  demand  until  D+60.  Then,  additional  teams  and  donors  would 
have  to  be  added. 

An  extended  discussion  of  equipment  brought  out  another  diflBculty:  The 
normal  200-pints-per-day  capacity  of  the  blood  bank  could  be  increased  to  500 
to  600  pints  for  a  few  days,  but  by  the  10th  day,  at  the  latest,  the  output  ivould 
have  to  be  reduced  because  the  limited  supply  of  giving  sets  could  not  be 
rotated  fast  enough. 

Colonel  Kimbrough  was  also  concerned  about  the  longevity  of  whole  blood 
with  the  preservatives  then  in  use.  The  average  useful  life  was  not  more  than 
10  days,  and  he  had  been  informed  that,  even  under  optimum  conditions,  blood 
could  not  be  delivered  to  the  front  in  less  than  10  days  after  it  had  been  drawn. 

General  Hawley,  who  was  kept  informed  of  these  -various  developments, 
expressed  himself  as  much  concerned  over  them.  In  view  of  the  limited  useful 
life  of  whole  blood  and  the  impossibility  of  its  reaching  the  front  in  less  than 
that  lifespan  (10  days),  he  did  not  think  the  average  usable  life  of  blood  at  the 
front  could  be  more  than  6  days,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  estimate  it  as  5  days. 
From  the  practical  standpoint,  this  meant  that  the  blood  bank  must  be  able 
to  replace  the  total  demands  at  the  front  every  8  days.  In  spite  of  Colonel 
Kimbrough’s  opinion  that  this  could  be  done.  General  Hawley  doubted  it. 

Table  18  contains  the  estimates  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Planning  Branch,  Operations  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  on  6  April 
1944  for  “firm  figures”  for  the  blood  requirements  from  D-day  to  D  +  OO  {39). 
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Table  IS.— Estimated  demands  for  whole  blood,  29  April  1944  ' 


Period  of  time 

Casualties 

Kstlinated  demands 

Total 

Dally 

D-day  to  D-f-3 _  _ 

Kumbtr 

16,  879 
4,  770 

Pint# 

844 

136 

D  +  4  to  D+10 _ _ 

Total _  _ 

21,649 

4,  330 

394 

D+11  to  D-f-20 _ 

9,  907 
14,  637 

1,981 

2,  927 

198 

293 

D-1-21  to  D-1-30 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total _ _ 

24,  544 

4,  908 

245 

D-f-31  to  D-l-45 _ _ _ 

4,  179 
4,  656 

279 

310 

D  +  46  to  D  +  60. _ _ _ _ 

Total _ 

44,  175  1 

8,  835 

295 

D+61  to  D+75 . 

20,  513 
22,  048 

4,  103 
4,410 

273 

294 

D-1-76  to  D-l-90,. . . 

Total . 

42,  561 

8,  513 

284 

D-dfty  toD-fOO _ 

132, 929 

26,  586 

292.  1 

D-H4  to  D-f  90 . . . 

116,050 

23,  210 

266.7 

■  One  pint  o(  whole  blood  estimated  for  each  flve  casualties. 


On  12  April  1944,  in  a  memorandum  to  General  Hawley,  Colonel  Cutler 
recommended  that  donors  be  paid  $10  each,  as  had  been  done  in  Italy.  If  this 
plan  to  increase  donations  were  not  adopted,  he  thought  that  supplemental  sup¬ 
plies  of  blood  must  be  flown  to  the  European  theater  from  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

I 

D-DAY  AND  AFTER 

Blood  was  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Continent  on  D-day  and 
during  the  first  days  of  the  invasion  through  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans  prepared  in  January  1944.  It  was  in  reasonably  adequate 
supply,  at  least  in  the  light  of  the  standards  of  usage  of  blood  which  then 
prevailed. 

24  June  1944 

On  24  June,  the  situation  changed.  Up  to  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  original  planning  (40),  the  bank  had  supplied  250  pints  of  blood  a  day  to 
the  First  U.S.  Army.  As  of  this  date,  an  additional  250  pints  per  day  was 
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“imperatively”  requested  for  this  Army.  The  Supply  Division  had  also  been 
informed  that  a  meeting  of  responsible  medical  officers  would  shortly  be  held 
on  the  far  shore  to  determine  a  new  pattern  of  requests  for  whole  blood.  It  was 
thought  that  at  least  500  pints  per  day  would  be  requested. 

Colonel  Cutler  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  early  operations  of  the 
blood  bank.  Late  in  June,  he  wrote  in  his  official  diary  (23): 

The  tremendous  demand  for  blood  completely  justifies  the  establishment  of  the  blood 
bank  and  from  reports  and  observations  it  is  clear  we  must  have  saved  life  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  E.T.O.  blood  bank.  ♦  *  *  Lieutenant  Reardon  of  the  blood  bank  is  now  on 
the  far-shore.  He  has  a  large  Navy-type  refrigerator  buried  in  the  ground  and  (8)  trucks 
(each  taking  80  pints)  are  working  well  with  the  First  Army  delivering  blood  at  this  time. 
Almost  all  LST’s  and  hospital  carriers  either  gave  up  their  blood  to  people  on  the  far-shore 
or  used  it  up  on  casualties  on  the  trip  back.  Little  was  actually  wasted.  The  major  diffi¬ 
culty  about  blood  has  been  the  return  of  kits  and  sets  and  marmite  jars. 

On  17  September  1958,  General  Hawley  annotated  this  entry  in  Colonel 
Cutler’s  diary  with  the  statement  that  each  outbound  LST  (landing  ship, 
tank)  carried  twice  the  amount  of  blood  estimated  that  it  would  need  on  its 
return  trip  (23).  The  e.xcess  was  unloaded  on  the  far  beach. 

2  July  1944 

Although  the  Third  U.S.  Army  was  not  to  become  operational  until 
1  August,  some  medical  units  later  assigned  to  it  were  serving  in  France  with 
the  First  U.S.  Army,  and  on  2  July  1944,  a  communication  concerning  planned 
needs  for  blood  for  this  (the  Third  U.S.)  Army  was  sent  from  its  headquarters 
to  the  Commanding  General,  ETOUSA,  for  General  Hawley’s  attention.  In 
this  communication,  it  was  stated  that  the  original  allocations  of  blood  were 
now  considered  inadequate  for  anticipated  demands  in  forthcoming  operations, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  amounts  presently  being  consumed  by  the  First 
U.S.  Army.  These  amounts  were  not  considered  excessive.  The  planned 
Third  U.S.  Army  allocation  was  150  pints  daily  from  D-f29  to  D-t-32,  200 
pints  daily  until  D-i-39,  and  350  pints  daily  until  D-|-90.  It  was  urgently 
requested  that  these  allotments  be  increased  to  300,  400,  and  550  pints  daily, 
respectively,  for  the  periods  specified. 

There  was  still  no  universal  agreement,  however,  that  blood  was  needed 
in  such  quantities.  On  2  July  1944,  Colonel  Cutler  wrote  Colonel  Kimbrough 
that  from  his  observations  on  the  far  shore  and  his  studies  of  battle  casualty 
rates,  he  thought  that,  if  blood  were  used  carefully,  it  would  not  be  needed  in 
these  amounts  for  two  reasons  (4^)' 

1.  In  November  1943,  Colonel  Churchill  had  estimated  that  20  percent 
of  battle  casualties  would  need  resuscitation.  In  the  European  theater, 
casualties  in  invasion  troops  through  25  June  had  numbered  24,939,  less  than 
a  thousand  a  day.  Of  every  thousand  casualties,  not  more  than  10  percent, 
100  men,  would  require  blood.  If  each  of  them  needed  2  pints,  that  would 
make  the  requirement  200  pints  per  day  for  each  thousand  casualties.  Some 
patients  might  need  additional  transfusions  because  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
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or  for  other  reasons,  but  an  extra  200  pints  of  blood  per  day  should  be  ample 
for  this  group.  Thus,  with  a  casualty  list  of  1,000  per  day,  400  pints  daily 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  First  U.S.  Army. 

2.  Colonel  Cutler  had  observed  while  on  the  far  shore  that  very  little 
plasma  was  being  used,  though,  theoretically,  a  casualty’s  protein  require¬ 
ments  could  be  met  by  it. 

Colonel  Cutler  had  discussed  these  matters  with  Col.  Joseph  A.  Crisler, 
Jr.,  MC,  Consultant  in  Surgery,  First  U.S.  Army,  and  had  reminded  him  that 
imder  conditions  of  imusual  stress,  blood  could  be  secured  from  walking 
wounded;  special  donor  sets  had  been  provided  for  this  purpose.” 

12  July  1944 

On  12  July  1944,  Colonel  Kimbrough  wrote  General  Hawley  that  the 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  was  supplying  500  pints  of  whole  blood  daily  to  the 
Continent  and  was  utilizing  its  panel  of  donors  to  full  capacity  (4^).  It  was 
also  planning  to  secure  donors  from  the  Air  Forces,  though  the  number  from 
this  source  would  not  be  large,  since  only  ground  troops  could  be  used.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  Continent  indicated  that  blood  was  being  used  economically. 
The  most  optimistic  estimates  of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  ETOUSA  panel 
of  donors  was  700  pints  of  blood  daily.  With  increased  operations  on  the 
Continent,  this  amount  would  not  meet  the  demand. 

Colonel  Kimbrough  therefore  recommended: 

1.  That  plans  be  laid  on  to  obtain  whole  blood  for  transfusion  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior. 

2.  That  facilities  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  be  used  to  distribute  blood 
received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  delivered  from  that  point  to  the  Armies. 
The  bank  already  had  a  well-oiganized  distribution  system,  and  its  utilization 
would  avoid  duplication  of  facilities. 

24  July-1  August  1944 

As  the  scarcity  of  blood  became  increasingly  serious,  a  system  of  allocations 
was  set  up: 

1.  After  the  breakthrough  at  Saint-L6,  on  24  July  1944,  daily  allocations 
of  available  blood  were  made  to  medical  units  of  the  First  U.S.  Army. 

2.  This  plan  was  continued  imtil  1  August  1944.  Then,  until  25  August, 
when  supplies  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  began  to  arrive.  Colonel  Mason  con¬ 
ferred  daily  with  Col.  Alvin  L.  Gorby,  MC,  Surgeon,  12th  Army  Group,  to  be 
sure  that  the  dwindling  supplies  of  blood  were  delivered  to  the  areas  in  which 
the  largest  numbers  of  casualties  were  anticipated. 

In  other  words,  by  the  end  of  July,  the  demand  for  blood  had  far  outpaced 
the  supply.  Its  increased  use  for  combat  casualties  and  the  stepped-up 

“  Early  In  1942,  It  had  been  concluded  In  the  Zone  ol  Interior  that  bleeding  of  walking  wounded  was  completely  un¬ 
realistic.  It  also  was  considered  especially  objectionable  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  4-F’s  in  the  United  States  who 
could  act  as  donors.  It  proved  impractical  in  combat  zones  in  all  theaters. 
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operations  on  the  Continent  had  combined  to  produce  exactly  the  shortages 
in  the  supply  that  the  planners  of  the  program  had  feared  might  occur  and  that 
many  of  them  had  thought  could  be  avoided  only  if  blood  were  procured  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior. 

On  28  July  1944,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Robert  M.  Zollinger,  MC,  Surgical 
Consultant,  ETOUSA,  wrote  the  Surgeon,  Forward  Echelon,  Headquarters, 
Communications  Zone,  concerning  the  amounts  of  blood  necessary  for  combat 
casualties  (43).  Recommendations  had  been  made  in  the  “Manual  of  Therapy, 
European  Theater  of  Operations,”  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  blood  be  given  in 
the  ratio  of  one  part  blood  to  two  parts  plasma.  Current  requirements, 
however,  were  more  nearly  1:1.  After  visiting  field  and  evacuation  hospitals, 
he  was  convinced  that  this  latter  ratio  might  be  correct,  especially  in  field 
hospital  platoons,  near  the  frontlines.  Large  amounts  of  blood  were  un¬ 
questionably  needed.  If  the  requirements  sometimes  seemed  excessive,  a 
partial  explanation  was  the  backlog  of  patients  often  awaiting  operation. 
They  had  been  prepared  for  operation  by  shock  teams,  but  because  of  the  press 
of  more  urgent  casualties,  their  timelag  was  lengthened,  and  it  was  often 
necessary  to  continue  the  administration  of  blood  and  plasma  or  to  repeat  it. 
This  contingency  had  probably  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  pre-D-day 
estimates  of  the  blood  that  would  be  needed. 

On  31  July  1944,  the  day  before  the  Third  U.S.  Army  was  committed, 
Colonel  Kimbrough  again  notified  General  Hawley  of  shortages  of  blood  on 
the  Continent  (44)-  Current  demands  were  for  approximately  1,000  pints 
per  day.  The  capacity  of  the  SOS  panel  of  donors  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  now  about  400  pints  daily.  A  supplemental  panel  from  certain  elements 
of  the  Air  Forces  contributed  about  250  pints  daily.  The  daily  deficit — more 
than  300  pints — could  not  possibly  be  met  by  donations  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  demand  for  blood  would  increase  as  operations  became  intensified. 

Colonel  Kimbrough  therefore  recommended  to  General  Hawley  that  plans 
be  made  to  obtain  a  thousand  pints  of  whole  blood  daily  from  the  Zone  of 
Interior  by  air  transport. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  WHOLE  BLOOD  PROPOSAL 

July- August  1944 

31  July. — General  Hawley  had  not  waited  for  Colonel  Kimbrough’s 
second  communication  to  take  action.  On  31  July  1944,  his  executive  oflBcer 
requested  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  to  arrange  air 
transportation  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  Colonel  Cutler,  Major  Hardin,  and 
Col.  William  F.  MacFee,  MC,  Commanding  Officer,  2d  Evacuation  Hospital, 
for  stays  of  10  days,  6  weeks,  and  21  days  respectively  (45).  The  trip  was 
essential,  the  request  read,  to  initiate  and  implement  a  supply  of  a  thousand 
pints  of  whole  blood  daily  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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When  the  question  was  raised  whether  it  was  necessary  for  all  throe  officers 
to  make  the  trip,  General  Hawley's  reply  was  immediate  and  unequivocal  (4^). 
It  was.  Colonel  Cutler,  as  (^hief  Surgical  Consultant  in  the  theater,  must  be 
present  at  the  formulation  of  the  program.  Colonel  MacFee,  an  e.xperienced 
surgeon,  was  in  command  of  an  active  evacuation  hospital  supporting  the 
First  H.S.  Army.  He  had  been  in  France  since  D-day  and  could  give  The 
Surget)n  General  a  firsthand  account  of  blood  requirements  on  the  t'ontinent. 
Major  Hardin  was  in  charge  of  the  blood  bank,  which  had  about  reached  the 
limit  of  its  capacity;  armies  in  the  field  were  requesting  more  blood  than 
could  possibly  be  supplied  by  it.  The  matter  could  not  be  handled  by  phone 
or  radiogram.  Highly  technical  details  had  to  be  arranged,  including  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  transfusion  set  used  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  use  in  the  European 
theater.  The  matter  was  regarded  as  “of  the  greatest  urgency”  and  “all  three 
officers”  must  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

2  August.  -On  2  August  1944,  a  radiogram  was  sent  through  channels 
from  General  Hawley  to  The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  as  follows  (47): 

Burden  is  being  imposed  that  the  KTO  BIoo<l  Hank  cannot  meet  in  the  demand  for  whole 
bloo<l  for  the  forces  fighting  in  France.  That  blood  is  necessary  and  is  saving  lives,  all  are 
convinced.  It  is  believed  necessary  that  daily  air  .shipment  of  1000  pints  be  sent.  To 
coordinate  this  matter,  returning  to  the  United  States  arc  Colonel  Cutler,  Colonel  William 
MacFee,  and  Major  Hardin. 

5  August.  — On  5  August,  General  Hawley  followetl  up  this  radiogram 
with  an  e.\planatory  letter  to  General  Kirk  (48)-  The  economy  of  the  use  of 
blood,  he  wrote,  had  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Blood  was  not  being  used 
extravagantly.  The  fact  was  inescapable  that  its  use  was  hastening  recovery 
and  saving  lives. 

The  capacity  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  General  Hawley  continued, 
was  set  at  300  pints  daily,  but  from  D-day  to  D-f-50,  it  had  delivered  an 
average  of  480  pints  daily.  Its  capacity  was  being  built  up  to  500  pints  daily, 
but  this  would  not  be  enough  as  troop  strength  increased. 

The  Air  Transport  Command  was  prepared  to  put  on  one  or  two  planes 
daily,  as  necessary,  to  fly  the  blood  from  the  United  States.  The  Troop 
Carrier  Command  would  deliver  it  by  plane  direct  from  Prestwick,  Scotland, 
where  it  would  bo  landed,  to  the  Continent,  and  it  would  thus  be  in  France 
within  48  hours  after  it  had  left  the  United  States. 

General  Hawley  hoped  that  a  small  amount  of  the  blood  collected  for 
plasma  could  be  diverted  to  the  European  theater  as  whole  blood  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  plasma  program.  No  publicity  need  attend  the  diversion,  though 
perhaps  it  might  stimulate  donations  if  the  donors  knew  that  the  blood  they 
gave  might  be  in  the  veins  of  a  soldier  in  France  within  3  days  after  it  was 
collected. 

When  the  question  of  supplying  blood  to  Europe  from  the  Zone  of  Interior 
was  first  raised,  as  Colonel  Cutler  noted  in  his  official  diary  (23),  General 
Hawley  was  concerned  about  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  get  the  blood 
to  England.  He  thought  that  there  would  be  a  minin\um  of  72  hours  after  it 
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was  collected  before  it  could  leave  the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  whole  project 
would  be  futile  if  the  blood  did  not  have  sufficient  life  after  its  arrival  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  was  an  extended  discussion  of  this  point  in  a  meeting 
of  his  consultants  on  28  Juiy  1944,  but  he  was  finally  convinced,  when  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  employed  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  explained  to  him,  including 
an  airlift  to  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  program  was  feasible.  “The  Sur¬ 
geon  General,”  he  said,  “is  definitely  opposed  to  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  put  it 
up  to  him.”  At  this  time,  he  was  already  planning  to  send  Colonel  Cutler, 
Colonel  MacFee,  and  Major  Hardin  to  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  plan. 

11  August.— General  Kirk  replied  to  General  Hawley’s  letter  of  5  August 
on  11  August  1944  (49).  Immediately  after  receiving  it  the  previous  day,  he 
had  had  a  conference  with  Maj.  Gen.  George  F.  Lull,  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  W. 
Bliss,  and  General  Rankin. 

All  three  of  these  officers  believed  that  within  10  days  it  would  be  possible 
to  begin  shipping  500  pints  of  blood  daily  to  the  European  theater.  It  would 
be  sent  in  Alsever’s  solution,  which  would  bring  the  volume  to  1  quart.  The 
blood  woidd  be  good  for  30  days** and  would  be  shipped  without  refrigeration.*® 
The  safety  of  this  method  had  been  tested  by  flying  blood  to  Prestwick  and  to 
San  Francisco  without  harm  to  it  (p.  209). 

13  August. — On  13  August,  General  Kirk  sent  General  Hawley  the  fol- 
owing  radiogram  through  channels  (50): 

Whole  blood  is  subject.  This  ofPce  prepared  to  ship  268  pints  daily  for  first  week  com¬ 
mencing  21  August.  This  amount  will  increase  to  600  as  blood  becomes  available.  Ship¬ 
ments  will  be  made  without  refrigeration.  Is  sufficient  refrigeration  available  in  theater  to 
accommodate  shipments?  Estimated  weight  first  shipment  1200  pounds  and  387  cubic  feet. 
Request  air  priority  and  shipping  instructions  furnished  this  ofiSce.  Request  immediate 
reply. 


COMMENT 

The  reversal  of  General  Kirk’s  previous  refusal  to  consider  plans  for 
shipping  blood  overseas  followed  his  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  theater  the 
firsti  week  of  July  1944.  He  was  influenced,  one  may  speculate,  hy  his  obser- 
vatons  there.  When  he  visited  the  theater  blood  bank  at  the  15th  Medical 
General  Laboratory,  he  was  given  a  brief  statement  of  its  organization  and 
activities:  Between  23  February  1944,  when  the  first  shipment  was  made  to  the 
Anzio  beachhead,  and  6  July  1944,  a  total  of  16,574  units  had  been  supplied  to 
the  Fifth  U.S.  Army.  This  amount,  the  report  stated,  represented  over  9 
tons  of  fresh  human  blood,  the  cells  of  which  had  been  kept  potent  by  careful 
handling  and  refrigeration.  The  report  also  included  details  of  the  selection 


<>  This  should  be  21  days. 

■>  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  term  “  without  refrigeration’'  Is  somewhat  misleading.  It  was  only  during  the  actual  flight 
time  that  blood  sent  overseas  to  Europe  was  not  under  refrigeration.  It  was  placed  under  refrigeration  as  soon  as  it  was 
drawn,  was  kept  under  refrigeration  until  it  was  placed  on  the  plane,  was  placed  in  a  rebrigerator  if  the  plane  was  on  the 
ground  for  more  than  a  brief  period  en  route,  and  was  again  placed  under  refrigeration  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  oS  the  plane. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  changed  no  more  than  6°  F.  during  the  period  it  was  without  refrigera¬ 
tion  on  the  plane  (p,  211). 
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of  donors,  the  processing  of  blood,  and  the  reservation  of  high-titer  group  O 
blood  for  O  type  casualties.  The  memorandum  ended  with  the  statement  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  whole  blood  had  enabled  surgeons  in  forward  hospitals 
to  save  the  lives  of  desperately  wounded  soldiers  by  operations  previously  con¬ 
sidered  too  dangerous  to  be  undertaken. 

The  chronicle  of  the  oversea  blood  program  now  mov'es  to  its  unplementa- 
tion  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Part  IV.  Definitive  Actions  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  an 
Oversea  Transfusion  Service 

REVIVAL  OF  PROPOSAL  FOR  AIRLIFT  OF  BLOOD  TO  EUROPE 

As  reports  from  Europe  began  to  indicate  an  increasing  need  for  whole 
blood  for  combat  casualties,  numerous  discussions  were  held  in  the  Surgery 
Division,  Ofl5ce  of  The  Surgeon  General,  to  initiate  action  in  anticipation  of  the 
airlift  which  now  seemed  inevitable  in  spite  of  the  earlier  rejection  of  the  plan 
by  General  Kirk. 

On  3  August  1944,  General  Rankin  se  ’v  memorandum  to  The  Surgeon 
General  stressing  the  urgent  need  for  blooo  the  European  theater  and  out¬ 
lining  two  plans  by  which  it  might  be  procureo  from  the  2ione  of  Interior  (51): 

1.  Whole  blood  could  be  secured  from  Red  Cross  donor  centers. 

2.  Red  blood  cells  could  be  provided  from  plasma  processing  centers. 
The  use  of  red  blood  cell  suspensions  for  transfusion  had  been  well  established, 
but  there  were  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  utilizing  this  source 
of  blood  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  European  theater.  The  chief  difficulty 
concerned  the  bleeding  bottle  then  in  use. 

Since  it  was  quite  certain  that  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  it 
might  ultimately  be  desirable  to  institute  this  second  plan,  which  would  provide 
red  blood  cell  suspensions  without  interference  with  the  blood  program  now 
in  operation.  In  view  of  the  ui^ency  of  the  situation,  however,  it  seemed 
wisest  to  institute  the  first  plan.  It  could  be  put  into  operation,  and  delivery 
of  blood  could  be  begun,  within  7  to  10  days  after  the  airlift  was  authorized. 

Only  type  O  blood  would  be  used.  It  would  be  obtained,  after  typing  of 
donors,  at  the  Washington  and  New  York  blood  donor  centers.  The  blood 
would  be  packed  in  cardboard  containers  and  shipped  in  unrefrigerated  planes 
to  the  European  theater.  Blood  prepared  with  available  equipment  by  the 
procedure  to  be  outlined  could  be  safely  used  for  as  long  as  30  days  after  it  was 
collected.  It  was  thought  that  the  combined  output  of  the  Washington  and 
New  York  centers  would  provide  an  airlift  of  500  pints  of  blood  daily. 

The  plan  proposed  would  be  implemented  as  follows: 

1.  Personnel.  Three  technicians  would  be  provided  at  each  bleeding  center  by  the 
Blood  Research  Division,  Army  Medical  School,  and  the  Navy.  They  would  perform  the 
t3rping,  grouping,  and  serologic  tests.  Five  or  six  untrained  workers  would  be  provided  at 
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each  center,  either  by  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Army,  to  clean  and  prepare  the  collecting  sets. 

2.  Equipment.  This  could  consist  of ; 

a.  Bottles  of  1,000-cc.  capacity,  each  containing  500  cc.  of  Alsever’s  solution.  Each 
center  would  be  provided  with  500  bottles  p<‘r  d.ay.  At  the  present  time,  3,500  bottles 
could  be  obtained.  Another  5,000  could  be  obtained  within  a  week,  and  thereafter  the 
supply  would  be  unlimited.*^ 

b.  Donor  bleeding  sets.  Each  center  would  need  an  initial  supply  of  approximately 
1,000  sets,  which  could  be  obtained  immediately  from  .Army  depots.  Since  the  sets  could 
be  cleaned  and  reused,  the  initial  supply  would  be  adequate. 

c.  Typing  sera  and  equipment  for  serologic  testing.  Adequate  supplies  of  both 
items  would  be  furnished  by  the  Blood  Research  Division,  Army  Medical  School. 

d.  Shipping  containers.  The  cardboard  containers  in  which  the  bottles  of  blood  left 
the  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centt'rs  could  be  used  for  packing  the  blood,  six  bottles  to  a 
container,  and  transporting  it  by  plane.  The  packaging  would  be  done  at  the  blood  donor 
centers.  Refrigeration  during  the  flight  was  desirable  but  in  the  emergency  not  considered 
absolutely  essential  (p.  209).  An  effort  would  be  made  to  develop  a  suitable  insulated 
container  for  shipping  purposes. 

e.  Equipment  for  administering  the  blood.  Since  this  was  standard  equipment,  it 
would  be  presumed  that  it  would  be  available  in  the  oversea  theater. 

3.  Procedure.  This  would  be  as  follows: 

a.  Each  donor  would  be  tentatively  typed  at  the  hemoglobin  stations  of  the  Red 
Cross  blood  donor  centers. 

b.  As  the  donor  entered  the  bleeding  room,  the  typing  would  be  read. 

c.  Each  type  O  donor  would  be  bled  into  the  special  prechilled  bottles  containing 
Alsever’s  solution.  All  other  donors  would  be  bled  into  the  usual  Red  Cross  collection 
bottles  which  contained  citrate  solution  and  were  used  in  the  procurement  of  blood  for  the 
plasma  and  albumin  programs. 

d.  Grouping  would  be  confirmed  from  the  clotted  blood  sent  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
donor  center. 

e.  Bottles  of  confirmed  type  O  blood  would  be  placed  in  cardboard  containers  and 
stored  immediately  in  the  refrigerator  at  the  Red  Cross  center  imtil  a  sufficient  quantity 
had  been  accumulated  for  shipment.  Additional  refrigerators  were  available  and  could  be 
supplied  as  needed. 

f.  A  schedule  would  be  developed  with  the  Air  Transport  Command  for  delivery  of 
the  blood  from  the  centers  to  the  planes  by  the  Red  Cross  Transport  Service. 

This  plan,  with  minor  modifications,  was  the  same  plan  proposed  and 
rejected  in  December  1943  (p.  462),  It  was  also,  with  modifications,  particu¬ 
larly  the  change  to  ACD  solution  and  refrigeration  in  April  1945,  the  plan  by 
which  blood  was  shipped  to  Europe  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

At  this  time — the  first  week  of  August  1944 — ’the  first  definite  request  was 
received  from  the  European  theater  for  shipments  of  whole  blood,  and  the 
lines  of  development  in  that  theater  and  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  began  to  mei^e. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  AIRLIFT 

Activities  were  intensified  in  the  Surgery  Division,  Office  of  The  Sui^eon 
General,  as  soon  as  the  request  from  ETOUSA  was  received  and  the  decision 

I*  Bottles  large  enough  to  hold  the  necessary  amounts  of  Alse%'«r’s  solution  were  not  In  production  when  the  request 
to  fly  blood  to  the  European  theater  was  received  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  The  manufacturers,  however, 
sensing  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  provided  them  in  a  crash  operation  typical  of  the  part  American  industry  played  in 
the  entire  blood-plasma  program. 
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was  made  to  ship  blood  to  the  European  theater.  Supplies  of  various  kinds 
had  to  be  procured,  and  additional  personnel  were  necessary  for  the  collecting 
centers.  Action  was  taken  at  a  series  of  conferences. 

10  August  1944 

The  conference  held  on  10  August  1944  (52),  to  which  General  Kirk  had 
referred  in  his  letter  of  1 1  August  to  General  Hawley,  was  attended  by  General 
Rankin;  C’olonel  Garter;  Gaptain  Xewhouser;  Golonel  Kendrick;  Maj.  Earl  S. 
Taylor,  MG,  Technical  Gonsultant,  Volunteer  Donor  Service,  American  Red 
Gross;  and  Lt.  (later  lA.  Gdr.)  Henry  Blake,  MG,  USX,  Assistant  Technical 
Consultant;  Maj.  (later  Lt.  C’ol.)  Oscar  B.  Griggs,  MG,  Supply  Ser\4ce,  OTSG, 
and  Lt.  Gol.  John  J.  Pelosi,  M(’,  Supply  Ser\'ice,  OTSG;  and  Maj.  (later  Lt. 
Gol.)  Frederic  X^.  Schwartz,  MAG,  Operations  Officer,  Blood  Plasma  Branch, 
Sui^ery  Division,  OTSG. 

The  business  of  this  conference  was  to  make  the  plans  for  the  shipment  of 
whole  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  the  European  theater.  In  general, 
the  plan  used  was  the  one  outlined  by  General  Rankin  in  his  memorandum  to 
The  Sui^oon  General  on  3  August  1944.  As  the  plan  was  finally  adopted,  the 
details  were  as  follows; 

1.  Tlte  .\int>rifaii  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  would  be  responsible  for  procuring 
blood  in  Washington,  New  York,  or  other  centers  which  niight  be  required  to  pronde  blood 
in  the  quantities  needed  by  the  oversea  theaters.  Initially,  180  to  300  Ideedingp  would  be 
obtained  daily  in  New  York,  and  78  to  180  in  W«»shington.  If  more  blood  wjus  needed,  other 
centers  would  1k'  brought  into  the  program. 

2.  Equipment  required  for  the  airlift  overseas  would  include; 

a.  Sterile,  1,000-cc.  vacuum  bottles  each  containing  500  cc.  of  .Msever’s  solution. 

b.  Sterile,  expendable  donor  sets  put  up  in  aluminum  tubes. 

c.  Sterile,  expendable  dispensing  sets,  similarly  prepared. 

d.  Typing  sera. 

e.  Supplies  for  the  Kahn  test,  including  a  centrifuge. 

f.  Stencils  for  classifying  and  numbering  bloods  for  shipment. 

g.  Packaging  supplies,  including  brown  paper,  paper  tape,  and  shipping  tags. 

3.  Personnel  for  each  donor  center  would  consist  of  a  medical  officer  qualified  to  operate 
a  blook  bank  and  three  technicians,  two  for  typing  blood  and  one  for  shipping  it.  The 
personnel  to  operate  the  whole  blood  service  would  be  provided  by  the  Personnel  Branch, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  Personnel  from  the  Army  Medical  School  would  establish 
the  whole  blood  station  in  New  York  and  serve  there  temporarily.  Colonel  Kendrick, 
Special  Representative  on  Blood  and  Plasma  Transfusion,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  blood  operation. 

4.  Blood  would  be  transported  from  the  donor  center  to  the  airport  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  or  under  some  other  arrangement  agreed  upon  by  the  .\rmy  and  the  Red  Cross. 
The  blood  would  be  refrigerated  from  collection  to  emplanement.  The  Red  Cross  was 
installing  large  refrigerators  in  the  centers  selected  to  supply  the  blood,  so  that  this  require¬ 
ment  could  be  met. 

5.  The  request  to  the  Army  Transport  Command  for  the  shipment  of  blood  to  the 
European  theab'r  must  originate  from  that  theater.  (This  request  had  been  made  on 
1  August  by  General  Hawley’s  office  and  had  been  granted  at  once.) 

6.  The  care,  refrigeration,  and  transshipment  of  blood  after  it  arrived  overseas  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  European  theater.  The  theater  had  been  asked  to  notify  the  Office  of 
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The  Surgeon  General  when  refrigeration  would  be  available  there  and  when  the  initial 
shipment  of  blood  could  be  received.  The  whole  blood  procurement  station  in  New  York 
would  be  ready  to  begin  shipments  on  21  August  1944. 

7.  The  European  theater  was  also  requested  to  ask  that  a  medical  '•fficer  accompany  a 
shipment  of  blood  from  the  collecting  center  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  the  installation  in  the 
European  theater  in  which  the  blood  was  to  be  used,  in  order  to  investigate  all  the  problems 
concerned  with  the  shipping  of  whole  blood  overseas  and  aho  to  study  the  operation  of  blood 
banks  in  the  European  theater.  (Colonel  Kendrick  was  given  this  assignment  (p.  495). 

The  request  for  blood  from  the  European  theater  had  been  for  1 ,000  pints 
per  day.  It  was  agreed  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  supply  this  quantity, 
but  it  was  recognized  that  it  might  not  be  feasible  at  first  to  send  more  than 
750  pints  daily,  because  of  the  limited  capacities  of  bleeding  centers  on  the  east 
coast.  If  the  quota  could  not  be  met,  perhaps  the  deficit  could  be  made  up 
with  resuspended  red  cells  (p.  490). 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that,  beginning  on  21  August  1944,  250 
pints  of  blood  would  be  shipped  daily  for  a  week.  No  definite  commitments 
were  made  for  the  next  week,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  quantity  could  be 
stepped  up  to  500  pints  daily  on  28  August,  to  750  pints  on  4  September,  and 
-  to  1,000  pints  daily  after  11  September. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference.  The  Surgeon  General  stated  that  if 
operating  surgeons  itv  the  European  theater  desired  whole  blood,  they  should 
certainly  have  it,  and  every  effort  would  be  made  to  provide  what  they  had 
requested. 

15  August  1944 

Another  conference  held  on  15  August  1944  in  the  Surgery  Division,  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General  (55),  was  attended  by  General  Rankin,  Colonel  Carter, 
Colonel  Kendrick,  Major  Schwartz,  and  others  from  this  office  and  from  the 
American  Red  Cross  concerned  with  supply  and  procurement.  The  meeting 
V,  .as  also  attended  by  Colonel  Cutler,  Colonel  MacFee,  and  Major  Hardin,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  the  United  States.  Since  consent  to  the  shipment  of  blood 
to  the  European  theater  had  already  been  secured  from  The  Surgeon  General 
when  these  officers  arrived,  the  discussion  chiefly  concerned  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  shipping  blood.  Colonel  Cutler  was  particularly  concerned 
with  two  points,  (1)  the  lack  of  refrigeration  on  the  transatlantic  flight;  and 
(2)  the  use  of  Alsever’s  solution.  This  was  no  time,  he  said,  to  experiment  on 
the  American  soldier. 

The  discussion  on  refrigeration  at  this  meeting  is  included  under  the 
general  heading  of  refrigeration  (p.  209).  The  discussion  on  the  use  of  Alsever’s 
solution  as  a  preservative,  to  which  Colonel  Cutler  also  took  exception,  is 
similarly  discussed  under  the  heading  of  preservatives  (p.  229). 

At  this  conference.  Colonel  Cutler  was  told  that,  somewhat  later,  the 
European  theater  would  be  supplied  with  resuspended  red  blood  cells  from  type 
O  blood.  They  were  available  in  abundance,  as  a  byproduct  of  the  plasma 
program,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  could  be  used  to  advantage.  They 
would  be  put  up  in  600-cc.  Baxter  bottles  and  would  be  flown  to  Prestwick, 
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being  treated  eii  roM  -  and  after  receipt  exactly  as  whole  blood  was  treated. 
It  was  planned  to  send  the  first  shipment  with  Major  Hardin  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  so  that  he  coiild  distribute  the  material  to  hospitals  whose  personnel 
were  suitably  i  rained  in  the  use  of  blood  in  this  form.  Several  trial  runs  would 
be  necessary  before  regular  shipments  were  begun.** 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Army  would  establish  three  or  four 
collecting  centers  ior  the  procurement  of  blood  for  the  European  theater,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  American  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington.  Lieutenant  Blake  thought  as  much  as  750  pints 
daily  could  be  obtained  from  these  three  centers.  To  increase  the  amount  to 
1,000  pints  per  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  another  collecting  center 
in  one  of  the  Red  Cross  donor  centers  in  the  Midwest.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  meet  the  commitments  for  whole  blood,  plasma,  and  albumin  from  the  quotas 
presently  available  on  the  east  coast. 

The  blood  sent  to  the  European  theater  would  be  tested  serologically  and 
grouped.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to  send  only  group  O  blood,  but  retesting 
before  using  was  advisable.  Since  this  would  entail  entering  the  bottle  and 
drawing  out  a  small  sample,  it  was  suggested  that  the  tests  be  made  within 
3  hours  of  the  time  the  blood  was  to  be  used,  to  reduce  *he  possibility  of 
contamination. 

FIRST  SHIPMENTS 

These  various  plans  wore  carried  out,  and  substantially  as  contemplated. 
The  first  shipment  of  blood,  258  bottles,  was  flown  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to 
Prestwick  (map  2),  on  21  August.  It  was  transshipped  by  refrigerated  truck 
to  Salisbury ,  the  base  of  the  European  Theater  Blood  Bank;  and  thence  was  flown 
to  France,  where  it  arrived  on  27  August  1944.  The  shipment  from  the  Zone 
of  Interior  on  24  August  consisted  of  180  bottles,  and  the  shipment  on  25  August, 
of  336  bottles. 

Refrigeration  facilities  at  Prestwick  could  care  for  222  cartons  of  blood, 
each  containing  6  bottles.  The  plan  was  to  keep  the  blood  there  under  refriger¬ 
ation  at  least  4  hours  and  to  use  it  for  periods  up  to  10  days. 

When  Colonel  Cutler  arrived  from  the  L^nited  States  at  Prestwick  on 
25  August,  350  pints  of  blood  in  Alsever’s  solution  were  on  the  plane  with  him, 
and  the  blood  was  still  cool  at  the  end  of  the  flight  (23).  Giving  sets,  however, 
were  not  included. 

The  following  day.  Col.  S.  B.  Hays,  MC,  Chief,  Supply  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  Surgeon,  sent  a  radiogram  to  PEMBARK  (port  of  embarkation)  New 
York,  stating  that  the  first  shipments  of  whole  blood  had  arrived  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  but  that  they  had  not  included  recipient  sets  (filter,  tubing,  needle),  as 


'•  In  spite  of  the  abundance  of  red  blood  cells  as  a  byproduct  of  the  plasma  program  and  the  proved  usefulness  of  blood 
In  this  form  (p.  312),  this  plan  proved  Impractical.  The  cells  could  not  lie  used  safely  tor  more  than  5  days,  which  was  an 
Insufllclent  time  to  deliver  them  to  using  hospitals  In  the  European  tlieater.  Thalhlmcr’s  method  of  using  com  syrup  as 
the  illluent  was  dc  vclope<l  too  late  to  l)c  useful,  which  Is  unfortunate,  for  Itextonded  tlie  longevity  of  packed  red  blood  cells 
to  18  days. 
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Map  2. — Flight  plan  of  airlift  of  blood  to  I’restwick,  Scotland,  and  thenco  to  the  European 

Continent. 


the  plans  had  called  for.  The  Surgeon  General,  on  31  August,  replied  that 
recipient  sets  were  not  presently  available  for  the  shipments  but  that  they  would 
be  received  within  the  next  few  days,  as  they  were. 

On  26  August,  PEMBARK  notified  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Force,  that  air  prioritt'  had  been  set  up,  effective  on  1  September, 
for  the  daily  sliipment  of  wliole  blood  to  Europe  in  the  amount  of  2,250  pounds 
(class  1,  medi.al). 

On  2S  August,  according  to  orders  requested  on  20  August,  Colonel  Kendrick 
left  the  Zotie  of  Interior  with  a  large  shipment  of  blood.  Tlie  justification  for 
the  requested  orders  had  been  that  it  was  simply  not  possible  to  put  a  system, 
however  good  it  might  be,  on  paper  and  expect  it  to  work  of  itself.  When  the 
substance  to  be  transported  was  as  valuable  as  blood,  it  was  essential  to  follow 
it  up,  make  sure  that  it  was  properly  handled  at  every  point  along  the  way, 
and  also  see  that  it  was  properly  used.  The  account  of  Colonel  Kendrick’s  trip 
appears  under  appropriate  headings  elsewhere. 

On  24  September  1944,  the  Continental  Section,  ETOl'SA  Blood  Bank, 
152d  Station  Hospital,  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  all 
blood  on  the  Continent  and  continued  to  e.xercisc  this  function  until  the  end  of 
the  war  (p.  515). 

Shortly  after  the  Continental  Section  had  assumed  this  responsibility, 
steps  were  taken  to  have  the  blood  flown  directly  from  the  United  States  to  the 
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Continent.  Difficulties  in  storage  and  shipping  facilities  delayed  the  operation 
of  the  plan,  and  it  was  not  until  15  October  that  the  Air  Transport  Command 
began  to  fly  blood  directly  to  Orly  Field,  Paris. 


Part  V.  The  European  Theater  Blood  Bank  “ 

Section  I.  Establishment 
PRELIMINARY  PLANNING 

After  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  General  Hawley,  directed,  in  July  1943, 
that  plans  be  made  to  supply  blood  to  forward  hospitals  in  the  combat  zone,  the 
task  of  implementing  his  instructions  was  assigned  to  the  Operations  Division 
of  his  office,  of  which  Colonel  Mason  was  chief.  Colonel  Mason  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Whole  Blood  Service  Committee,  which  also  included  Colonel  Kim¬ 
brough,  Colonel  Cutler,  Colonel  Middleton,  Col.  Walter  L.  Perry,  MC,  Chief, 
Finance  and  Supply  Division,  and  Captain  Hardin,  liaison  officer  with  the 
British  blood  depot  and  later  senior  consultant  in  shock  and  transfusion. 

This  committee  was  promptly  convened  after  receipt  of  General  Hawley’s 
instructions.  After  several  preliminary  conferences  it  requested,  and  received 
from  him,  approval  of  the  following  decisions,  which  were  essential  for  future 
planning: 

1.  Whole  blood,  except  in  emergencies,  would  be  reserved  for  medical  units 
in  the  combat  zone. 

2.  Whole  blood  would  be  made  available  as  far  forward  in  the  combat  zone 
as  platoons  of  field  hospitals  attached  to  clearing  stations  of  divisions. 

3.  The  blood  would  be  obtained  from  volunteer  donors  from  Services  of 
Supply  units,  who  would  be  organized  into  a  theater  blood  panel. 

4.  The  blood  used  would  be  type  O  only.  It  would  be  preserved  by  the 
glucose-citrate  solution  devised  by  the  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great 
Britain,  would  be  kept  under  constant  refrigeration,  and  would  have  an  expira¬ 
tion  period  of  21  days  from  the  date  of  collecting. 

5.  Whole  blood  would  have  the  highest  priority  in  transportation.  This 
priority  had  been  obtained  from  the  Commanding  General,  Services  of  Supply, 
and  had  been  confirmed  by  the  theater  commander. 

6.  The  blood  service  would  be  operated  by  a  theater  unit,  with  sub¬ 
elements  to  be  attached,  as  required,  to  major  commands  for  operations. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTION 

On  19  August  1943,  after  the  decisions  just  listed  had  been  approved  by 
General  Hawley,  detailed  planning  for  the  blood  bank  began,  with  agreement 

I*  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  material  In  this  section  Is  derived  from  the  official  histories  of  the  152d  Station  Hos¬ 
pital  Blood  Bank  (.Si.SS);  the  official  history  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank  {S6);  Major  Hardin's  annual  report 
on  transfusion  and  shock  to  the  Chief  Consultant  in  Surgery,  ETOUSA,  dated  January  1944  (57);  and  the  published 
leports  by  Colonel  Mason,  on  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  European  Theater  Blood  Bank  (58,  59>. 
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Chart  9. — Operations  chart,  Whole  Blood  Service,  ETOUSA,  Operations  Division,  Office  of 

Chief  Surgeon,  1943 


first  of  all  upon  an  operations  chart  (chart  9).  The  functions  of  the  whole 
blood  service  were  to  be  the  procurement,  processing,  storage,  and  issue  of 
whole  blood.  The  organization  responsible  for  these  functions  had  to  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  mihtary  requirements.  The  operations  chart  reflected  this 
necessity  by  providing  (1)  a  fixed  depot  for  processing  and  storage  of  the  blood 
and  (2)  advance  mobile  depots  for  its  temporary  storage  and  delivery. 

Representatives  of  the  Professional  Services  Division  and  their  assistants 
developed  the  clinical  policies  for  the  use  of  blood.  Captain  Hardin,  Colonel 
Muckenfuss,  Commanding  Officer,  1st  Medical  Laboratory,  and  their  associates 
developed  the  technical  procedures  for  the  operation  of  the  blood  bank  and  for 
the  training  of  bank  personnel.  They  also  prepared  the  lists  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  required.  Colonel  Perry  and  his  associates  worked  with  Colonel  Mason  in 
the  development  of  the  PKOCO  (projects  for  continental  operations)  mecha¬ 
nism  by  which  equipment,  vehicles,  and  other  supplies  were  secured  for  these 
new  and  unusual  operations,  which  were  over  and  beyond  T/E  (table  of  equip¬ 
ment)  provisions.  The  T/0  (table  of  organization)  for  the  new  unit,  the 
tactical  operating  procedure,  and  related  instructions  were  prepared  in  the 
Operations  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA.  Colonel  Mason, 
as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  had  the  responsibility  for  coordination  of 
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the  various  phases  of  the  plan,  its  consolidation  into  a  single  whole,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  its  initial  implementation. 

Organization  of  Proposed  Unit 

Since  there  was  no  unit  in  the  Medical  Department  tables  of  organization 
which  could  meet,  or  be  revised  to  meet,  the  needs  of  the  proposed  whole 
blood  service,  an  entirely  new  organization  was  planned,*'  as  follows: 

1.  Headquarters. 

2.  Base  depot  section,  wliich  included  personnel  and  efiuipment  for  bleeding  teams. 

3.  Advance  depots,  Army  type  (two). 

4.  Advance  depots,  SOS  type  (two). 

The  11  officers  and  143  enlisted  men  in  this  organization  would  be  attached  for  rations 
to  nearby  organizations,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  mess  and  housekeeping 
personnel  and  equipment. 

The  organization  postulated  was  considered  capable  of  operating  a  whole 
blood  service  for  a  theater  force  of  two  field  armies,  the  communications  zone, 
and  the  Air  Forces  on  the  Continent.  Later,  when  a  third  field  army  would 
become  operational  in  the  12th  Army  Group,  additional  personnel  would  be 
required  for  the  base  depot,  and  additional  advance  depots  of  both  the  Army 
and  SOS  type  would  also  be  required. 

Section  IL  152d  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  United 

Kingdom  Section 

CONVERSION  OF  152D  STATION  HOSPITAL  TO  BLOOD  BANK 

PURPOSES 

When  the  request  for  additional  personnel  to  form  the  organization  just 
described  was  denied  in  the  War  Department,  General  Hawley  acted  with 
characteristic  vigor  to  compensate  for  the  adverse  decision.  He  directed  an 
assessment  of  all  the  250-bed  station  hospitals  then  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  report  was  received,  he  requested,  and  obtained,  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  theater  commander  to  utilize  the  152d  Station  Hospital,  then  at 
Bath,  England,  as  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank. 

Construction 

Planning  for  the  necessary  construction  for  the  blood  bank  at  the  152d 
Station  Hospital  was  begun  late  in  October  1943.  On  12  November,  an 
official  request  was  sent  fr^m  the  Hospitalization  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 


Provision  is  now  made  in  T/0  &  E  8-500  for  Idood  Imnk  (letarlimenfs,  which  were  added  in  1950.  This  provision 
goes  far,  though  not  all  the  way,  to  imsure  that,  if  blood  banks  ore  again  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces,  there  will  be  an 
adequate  nllocntion  of  enlisted  grades  and  ratings. 
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Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  to  the  Operations  Division,  for  alterations  and  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  a  general  medical  laboratory  at  Salisbury,  in  order  to  establish 
a  blood  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  collect,  process,  and  store  blood. 
The  facilities  were  requested  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Engineer  personnel  of  the  Southern  Base 
Section,  ETOUSA,.  and,  by  1  April  1944,  the  building  was  completed  and 
all  equipment  was  in  place. 


Transfer  of  Location 

On  22  January  1944,  the  152d  Station  Hospital  was  transferred  from  its 
original  location  at  Bath  to  Salisbury,  to  the  site  of  the  1st  Medical  Labora¬ 
tory,  commanded  by  Colonel  Muckenfuss  (fig.  Ill),  who  also  became  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  152d  Station  Hospital.  Major  Hardin,  who  was  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  298th  General  Hospital,  and  had  been  detached  to  the  1st 
Medical  Laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
was  transferred  to  the  152d  Station  Hospital,  where  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  executive  officer  of  the  blood  bank  section.  Unit  administration  of  both 
the  laboratory  and  the  station  hospital  was  carried  out  jointly  in  Colonel 
Muckenfuss’  office. 


PERSONNEL 
Original  Personnel 

The  use  of  the  152d  Station  Hospital  for  a  blood  bank  soh'ed  what  at 
first  seemed  an  insoluble  problem,  but  it  was  not  an  ideal  solution.  There 
were  decided  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  a  station  hospital  for  such  a  highly 
technical  unit.  Multiple  transfers  from  other  sources  were  necessary  to 
provide  personnel  qualified  in  laboratory  and  blood  bank  operations;  there 
was  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  paucity  of  such  specialists  among  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men  on  T/0  for  the  hospital.  The  limitations  of  the 
T/O  also  made  the  technical  ratings  of  both  noncommissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men  particularly  inadequate.  This  was  imfortunate,  for  it  meant 
that  many  who  were  highly  qualified  were  denied  the  promotions  which  they 
richly  deserv'ed. 

One  type  of  technician  extremely  difficult  to  secure  was  the  refrigerator 
mechanic,  who  is  an  essential  person  in  the  operation  of  a  blood  bank.  Enough 
of  them  were  eventually  found,  by  combing  the  theater,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
their  capabilities  and  their  devoted  work  that  not  a  single  major  refrigerating 
breakdown  occurred  during  the  entire  period  of  operation  of  the  ETOUSA 
Blood  Bank.  This  was  a  truly  remarkable  record. 

By  the  first  week  of  Feb  uary  1944,  the  personnel  of  the  152d  Station 
Hospital  had  been  reconstituted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blood  bank.  All 
of  the  medical  officers,  with  one  exception,  and  all  of  the  nurses,  with  one 
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exception,  had  been  transferred  out  of  the  unit  and  replaced  with  specialists, 
and  enlisted  men  had  been  similarly  transferred  and  replaced. 

On  25  March  1944,  a  special  emergency  treatment  group,  consisting  of 
19  officers,  23  nurses,  and  151  enlisted  men  were  transferred  into  the  unit.** 
This  group  was  subdivided  into  two  other  groups,  the  larger  of  which  was 
trained  to  function  as  blood  bank  personnel  and  the  smaller  of  which  operated 
a  50-bed  hospital  for  research  purposes. 

Training 

Training  for  the  blood  bank  operation  began  at  Salisbury  the  first  week 
in  February.  It  was  carried  out  partly  by  didactic  lectures,  partly  by  demon¬ 
strations,  but  chiefly  by  tlie  repeated  performance,  under  supervision,  of 
individual  duties  by  the  personnel  whose  responsibility  they  were. 

In  all,  up  to  D-day,  24  surgical  technicians  were  trained  to  bleed  donors, 
and  16  enlisted  men  were  trained  to  clean,  assemble,  and  sterilize  equipment 
used  to  collect  and  administer  blood.  In  addition,  60  truck  drivers  were 
trained  to  transport  refrigerated  blood. 

Colonel  Mason’s  suggestion  to  General  Hawley  that  Captain  Hardin 
be  sent  to  tlie  Mediterranean  theater,  to  study  operations  of  the  blood  bank 
at  the  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  in  Naples,  was  unfortunately  not 
implemented. 

Proposed  Augmentation  of  Personnel 

On  17  April  1944,  Major  Hardin  informed  the  Operations  Division, 
Office  of  the  Cliief  Surgeon,  that  the  present  personnel,  in  his  judgment, 
could  operate  the  blood  bank  through  D-(-60.  Additional  personnel  would 
be  needed  for  the  next  30  days,  to  meet  the  estimated  daily  requirement  of 
300  pints  of  blood.  After  D-|-90,  still  further  augmentation  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  since  a  depot  would  be  established  in  the  forward  communications 
zone  and  increased  demands  for  blood  were  anticipated.  To  furnish  the 
additional  manpower  needed  after  D-t-60,  training  of  additional  personnel 
should  begin  by  D-f30. 

If  a  base  depot  in  the  communications  zone  were  to  operate  independently, 
additional  personnel  would  be  required  for  serologic  testing,  blood  typing, 
mess  management,  and  unit  administration  and  supply.  All  of  these  func¬ 
tions  were  now  handled  by  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory.  Major  Hardin 
believed  that  61  additional  enlisted  men  would  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  2 
“Medical  Corps  officers,  company  grade,  and  1  Sanitary  Corps  or  Medical 
Admit^strative  Corps  officer.  The  later  designation  of  the  127th  Station 
Hospital  as  a  second  blood  bank  (p.  513)  solved  this  problem. 

"  The  medieal  oin<'rr8  ami  nurwa  in  this  group  iia<i  lieen  members  of  the  Harvard- American  Red  Cross  Hospital 
which  was  stationed  in  Salisbury  l)efore  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  They  Joined  the  U.8.  Army  in  Salisbury. 
When  the  lS2d  Station  Hospital  eame  to  Salisbury,  the  two  units  were  amalgamated  under  the  designation  of  “special 
treatment  group.”  Later,  most  of  this  group  was  transftTrcd  back  to  the  152d  Station  Hospital.  These  transfers  were 
really  only  paper  manipulations,  but  a  great  deal  of  time  and  elTort  went  into  them. 
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Difficulties  of  Retaming  Trained  Personnel 

Throughout  the  war,  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  the  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  various  sections  of  the  blood  bank  from  being  given  other  assign¬ 
ments.  On  3  April  1944,  for  instance,  Major  Hardin  felt  obliged  to  point  out 
that  all  personnel  serving  as  drivers  should  be  kept  with  the  base  depot  blood 
section.  If  they  were  placed  with  advance  blood  depots,  he  feared  that  the 
ground  replacement  group  might  ask  for  them. 

In  December  1944,  when  replacements  for  ground  troops  were  sorely 
needed  in  the  field  armies,  the  question  arose  of  transferring  trained  men  in 
the  blood  bank  to  such  duties.  Colonel  Cutler  pointed  out  that  it  would  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  supply  of  safe  whole  blood  if  these  personnel  were  removed. 

In  April  1944,  Col.  David  E.  Liston,  MC,  had  suggested  that  if  additional 
personnel  were  needed  to  operate  the  blood  bank,  nurses  of  the  152d  Station 
Hospital  could  be  trained  for  this  purpose.  The  matter  did  not  come  up  again 
until  1  Januar}'  1945.  Then,  in  a  memorandum  for  the  record,  arguments  for 
and  against  the  use  of  nurses  in  a  blood  bank  were  outlined  as  follows : 

Commanders  of  hospital  blood  banks  considered  nurses  much  better  than 
enlisted  men  for  their  purposes.  Several  months  ago,  when  the  tables  of  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  general  hospitals  had  reduced  the  number  of  nurses  allotted  to 
them,  consideration  was  given  to  withdrawing  nurses  from  the  hospital  blood 
banks,  but  it  was  decided  not  to ;  their  value  in  the  blood  banks  was  considered 
greater  than  their  value  in  hospitals,  however  much  they  might  be  needed  in  them. 

At  this  time,  however  (January  1945),  19  general  hospitals  were  being 
shipped  to  the  theater  without  their  full  complement  of  nurses.  In  view  of 
the  critical  situation  in  these  hospitals,  it  now  seemed  that  the  need  for  nurses 
in  blood  banks  must  be  subordinated  to  present  necessities.  After  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  nurses  assigned  to  blood  banks  were  retained  in  them. 

On  15  January  1945,  General  Cutler  suggested  to  Major  Hardin  that  WAC 
(Women’s  Auxiliary  Corps)  personnel  might  be  used  in  place  of  nurses.  If  so, 
his  idea  was  that  enlisted  men  be  moved  in  to  replace  nurses  and  that  they 
then  be  relieved  with  WAC  personnel.  This  plan  was  never  adopted. 

OPERATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
Base  Bank 

The  152d  Station  Hospital  blood  bank  was  divided  into  four  sections,  and 
the  i)ersonnel  assigned  to  them  were  trained  for  sp>ecific,  specialized  duties  in 
the  base  and  in  advance  banks.  These  sections  were: 

1.  A  record  section,  which  maintained  records  of  prospective  donors  as  submitted  on 
monthly  reports  sent  in  by  SOS  units,  arranged  bleeding  schedules,  maintained  records  of 
bleedings,  correlated  laboratory  reports,  and  reported  positive  serologic  tests  and  errors  in 
t3rping  on  identification  tags  to  the  unit  commanders  concerned. 

2.  A  collecting  section,  which  was  composed  of  four  mobile  bleeding  teams,  each  made 
up  of  seven  enlisted  men  and  one  medical  officer.  The  enlisted  men  included  a  driver,  a 


I-'i<iiKK  111?. —  Siliilions  room,  l-jiropoaii  Tiir;itcr  lllood  Hank.  Tccli- 
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clerk,  an  orderly,  and  four  siirnic.-d  ti'cliidcians.  They  were  supplied  witli  appropriate 
equipment  and  were  dispatclied  from  the  !>ase  bank  to  camps  at  which  donors  were  bled 
according  to  prearrantted  sclietlnles.  I!acli  team  could  bleed  ;in  .averaiie  of  Hit  men  in  an 
hour.  All  donors  were  niip.aid  volutdeers.  ainl  only  tyi)e  ()  blood  was  collected. 

The  blood  was  collected  by  a  clo.sed  system  in  sterile  liltll-cc’.  bottles  containilif;  100  cc. 
of  S.H-perceiit  sodium  citrate  I'.S.l’.  thus.  1 IH  and  1  111'.  .\t  the  end  of  the  bleediiiir,  a  sample 

of  blo<»d  for  typit\n  an<l  serologic  testing  was  collected  from  the  tubiim  of  the  donor  .'Ct  into 
a  sterile  W.asserm.ann  tulx'.  I'lie  collectiii!;  bottle  .•ind  the  tube  were  immediately  placed 
under  rcfriuer.-ition.  .Vt  tin-  end  of  each  d.ay,  .all  bkiod  <lr;iwn  was  t.akeii  to  the  base  bank  by 
truck  or  plane  (liji.  111'. 

.'5.  \  m.anufact uriiiK  .and  processinir  section,  which  h.ad  two  fmictions.  One  wa.«  the 
cleaninii,  assembling:,  .and  sterili/.ins  of  .all  e(|uipment  (tii:.  ll.’ii.  For  each  pint  of  blood 
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colK-clfd,  thcri'  w.i.s  lll•(•(|(■d  a  ('(illcctitiu  Ixtltli-,  a  doiior  >i  t .  and  a  n'cipii'nt  si  t.  'I'lx’  sicond 
fiini'tiun  was  proci  ssini;  of  tlir  blood,  wliicli  con'isli-d  of  t  wo  tipi  iations: 

a.  l  ypinir  and  si  io|o”ic  tctflini;.  wliiidi  was  (•.•irriiaj  oiii  liv  ilio  Isi  Mrdii-.al  I.aboratory. 
Hlood  sliowiim  po>ili\i'  or  doiililfid  Kahn  ll•sls  was  discardid.  and  llir  indhidnal  s  nana’ 
and  Arinv  srrial  niiinbc  r  \\rrc  icporlid  to  his  unit  coniniandiT  by  iho  records  .section. 

•  >IT  types  of  blood  (ili.at  is,  blood  other  than  croup  <b  were  labeled  according  to  typo 
(lie.  I  III'  .and  the  noi;ition  .l/a.-V  Hi  <  'iii.iiiiiitrln  il  Hij'iii  I  was  allixed  to  the  bottle.  J'liese 
bloods  were  is'iied  to  lixed  lio'pit.als.  blit  only  after  pei'onal  conferences  with  the  tiiedical 
olliceis  who  woidd  bi;  responsible  for  their  Use. 

li.  'I'lie  addition  of  ;t  pre-erx  at  i\ e  ilic,  117’.  Knoimh  dextrose  in  ."i.  1-percent  solu¬ 
tion  w  ,1-  addl'd  to  the  blood  to  till  t  lie  but  t  le  Cl  iniplel  e|\  .  d  he  ;i  inon  nl  rei  |  n  iied  ra  nee.  1  from 
10  to  .11)  cc.  ;ind  axeraced  l.'i  cc.‘' 

I.  A  -torace  and  shippinu  section,  which  w.as  re'|ionsible  for  the  refrigeration  of  the 
blood  whili'  it  renniined  in  tin-  blood  b.ank:  it-  packinc  for  shipment;  and  it-  deli\i  r\  bv 


t  ii  u  i]"i  I'i'l' 'i  III  Itii  i-to.i.t  .  olli  .1.  it  inil  i  /iiiK  f.i  till' riur  Iiln'i'l  peivr  ini.  't'hi' n- >  ■ --ii  \  nt  "p. nine 

111' t  Hi  I  ppm,'  111!  I•'|M  ic  In  :i.M  II  111  I'  11  I'ri  it,  ill  I  111  1  I  -  \  .1.  Ill  1.1  li.iii.!  iiL'.  ■fliis  pi  nr.  'liir.'  Ii  I'l  i"  .11  1.  -I.  'I  l.y 

111.  tail  l-ll  I  Inl.'  il  e  :i'  inpl  -  'i  111  1  til  i.‘ J'l  Sl.illnll  I  l.i'pll  it  ni . t  :•  illl,  .  ,\ il  I  |nl  I'jl  I  il  W  ,  I  -  rnllii'.l  nil  I  iPi'  i.  r  11  I  -  ir|rri- 

nin.  I  1  .n- I'l.  Il  ’l  -In.  1  nji.  ml  ill'.'  rnnill  :i-.  p'i'.  il  w  1-  I  p  .1.  1|1  1  i:i>  1 1  i/  it- i.  ill  -  pp  llir.  .  Sn  I  ir  .1-  I-  kll.  i\\  II.  llnUi  \  IT. 
11*.  Mi-'  Ml.  .  nl  .  "Ml  1 11.  ill  ill'.  11  I.  -nil.  -  i  fr"':i  II. 
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I'  I ' .  I  HI  II  I .  I  1 .1  li'  li  f  1 1|  I II  il  I  |i  -  III  I  ill  II II I  I'll  nil  1 1  ll  ii;i  I  ;i  1 1  1 1  - 1  1  ir.'l  ■  III 
ili'liM'lv  liurk',  .-il'ii  1 1  I'l  it;ir;il  III.  I'ni'  'lii|iliiiiil  In  w.-iiliiiH  Iil:iiii.  I  iiiii'l 

K iiii:' ii nil .  Atiu' 'I'l  1  '.i  I  I . 


I'l  fl'ii;i  l';ili  il  inii'k  III  (iinl'.  nirtiilit-,  nr  lin-(iiiaU  in  lln-  I  uUi  il  Kiuoinin.  'I'lu-  Uinml  w.i' 

.'I  Ill'll  I  a  III  I  I  i':i  It' I  mil  I  1 1  .'1 1  1 1  In  I  ii'i'al  nn  '  la  iiui  11”  1 1  niii  n.'i  li  in  l.’.x  1,  inii  ( .  \\  lull 

il  Wa-i  Minxc'i!  Iix  air.  il  a.i-  |iai'kiil  in  •  Hiai  I  ■  riiia'I  i-r  fnnil  i-niii  ainir'  iii.irin  ii  ■ '  I'.in'  .  nin- 

|i;iii  nf  uliicli  wa'  lilkil  u  il  li  in-  i|i”.  II''  .  Tlii'  iiii|irn\  i-al  inn  ni.i  ml  ;i  iin  ■  I  a  I  •  in)  iir:it  n  m 

III  117  I  .  nl  <  Ini'  lii'ixMiii  117  .'iihI  7-  linin''.  I  li'iM'iii  I  iim  ii|)nn  iln-  mii'iilr  1 1  n  1 1 11  I'.'ii  1 1  I'l '. 

UiM'onl  Svsil'in 

rill’  lolltiw  ill'.:  svsti'in  ol  n-i'ords  \\:is  usrd  in  tlic  lilootl  Iniuk: 

1 .  \  I  >«  rtur;ji  I  1 1 .  <  }•  HI  I  il\  I  tu  tf  1 1  1  l;il  M'l  on  tin*  rolhri  in  l:  I  m  >1 1  !»•  lt;i<  I  >Mi'«  •  for  tin-  i 

of  1 ! n ■  < loiioi'.  Mn ■  ‘  l:i  1  •  .  m  m  1  I  In-  n nn il  m  i-  i >(  1 1|«'  i  * ini:  i  *  ;f  in  .  I  hf  i «  nin  clrt  k  |  n  ini n  1  !  In* 

»lonor>  nnnn-  <hi  iln-  1;iIm  |.  U'inu  Ki'  i*|fni  ilic-.ii  n»n  <ii'k  ;in<l  n  ininiitiL:  nmnliini  .  riii"  u;!" 
t  Ilf  lifl'l  i  fi'iH'il . 

2.  Iln  I  »f  I  (i  If  :i  1  •  <  1  liiuif  |niriiMn  nt  ihi-  I.iImI.  nimkfil  wiih  iln-  "nnn'  n'lnilui  ;«•'  Hir 

n))|M  r  jMirlioii.  wio  inffi  oil  nml  a-  a  lal»*  I  f«'r  iln*  Wa'-fifnann  HiIm  , 

‘t.  I  Ilf  tif  11  1  1 1 M'ofi  1  !  1 1  riifi I  in  I »\  I  Ilf  I  »|fi  « I  iim  i  •  am  \\  a^  ron 1 1 >1*  l  f*  1  I  )\  *■  n 1 1■\  •  »i i  !  Iif  lal  »f  | 

ot  1 1n  •  I  tk" «'  i  I  \  j  II '  a  111  i  !  Iif  "I  ri  i|»  ii;\  \\  In-ii  1 1n-'f  l  f -I  '  lia*  I  I  i  j'nti  1 1  >|f  I  fi  I  i  ii  i  f  n  •  la  I »« H  »r\  . 

1.  ,\  Ifiiii'  I'  k'[il  in  iln  IiIimmI  hank  inihralf*!  'In  -  linal  'll"!*'*'!!  itHi  "f  i-ar  li  1  u  >1  t  k  ■  t  »f  1  t|i  m  h  i  ; 

lhal  i',  ulnii  ii  k  fl  I  hr  la  1  h  Ha  t  •  >f  \  m  wIh-iIht  il  wa-  » I  i^ra  fi  k-i  1  hH’  'finkiux  m  for 

nt  Ilf  r  I'l  ;ooii-  . 

a.  \  III  il  int  k  I  li:i  r  U  a'  to  |  .-r*  in  I  I  In  •  » la  I  ••  f  af  1 1  iinM  i  if  1  >1 . i  \\  a  '  I  •  n  jx  ii  1 ,  1  lit  ■  1 1  il  al 

ainoiiiii  f.ni  isi'l.  liif  ainoiint  i|''ranif'l.  i  lif  annHiiil  .-liipjM  1.  w  ii  h  iln  ilai-  .  anil  iln-  ilaih 
I  la  la  tiff . 

().  \«l\aiiri  i|i  |Mii-  Wi  ll'  rt  f('iir»*l  io  kif|»  tin-  "ami'  kiinl  of  IfilufT. 
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I''i(n  iti-;  11.').  I’lcparal  ion  of  t  ransriiM'oii  <-(|iii|)iiii'iil  for  l  airopi'an 

'I'licatcr  Olood  Hank,  .\iimist  I'.ill.  A.  ('loaninu:  (•(inipnicnt  afiiT  ils 
ret  HI  M  from  C'oiit  incut .  Note  inariuU<‘  can,  in  wliicli  blood  \v.i;s  >liippcd 
under  refriKorat ion.  0.  I’rcparaiiou  of  giving  sets,  base  blooi)  bank 
dei)ot,  I’aris,  Novi.'inber  I'.tl-l. 


Advance  Banks 

'riio  iulvaiicc  Itaiiks  or  depols  of  Ihc  152d  .Slalioii  Hos|>ital  Mood  hank 
had  the  sole  res|)oiisihilily  for  tlie  handlin*r  anti  delivery  of  hlood.  Tlu'y  were 
of  two  types.  .SO.S  hanks  .and  Army  hanks  (eliart  !)),  tind  each  type  operatt'd 
with  two  detachments.  'I'he  detachments  of  the  SO.S  and  Army  hlood  hanks 
were  imide  npof  personnel  specially  trained  in  the  storage  tind  delivery  of  hlood. 
d'hev  operatt'd  independently,  hut  were  attached  to  the  nt'arest  orpinizat ion 
for  rations. 

I.  d’he  eommunieations  zone  or  SO.S  atlvaiiee  htiiik  opt'itited  hehind  etieh 
iirmy,  on  or  ne.-ir  airfields  in  the  advanced  section  of  the  eommnnieat ions  zone. 


Ill.ool)  IMUJGHAM 


.')()() 


FiciHi;  110. — l.abcliniij  of  filled  bottles  of  blood,  Ijiropean  Th<ati'r 
Blood  Batik,  April  1014. 


The  iiorsonncl  rocoivod  shipmonts  of  Idood  from  the  btiso  hank  and  delivered  it 
to  iirmy  banks  and  to  hospitals  in  the  eommunieations  zone.  Its  j)ersonnel 
consisted  of  an  oflicer  tind  10  enlisted  men,  one  of  whom  was  ti  refrioenition 
mechiinic. 

1'he  ecpiipment  consisted  of  one  ,Vton  truck;  two  motonwcles,  solo;  and 
four  2’2-ton  0  bv  0  c)ir<>:o  trucks  with  refrisrertitors  (each  with  a  built-in,  motor- 
driven  <riisoline  rcfriireriitinir  unit).  'J'he  0  by  G  trucks  were  divided  as  follows: 

Two  trucks  with  GO-  to  80-pint  capacity,  used  for  delivery  of  blood. 

One  truck  with  ;j00-pint  capacity  for  bulk  delivery  of  blood  to  Army 
depots. 

One  truck  with  1,000-pint  capacity,  for  storage. 

2.  Army  type  banks  were  attaclicd  to  medical  depots  of  the  army  they 
served.  I’hev  delivered  blood  to  all  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  of  tliat 
army,  movin<r,  as  necessary,  when  the  army  moved.  These  banks  were  always 
located  far  forward  in  the  territory  of  the  command  or  in  the  field  army  service 
area,  dei)endin,<r  upon  thv  location  of  the  aii-strips  by  which  they  were  supplied. 
If  the  airfield  was  immediately  behind  tlie  army  rear  boundary,  the  Army 
could  j)ick  up  its  own  blood.  Otherwise,  its  blood  su])ply  was  secured  from  the 
depot  in  the  communications  zone. 

One  of  the  most  practical  moilificalions  of  the  orimnal  plan  for  tla*  delivery 
of  blood  to  hospitals  of  the  field  armies  was  the  daily  reversal  of  tlie  routes. 
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Fioi'he  117. — Proces.siiig  of  blood  donations,  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  Blood  Bank,  April  1944.  A.  Steriliz¬ 
ing  top  of  bottle  of  blood  before  it  is  filled  to  top 
with  glucose  solution.  B.  Introduction  of  glucose  solu¬ 
tion.  C.  Capping  bottle  of  blood. 


717-40»»— M - 35 


Hi.oiti)  ri!()(;i:\M 


.iOs 


I' I'. I  1(1.  IIS.  .S|ii|i|iit'lil  III’  I>Iihm|,  r<  illi'cl  Cl  I  friilii  cchcliili 

in  iiKiriMilc  (•;iii>  fniiii  ( 'uni  iiiciil.'il  Si  iiion.  rjiin|M  ;iii  'riic.'iin  I’iIddiI 
Hdiik,  I  •l■(•l■Mllll■l■  I'.tll.  'rnick  i'  licinu  li>;ii|cil  ni  l.'i'.’il  <ii  ni  i;il  1  lu>|)ii.il. 


IMi()(;i{KSS  KKI’OK'I' 

On  I  .*1  .\|)iil  I'.tM.  Miijoi'  ll.-ii'diii  minlc  llic  lollou  iti^;  rc|)oiI  1o  llic  Si'iiior 
( ’inisiill  (iril  ill  Sill  .  ( )IIic(‘ (»r  t  lie  ( 'liicl' SiirpMMi.  on  I  In*  (•l||■n■nl  si  nl  ns  ol' I  lie 
lilood  liiink  ; 

1.  'I'hc  |ili\ 'icdl  |)l;iMl  \\  (IS  ciMn|)li'lc. 

'J.  .Ml  (illiccr  |H  i~iMini  l  \\cn'  iiic'i  iil  c\cc|)l  fur  tlic  uMiccr  to  In-  in  cIkuhc  uI  ihr  kil  >i;i- 
iniy.  whii  winilil  n  iiiiil  ^illiin  lln-  wci-k.  I'.nli'lcii  pcr--iiiini  |  n-  siiHicicni  lor  llic  ini'i nt 
iipirnl  ion  ;  IJ'.i  wire  piiiiKinc-ni  |v  ii — ic|Mil,  ;ini|  1-’  iillicis  were  :il  idclinl. 

!{.  'ridiiiini;  Ilf  (ill  pi  isiiiincl  IkhI  ll■(l^lll•l|  d  Icm  I  dl  «  liicli  full  npcrdliun  uf  llic  Kdiik 
\\ d'  (iii'-ililc. 

1.  Sllpplic'  Wi  le  Clilnpli  Ic  lACrpI  fur  (I  few  rriliral  ilelu-.  W  llicll  were  e--euUdl  fur  (lie 
uperdliuM  uf  Ihi-  lidllk.  rile-e  i  1 1  cl  III  lei  1  J.IKHI  lunu  pjercilm  neellle~;  J.nnn  >llull  pielcilld, 
neeille-;  J  I  1 1  f  r  i  ueKi  I  III'  .\i'Sl)  l.\riii\  Uluuil  Slipplx  I  )epui  -  llrii  i'll  I  l  >  pe  (iiul  L’L’  J'-lun 

li  liv  li  Iriick'.  Med'iil'es  Were  lieinu  Idkeli  I  liruilull  clldlinel'  111  expeilite  llie  ill  lj\el\  uf 
I  lll  'i'  il  elM'. 

.'>  Sliiirid”!  '  ill  suiiie  criiicdl  ileiii'  pruciireil  fruni  Uriti'h  'uiirci  '  niiiiil  nidke  ii  neci  '- 
'(II  \  III  1 1  Kike  'll  I  lie  clldllUe'  ill  |  l|e  ei\  illlt  (Ippcrdl  II'.  'Die  dlllUUIll  '  (I  I II I  I  illll'  uf  lle|i\  e|  \  lull  I 
lull  lieeli  lllel  nil  llli'i  ilelllS  ill  llle  pd'l.  d||i|  I  lure  Wd'  c\  er\  led'Ull  III  fed  r  tlldl  if  II  i|llire- 
Illelll  '  fur  liluuil  W  el  e  I  lulll  llell.  d'  IIUW  'lelllell  likelx  ,  1  he|  e  w  ulllil  lie  fill  I  her  I  lillicl  I  ll  i  i'  W  il  ll 
pruclllelllelil  I  Aperilllelil'  willl  Hew  I  \  pe~  uf  ui  \  i  he  (ippd  rd  |  1 1'  I  Id  1 1  I  I  lei  efllle  I  lee  M  Cd  ll'iei  I 
mil.  (Illll  '(ll  i'fdclui  >  'iili'l  il  llle-  fur  llie  Urili'li  ilerii'  lidil  lieen  fuiinil. 
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6.  Amounts  of  blood  necessary  to  meet  the  newly  calculated  demands  (on  the  1:1.5 
basis,  (p.  482)  were  being  computed,  and  expansion  of  personnel  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  later  operations,  was  being  considered.  Expansion  of  the  bank  operations  to  meet  the 
demands  for  blood  to  D  +  90  would  present  no  particularly  difficult  problem,^®  but  expansion 
for  demands  likely  after  that  time  would  require  doubling  the  present  personnel.  It  would 
also  require  duplication  of  the  present  equipment,  and  provision  of  additional  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  centrifuges,  and  autoclaves. 

Shortly  after  this  report,  the  blood  bank  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
test  its  capacities  before  D-day:  During  the  course  of  Operation  TIGER  (a 
practice  loading  and  sailing  project),  three  fully  loaded  L.  T’s  were  attacked 
and  sunk  off  Portland,  Dorset,  by  German  E-boats.  The  numerous  casualties 
were  hospitalized  in  adjacent  U.S.  .lirmj'  hospitals,  and  the  bank  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  large  amounts  of  blood  needed.  It  functioned  well,  but  in 
Major  Hardin’s  opinion  it  should  have  functioned  better. 

FURTHER  PLANNING  FOR  OPERATION  OVERLORD 

A  conference  on  the  blood  program  in  the  Em'opean  theater  was  held  on 
5  April  1944,  at  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory  (p.  481)  (60).  It  was  attended 
by  Colonel  Muckenfuss,  who  acted  as  chairman,  and  Major  Hardin,  from  the 
1st  Medical  Laboratory;  Colonel  Kimbrough  and  Colonel  Zollinger;  Col. 
Keith  W.  Woodhouse,  MC,  from  the  Southern  Base  Section;  Colonel  Mason, 
from  the  Advance  Base  Section;  Colonel  Crisler;  Lt.  Col.  Nathan  Weil, 
Jr.,  MC,  Consultant  in  Medicine,  Third  U.S.  Army;  and  Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  MC,  Ninth  Air  Force,  Air  Transport  Command, 

The  following  points  were  brought  out: 

1.  The  physical  facilities  of  the  blood  bank  were  well  planned,  and  blood  was  already 
being  obtained.  It  was  expected  that  the  bank  would  function  smoothly  when  mass  pro¬ 
duction  began. 

2.  If,  as  seemed  likely,  daily  requirements  of  blood  would  amount  to  500  to  700  pints 
instead  of  the  400  pints  then  estimated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  two  more  bleeding 
teams  and  increase  the  personnel  by  33  percent.  Two  additional  2)4-ton  trucks  would  also 
be  necessary.  It  was  believed  that  if  the  facilities  of  the  bank  were  thus  augmented,  its 
production  could  meet  the  need  for  whole  blood  for  Operation  OVERLORD. 

3.  There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  marking  of  the  large  refrigerators, 
trucks,  and  marmite  cans  to  be  used  in  the  blood  operation.  The  cans  were  labeled 
“ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,”  but  unless  it  was  also  indicated  that  they  were  the  property  of 
the  Medical  Department,  they  might  be  converted  to  other  purposes  by  the  units  to  which 
they  were  delivered.  If  they  w'cre  lost,  they  could  easily  be  traced  if  they  were  properly 
marked  (as  they  were).  Special  arrangements  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  cans  firmly 
in  place  during  transportation. 

4.  Advance  blood  depots  on  the  far  shore  would  be  utilized  to  store  blood  to  be  provided 
by  the  LST’s  to  be  used  in  operations  on  the  far  shore  in  the  early  stages  of  the  invasion. 

5.  The  First  U.S.  Army  would  determine  the  phase  at  which  the  refrigerator  for  its 
advance  blood  bank  could  be  taken  ashore.  Meantime,  blood  would  be  delivered  in  marmite 
cans,  by  means  of  the  daily  Red  Ball  Freight.®'  Medical  officers  of  this  Army  thought  that 

*>  It  was  to  present  a  major  problem  (p.  484). 

>*  Blood  was  seldom  delivered  by  this  means.  The  Idea  did  not  prove  praetiral  because  the  Red  Ball  Freight  was 
not  under  medical  control. 
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the  need  for  blood  would  be  groat  enough  for  it  to  use  all  that  became  available,  without 
wastage,  within  the  specified  time  limits.  It  would  be  responsible  for  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  its  own  blood. 

6.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  on  the  far  shore,  trucks  could  probably 
not  be  used  to  transport  blood  because  their  motors  would  be  water  sealed.  Marmite  cans 
therefore  seemed  the  only  practical  way  of  conveying  the  blood  ashore.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  that  all  medical  units  be  assigned  given  amounts  of  blood  and  that  they  carry  it 
ashore  as  part  of  their  equipment.  Other  units  could  be  similarly  helpful;  the  engineer 
companies,  for  instance,  could  carry  three  cans  each,  and  field  hospitals  could  bring  in  their 
own  blood.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  phasing  of  these  medical  units,  so 
that  the  blood  bank  could  be  kept  aware  of  time,  place,  and  amount  of  blood  needed.  These 
suggestions  were  not  implemented. 

The  recommendations  by  this  conference  on  the  assignment  of  advance 
blood  banks  arc  more  conveniently  discussed  elsewhere  (p.  518). 

MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  FINAL  PLAN 

The  procedure  planned  for  the  blood  bank  for  the  invasion  and  thereafter 
was  as  follows  (SI): 

1.  Blood  would  be  collected  from  the  donor  panel  by  bleeding  teams  from 
the  United  Kingdom  bank  and  would  be  returned  to  the  bank  in  refrigerated 
trucks. 

2.  It  would  be  processed  at  the  depot  and  stored  until  requisitioned  for 
delivery. 

3.  Every  day,  the  blood  required  on  the  Continent  would  be  transported 
under  refrigeration,  by  air,  to  the  advance  blood  depots  in  ADSEC  (Advance 
Section,  Communications  Zone),  where  it  would  again  be  stored  under 
refrigeration. 

4.  The  amount  of  blood  delivered  would  be  determined  by  daily  fov  'cn<!ts 
of  requirements  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  advance  Army  bloc  :  vl-i.v 
detachments.  The  forecasts,  which  would  cover  the  succeeding  4  days,  would 
be  given  to  the  ADSEC  bank,  which  would  consolidate  the  requirements  before 
delivering  them  to  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  base  bank. 

5.  The  bulk  delivery  truck  of  the  advance  blood  depot  would  transport 
the  blood  to  the  advance  depot  in  the  Army  area  which  it  was  supporting. 

6.  From  the  depot,  trucks  would  operate  a  milk  route  delivery  to  the 
evacuation  and  field  hospitals  in  the  particular  x\rmy  area.  In  practice,  each 
vehicle  would  be  assigned  a  certain  number  of  these  hospitals  to  service. 

7.  The  blood  depot  in  ADSEC,  in  addition  to  serving  mobile  hospitals 
of  the  Advance  Section,  would  also  be  expected  to  respond  to  calls  from  the 
Army  Surgeon  to  deliver  blood  to  Army  hospitals  as  special  needs  arose  in 
them.  (This  frequently  happened  after  D-day,  and  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  mission  was  another  illustration  of  the  workability  and 
flexibility  of  the  planned  blood  program.) 

8.  The  same  system  of  collection  and  delivery  would  be  followed  when  the 
blood  bank  moved  to  the  Continent.  (This  system  was  employed  when  blood 
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began  to  be  flown  from  the  United  States  directly  to  the  bank  in  Paris  and 
delivery  of  blood  to  forward  areas  was  initiated  from  that  point.) 

It  was  anticipated,  and  events  proved  the  expectation  correct,  that  the 
central  control  of  the  blood  which  had  been  planned  would  have  a  number  of 
operational  advantages  and  would  also  effect  economies  in  its  distribution  and 
use.  At  no  time  was  blood  left  in  forward  hospitals  in  excess  of  the  4-day 
period  for  which  forecasts  had  been  received.  Also,  after  the  blood  bank 
moved  to  Paris,  all  blood  \Cithin  3  days  of  the  expiration  date  was  picked  up 
and  returned  to  the  bank  (61). 

Supply  of  blood  for  LST’s. — In  the  initial  discussions  of  blood  to  be 
supplied  by  the  blood  bank  for  use  by  the  Navy  on  LST’s  on  D-day,  10  pints 
had  been  requested  for  each  boat.  These  estimates,  however,  were  not  made 
official  until  27  April  1944  (40).  Then  2,000  pints  were  requested,  to  be  placed 
aboard  the  hundred  LST’s  which  would  be  used  for  the  invasion.  It  was 
mentioned  in  this  communication  (from  the  Commander  of  tT.S.  Naval  Forces 
in  Europe  to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  SOS,  ETOUSA)  that  representatives  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon’s  office  had  agreed  that  a  stock  of  1,000  pints  of  blood  would  be 
maintained  at  loading  points  to  replace  the  blood  used  on  shipboard. 

It  was  requested  that  delivery  of  the  initial  stock  of  2,000  pints  of  blood 
be  made  by  refrigerated  trucks  to  landing  points  of  the  LST’s  shortly  before 
departure  time.  The  amounts  required  for  specific  ships  at  specific  loading 
points  would  be  indicated  in  future  correspondence  after  these  matters  had 
been  worked  out.  The  crossing  would  take  24  hours  or  less. 

These  arrangements  were  duly  concluded.  It  was  further  arranged  that 
the  loading  of  the  initial  supply  of  blood  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  beginning  on  D— 5.  Maintenance  of  supply  would  be 
from  the  hards,  where  the  exchange  of  blood  for  empty  bottles,  used  equipment, 
and  outdated  blood  would  take  place.  It  had  been  proposed  that  a  courier 
accompany  the  blood,  but  this  request  had  been  refused.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
request  would  still  be  granted  (it  never  was),  as  this  was  the  best  way  to  insure 
the  return  of  empty  bottles  and  used  sets. 

Standing  Operating  Procedure  No.  21 

On  21  March  1944,  Colonel  Muckenfuss,  Commanding  Officer,  1st  Medi¬ 
cal  Laboratory,  to  which  the  European  Theater  Blood  Bank  was  attached, 
was  instructed  to  prepare  for  the  Plans  and  Operations  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  an  SOP  (standing  operating  procedure)  covering  in  detail  the 
proposed  operating  procedure  for  the  whole  blood  service  in  the  European 
theater  (62).  On  27  March,  Colonel  Muckenfuss  was  informed  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  publish  the  entire  SOP  for  the  blood  service  in  the  general 
SOP  for  the  theater  but  only  that  portion  of  the  operation  contingent  on  the 
services  of,  or  assistance  required  from,  any  other  organization. 

The  SOP  was  duly  prepared  and  was  forwarded  on  14  April  1944  (63). 
The  description  in  it  covered  the  collection  of  blood  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
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delivery  to  the  medical  section  of  G-45,  its  packaging,  its  loading  on  planes, 
and  its  receipt  on  the  far  shore.  This  SOP  also  defined  the  responsibilities  for 
the  various  commands  and  agencies  for  the  air  shipment  of  critical  medical 
supplies. 

THE  INVASION 

On  23  May  1944,  the  blood  bank  at  the  152d  Station  Hospital  went  into 
full  operation,  using  for  this  stage  of  the  invasion  mission  the  advance  blood 
depots  planned  for  use  on  the  Continent.  The  operation  was  conducted 
in  two  phases. 

Phase  I 

Detachment  A,  as  planned,  was  attached  to  the  1st  Medical  Depot  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  First  U.S.  Army  for  movement  to  the  Continent.  Detachments 
B,  C,  and  D  were  moved  to  port  areas,  together  with  a  temporary  detachment 
of  base  bank  personnel,  equipped  with  refrigerator  trucks  from  the  regular 
advance  bank. 

Loading  of  the  LST’s  began  on  1  June  and  was  completed  on  3  June.  In 
all,  109  craft  were  loaded,  in  seven  ports,  with  10  pints  of  blood  each.  In 
addition,  three  hospital  carriers,  at  widely  separated  ports  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Wales,  were  each  supplied  with  20  pints  of  blood,  which  were  delivered 
to  them  by  special  couriers  from  the  bank.  For  various  reasons,  these  carriers 
all  had  to  turn  back. 

Phase  II 

The  temporary  detachment  from  the  base  bank  was  recalled  to  it  as  soon 
as  the  loading  of  the  LST’s  was  completed.  The  other  three  detachments 
remained  in  place  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  second  phase  of  the  blood  bank 
mission,  which  at  this  time  was  twofold; 

1.  The  supply  of  blood  to  returning  LST’s  and  hospital  carriers  for  use  on 
the  far  shore.  For  a  long  time,  the  blood  bank  detachments  also  handled  the 
supplies  of  biologicals  and  penicillin  for  these  craft. 

2.  The  supply  of  blood  to  transit  and  holding  hospitals  which  were  re¬ 
ceiving  casualties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  a  time,  it  was  also  a  blood 
bank  responsibility  to  supply  these  hospitals  with  biologicals  and  penicillin. 

The  blood  bank  kept  in  storage  a  reserve  of  whole  blood,  which  was  used 
to  supply  field  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  and  to  resupply  hospital  carriers  and 
IST’s  which  had  brought  casualties  from  the  far  shore  and  were  returning  to  it. 
This  blood  was  distributed  daily  in  small  refrigerator  trucks.  A  small  amount 
was  supphed  to  LST’s  in  hand-carry  ice  containers. 

The  southern  part  of  England  was  divided  into  four  geographic  areas, 
and  the  hospitals  in  the  three  coastal  areas  were  supplied  by  the  blood  bank 
detachments.  The  fourth  area,  which  was  inland,  was  supplied  directly 
from  the  base  blood  bank  at  Salisbury. 
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When  air  evacuation  began  from  the  Continent,  on  D  +  7,  a  fifth  area  was 
set  up,  with  the  217th  General  Hospital  at  Swindon,  because  of  its  central 
location,  serving  as  a  supply  center.  Deliv’eries  of  blood  were  made  to  this 
hospital,  and  holding  hospitals  at  airstrips  nearby  obtained  the  small  amounts 
which  they  needed  from  it.  Blood  was  also  delivered  to  the  347th  Station 
Hospital. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  activities  of  the  detachments  of  the  blood 
bank  are  described  under  a  separate  heading  (p.  518). 

Section  III.  127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  United 

Kingdom  Section 

AUTHORIZATION 

On  14  April  1944,  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  and  recommendations  at 
the  meeting  on  blood  supply  on  5  April  1944  (p.  481),  Colonel  Liston,  Deputy 
Theater  Sui^eon,  approved  the  initiation  of  a  request  for  duplication  of  PROCO 
(p.  541)  equipment  necessary  for  a  base  blood  depot  on  the  Continent  (S4). 
The  request  included  two  additional  Army  depots,  and  two  additional  com¬ 
munications  zone,  advance  blood  depots.  In  this  memorandum,  Colonel 
Liston  stated  that  the  next  250-bed  station  hospital  that  arrived  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  earmarked  for  the  operation  of  the  second  blood  bank  on 
the  Continent  and  that  the  equipment  necessary  to  operate  it  as  such  would 
be  requisitioned  at  once. 

CONVERSION  OF  FACILITIES  AND  PERSONNEL 

When  the  250-bed  127th  Station  Hospital  arrived  in  Salisbury  on  9  July 
1944,  it  learned  for  the  first  time  that  its  future  major  mission  woidd  be  to 
function  as  a  second  blood  bank  in  the  European  theater.  It  would  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  certain  facilities  for  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory,  unit  person¬ 
nel,  British  civilian  and  military  personnel,  and  personnel  in  need  of  treatment 
because  of  local  emergencies. 

When  the  conversion  had  been  accomplished,  all  facilities  on  the  post 
were  shared  by  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory  and  the  127  th  Station  Hospital 
blood  bank.  By  prorating  personnel,  the  shared  facilities  were  efficiently 
manned  and  maintained.  The  hospital  and  laboratory  maintained  separate 
headquarters,  but  a  few  administrative  offices  were  conducted  jointly.  Medi¬ 
cal  officers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  men  were  rotated  between  duties  in  the  hospital 
and  in  the  blood  bank. 

On  7  August  1944,  as  the  first  step  in  the  transition  from  station  hospital 
to  blood  bank.  Colonel  Muckenfuss  assumed  command  of  the  hospital,  vice 
Lt.  Col.  Julius  Chasnoff,  MC. 
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TRAINING 

Training  of  hospital  personnel  in  the  operation  of  the  blood  bank  was 
successfully  effected  by  assigning  them  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  experienced 
personnel  of  the  152d  Station  Hospital,  which  had  been  in  operation  as  a  blood 
bank  since  early  in  the  year.  Tlie  training,  though  massive,  was  not  difficult. 
The  personnel  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital  had  trained  together  since  the 
hospital  was  activated  at  Fort  Hancock,  X.J.,  in  December  1942,  and  their 
long  association  as  a  unit  made  them  both  dLsciplined  and  adaptable. 

The  training  of  men  in  assignments  foreign  to  station  hospital  personnel, 
such  as  blood  research  officers  and  refrigerator  mechanics,  presented  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Only  11  licensed  motor  vehicle  drivers  were  with  the 
hospital  when  it  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  others  were  quickly 
trained  according  to  the  new  demands,  and  the  transportation  section  eventually 
had  81  qualified  and  licensed  drivers. 

During  the  training  period,  there  was  a  loss  by  transfer  of  28  general 
service  enlisted  men,  who  were  replaced  by  a  like  number  of  limited  service  men 
from  combat  units  in  France.  These  men  were  so  carefully  fitted  into  positions 
suited  to  their  individual  abilities  that  they  were  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  and  the  efficiency  of  the  blood  bank  was  not  impaired. 

OPERATION 

On  26  August  1944,  the  127th  Station  Hospital  formally  assumed  full 
operation  of  the  blood  bank  at  Salisbury,  plus  its  equitable  share  of  the  duties 
necessary  to  maintain  the  post  in  conjunction  with  the  1st  Medical  liubora- 
tory,  and  the  152d  Station  Hospital  prepared  to  depart  for  France.  All 
technical  operations  of  the  bank  were  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  (later 
Maj.)  Forest  H.  Coulson,  MC. 

After  the  takeover,  the  transportation  section  of  the  new  blood  bank  became 
increasingly  active.  Many  service  troops  had  left  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  bleeding  teams  had  to  travel  for  increasingly  greater  distances  to  collect 
the  blood.  They  ranged  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  Channel  ports, 
and  from  the  London  area  to  the  Welsh  mountains.  During  September  1944, 
the  unit  vehicles  traveled  20,511  miles.  During  October,  the  mileage  reached 
36,980;  during  November,  35,087;  and  during  December,  47,611.  This  was 
a  total  of  140,189  miles,  an  average  of  1,149.1  miles  per  day. 

On  17  May  1945,  the  last  blood  was  drawn  by  the  teams,  and  no  further 
bleedings  were  scheduled.  During  the  peak  of  their  operation,  they  averaged 
450  bleedings  per  day. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  activities  of  the  detachments  of  the  127th 
Station  Hospital  blood  bank  are  discussed  under  a  separate  heading. 
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Section  IV.  152d  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  Continental 

Section 

MOVEMENT  TO  THE  CONTINENT 

When  the  152d  Station  Hospital  blood  bank  was  ordered  to  the  Continent 
late  in  August  1944,  the  equipment  for  a  complete  blood  bank  was  requisitioned 
and  assembled  at  the  medical  section  of  Depot  G^5  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Here,  it  was  crated  for  shipment,  so  that  it  could  be  picked  up  without  delay 
when  the  unit  began  to  move.  In  addition  to  the  transportation  regularly 
allotted  to  the  hospital,  ten  4-ton  dump  trucks  were  borrowed  from  Ordnance, 
with  the  agreement  that  they  would  be  delivered  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  on 
the  Continent. This  mutual  aid  agreement  enabled  the  bank  to  carry  all  of 
its  equipment  with  it  directly  to  Paris  and  thus  to  escape  the  delays  which 
would  probably  have  ensued  if  the  equipment  had  been  shipped  separately. 

When  movement  orders  were  receiv’^ed  on  15  September,  the  152d  Station 
Hospital  blood  bank  was  divided  into  two  units,  a  vehicle  party  commanded 
by  Major  Hardin,  then  the  Executive  Officer,  who  was  to  become  commanding 
officer  of  the  blood  bank  on  the  Continent,  and  a  marching  party.  Both 
parties  moved  to  the  marshaling  area  the  following  day.  On  17  September, 
the  vehicle  party  moved  to  Southampton,  embarked  on  LST  696,  and  reached 
Omaha  beach  on  19  September. 

The  marching  party  of  the  blood  bank  left  the  marshaling  area  on  18 
September  and  embarked  the  same  day  on  City  of  Canterbury.  It 

landed  on  Omaha  beach  the  following  afternoon. 

The  entire  unit  left  the  staging  area  on  20  September,  equipped  with 
K-type  rations,  and  reached  the  203d  General  Hospital  at  Garches  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

On  25  September  1945,  tlie  storage  and  shipping  section  of  the  152d 
Station  Hospital  blood  bank  undertook  the  receipt,  storage,  and  initial  distri¬ 
bution  of  all  blood  received  on  the  Continent.  Temporary  storage  facilities 
were  obtained  througli  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon.  A  pyramidal  tent 
erected  at  Le  Bourget  Field  served  as  a  joint  office  for  tlie  shipping  section 
and  for  depot  M407,  which  handled  air  shipments. 

”  This  arranccinpnt  was  possibh"  Ix-cause  of  a  chance  observation  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Bryan  Fenton,  MC,  and 
Maj.  (later  Col.)  R.  L.  Parker,  MAC.  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  south  of  EniEland  on  another  mission.  Seeing 
mile  after  mile  of  empty  vehicles  scheduleil  for  shipment  to  tlie  Continent,  they  were  struck  by  the  unused  potential 
transportation  capacity.  At  their  suggestion,  these  vehicles  were  loaded  with  medical  supplies  and  provided  with  drivers 
from  replacement  depots  who  were  also  scheduled  for  service  on  the  Continent.  A  triple  purpose  was  thus  served;  The 
movement  of  the  vehicles  was  expedited.  The  receipt  of  medical  supplies  was  expedited.  Replacements  reached  the 
Continent  rapidly. 

The  operation  was  originally  very  successful.  Then  Uh*  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Q-4  (logistics),  SOS,  ETOUSA, 
found  that  medical  tonnage  allocations  were  lieing  exceeded  and  that  many  truck  drivers  were  not  reporting,  as  ordered, 
at  the  Replacement  Depot  on  the  Continent.  At  this  point,  0-4  took  over  the  operation.  In  the  meantime,  iiowever, 
the  equipment  of  the  152d  Station  llosjiifal  blood  bank,  along  with  tons  of  other  medical  supplies,  had  been  moved  to 
the  Continent  quickly  and  expeditiously. 
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PERMANENT  LOCATION 

On  10  October,  a  site  for  a  base  blood  bank  was  found  at  Vitry-sur-Scinc, 
and  officers  and  enlisted  men  inove<l  to  it  from  the  20;td  (leneral  Hospital. 
The  nurses  were  left  at  the  hospital.  Two  witifrs  on  the  {ground  floor  of  the 
building  selected  were  used  for  the  bank  operations,  together  with  a  temporary 
wooden  structure  jdaced  between  the  wings  by  the  former  (Jerinan  occupants. 
The  buililing  had  been  considerably  diunaged,  but  repairs  on  it  were  begun 
immediately  by  French  contractors,  working  under  U.S.  Army  Engineers.  The 
installation  of  the  blood  bank  equipment  and  the  necessary  wiring  and  plumbing 
were  done  by  personnel  of  the  152<1  Station  Hospital. 

On  20  October,  the  1st  Oeneral  Hospital  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings  on  the  site  at  Vitry-sur-Seine  and  took  over  the  aihninistration  of 
the  post.  As  soon  as  possible,  a  joint  officers’  mess,  an  enlist e<l  men’s  mess, 
ami  living  (piarters  for  nurses,  officers,  and  eidisted  men  of  the  152<f  Station 
Ho.spital  blood  bank  were  established  in  cooperation  with  the  1st  Oeneral 
Hospital. 

OPERATIONS 

After  ;}  November  1944,  the  blood  bank  in  Paris  occupied  the  key  {)osition 
in  supplying  blood  to  the  hospitals  on  the  Continent.  All  blood  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  section  of  the  European  Theater 
Blood  Bank  at  Salisbury  was  funneled  through  it,  as  was  all  blood  drawn  locally. 

Bloo<l  collected  locally  was  secure«l  from  volunteer  SOS  troops  with  type 
O  bloo<i.  Not  very  much  was  neede<l  froiu  this  source. 

On  2S  October  1944,  shi|)ments  were  begun  to  the  670:id  Blood  Transfusion 
Unit,  to  supplement  the  supply  of  bloo<l  to  the  Seventh  U.wS  .Irmy.  As  will 
be  recalle<l,  this  unit  landed  in  southern  France  with  that  /  .ly.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  ;{54  pints  per  day  were  being  shipped  to  this  unit. 

The  Continental  Blood  Bank  remained  in  Paris  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Ecpiipment  and  transportation  were  adequate  at  all  times.  Technical  oj)era- 
tions  were  always  essentially  the  same  as  originally  planned. 

Personnel  problems,  howi'ver,  frequently  arose.  The  bank  consistently 
operated  at  some  ItO  persons  timler  strength,  chiefly  because  of  reassignment 
and  transfer  of  medical  officers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  men,  with  insufficient 
replacements  for  them.  At  all  times,  also,  several  officers  and  enlisted  men 
were  oti  detached  duty.  The  shortages  were  partly  compensated  for  by  the 
employment  of  15  French  civilians,  5  for  the  care  of  l>uildings  ami  grounds  and 
S  for  the  cleaning  and  assembly  of  <lonor  sets.  The  net  decrease  in  total 
personnel  did  not  result  in  any  lowering  of  technical  standanls  be<‘ause,  late 
in  1944,  the  use  of  expendable  recipient  sets  and  expendable  bottles  for  the 
collection  of  bloo<l  reduced  the  time  and  work  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
equipment  by  about  half. 

The  four  detachments  operating  in  the  forward  areas  when  the  blood  bank 
arrived  in  Paris  continued  to  operate  us  before.  Delivery  of  blood  to  the 
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armies  was  simplified  when  two  detachments  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital 
arrived  in  October  1944  to  operate  with  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army. 

Except  for  a  single  brief  interval,  during  the  envelopment  of  the  Ruhr 
Basin,  distribution  of  blood  from  the  Paris  bank  followed  the  SOP  of  shipment 
to  ADSEC  Detaclunents  B  and  D  from  the  base  bank  and  forward  from 
these  detachments  to  Detachments  A  and  C  (chart  10).  During  tliis  interval, 
Detachinent  B  delivered  blood  to  units  of  the  Fifteenth  U.S.  Army  in  addition 
to  delivering  blood  to  Detachment  A.  The  added  duty  presented  no  great 


Chart  10. — Chart  shoxcing  procurement  and  distribution  of  whole  blood,  ETOUSA,  1944-45 
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difficulty,  since  only  a  small  amount  of  blood  was  used  by  the  Fifteenth  U.S. 
Army  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

After  the  blood  bank  was  set  up  in  Paris,  communications  between  it  and 
its  advance  detachments  were  generally  excellent  until  the  final  days  of  the 
war.  Then,  when  the  blood  depots  moved  with  the  airstrips,  to  keep  the 
appropriate  Army  depots  supplied,  their  whereabouts  was  sometimes  unknown 
in  Paris  for  as  long  as  36  hours. 

On  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  Europe  on  8  May  1945,  the  four  detachments 
operating  in  the  Army  areas  and  in  ADSEC  were  brought  back  to  the  base 
bank  in  Paris,  the  last  arriving  on  24  May.  These  detachments  were  then 
disbanded  and  their  personnel  were  absorbed  into  the  structure  of  the  parent 
unit. 

The  base  bank  continued  to  operate  as  such  until  15  June  1945;  the  last 
shipment  of  blood  was  made  on  14  June.  The  last  shipments  from  the  bank  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  received  on  1 1  May  and  the  last  shipment  from 
the  United  States  on  15  May.  After  that  date,  all  blood  distributed  on  the 
Continent  was  collected  and  processed  by  the  Continental  Blood  Bank. 
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Section  V.  Activities  of  the  European  Theater  Blood  Bank 

Detachments 

152D  STATION  HOSPITAL  BLOOD  BANK 
Assignments 

At  the  conference  on  blood  supply  held  at  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory  on  5 
April  1944,  it  was  recommended  that  the  assignment  of  advance  banks  be 
as  follows: 

First  U.S.  Army:  Detachment  A  in  the  Army  zone,  supported  by  Detach¬ 
ment  B  in  the  communications  zone. 

Third  U.S.  Army:  Detachment  C  in  the  Army  zone,  supported  by  Detach¬ 
ment  D  in  the  communications  zone. 

This  was  essentially  the  plan  employed  on  the  Continent  (map  3).  When 
the  Ninth  U.S.  Army  became  operational  and  the  127th  Station  Hospital  had 
been  added  to  the  blood  bank  at  the  152d  Station  Hospital,  the  same  plan 
was  employed:  Detachment  A  of  that  hospital  operated  in  the  Army  zone, 
supported  by  Detachment  B  in  the  communications  zone. 

Movement  to  the  Contment 

On  D-j-l,  two  refrigerator  trucks  from  Detachment  A,  which  had  been 
loaded  with  predetermined  amounts  of  blood  by  Detachment  C  at  Southampton, 
were  landed  on  Omaha  beach.  Their  drivers  were  responsible  for  the  delivery 
of  this  blood  to  medical  units  in  the  area. 

Two  other  refrigerator  trucks,  one  of  which  was  preloaded  with  blood, 
also  from  Detachment  A,  were  landed  on  Utah  beach  on  D+S.  Their  drivers 
had  the  same  duties  as  the  drivers  of  the  trucks  landed  on  Omaha  beach.  Both 
groups  also  took  off  unused  and  unneeded  blood  from  LST's  going  back  to  the 
United  Kingdom  with  few  casualties  or  with  casualties  who  did  not  need  blood. 

By  D+G,  the  remainder  of  Detachment  A  had  arrived  in  France  and  was 
stationed  at  Martha  Dump  (Medical  Supply  Depot,  First  U.S.  Army).  The 
trucks  of  this  detachment  could  readily  distribute  all  the  whole  blood  available 
to  the  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  which  required  it  because  in  the  early 
days  of  the  invasion,  the  lodgment  area  on  the  Cotentin  Peninsula  was  very 
limited. 

All  whole  blood  brought  into  France  during  the  first  days  of  the  invasion 
was  brought  in  by  surface  craft.  On  D-|-7,  it  began  to  arrive  by  air,  on  the 
airstrip  in  the  rear  of  Omatia  beach.  Thereafter,  C-47  planes  brought  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  blood  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  third  phase  of  the  blood  bank  operation  called  for  the  movement  of 
Detachments  B,  C,  and  D  to  the  Continent.  There  had  been  no  need  for  them 
there  earlier. 
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Map  3. — Operations  map  showing  movements  of  ADSEC  mobile  blood  depots  on  the  European  Continent,  1944-45, 

in  support  of  the  field  armies  (59). 
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Detachment  C  arrived  in  France  on  10  July  and  began  to  serve  the  hospi¬ 
tals  supporting  the  VII  Corps  of  the  First  U.S.  Army,  which  was  operating 
toward  the  south  on  the  Normandy  Peninsula.  On  4  August,  Detachment  C 
also  took  over  delivery  of  blood  to  hospitals  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army,  which  had 
become  operational  on  1  August. 

Detachments  B  and  D  arrived  on  the  Continent  on  18  July,  attached  to 
the  Advance  Section,  Communications  Zone.  On  23  July,  for  Operation 
COBRA  (the  breakthrough  at  Saint-L6),  Detachment  B  was  placed  at  Tre- 
vi^res,  with  the  31st  Medical  Depot  Company,  to  support  Detachment  A. 
Detachment  D  was  initially  located  on  the  airstrip  at  Binniville,  but  a  few 
days  later  it  took  station  at  the  30th  Medical  Depot  Company  at  Chef  du  Pont. 

Departures  from  SOP 

The  SOP  for  delivery  of  blood  to  the  Continent  (^0)  called  for  trucking  of 
blood  from  the  base  bank  to  the  field;  separate  air  shipment  of  blood  to  each 
ADSEC  detachment ;  and  delivery  forward,  by  truck,  to  the  respective  armies 
served  by  the  particular  detachments.  On  occasion,  departure  from  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was  necessaiy; 

1.  The  major  test  of  the  flexibility  of  the  plan  devised  for  the  supply  of 
whole  blood  first  came  in  August,  when  the  bank  was  called  upon  to  support, 
at  the  same  time,  the  VIII  Corps  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army  operating  in  the 
Brittany  Peninsula  and  the  eastward  drives  of  the  First  and  Third  U.S.  Armies. 
To  handle  this  situation.  Colonel  Mason  directed  a  regrouping  of  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  ADSEC  detachments  as  follows; 

Detachment  B  was  placed  in  support  of  the  First  and  Third  U.S.  ^irmies, 
at  first  from  the  airstrip  at  Courtil,  in  Brittany.  It  was  given  the  1,000-pint 
refrigerator  truck  and  the  500-pint  bulk  delivery  truck  from  Detachment  D. 
Between  13  September  and  2  October,  Detachment  B  gave  full  support  to 
both  armies,  even  when  this  mission  required  sphtting  itself  in  half  because  of 
the  diverging  fronts. 

Detachment  D  was  placed  in  direct  support  of  the  field  and  evacuation 
hospitals  operating  with  the  reinforced  VIII  Corps.  It  operated  initially  from 
the  airstrip  at  Courtil  and  later  from  the  strip  at  Morlaix  in  Brittany.  It  was 
given  temporarily  the  two  80-pint  delivery  refrigerator  trucks  belonging  to 
Detachment  B,  which,  with  its  own  trucks,  gave  it  four  delivery  vehicles. 
This  enabled  Detachment  D,  from  mid-August  to  early  October,  to  operate  a 
shuttle  service  between  the  airstrip  and  the  field  and  evacuation  hospitals. 
The  detachment  then  reverted  to  its  original  mission  of  backing  up  the  Third 
U.S.  Army. 

2.  In  October  1944,  the  Surgeon,  Third  U.S.  Army,  requested  that  supplies 
of  blood  be  sent  directly  to  mobile  hospitals  supporting  the  divisions  engaged 
before  Metz. 

3.  On  24  October  1944,  Detachment  B  took  over  delivery  of  blood  to 
hospitals  of  the  Ninth  U.S.  Army,  continuing  this  function  until  1  November, 
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when  Detachments  A  and  B  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital  arrived  and  took  over 
the  mission  of  supplying  the  hospitals  of  this  Armj’-  and  the  communications 
zone  hospitals  behind  it. 

4.  Also  in  October,  Detachment  B  became  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
blood  to  the  mobile  hospitals  supporting  the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions 
of  the  XVIII  Corps  in  the  Eindhoven-Nijmegen  Area.  One  delivery  truck 
from  this  detachment  transported  blood  daily  from  the  airntrip  near  Saint- 
Trond,  Belgium,  to  the  combat  area  over  “Hell’s  Highway.”  On  at  least  one 
occasion,  the  vehicle  carrying  the  blood  had  to  be  escorted  by  tanks,  to  protect 
it  against  interference  by  roving  German  patrols.  Although  it  was  constantly 
subjected  to  small  arms  fire,  it  was  never  hit.  The  drivers  and  assistant 
drivers  of  the  two  trucks  engaged  in  this  operation  were  awarded  the  CroLx  de 
Guerre  by  the  French  Government. 

While  it  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint-Trond,  Detachment  B 
received  all  its  blood  by  air.  It  was  entirely  mobile  and  could  move  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  vicinity  of  any  airfield  near  the  front  to  which  a  supply  of  blood 
could  be  flown.  After  10  November,  when  it  went  on  to  Liege,  it  received 
its  blood  by  both  plane  and  truck.  The  first  night  the  detachment  was  at 
Saint-Trond,  a  German  V-1  bomb  blew  out  several  of  the  windows  in  the 
chateau  in  which  it  was  billeted.  While  it  was  in  Liege,  it  was  subjected 
to  constant  V-1  bombing. 

This  detachment  had  some  minor  refrigerating  problems.  Its  storage 
refrigerators  kept  the  blood  at  the  correct  temperature  only  when  the  environ¬ 
mental  temperature  was  abov'e  the  required  limit.  When  it  dropped  below 
that  level,  the  temperature  in  the  icebo.x  had  to  be  raised  by  the  use  of  a  200- 
watt  bulb  and  cans  of  hot  water,  and  hourly  checks  were  made. 

Evaluation  of  Performance 

This  was  probably  the  most  trying  period  for  any  of  these  detachments. 
The  work  could  not  have  been  handled  by  units  not  thoroughly  trained  and 
seasoned. 

One  reason  for  the  successful  flexibility  of  the  ADSEC  operation  was 
that  the  Commanding  General,  Brig.  Gen.  (later  Maj.  Gen.)  Ewart  G.  Plank, 
had  given  his  Surgeon,  Col.  Charles  H.  Beasley,  MC,  direct  command  over  all 
medical  units  assigned  or  attached  to  ADSEC.  Colonel  Mason,  who  was 
Colonel  Beasley’s  executive  officer,  was  directed  to  exercise  personal  super¬ 
vision  over  the  blood  bank  operations  in  ADSEC  and  to  coordinate  all  matters 
of  blood  supply  with  the  army  surgeons,  the  Surgeon,  12th  Army  Group,  and 
the  Chief  Surgeon. 

The  work  of  the  detachments  of  the  152d  Station  Hospital  blood  bank 
wjis  faithful  and  consistent.  Great  resourcefulness  and  initiative  were  shown 
by  the  commanding  officers,  1st  Lt.  Herbert  H.  Reardon,  MAC;  2d  Lt.  (later 
1st  Lt.)  Eugene  E.  Stein,  MAC;  2d  Lt.  (later  1st  Lt.)  Philip  Shaulson,  MAC; 
and  2d  Lt.  (later  1st  Lt.)  Joseph  A.  Plantier,  MAC.  With  the  men  of  their 
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units,  they  showed  consistent  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  Deliveries  were 
often  made  under  difficult  conditions,  in  unknown,  dangerous  terrain,  but  the 
drivers  took  pride  in  getting  the  blood  through,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
transported  through  artillery  and  small  arms  fire.  When  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  drivers  forded  streams.  They  were  often  annoyed  by  snipers, 
and  they  sometimes  found  that  the  installations  to  which  they  were  taking 
blood  had  been  wrecked  by  enemy  action.  The  successful  operation  of  the 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  advance  detachments. 

127TH  STATION  HOSPITAL  BLOOD  BANK 
Movement  to  the  Continent 

On  2  October  1944,  two  advance  detachments  (A  and  B)  activated  from 
personnel  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital  blood  bank  departed  for  France,  fully 
trained  and  equipped  for  their  new  missions.  Almost  as  soon  as  these  detach¬ 
ments  had  left,  two  additional  detachments  (C  and  D)  were  activated  and 
began  training.  Personnel,  trucks,  and  supplies  were  kept  ready  for  another 
call  from  the  Continent.  The  loss  of  manpower  because  of  the  detachments 
already  sent  to  France  was  felt,  as  was  the  alert  maintained  until  Detachments 
C  and  D  went  to  France  in  March  1945,  but  increased  efforts  of  the  remaining 
personnel  compensated,  and  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  blood  bank  was  in 
no  way  slowed  down. 

Detachment  A  (Provisional) 

Detachment  A  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital,  commanded  by  Capt. 
A.  C.  Shainmark,  MAC,  landed  on  Utah  beach  in  October  1944  {64),  just  as 
the  battle  for  Aachen  was  terminating  and  plans  were  in  hand  for  the  Ninth 
U.S.  Army  to  cross  the  Roer  River  and  push  on  to  the  Rhine.  After  a  2-day 
stay  in  Paris,  to  obtain  additional  supplies,  the  detachment  pushed  on  to 
Namur,  Belgium,  and  then  to  Maastricht,  Holland,  which  it  reached  on  27  Octo¬ 
ber.  After  personnel  of  the  28th  Medical  Depot  Company  arrived  there 
several  days  later,  the  detachment  moved  to  its  location. 

The  first  shipment  of  blood  was  received  on  30  October  1944,  from  the 
ADSEC  supporting  unit  (Detachment  B),  which  was  located  near  an  airfield 
in  the  vicinity  of  Li^ge  and  which  served  as  the  link  between  Detachment  A 
and  the  blood  bank  in  Paris.  Thereafter,  the  trucks  of  Detachment  A  moved 
along  with  the  army,  maintaining  continuous  contact  with  forward  medical 
units  and  delivering  blood  to  them  daily. 

Captain  Shainmark  wa  kept  fully  informed  of  the  movements  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  as  the  Ninth  U.S.  Army  swept  forward 
across  Germany  to  Helmstedt,  where  it  was  operating  on  V-E  Day.  Several 
times,  the  blood  bank  truck  appeared  on  the  scene  while  hospitals  were  still 
rolling  to  their  new  locations.  At  the  height  of  the  Battle  of  the  Roer,  when 
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several  field  hospitals  crossed  the  swollen  river  almost  side  by  side  with  the 
infantry,  the  trucks  of  Detachment  A  often  delivered  more  than  500  pints  of 
blood  to  them  daily.  Similarly,  when  the  Ninth  U.S.  Army  crossed  the 
Rhine,  the  hospitals  on  the  East  Bank  received  the  blood  they  needed  as  soon 
as  they  were  set  up. 

In  all.  Detachment  A  (Provisional)  distributed  about  35,000  pints  of 
whole  blood. 


Detachment  B  (Provisional) 

Detachment  B  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital  arrived  on  Utah  beach  on 
22  October  1944  and  reported  to  the  152d  Station  Hospital  blood  bank  in  Paris. 
Here,  it  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Namim,  Belgium,  where  it  arrived  on 
26  October  and  where  it  received  further  orders  to  proceed  to  Saint-Trond, 
Belgium.  Here,  it  began  to  work  with  Detachment  B,  152d  Station  Hospital 
blood  bank,  and  gradually  took  over  from  it  the  servicing  of  the  forward  hos¬ 
pitals  supporting  the  Ninth  U.S.  Army. 

Detachments  C  and  D  (Provisional) 

When  Detachments  C  and  D  (Provisional)  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital 
went  to  the  Continent,  they  were  attached  to  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army  (instead 
of  the  Ninth,  as  had  originally  been  planned)  because  the  advance  section  of 
the  6825th  Blood  Transfusion  Company  had  been  found  too  small  to  care  for 
total  ^\rmy  needs.  Until  late  in  March,  all  blood  collected  by  this  company 
was  shipped  directly  to  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army.  Thereafter,  the  blood  was 
routed  through  Paris,  which  permitted  much  more  effective  control  and  distri¬ 
bution,  as  well  as  augmentation  of  the  inadequate  supply. 

Part  VI.  Blood  Donors  in  the  European  Theater  ” 

FIRST  PROVISIONS  FOR  BLOOD  DONORS 

Before  blood  donor  panels  were  formally  established  in  the  United  Kingdom 
late  in  1943,  occasional  suggestions  were  made  to  the  effect  that  noncombatant 
troops  follow  the  example  of  U.S.  civilians  and  provide  blood  for  casualties. 
These  suggestions  were  all  answered  in  the  same  manner: 

1.  At  the  time  (1942),  the  demand  for  blood  in  the  Emopean  theater  was 
not  very  great. 

2.  The  location  of  the  blood  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly 
the  British  blood  bank  at  Bristol,  limited  donors  to  troops  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  banks. 


Unless  othcr«  ise  Mentifled,  the  material  in  this  section  is  from  the  otncial  diary  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  (54) 
and  from  tlie  ofllcial  diary  of  Oeneral  Cutler  (#5). 
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3.  As  soon  as  blood  collecting;  teams  began  to  operate  in  the  vicinity  of 
particular  organizations,  members  of  these  commands  might  voluntarily  submit 
themselves  as  donors.  It  was  expected  that  detachment  commanders  of  units 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  hospital  bl  jod  banks  would  shortly  set  up  panels 
of  names  of  men  who  would  be  willing  to  donate  blood  upon  call. 

During  this  period,  the  emergency  need  for  transfusions  was  met  from  the 
nearest  available  personnel,  preferably  from  the  recipient’s  own  unit.  The 
literal  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause  led  to  some  difficulties,  which  were 
eliminated  when  instructions  were  given  early  in  January  1943  that  blood 
required  for  emergency  transfusions  must  be  secured  from  the  nearest  available 
personnel  and  not  from  members  of  the  recipient’s  own  unit  if  it  did  not  fall 
into  the  category  of  availability. 

FORMAL  PLANNING  FOR  THE  BLOOD  SUPPLY 

Formal  plans  for  securing  blood  donations  for  combat  casualties  from  U.S. 
Ariin'  personnel  in  tlie  United  Kitjgdom  began  in  October  1943,  with  an  inquiry 
by  the  Theater  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Professional  Services  Division  of  his  office 
as  to  the  effects  of  withdrawal  of  500  cc.  of  blood.  He  had  already  notified 
Captain  Hardin  that  it  would  be  his  policy  not  to  use  donations  from  combat 
pei-sonnel.  On  31  October,  Colonel  Cutler  notified  General  Hawley  that  in  his 
opinion,  in  which  Colonel  Middleton  concurred,  the  resistance  of  the  individual 
who  gave  blood  in  this  amount  would  not  be  affected  adversely  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  of  weather  or  environment  {65). 

In  November  1943,  General  Hawley  wrote  the  Commanding  General, 
Services  of  Supply,  ETOUSA,  as  follows  {66)\ 

1.  The  lifesaving  value  of  large-scale  transfusions  of  whole  blood  during  military 
operations  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
Allies  in  other  theaters  of  war. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  reservoir  of  type  O  blood 
donors,  under  military  control,  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  amount  of  stored  whole  blood 
for  operations  on  the  Continent. 

3.  Potential  donors  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  SOS  military  personnel  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  thought  that  a  simple  statement  of  the  need  for  whole  blood, 
contained  in  a  call  for  volunteers  addressed  to  soldiers  with  type  O  blood  in  SOS  units,  will 
have  a  highly  satisfactory  response. 

4.  The  Blood  Panel,  ETOUSA,  will  consist  of  a  consolidated  nominal  list  of  volunteers, 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Chief  Surgeon. 

5.  The  collection  of  blood  will  not  be  required  until  approximately  D-f  7.  Subsequent 
listings  may  be  required  at  90-day  intervals. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  an  initial  call  be  made  for  donors  for  such  a  blood  panel. 

In  accordance  with  General  Hawley’s  suggestion,  a  letter  dated  15  Decem¬ 
ber  1943  and  containing  the  following  instructions  was  sent  by  Lt.  Gen.  John 
Clifford  Hodges  I.iee,  Commanding  General,  SOS,  ETOUSA,  to  the  commanders 
of  Channel  Base  Section,  Eastern  Base  Section,  Western  Base  Section,  and 
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Southern  Base  Section.  The  Northern  Ireland  Base  Section  was  not  included 
because  its  geographic  situation  would  not  permit  ready  transportation  of  blood 
collected  there  to  processing  and  storage  depots.  General  Lee  directed  that 
his  letter  be  published  to  all  units  of  the  command  and  that  the  appended 
message  from  him  be  read  at  the  first  formation  after  its  receipt.  The  letter 
contained  the  following  information  (67) : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  blood  panel  for  ETOUSA,  containing  the  names  of  type  O 
donors  from  SOS  units,  is  required  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  whole  blood  for  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded.  The  establishment  of  this  panel  has  been  approved  by  the 
Theater  Commander. 

2.  It  is  therefore  desired: 

a.  That  a  nominal  list  of  type  O  volunteer  donors  be  prepared  in  each  unit  and  retained 
in  unit  headquarters. 

b.  That  a  record  of  the  number  of  type  O  volunteers  be  maintained  by  units  in  the 
base  section  headquarters. 

c.  That  the  records  just  specified  be  corrected  as  of  the  15th  of  each  month  and  that, 
immediately  following  each  correction,  a  report  of  the  number  of  type  O  donors  in  each  unit 
of  the  SOS  troops  in  each  base  section  be  sent  to  the  Commanding  Oflicer,  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  1st  Medical  Laboratory. 

d.  That  upon  call  by  the  Commanding  Oflicer  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  the  vol¬ 
unteer  type  O  donors  of  the  unit  specified  be  assembled  at  a  designated  bleeding  station 
(ordinarily  the  unit  dispensary)  at  an  hour  to  be  determined  by  each  commander,  which  will 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the  normal  duties  of  the  unit  and  which  will  be  reasonably  con¬ 
venient  for  the  bleeding  team. 

e.  That  only  light  duty  be  required  of  donors  from  the  time  of  bleeding  until  reveille 
the  following  morning. 

3.  As  a  rule,  four-fifths  of  a  pint  of  blood  will  be  taken  at  each  bleeding,*^  and  no  donor 
will  be  bled  oftener  than  once  in  3  months.  The  withdrawal  of  this  amount  of  blood  will 
have  no  ill  effect  upon  the  donor  and  will  not  reduce  his  physical  capacity  for  work  or  pre¬ 
dispose  him  to  illness. 

4.  Active  interest  in  maintaining  as  many  volunteers  as  possible  is  enjoined. 

The  message  from  General  Lee,  to  be  read  at  the  first  formation  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  just  abstracted,  was,  in  summary,  as  follows  (68): 

1.  Defeat  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  life  and  wounding  of 
United  States  soldiers. 

2.  Large  quantities  of  blood,  which  medical  considerations  limit  to  type  O  blood,  would 
be  required  for  transfusion  for  their  comrades  in  the  field  forces. 

3.  Volunteers  whose  identification  tags  showed  type  0  blood  were  being  asked  to  donate 
blood  when  called  upon.  Instructions  would  be  issued  as  to  when  and  where  these  donations 
might  be  made. 

General  Lee’s  message  concluded:  “You,  who  are  eligible,  may  well  be 
proud  of  this  opportunity  to  place  your  name  on  this  Roll  of  Honor—the  Blood 
Panel,  ETOUSA.” 


«  The  practice  in  the  United  States  during  and  (or  several  years  after  the  war  was  to  withdraw  500  cc.  of  blood  at  each 
donation.  The  smaller  amount  was  used  at  this  time  because  British  bleeding  bottles,  after  the  anticoagulant  was  added, 
would  hold  only  400  cc.  It  is  now  (1962)  United  States  practice  to  withdraw  only  450  cc.  of  blood  from  each  donor,  it  having 
been  found  that  when  the  smaller  amount  is  taken,  the  Incidence  of  fainting  is  materially  reduced. 
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INITIAL  RESULTS 

It  had  been  estimated  that  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  of  whole  blood 
for  battle  casualties  in  the  European  theater,  at  least  90  percent  of  all  blood 
type  O  individuals  in  the  Southern  Base  Section  must  volunteer  as  donors. 
The  results  reported  on  10  March  for  the  first  solicitation  (table  19)  were  not 
encouraging,  and  the  second  report,  on  21  April  (table  19),  sliowed  no  great 
improvement. 


Table  19. — Response  to  reqiienl  for  type  O  blood  donors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  spring  1944 


Hase  SPction 

Number  of  units 

Niunber  of 
donors 

Percentage  of 
troop  strengths 

10  Marcli  1944 

Eastern  _ .  . .  .  .  _ 

1 

Ilf) 

1 

1  1 

4.  5S9 

58.  80 

Western. .  ... 

1.10 

10,075 

34.  48 

Southern.  ... 

2«7 

9,  207 

27.  98 

i 

Total  .  _ _ _ 

513 

23,  .871 

j 

40.  35 

21  April  1944 

E.'istcrn.-  . . . . . 

135 

1 

.5.  310 

! 

^  02.  4S 

Western..  .  .  .  .  _  _ _  .  .  .... 

350 

19,  020 

72.  or. 

Southern . . .  . . .  .  . 

300  ; 

i 

10,350 

30.  30 

Total . . .  . 

800  ' 

34,  <)8() 

55.  55 

I 

On  6  April  1944,  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  Headquarters,  SOS, 
notified  the  base  section  commanders,  SOS,  and  other  headquarters  com¬ 
mandants  that  the  response  to  the  request  for  blot)d  donors  had  fallen  far  short 
of  expectations  (69).  All  were  therefore  directed  to  note  the  importance  of  this 
project  and  to  consider  methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  volunteer  donors. 

At  a  conference  on  blood  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  7  April  1944,  as 
well  as  several  times  later,  it  was  tentatively  suggested  that  if  the  response  of 
blood  donors  continued  to  be  unsatisfactory,  consideration  be  given  to  paying 
them  under  Army  Regulations  No.  40-1715.  This  plan  was  never  adopted. 

POSTINVASION  DONATIONS 

Shortly  after  D-day,  when  it  became  evident  that  blood  was  in  short  supply, 
considerable  publicity,  chiefly  informal,  was  given  to  the  need  for  donors,  and 
there  were  numerous  volunteers  from  various  sections  of  the  theater  chief 
surgeon’s  office,  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  and  other  offices.  The  reply  to 
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these  offers  was  always  the  same,  that  the  volunteers  would  be  bled  whenever 
a  sufl5cient  number  of  O  donors  could  be  brought  together,  and  that  the  entire 
process  would  then  be  streamlined,  so  that  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  delay 
and  absence  from  duty.  Numerous  donations  were  secured  from  these  sources. 

Even  the  arrangement  to  fly  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  the 
European  theater  did  not  end  the  need  for  local  donations.  Thus,  on  24 
September  1944,  a  little  over  a  month  after  the  airlift  was  instituted,  the 
Operations  Section,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  noted  that  supplies  at  Prest¬ 
wick  were  low  and  that  a  regular  schedule  of  bleedings  in  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  maintained  if  1,000  pints  of  blood  were  to  reach  the  Continent  every 
day. 

On  31  December  1944,  Colonel  Cutler  wrote  the  deputy  theater  surgeon 
that  the  panel  of  blood  donors  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  become  very  small. 
Two  weeks  earlier.  General  Hawley  had  approved  the  bleeding  of  combat 
troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  it  were  certain  that  they  would  remain  there 
for  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  blood  had  been  taken.  There  had  been  no  formal 
notification  of  this  policy,  and  Colonel  Cutler  suggested  that  dissemination  of 
the  information  be  expedited. 

On  15  January  1945,  General  Hawley  notified  the  Surgeon,  United  King¬ 
dom  Base,  that  he  had  investigated  the  possibility  of  bleeding  combat  troops 
and  had  been  assured  by  competent  medical  authorities  that  this  would  not  be 
injurious  to  them.  Blood  from  this  source  would  add  materially  to  the  blood 
donor  panel.  General  Hawley  had  also  been  jissured  that  there  was  no  physio¬ 
logic  or  medical  contraindication  to  using  these  troops  as  donors  if  they  would 
not  enter  combat  within  2  weeks  after  they  had  been  bled.  The  theater 
commander  had  approved  tlie  bleeding  of  combat  units  staging  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Now  that  he  had  done  so,  General  Hawley  wished  this  additional 
source  of  whole  blood  to  be  properly  exploited  through  technical  channels. 

On  8  March  1945,  a  memorandum  was  sent  out  from  Headquarters, 
Communications  Zone,  ETOUSA,  to  the  chiefs  of  general  and  special  staff 
sections  of  that  Headquarters  stating  that  the  Commanding  Officer,  152d 
Station  Hospital  blood  bank,  had  reported  a  critical  shortage  of  type  O  blood 
and  had  requested  that  “all  personnel”  be  canvassed  in  an  effort  to  secure 
voluntary  donations.  In  this  memorandum,  the  chiefs  of  general  and  special 
staff  sections  were  instructed  to  submit  to  the  Headquarters  Commandant 
not  later  than  14  March  1945,  a  nominal  list  of  personnel  who  possessed  type 
O  blood  and  were  willing  to  donate  it.  The  order  was  widely  circulated  and 
a  considerable  number  of  volunteers  were  thus  secured. 

The  airlift  of  blood  from  the  United  States  ended  the  problem  of  blood 
shortages  except  for  occasional  periods  when  blood  was  in  temporarily  short 
supply.  Until  the  airlift  was  instituted,  the  effective  organization  of  the  local 
donor  panel  proved  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank.  Plans 
for  the  panel  were  most  efficiently  implemented  by  Col.  Robert  E.  Peyton, 
MC,  and  Col.  Angvald  Vickoren,  MC’,  both  of  the  Operations  Division,  Office 
of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA.  Unit  medical  officers  also  were  very  helpful. 
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BLOOD  AND  PLASMA  DONATIONS  TO  BRITISH 

The  propriety  of  donations  of  blood  by  U.S.  troops  to  British  blood  banks 
came  up  as  earlj"  as  9  October  1942.  On  that  date,  Captain  Hardin,  then 
Liaison  Officer  at  the  blood  bank  in  Bristol,  wrote  to  Colonel  Cutler  that  in 
certain  areas,  British  hospitals  were  being  furnished  with  small  amounts  of 
blood  by  U.S.  Army  units.  This  was  a  practice,  he  said,  fully  in  keeping  with 
general  practices  of  reciprocity  between  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps. 

One  difficulty,  however,  had  arisen:  ^\^len  blood  was  collected  in  U.S. 
Army  hospitals  and  used  in  British  military  hospitals,  some  U.S.  soldiers  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  paid  $10  per  pint.  Brigadier  Whitby  thought  that  if  this  were 
done,  British  civilians  might  also  expect  to  be  paid  for  donations,  which  would 
be  against  a  longstanding  British  policy  in  both  civilian  and  military  practice. 

Colonel  Cutler  ruled  that  U.S.  personnel,  whether  civilian  or  military, 
would  not  be  paid  for  the  donation  of  blood. 

On  17  June  1943,  in  response  to  an  earlier  query.  The  Adjutant  General, 
War  Department,  informed  Headquarters,  SOS,  ETOUSA,  that  the  transfer 
of  dried  plasma  from  U.S.  sources  to  Allied  commands  could  not  be  approved. 
The  plasma  had  been  secured  entirely  through  donations  by  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  blood  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  it  was  intended  only  for  U.S. 
fighting  forces.  Its  production,  moreover,  was  geared  to  estimated  require¬ 
ments,  and  there  was  none  to  spare.  This  ruling  did  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  the  treatment  of  Allied  personnel  in  U.S.  Army  medical  installations  or  to 
the  emergency  use  of  plasma  in  Allied  hospitals  when  there  was  no  other 
plasma  available. 

Later,  Colonel  Cutler  further  ruled  that  U.S.  troops  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  as  donors  for  British  blood  supplies.  There  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  repercussions  in  the  United  States,  he  thought,  if,  with  all  the  plasma 
generously  donated  by  civilians,  U.S.  troops  were  required  to  give  blood  as  well 
as  to  fight. 

The  question  of  U.S.  Army  donations  to  British  blood  supplies  came  up 
again  late  in  1943.  On  20  October,  Captain  Hardin  wrote  to  Colonel  Cutler 
that,  during  a  recent  drive  for  donations,  teams  from  the  British  Army  Trans¬ 
fusion  Service  had  met  with  considerable  enthusiasm  from  U.vS.  troops,  and,  in 
at  least  one  instance,  tlie  commanding  officer  of  such  a  unit  had  offered  to 
produce  large  numbers  of  donors.  In  fact,  tentative  arrangements  had  already 
been  made  for  bleeding  them.  Brigadier  Whitby  was  naturally  nleased  with 
the  response  but  did  not  wish  to  proceed  without  definite  approval  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Surgeon.  He  desired  to  avoid  possible  unpleasant  future  com¬ 
ments  by  making  it  clear  that  the  response  w'as  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  troops  and  was  not  the  result  of  any  direct  appeal  to  them. 
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This  particular  organization  (the  29th  Division),  Major  Hardin  pointed 
out,  because  of  its  location  would  not  be  asked  to  volunteer  in  the  U.S.  bleeding 
program.  If  it  were  bled  by  the  British,  the  donations  would  be  completed 
by  1  January  1944.  His  own  opinion  was  that  no  combat  unit  should  be  bled 
later  than  60  days  before  it  was  expected  to  go  into  action. 

Colonel  Cutler  replied  on  24  October  1943  (6S)  that  the  bleeding  of  U.S. 
troops  for  British  use  represented  a  very  important  principle.  It  had  been 
decided  by  the  U.S.  Army  that  blood  would  not  be  requested  from  any  of  its 
own  combat  organizations.  If  this  particular  combat  division  were  bled, 
other  troops  might  wish  to  volunteer,  and,  once  the  principle  were  violated, 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  stopping  the  practice.  He  therefore  recommended 
that  the  donation  of  blood  by  U.S.  soldiers  for  British  supplies  be  forbidden 
unless  the  staff  at  Headquarters,  ETOUSA,  could  so  guarantee  combat  dates 
that  it  would  be  certain  that  no  troops  would  be  bled  later  than  60  days  before 
they  went  into  action. 

On  1  February  1944,  Col.  Howard  W.  Doan,  MC,  Executive  Officer, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  wrote  Sir  Francis  R.  Fraser,  Director-General, 
British  Emergency  Medical  Service,  that  while  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  individual  U.S.  soldiers’  serving  as  volunteer  donors  for  the  British,  the  U.S. 
Army  blood  program  was  expected  to  get  underway  shortly  (70).  When  it 
did,  it  would  utilize  all  available  sources  for  the  procurement  of  whole  blood 
and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  volunteers  to  the  British  supply. 

In  May  1944,  the  question  came  up  again,  this  time  in  connection  with 
the  Air  Forces  (71).  The  Surgeon,  Eighth  Air  Force,  received  a  memorandum 
from  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  1st  Bombardment  Division,  to  the  effect 
that  representatives  of  the  British  Red  Cross  had  requested  permission  for 
their  transfusion  vans  to  visit  Air  Forces  camps.  The  British  arrangement 
would  apparently  not  interfere  with  U.S.  Army  plans  for  collecting  blood, 
since  only  SOS  units  and  Ground  Forces  woffid  serve  as  donors.  Brig.  Gen. 
Malcolm  C.  Grow,  Surgeon,  Eighth  Air  Force,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  for  decision,  with  the  comment  that  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  request  should  be  favorably  considered  if  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
U.S.  Army  blood  procurement  program.  It  was  imderstood  that  no  flying 
personnel  would  act  as  donors  and  that  all  donations  would  be  voluntary, 
with  no  pressure  brought  on  Air  Forces  personnel  to  provide  them. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  suggestion  from  another  source  was 
referred  to  the  Professional  Services  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon, 
by  the  Operations  Division  of  that  office,  with  the  statement  that  the  attached 
correspondence  suggested  that  the  Eighth  Air  Force  had  not  been  approached 
for  blood  donations.  If  so,  it  was  the  writer’s  opinion  that  a  potential  pool 
of  donors  had  certainly  been  missed  and  the  omission  should  be  investigated  by 
the  Professional  Services  Division. 
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The  reply  to  the  first  letter  (from  General  Grow)  by  the  Deputy  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  Colonel  Liston,  and  to  the  second  letter  by  the  Director  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  Division,  Colonel  Kimbrough,  were  to  the  same  effect; 
When  the  ETOUSA  donor  panel  for  the  blood  bank  was  established  on  6 
January  1944,  Air  Forces  personnel  were  the  only  U.S.  troops  engaged  in  active 
combat.  East  Anglia,  where  the  Eighth  Air  Force  was  stationed,  was  not 
readily  accessible  to  the  British  blood  bank  in  the  Southern  Base  Section  of 
England.  Finally,  it  was  the  intention  to  use  Air  Forces  personnel  as  local 
donors  for  U.S.  hospitals  in  East  Anglia  when  the  need  for  blood  for  them  arose. 
Also,  when  the  ETOUSA  panel  of  donors  was  decreased  by  movement  of  SOS 
troops  to  the  Continent,  it  might  become  necessary  (as  happened)  to  enlarge 
the  panel  by  the  addition  of  donors  from  the  Air  Forces.  For  these  ^•arious 
reasons.  Air  Forces  personnel  could  not  be  permitted  to  donate  blood  to  the 
British. 

PRISONER-OF-WAR  DONORS 

In  August  1944,  when  German  prisoners  were  being  taken  in  great  numbers, 
the  suggestion  originated  with  some  of  them  that  they  be  used  as  donors  {72). 
On  6  September  1944,  Colonel  Kimbrough  notified  the  Surgeon,  United  King¬ 
dom  Base,  that  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  had  no  objection  to  this  practice 
if  the  donors  were  volunteers. 

PAYMENT  OF  DONORS 

Although  payment  of  blood  donors  was  permitted  by  law  and  was  practiced 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater  during  most  of  the  war  (p.  423),  General  Hawley 
ruled  that  neither  military  nor  civilian  donors  should  be  paid  in  the  European 
theater.  This  ruling  was  duly  incorporated  in  Circular  Letter  No.  51  {19). 

It  was  tentatively  suggested  on  several  occasions,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  connection  with  planning  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  pay  donors,  but  no  action  was  ever  taken  on  the  matter.  When 
the  question  was  occasionally  raised  by  hospital  commanders,  because  of 
special  circumstances,  permission  was  always  refused. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  ACCIDENTS 

When  arrangements  were  being  discussed  for  the  maintenance  of  blood 
banks  to  be  supplied  from  British  civilian  donor  panels,  Colonel  Cutler  took 
the  position  that  claims  for  monetary  compensation  for  accidents  suffered  by 
civilian  donors  who  were  being  bled  by  U.S.  Army  medical  officers  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  not  the  British  War  Office. 
In  the  experience  of  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  according  to  Captain 
Hardin,  claims  had  been  small  in  both  numbers  and  amounts.  The  American 
experience  in  this  respect  was  also  negligible. 
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Part  YII.  Practical  Cllonsiderations  of  the  Blood  Program 

in  ETOUSA 

PRELIMINARY  PLANNING  FOR  THE  AIRLIFT  TO  THE 

CONTINENT 

Although  whole  Wood  was  not  an  item  of  medical  supply  during  World 
War  II,  the  Overseas  Branch,  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
had  the  responsibility  for  shipping  it  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  thence  to  the 
Continent  (73).  That  function  entailed  arrangements  for  air  priorities  and 
also  required  the  coordination  of  shipments  with  the  Air  Transport  Command 
for  allotment  of  space  based  on  the  daily  estimated  needs  of  the  theater. 

October  1943 

Early  in  October  1943,  General  Hawley  took  up  with  the  Commanding 
General,  SOS,  ETOUSA,  the  logistics  of  the  delivery  of  whole  blood  to  the 
Continent  as  follows: 

1.  Whole  blood  must  be  transported  rapidly  to  the  locus  of  use  and  must  be  properly 
chilled  dv  ing  transport.  Otherwise,  it  could  not  be  used  to  render  effective  aid  to  the 
wounded.  Failure  of  either  delivery  of  the  blood  or  refrigeration  would  spell  failure  of  the 
blood  program. 

2.  Shipment  by  air  was  the  method  of  choice.  If  enemy  action,  weather,  or  other 
conditions  prevented  this  mode  of  transport,  then  shipment  by  special  refrigerated  trucks, 
on  high  priority,  would  be  necessary  to  insure  safe  delivery  of  properl}'  chilled  blood  in 
adequate  amounts. 

3.  It  was  recominerided  that  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces,  be  called  upon 
to  assume  primary  responsibility  for  delivery  of  blood  to  the  Continent  and  that  necessary 
planning  and  policies  to  implement  the  service  be  prepared  jointly  by  representatives  of  the 
Air  Forces  and  SOS. 

4.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  chief  of  transportation  be  notified  that  refrigerator 
vehicles  carrying  blood  must  have  the  highest  priority  for  water  transportation  when  air 
delivery  is  not  possible. 

November  1943 

On  4  November  1943,  Colonel  Mason  wrote  to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  in 
reference  to  the  communication  just  summarized,  that  while  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  mention  to  the  Chief,  Transportation  Corps,  that  blood  shipped 
by  refrigerated  truck  must  be  given  the  highest  priority,  approval  of  this 
specific  arrangement  by  General  Lee  might  prove  very  useful  (74). 

December  1943 

In  a  conference  held  on  22  December  1943,  Col.  Edward  J.  Kendricks, 
MC,  Surgeon,  Ninth  Air  Force,  informed  Colonel  Mason  that  Troop  Carrier 
Command  planes  would  deliver  blood  from  the  vicinity  of  the  blood  base  depot 
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to  fields  on  the  Continent  in  the  vicinity  of  Army  medical  supply  depots  (75). 
The  Troop  Carrier  Command  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  had  transported  blood  for 
the  British  Eighth  Army  in  the  North  African  campaign  and  was  therefore 
familiar  with  the  necessities. 

Colonel  Kendricks  requested  that  a  study  be  prepared  concerning  the 
maximum  weight  and  space  required  for  a  single  shipment  of  blood.  The 
British  had  been  allotted  2,240  pounds  of  cargo  space  daily  for  air  transport. 

April  1944 

On  7  April  1944,  in  order  that  the  logistic  requirements  of  the  blood  pro¬ 
gram  be  placed  in  command  channels,  the  Chief  Surgeon  requested  that  the  air 
transport  of  whole  blood  to  the  Continent  begin  on  D-(-14  and  provided  the 
following  information  (34)'- 

1.  The  requirement  of  this  operation  is  500  pints  per  day. 

2.  This  blood  can  be  delivered  by  truck  from  the  ETOl'^SA  Blood  Bank  at  the  l.st 
.Medical  Laboratory  to  the  nearest  forward  takeoff  point  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  transport 
to  designated  fields  or  landing  strips  on  the  Continent. 

3.  The  blood  will  be  packed  in  cylindrical  insulated  iced  containers,  1 8  inches  high  by 
16  inches  in  diameter.  The  50  containers  required  for  500  pints  of  blood  can  be  stacked  in  a 
spac(‘  17.66  feet  long,  2.66  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high.  The  total  weight  is  3,350  pounds. 
The  average  space  occupied  by  1  containei  is  2.8  cu.  ft.  Its  empty  weight  is  32  pounds  and 
its  loaded  weight,  67  pounds. 

On  10  April  1944,  the  Commanding  General,  Ninth  Air  Force,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  sent  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  ETOUSA,  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  to  implement  the  previous  request  for  an  allocation  of  daily  cargo  space  to 
cover  the  combined  air  tonnage  requirements  of  blood  and  medical  supplies  for 
the  Army,  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Communications  Zone  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  (76): 

1.  Designation  of  an  airfield  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Salisbury,  where  the  main 
storage  point  and  personnel  to  handle  the  blood  were  located,  would  be  most  desirable.  As 
a  second  choice,  a  field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thatcham,  Berkshire,  Greenham  Com¬ 
mon,  or  Aldermaston  would  be  satisfactory.  If  an  airfield  near  Thatcham  were  designated, 
blood  would  be  delivered  daily  to  the  medical  section  in  Depot  G-45  at  this  location  and  held 
there  in  refrigerators  until  called  forward  by  the  Air  Force.  Then  it  would  be  placed  in 
ic(‘d,  insulated  containers  and  delivered  in  trucks  to  airfield  personnel  at  the  time  specified. 

2.  Whole  blood  prepared  for  air  shipment  would  be  packed  in  U.S.  Quartermaster  in¬ 
sulated  food  containers,  each  holding  10  bottles  of  blood  and  10  recipient  sets.  Refrigeration 
would  be  maintained  by  cracked  ice  (10  pounds  to  the  can)  in  an  insert  placed  on  top  of  the 
Iwttles.  This  arrangement  would  maintain  optimum  refrigeration  for  approximately  40 
hours  in  an  air  environmental  temperature  between  65®  and,85®  F.  (18®  and  28®  C.).  Pack¬ 
ing  of  the  containers  and  their  delivery  by  truck  to  the  designated  airfield  would  be  the  «>- 
sponsibility  of  the  blood  bank. 

3.  The  Air  Force  would  load  the  containers  on  the  plane  and  transport  them  to  the  far 
shore  within  the  limit  of  the  lifts  authorized  and  subject  to  military  situations  and  flying 
conditions.  Here  it  would  unload  the  containers  and  turn  them  over  to  the  medical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Army  Advance  Section,  Communications  Zone,  or  Forward  Echelon,  Com¬ 
munications  Zone,  whichever  was  located  at  the  receiving  field  on  the  far  shore.  Distribu- 
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I  ri.i  i;i;  I  !!•.  I.(ia<liim  hlooil  in  rffriu'Taii’ii  inariiiiii'  can^  lor  >lii|)ini  iii 
(o  I  !iii'o|ii  aii  ria  ati'i'  l?loo(|  Xaiik  l>y  a  inoliilo  uiiil ,  Maicli  I'.ill.  Hlooil 
\\a>  colli  I  t  11 1  at  Shoot  lanl  ('aiii|>,  .\li|i  il>iiry.  linulaliil. 


t  ion  of  the  lilooil  a  ft  If  it'  |■l■cl•i|ll  uoiilil  1m-  inaili-  l>y  tin-  ailxaiici-  Mooil  1111)01  at  laclinl  to  the 
Army  \i  I \  a  iici-  Sect  ion .  (  om in nn  h-a t  ion>  Zone,  or  I- orwa nl  I  .cIh  Ion  .  (  on  1  n  1  un lea t  ioii'  Zone . 

I.  Kni|il>  'liiiipinn  cont.-iiner'  ami  ii'i-il  Hlooil  recipient  ~el'  wonlil  He  collecteil  liy  ail- 
\.ince  Hlooil  ilepol-.  .iml  ilelixet'eil  to  aii'lield-.  i le^i it ii.'i t ei I  Hv  t  he  \int  h  Air  l  orce,  whence  they 
vMiiihl  He  retiiriieil  to  the  (ii'i  enham  (  ommoii  Airlielil.  Here  they  woiihl  He  tiirneil  o\er  to 
the  Mil  lica  I  •''I  ct  ii  III  of  |)epot  (I  Hj  locateil  t  here. 

( )\ cf  ( iciKMtil  l)\\io|il  I).  Kisfiiliowt'f's  naiiic,  I  III*  iiifiiiiii;il  iiiii  in  I  his  let  It'i* 
was  SCI  1 1  I  n  I  III*  (  'ill  II 1 1  la  IK  lino-  ( icticitils  mT  ( lie  Isl  Aniiy  ( liuii|).  the  I  S|  1:1 1  e- 
'.iie  .\ir  I*'i)ice.  |  he  KiisI  and  'I'hird  I'.S.  Annies.  :ind  I  he  Xiiilli  .\ir  Kuift*. 

(ieiierally  spe.-ikino.  lliis  \\  :is  the  plan  l>\  which  hhnnl  w  :is  I  ransjiiii’leil  In 
I  he  ('iiiilineiil  dniiiiLr  the  (iohl  iiiL*' in  Knrnpe  ilio's.  ll'.l  UH). 

liefure  D-dav.  llie  plans  I'nf  ait*  supply  IVinn  ihe  I  niled  l\inod"ni  Id  I  Ik* 
('iinlinenl  ineliided  a  (Wd’OK  i( 'Dinhineil  .\ir 'l'r:ins|iDil  ( )|)ei:il  imis  Kddiiu  Id 
assign  priDiilies.  allnetile  tiireftiCl  tinil  iDuntiye.  :ind  cDDidiinite  :iir  niDveineiils 
{77).  1,1.  |{Dl)erl  Iv  I’lyof.  M  .\( '.  w  tis  .-ipptiinl  ed  I  d  eDDrilin:il  e  t  he  niD\  ciiienl 
dI"  niedieal  siijipl  \  l)\  ail*  tiiid  Id  he  I  he  |•ep|•esenl  til  i\  i*  in  (  '.\’r(  )li .  I  )ireel  einii- 
innniealiDii  was  aiilliDii/ed  helwi'eii  ihe  eDiinnandiiey  Dltiei'is  d|'  the  IiIdimI  hank 
tind  the  'lrDD|»  ( 'ariier  ( 'Diiiniand.  which  w  tis  Id  lly  ihe  hhnid  in  ('  17  pltiiies. 
Ih-isie  policies  and  pioeed  iires  foi'  decent  I'ali/.iii'^  the  DperaliDii  were  ihererDre 
WDiki'd  Dill  sal isl'ael Dril  l  .  In  adtlilitni.  the  rnti>t>n  Dllieer  dI’  ihe  .Ninlli  .\ir 
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visited  llie  l)l(i(i<|  hjiiik  on  'J  Mnv  I'A-M,  to  Ix’coiiie  iie(|)iiiinl(Ml  wilii  llit' 
stair  and  to  learn  tlieir  special  prohleins. 

( ireeidiain  (  'oiinnon .  the  airfield  select  <‘d  lor  the  t  a  keoll’  ol  phi  ni's  earrvini^ 
l)lood.  Was  eNcellenllv  loeatial  I'or  this  purpose.  It  was  oiilv  '■)  miles  Iroin 
])(*pol  (i  to  which  hlood  Was  to  he  delivtaed.  and  oiilv  .'IN  miles  Iroin  tin' 
KTOI  .'nA  lilood  Ihink  at  Salishnrv. 

D-day,  arramremeiits  had  lieeii  eon<-lnded  with  the  L’ I  Army  (ironp 
(British)  for  a  daily  I .IIIMt-poimd  airlift  to  the  (  ontinenl  lor  hlood.  penicillin, 
and  hioloii'ieals,  with  additional  standhy  |)ro\  ision  for  eineryeiiey  shipments. 

MiiMi  r  K)  riii:  continkn  i’  \\t\m 

From  the  hejrinnin;;,  the  plannetj  airlift  worked  e.xeellent  1_\  t-'i.'n.  As  »‘arly 
as  D  I,  ether  and  penicillin  were  hein<x  dropped  hy  parachute  to  medical 
units  on  the  heaehes.  By  1)  7,  emerurein-y  landing:  strips  wcrt'  axailahh'  on 

the  far  shore,  and.  weather  permillinir,  daily  shipments  of  hlood  went  forward 
from  that  <lale.  By  the  end  <d'  diin<‘,  tin*  daily  toimaire  e.xeei'ded  the  oritrinal 
allocation,  and  a  second  plane  was  ad<le<l  to  tin*  airlift,  so  that  .'i  tons  of  hlood 
and  nn*dieal  supplies  per  da_\  could  he  transported  to  the  far  shore.  'I'he  twi> 
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pKit  itK  12E—  Interior  of  (.'  -17  loaded  with  wliole  blood  in 
refriKcrated  inarniite  cans  for  shipment  to  ADSIOC  Rlood  Depot 
in  Eranee,  snininer  11)44. 


C-47’s  flew  so  ro<ruliirly  that  tlioir  flijjlits  wore  deserihed  iti  official  documents  as 
the  milk  run.  Additional  planes  wore  supplied  for  special  emergencies. 

The  whole  system  worked  smoothly'.  When  blood  was  delivered  to  the 
planes  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  marmite  cans,  with  a  block  of  ice  or  cracked 
ice  in  the  top  insert,  it  readied  the  (’ontinent  in  good  condition,  with  tem¬ 
peratures  of  39°  to  40°  F.  (4°  to  4.5°  even  when  outside  temperatures 
were  as  high  as  85°  F.  (28°  C'.),  the  maximum  expected. 

In  September,  after  the  fall  of  Paris,  the  Supph'  Division  established  a 
receiving  point,  witli  office  and  storage  space,  at  Le  Bourget  Airfield.  This 
was  the  terminus  of  the  milk  run  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Getting  supplies  forward  to  the  armies  was  another  matter.  This  problem 
was  solved  by  J^ieutenant  Piyor’s  discovery  near  Paris  of  a  squadron  of  20 
small  C-ti4  planes  which  were  not  being  used;  they  were  too  large  and  too  slow 
for  observation  and  liai.son  work  and  too  small  for  routine  cargo  work.  Their 
personnel,  because  of  their  enforced  idleness,  were  unhappy  and  frustrated. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  this  .squadron  to  fly  blood  and  medical  supplies 
forward  and  bring  back  wounded,  usually  five  per  plane  (three  litter  patients 
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Fi(ii  KK  122. — Blood  ill  rcfrigoratod  inarinitc  i‘aiis  being  unloaded  from 
C— 17  on  grass  landing  striji  by  soliliers  of  ADSKf'  Blood  Di-pot,  France, 
summer  liH-l. 


and  two  silting  patients).  Tlie  movenionts  of  tlic  planes  were  controlled  from 
General  Hawley’s  office. 

TliM  was  an  admirably  successful  arrangement.  In  3  months,  these  planes 
transported  30,000  pints  of  whole  lilood,  in  addition  to  4(i3  tons  of  other 
medical  supplies.  On  the  return  trips,  they  evacuated  1,1  (IS  patients. 

On  1  .September  1944,  the  (’hief  Surgeon  requested  G-4  to  arrange  for 
permanent  diversion  of  the  two  transport  planes  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  daily  airlift  of  blood  from  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  to  the  (’ontinent  from  the 
airstrip  originally  used  to  a  strip  farther  forward  (78).  The  reipiirements 
for  whole  blood  had  moveil  forward  with  the  armies,  and  it  was  no  longer 
satisfactory  to  haul  the  blood  forward  by  shuttle  j)lane  or  transport  it  by 
road.  Blood  from  the  Gnited  Kingdom  was  now  augmented  by  lilood  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior,  and  it  was  imperative  that  all  supplies  arrive  at  their 
final  designation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

On  22  September,  ('olonel  Hays  requested  G  4,  ETOG.S.V,  to  notify 
PEMBAHK  that  hereafter,  all  shipmefits  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior 
should  be  flown  to  I’uris  and  that  shipmeiits  to  IVestwick,  .Scotland,  should 
be  permanently  discontinued  (7ff).  Tliis  change  was  effected. 

Air  transport  to  forward  areas  was  continued  as  long  as  flying  conditions 
permitted.  During  December,  however,  the  weather  was  so  unfavorable  that 
truck  and  train  shipments  became  standard  pro<*edure.  When  truck  transport 
was  used,  deliveries  were  most  satisfactory  when  there  was  a  |)r( arranged 
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Fi(ii  KK  -  {'-47  arriviufi  at  airfield  in  I'nitctl  Kiimdom  with  wounded  from 

Continent,  Jidy  1!)44.  It  will  carry  Flood  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  lllood  Hank  on  its 
return  to  the  Continent. 


reiulo/.vous  botwoon  vehicles  of  biiso  and  advanced  depots.  When  jrood  llyiiifr 
weather  returned  in  the  spring,  tlic  tedious,  tinie-consuniing  deliveiy  of  blood 
by  road  was  discontinued. 

In  early  December,  the  only  contact  the  blood  bank  had  witli  the  Seventh 
I’.S.  Army  was  by  tdr.  Later,  blood  was  shipped  to  it  by  regular  passenger 
train  also;  during  the  first  week  of  February,  this  was  the  oidy  means  by  which 
blood  readied  tins  Army. 

In  January  1945,  45  of  the  GO  C-G4  planes  were  replaced  witli  7  (’  47’s, 
whicli  gave  a  daily  airlift  of  171^  tons  for  blood  and  otlier  medical  supplies. 
These  planes  were  frequently  used  to  pick  up  supplies  in  ilie  Ihiited  Kingdom 
and  deliver  them  directly  to  the  armies.  After  the  Riiine  had  been  crossed, 
the  armies  were  so  far  aliead  of  established  depots  and  were  operating  in 
territory  in  which  rail  transportation  had  been  .so  completely  disrupted  tiiat 
the  medical  service  was  fortunate  in  having  an  adequate  airlift. 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Red  Ball  Coaster  Freight  Service,  set  iq)  before  D-day,  amounted 
to  rapid  delivery  service  by  speed  boats  from  ports  in  soutliern  England  to  the 
far  shore  (34)-  Because  it  was  not  under  medical  control,  it  was  emjiloyed 
oidy  during  the  early  days  of  the  invasion,  at  which  time  it  was  very  useful. 
When  blood  was  cariied  by  this  service,  it  was  top-loaded;  that  is.  it  was 
last  on  and  first  off.  The  Army  had  personnel  on  the  beaches  in  Xormandy 
to  searcli  for  and  receive  emergency  cargo  arriving  by^  these  boats. 
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I'lci  Ki;  IJI.  I>i  li\i  ry  M  liiclr  willi  sii-pjni  in  truck  Ixxly.  Hdiinil 

tlii-  Vehicle  i'  I  ,iMi(t-|iiiit  iikiImIi’  lefi  iueinlion  truck  nf  I  titnclinient  A,  I  St.il  ion 
llu'|)it;il.  l  il't  I  .S.  Arin\.  lieleilllii.  (tclolier 


AikiI  licf  |)l:iii  l'(ir  (li<‘  iiiinKMlijtlc  ticli  very  ol'  Itlinxl  in  iheeiirly  dtiys  of 
(lie  iiiMtsioii  WHS.  jis  iilremly  lueuliniietl.  It'ss  siieet'ssl'iil  tliiiii  nlli»>r  inelliiMis. 
Ill  the  (liseiissidiis  hel'ore  D-thiy.  lli<‘  diiily  sliipiiitMil  nf  blond  mi  iiospital 
ciirrieis.  with  cmiriers  In  iiietM  the  boats  and  l.-dst'  (In*  Itlood  oil’,  stanned  to 
niiiny  jiart  ieipants  (In'  simplest,  and  therefort'  the  most  I’oolpidof.  method  of 
o('(tin,ir  blood  across  to  the  I'tir  shore.  'I'he  plan  was  put  into  ell'eet  on  D-day. 
bill  all  blit  one  of  the  assiirned  hos|»i(al  etirriers  had  to  put  bach  to  port  for 
\arioiis  reasons.  \'ery  little  blood  was  therefon*  delittMtal  by  this  route. 

I)idp|)in<r  of  blood  by  piiraehnte  wtis  disenssed  in  the  planniny^  in  the  Zom* 
of  Interior  for  blood  in  the  Kuropean  tbetiter.  but  the  Sni'rery  Division, 
Odiet'  of  'I'he  Snrjreon  (Jeiieral,  did  not  recommend  it  because  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  and  theidt'a  was  dro|)|)ed.  If  it  had  been  used,  appropi  i.-itt' containers 
would  have  been  retpiired. 

MKIJi  r  FROM  tin:  zom<:  of  f\  i  fkiok 

'I'he  initial  re(piest  for  an  airlift  from  the  Zom*  of  Interior  tt>  the  Fmd|)eati 
(ht'aler  was  made  by  ( 'olonel  Hays  to  tiu'  ihetiter  (i  4  on  I  Anjrust  1!>44. 
.\fter  pointing  out  the  inability  of  the  blood  baidy  in  tin*  thi'ati'r.  t'v  en  operatin'; 
at  ma.ximmn  e.apaeity,  to  su[)ply  the  needs  of  the  army  (ifihtinj;  in  France,  he 
specified  the  re(p)iremen(s  for  a  <laily  jdrlift  of  blood  alone  of  I ,()()()  ixmnds, 
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I  k. I  lii;  I'J.'i,  licl'rii’i'ijdni'  inick  bfiiii:  loadr.l  with  lilinxl  liy  i  tili'tiil 
mi  ti  of  ( 'out  i Mciit al  .''<■(•1  ion,  'riicalor  lUooil  bank,  Non  i’IiiIx  i' 

I  '.t  I  I .  I’ll  is  1)1(101 1  was  collect  I  •(!  ill  I'iiiillainl.  Note  Hfit  isli  bleei  line  hot  t  les. 


wliicli,  with  tli('  iK'ct’ssitry  rt'IVipTat ion.  woiiltl  jimoiiiil  to  (i.TiM)  poniids  (.‘tllO 
(11.  ft.).  'I’lic  lilood  would  l)c  ciUTicd  to  Ktiropc  in  icnd  m:iiinit(‘  ctins  (sttindtird 
(^u;irtcriinist(’r  d-iritlloii,  iiistil.-itcd  food  contjiiiKMs).  'I'lit*  nM  iifniny  .•■.irlift  would 
|■(■(plil•(■  only  4. dot)  pounds  hut  would  n*(piiri*  the  siiint'  spiicc.  sinct'  an  t'liipty 
can.  ;ilthou<rh  it  weighs  less,  t.-iht's  u|)  :is  much  spticc  .-is  ;i  full  ctin.  If  the 
refrigeration  units  for  planes  under  de\ clopnnuit  ;it  Wii^ht  h'ield.  Dayton. 
Ohio,  should  hecoine  :i\ ttiltihle,  the  recpiirenuMits  would  he  less,  since  nnirinite 
ettns  and  ice  wnudd  no  longer  he  necessary.'' 

On  12  Auyiist  Itt44.  O  4  I  letnhpnirlers.  K'l’OrS.V.  wtis  reipn'sti'd  hy  the 
the.-iter  ( 'hii'f  Siirireon  to  ad\ise  'I’ln*  .Vdjiittint  Oein'r.-il.  \V:ir  I  )ep!irt  nu'nt , 
that  the  tlie.-iter  w  :is  pri'ptired  to  ticeept  2.').s  pints  ol  hlood  daily.  ;ind  h.id  tin* 
refriyci-.-tt  ion  to  ctire  for  it.  A  dtiily  .airlift  of  diKI  pints  h.ad  heen  tissiyiied. 
I'aich  cont.ainer.  with  10  jiints  of  hlood  and  tin*  rtapiisite  .amount  ol  iia*.  would 
woi^h  07  pounds  tind  would  occupy  .d  lai.  ft.  of  spitet'.  'I'lii'  tottil  iillotnu'nt 
rtapiired  w.as  2.0)0  pounds  .and  l.dO  lai.  ft.  of  ship|)in^^  spatan  'I'lu'  ret  in  n 


l  1 1  i  \  s'  rrimoi'  f  "  i< »  l  !»<•  u ork  l  lu’ri  iitp Iitw  i.\  it  \\  riL'Iil  I'loM .  iti  ia»ll  il .1  ir.i 0i in  u  ii  fi  1  lo’  1  >i\  tsji m  of 
)Mi\  sjiilootv .  .\rm>  M  ••  li.-  d  .<t  )iool,  lo  .li*\  olo)*  .1  n-frii:*T  ii'^r  for  Moo.l  w  hit  h  w  -oiM  ojn  r  ih-  in  |>1  nu-s  on  Jl-\  oft 
It  iUrrirs.  I'liJ'  u  ork  w  IS  Moi  «nnijili-fr.|  inn  ill  ill'  in  iH'l  "nl>  I  ho  proini  \  |i.'  u  is  t  \  .hI  ,!.li  u  in  ti  l  ho  ;itrl:ff  to  t  ho 

Kiiro|)» Mil  I loMfiT  u  is  Ills! ji Nil*. t  p. 


r.i 


717  Inn 


m.ooi)  riJocHAM 


;>4() 


I'lfirilK  \\  liolf  I)looil  hfiliu  lllili»;iilr<i  flinii  'J'^-loil 

icfrifriiat i(tii  truck  at  Ititli  l-'iclil  Hospital,  Hoiilaiiic,  Itcliiiiiiii, 
I  tcccinhcr  l!t  I  I. 


jiirlift  would  wci^li  only  I  ..'{oO  poiiiitls.  Sliippiiiir  rctpiii  tMiit'iils  woidd  Itt' 
iiicrciiscd  tis  Zone  oC  liitt'iior  product joti  incrciiscd. 

( hi  1  s  Aiiiriist .  ( Iciit'iiil  ll.iwlcv  wiis  not  died  liy  ( Iciiciid  Kirk  t  luit  I  lie  Idood 
slii|)|)(*d  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  would  not  lx*  refriirt'r.il ed  in  trtinsit  on  the 
plane  Jijid  that  the  containers  neetl  not  he  returned.  'I'he  retpiest  for  trtins- 
portatioji  to  (<  4.  K'l’Or.SA,  was  altered  accordinirly.  .Since  the  hlood  would 
lie  placed  in  marmile  cans  wli(*n  it  was  unlotided  at  Prestwick  and  would  la* 
rt'IViyu'iated  dtirini:’  transit  to  tin*  far  shore,  an  airlift  of  only  4..")  pounds  would 
he  necessary  for  every  pint  of  Idtvod  deliven*d  to  France. 

On  -M)  .Vu^ust  lt)44.  1  leadtjuarters.  kyrOl’S.V.  was  informed  that  the  first 
iWII)  pints  of  hlood  would  leave  I’KMIkVKK  the  folltiw  inir  day :  that  shipments 
would  increase  to  .■)()()  jiints  daily  as  soon  as  suliicient  lilood  could  lx*  jinx-ured ; 
and  tlial  tlx*  lilood  received  at  l’r<*stvvick  must  lx*  llowji  to  the  far  slxwe  as 
sexm  as  jiossihle. 

.Vrraiiyemenis  were  made  with  the  .\ir  ’rr.-msporl  ('ommand.  K'l'Or.SA 
(( )K  I.  to  llv  ihc  hhxxl  daily  from  I’l'estwick  lo  the  far  shore*,  laiidinu'.  until 
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further  notice,  at  the  Court il  Airstrip.  Colonel  Hays,  on  27  August,  issued 
the  following  instructions  for  handling  the  blood: 

1.  The  blood  received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  was  to  be  placed  at  once,  in  its  original 
carton,  under  refrigeration.  All  cartons  would  be  marked  with  the  date  of  receipt  and  the 
oldest  blood  would  be  shippttd  out  first. 

2.  Blood  would  be  shipped  to  the  Continent  in  the  cartons  in  which  it  was  received, 
not  in  the  marmite  cans  originally  proposed.  Dail3’  telephonic  reports  would  be  made  to 
CATOR  at  .\ir  Headquarters,  Norfolk  House,  London,  stating  the  number  of  cartons  on  hand 
to  be  transported  and  their  weight. 

3.  Unless  the  atmospheric  temperature  was  between  30°  and  50°  F.  (—1°  and  10°  C.), 
blood  would  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  at  Prestwick  until  word  was  received  that  the  plane 
was  ready  to  receive  it  for  transportation  to  the  Continent.  Pilots  were  to  be  cautioned 
that  blood  must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  en  route  and  that  the  cabin  temperature  was  to  be 
kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  temperature  range  ju.st  specified. 


REPORTS  AND  ESTIMATES 

The  original  plan  for  a  weekly  report  of  blood  movements  at  Prestwick 
was  changed  on  6  September  1944  for  a  daily  report,  to  include  the  number  of 
bottles  of  blood  on  hand  from  the  previous  day,  the  number  received  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior,  the  number  shipped  to  the  Continent,  the  number  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Similar  totals 
were  also  requested  for  each  week,  with  any  comments  desired.  One  copy  of 
each  daily  report,  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  Com¬ 
munications  Zone  Forward,  for  the  attention  of  Colonel  Hays,  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  blood  being  transported.  A  second  copy  was  to  go  to  the  same 
office  by  air  courier,  and  a  third  was  to  go  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  United 
Kingdom  Base,  attention  the  Supply  Division. 

Daily  airlift  requirements,  as  just  noted,  were  to  go  to  CATOR  in  London. 

REFRIGERATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  of  blood  in  the  European  theater  from  base  banks  to  using 
hospitals  in  forward  areas  involved  questions  of  refrigeration  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation. 

Pre-D-day  Planning  and  Procurement 

Transportation. — In  October  1943,  Colonel  Perry,  then  Chief,  Finance 
and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  wTote  The  Adjutant  Ge  leral. 
War  Department,  through  channels,  concerning  the  requirements  of  the  whole 
blood  service,  pointing  out  that  special  provision  must  be  made  for  it  (PROCO) 
because  it  was  operating  without  a  T/O  or  a  T/E  {80).  All  items  necessary 
could  be  obtained  locally  e.xcept  cargo  trucks,  30  (later  34)  of  which  were 
requested.  Twelve  should  be  delivered  by  1  November  1943,  twelve  by  1 
February  1944,  and  the  remainder  by  1  April  1944,  so  that  the  necessary  minor 
alterations  could  be  made  on  them,  to  cojivert  them  to  their  new  purpose,  and 
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to  mount  refrigerators  on  them.  This  would  take  a  minimum  of  8  hours  for 
each  truck. 

These  trucks  had  not  been  received  by  17  March  1944,  and  twelve  6  by  6 
cargo  trucks  were  requested  as  an  advance  issue  of  the  total  requisition  so  that 
conversion  could  be  begun.  In  this  same  memorandum,  ('aptain  Hardin 
described  the  various  trucks  he  had  examined  and  explained  why  he  had 
selected  the  2J^-ton,  6  by  6  cargo  truck  as  most  suitable  for  transportation  of 
4(10-pint  refrigerators. 

By  IS  April,  12  of  the  34  trucks  requisitioned  had  been  received  and  were 
already  in  use  by  the  blood  bank.  It  was  urgently  requested  that  delivery  of 
the  remainder  be  expedited.  It  would  take  3  weeks  to  convert  them,  and 
they  must  be  ready  before  the  start  of  operations  on  the  Continent,  for  the 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  could  not  function  without  the  necessary  vehicular 
equipment. 

By  the  middle  of  May  1944,  all  necessary  vehicles  for  the  First  U.S.  Army 
had  been  received  and  were  in  use  or  ready  for  issue.  The  vehicles  for  the 
Third  U.S.  Army  had  also  been  received  and  would  be  ready  for  issue  as  soon 
as  refrigerators  were  mounted  on  them.  Earlier,  the  blood  bank  had  been 
instructed  to  classify  these  trucks  as  surgical  trucks;  mark  them  permanently 
with  Red  (Voss  markings;  mark  the  cab  visors  “ETO  Blood  Bank”;  and  use 
them  only  for  the  supply,  packing,  and  transportation  of  whole  blood. 

Refrigeration. — Although  PROCO  was  not  approved  until  27  October 
1943,  the  refrigerators  requisitioned  for  the  blood  bank  arrived  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  need  for  them.  Because  of  shortages  in  the  United  States,  however, 
it  had  been  feared  that  they  might  not  arrive  on  time,  and  steps  were  therefore 
taken  to  procure  them  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Through  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Perry,  Brigadier  Whitby,  and  Lt.  Col.  (later  Brigadier)  John  P.  Douglas, 
RAMC,’*'*  the  British  furnished: 

7  walk-in  refrigerators,  each  of  l.OOO-pint  capacity,  which  took  care  of  the  initial 
rc(tuirements  for  fixed  storage  at  the  base  and  th«>  rcciuircments  of  mobile  units.  Each 
refrigerator  had  an  attached  motor-driven  unit,  which  the  British  also  furnished. 

2  bulk-delivery  500-pint  capacity  refrigerators,  suitable  for  use  in  communications 
zone  depots. 

30  smaller  refrigerators,  of  60-  to  80-pint  capacity,  for  the  blood  bank. 

All  of  these  items  were  available  by  1  April  1944,  which  made  it  possible 
to  plan  for  D-day  as  follows; 

6  refrigerators  for  the  base  depot,  each  with  a  capacity  of  600  pints  of  blood. 

4  refrigerators,  of  80-pint  capacity,  mounted  on  214-ton  trucks  on  the  hards,  where 
there  would  be  two  advance  section  line  of  communications  blood  depots. 

2  storage  refrigerators,  of  600-pint  capacity,  with  the  advanced  blood  depots. 

4  refrigerators,  of  540-pint  capacity,  mounted  on  2l2-ton  trucks. 

8  refrigerators,  of  80-pint  capacity,  on  21j-ton  trucks  for  the  Third  U.S.  Army  advance 
depot. 


*  Brigadier  Whitby  and  Colonel  Dougla.<i  furnished  invaluable  help  In  all  the  planning  and  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Blood  Btmk,  including  the  provision  of  bottles,  tubing,  needles,  and  a  few  other  Items  which  bad  to  bo  obtained 
from  Brittsh  supplies.  Their  utensive  experience  was  also  helpful  In  the  solution  ol  many  problems  of  logistics. 
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The  overall  capacity  of  the  refrigeration  described  was  8,240  pints  of 
blood. 


Post-D-day  Transportation 


On  23  June  1944,  2)^  weeks  after  D-day,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  War 
Department  from  ETOUSA,  requesting  additional  vehicles  for  the  blood  bank, 
the  capacity  of  which  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
situation.  Since  the  troop  basis  would  shortly  be  supplemented  by  two 
additional  armies,  a  request  was  made  for  30  additional  2}^-ton  6  by  6  trucks ; 
4  days  later,  the  request  was  increased  to  34.  If  this  type  of  truck  was  not 
available,  iM-ton  trucks  would  be  acceptable.  The  basis  of  the  request  was 
that  requirements  for  blood  had  proved  far  larger  than  originally  estimated, 
that  the  blood  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  further  increase  its 
capacity,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  build  up  reserves  of  a  perishable  substance 
such  as  blood,  that  a  blood  bank  must  therefore  be  established  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  with  the  assurance  that  it  could  provide  adequate  supplies  of  blood  as 
they  were  requested. 

On  12  July  1944,  the  152d  Station  Hospital  informed  the  theater  Chief 
Surgeon  that  its  requisition  for  30  additional  trucks  for  the  expansion  of 
PROCO  III  had  been  disapproved  by  the  War  Department  and,  without 
increased  transportation  facilities,  increased  demands  for  blood  could  not  be 
met. 

Although  the  original  request  for  additional  trucks  was  refused,  the  re¬ 
fusal  was  later  countermanded  and  the  trucks,  of  the  type  specified,  were  duly 
delivered,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  firm  stand  in  the  matter  taken  by  Colonel 
Hays. 

FIELD  TRANSFUSION  UNITS 


Authorized  Personnel  and  Equipment 

On  2  January  1944,  in  a  memorandum  dealing  with  whole  blood.  Head¬ 
quarters,  ETOUSA,  informed  the  Commanding  General,  First  U.S.  Army, 
that  the  following  personnel  and  equipment  would  be  furnished  each  field 
army  without  requisition  and  would  be  regarded  as  over  and  above  T/0  and 
T/E  provisions  (3^): 

1.  Personnel:  1  officer  and  22  enlisted  men. 

2.  Transportation:  Nine  2J^-ton  trucks;  one  K-ton  truck;  two  motor¬ 
cycles  solo. 

3.  Other  necessary  transfusion  equipment,  including  about  nine  refriger¬ 
ators  to  be  transported  on  unit  transport. 

Preparation  of  Equipment 

After  the  Ebert-Emerson  transfusion  set  had  been  approved  in  1943  by 
the  Medical  Supply  Board,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon  (p.  185),  the  first  problem 
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was  to  find  an  appropriate  place  for  assembling  and  packing  the  sets.  With 
some  minor  alterations,  appropriate  facilities  were  found  at  Thatchain,  and 
General  Hawley  ordered  that,  as  supplies  for  the  sets  became  available,  thej" 
be  transferred  there  and  frozen  for  use  in  field  units.  The  assenddy  and 
packaging  of  the  units  was  accomplished  under  the  supervision  of  Maj.  (later 
Lt.  Col.)  Charles  P.  Emerson,  MC,  who  was  sent  to  Thatchain  on  temporary 
duty. 

Shortages. — ^The  assembly  of  the  sets  was  not  a  simple  matter  because  of 
shortages  and  substitutions  {81).  Although  Ba.xter  bottles  had  been  requisi¬ 
tioned,  British  bottles  were  received,  and,  to  avoid  further  delays,  they  were 
used.  Only  3,000  v'ials  of  sodium  citrate  solution  with  beads  were  received, 
instead  of  the  10,000  necessary  for  the  350  (reusable)  transfusion  sets  to  be 
supplied  to  each  field  army.  The  British  vials,  which  were  substituted,  were 
the  same  size  as  the  U.S.  vials  but  had  to  be  repacked  because  tlu'  British 
packing  was  undesirably  bulky.  The  instructions  to  be  included  in  each  set 
did  not  arriv'e  at  Thatchain  until  14  February,  several  weeks  after  the  assembly 
of  the  sets  had  begun.  In  April  1944,  the  prospects  were  that  it  would  take 
10  months  for  British  firms  to  fill  the  order  for  70,000  Welsbach  gas  mantles 
to  be  used  as  filtei’s.  The  15-gage  needles  to  be  substituted  for  the  17-gage 
needles  originally  used  were  requested  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  on  air  priority, 
Init  they  were  still  not  available  by  the  end  of  August.  Special  requests  had 
to  be  placed  in  April  and  May  for  such  items  as  3,800  adapters  to  be  used  to 
attach  the  Luer  needle  to  the  ru\>ber  tubing  in  the  units. 

Shortages  of  blood  donor  needles,  filters,  and  rubber  tubing  continued 
even  after  D-day  until  they  were  corrected  by  shipments  of  whole  blood  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Allowances  and  Distribution 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  matter  before  the  distribution  of 
transfusion  sets  was  settled  in  the  European  theater.  The  original  plan  was 
to  supply  2  sets  to  each  clearing  company,  evacuation  liospital  G^O-bed, 
750-bed),  and  field  hospital,  and  10  sets  to  each  au.xiliary  surgical  group  {82). 
Later,  the  distribution  was  modified  to  provide  6  for  eacii  field  hospital  and 
20  for  each  auxiliary  surgical  group.  It  was  estimated  that  350  field  transfusion 
sets  would  be  needed  for  each  of  the  two  field  armies  then  contemplated  {83). 

In  January  1944,  these  estimates  were  expanded.  On  the  basis  that  2 
casualties  out  of  each  10  would  require  transfusion,  it  was  estimated  that 
about  20,000  sets  would  be  needed  for  each  100,000  expected  casualties,  which 
meant  that  4,000  sets  should  be  ordered  at  once  {84).  1-  was  then  expected 

that  sterile  expendable  transfusion  sets  would  be  reaily  for  distribution  in 
February  and  <*ould  be  supplied  to  hospitals  and  used  as  replacements  for  the 
field  transfusion  sets  tlien  packaged  in  ammunition  cases. 

The  suggestion  that  station  and  general  hospitals  be  provided  with  field 
transfusion  units  was  not  accepted,  since  whole  blood  transfusions  could  be 
accomplished  in  them  by  modified  British  sets,  whicli  would  be  requisitioned 
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through  channels  from  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service  (p.  179).  These 
hospitals  were  so  equipped,  furthermore,  that  they  could  clean  and  sterilize 
their  own  equipment . 

By  13  March  1944,  all  field  transfusion  units  had  been  completely  assembled 
at  Thatcham  (So).  They  differed  from  the  units  originally  planned  in  two 
respects:  That  the  amount  of  typing  serum  was  sufficient  for  only  25  donors, 
not  for  50,  and  that,  because  of  shortages,  citrate  had  been  secured  from 
British  and  not  f-S.  sources,  which  decreased  the  number  of  transfusions  pos¬ 
sible  with  each  set  from  18  to  10  or  11.  Individual  organizations,  however, 
could  requisition  additional  citrate  and  typing  sera  as  needed. 

The  175  transfusion  sets  requisitioned  by  the  First  U.S.  Army  were  deliv¬ 
ered  to  it  about  the  time  e.vpendable  transfusion  sets  were  first  received  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  latter  were  in  verj-  short  supply — by  11  May,  only 
1.815  of  the  4,000  sets  requisitioned  on  20  January  had  been  received  in  the 
theater — and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
replace  the  Ebert-Emerson  sets  already  delivered  to  the  First  U.S.  Army.  The 
Third  U.S.  Army,  however,  which  had  requisitioned  250  of  the  field  transfusion 
units,  was  supplied  with  the  e.xpendable  sets,  on  the  basis  of  two  of  the  dis¬ 
posable  sets  for  each  of  the  field  transfusion  sets  requisitioned.  When  the 
First  U.S.  Army  required  replacements,  it,  too,  would  be  provided  with  the 
disposable  sets. 

All  problems  of  this  kind  were  eliminated  when  blood  began  to  be  flown 
from  the  United  States  to  the  European  theater,  since  disposable  giving  sets 
were  included  with  each  unit  of  blood. 

ROLE  OF  THE  SUPPLY  DIVISION  IN  THE  WHOLE  BLOOD 

PROGRAM 

Initial  Planning 

Wilde  the  whole  blood  program  in  the  European  theater  could  not  have 
been  operated  without  the  aid  of  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  this  division  had  no  responsibility  at  all  for  the  collection, 
processing,  storage,  or  distribution  of  blood  (73).  That  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  ETOl'SA  Blood  Bank,  at  the  152d  Station  Hospital,  with  the  later  sup¬ 
port  of  the  127th  Station  Hospital.  The  function  of  the  Supply  Division  was 
threefold; 

1.  To  call  up  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  the  blood  bank  at  Salk>biiry  according 
to  the  demands  for  it  from  the  field. 

2.  To  provide  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  operation  of  the  bank. 

3.  To  aid  logistically  in  securing  transportation  for  the  blood. 

The  relation  of  the  Supply  Division  to  the  blood  program  first  appeared  in 
a  memorandum  from  Headquarters,  ETOUSA,  to  the  t/ommanding  General, 
First  U.S.  Army,  dated  2  January  1944  and  dealing  with  the  provision  of  whole 
blood  from  the  Medical  Service  (32,  86).  In  this  memorandum,  it  was  stated 
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that  whole  blood  would  be  an  item  of  medical  supply  which  would  be  distributed 
through  medical  supply  channels  and  given  the  highest  priority  in  transportation. 

On  17  March  1944,  in  a  conference  between  Colonel  Muckenfuss  and 
Major  Hardin,  it  was  agreed  that  all  requests  for  supplies  of  whole  blood  should 
proceed  through  the  same  channels  as  requests  for  medical  supplies.  On  12 
April,  this  understanding  was  expanded  to  indicate  that  “through  normal 
channels”  meant  that  requisitions  would  proceed  from  the  Continent  to  Head¬ 
quarters,  G-4,  SOS,  where  they  would  be  extracted,  sent  to  the  theater  chief 
surgeon's  office,  and  then  relaj-ed  to  the  base  blood  depot.  This  procedure,  it 
was  estimated,  would  consume  48  hours. 

Early  in  March  1944,  the  Supply  Division  began  to  plan  for  the  delivery 
of  blood  from  the  blood  bank  at  Salisbury  to  the  Continent  via  Depot  G-45  at 
Thatcham  (73).  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  blood  bank  to  get  the 
blood  to  this  depot  and  the  responsibility  of  supply  personnel  at  Thatcham 
to  see  that  it  was  loaded  on  the  plane  and  that  provisions  were  made  for  icing 
the  blood  from  this  point  untU  it  reached  the  Continent.  When  blood  was 
shipped  from  the  bank  at  Salisbury,  and  later,  when  it  was  shipped  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior,  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Supply  Division  to  see  that  it 
was  properly  iced  along  the  way.  If  any  shipment  of  blood  was  improperly 
iced  or  was  mishandled  for  anj’-  other  reason,  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Supply  Division  to  investigate  the  circumstances  and  correct  them  if  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  responsible;  if  not,  the  blood  bank  was  informed. 

Implementation  of  Plans 

The  assignment  of  planes  in  which  blood  was  transported  to  the  Continent 
cleared  through  the  office  of  Colonel  Hays,  not  only  because  of  the  priority  for 
blood  but  also  because  of  the  priority  of  other  supplies,  particularly  penicillin, 
which  were  sent  *o  the  Continent  on  an  emergency  basis.  Personnel  of  the 
Supply  Division  soon  learned  that,  when  planes  were  difficult  to  procure,  blood 
and  penicillin  were  both  magic  words. 

Xo  difficulties  arose  in  the  relation  of  the  blood  program  to  supply  channels 
as  long  as  the  blood  bank  remained  at  Salisbury.  In  September,  when  the 
152d  Station  Hospital  blood  bank  moved  to  the  Continent,  some  misunder¬ 
standings  developed. 

On  23  September  1944,  Colonel  Kimbrough  wrote  the  Executive  Officer, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  suggesting  that  a  circular  letter  be  published,  stating 
that: 

1.  The  152d  Station  Ho.spital  would  operate  the  Continental  Section  of  the  ETOUSA 
Blood  Bank. 

2.  Major  Hardin,  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital,  would  serve  as  director  of  the 
bank,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

3.  Technical  sup«‘rvision  of  the  bank  functions  (that  is,  procurement,  processing,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  blood)  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Professional  Services  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA. 
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Colonel  Hays  objected  to  this  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  the  division  of 
responsibility  within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon  was  not  a  matter  for  a 
circular  letter.  In  his  opinion,  the  outside  world  should  consider  this  office  as 
an  entity,  and  the  division  of  responsibility  and  authority  in  it  should  be 
handled  by  an  office  memorandum.  He  called  attention  to  Office  Memoran¬ 
dum  No.  10,  17  September  1944,  over  the  signature  of  Colonel  Doan,  Executive 
Officer,  Chief  Surgeon’s  Office,  which  stated  that  the  Supply  Division  of  this 
office  was  responsible  for  the  requisitioning  of  blood  in  adequate  quantities  to 
meet  requirements  on  the  Continent  and  for  its  proper  and  timely  distribution. 
These  responsibilities  would  require  intimate  coordination  with  other  divisions 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  especially  by  the  Professional  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  Plans  and  Operations  Division.  Associated  divisions  were  re¬ 
minded  to  keep  the  Chief  of  the  Supply  Division  constantly  acquainted  with 
the  situation  as  it  applied  to  their  particular  activities.  Any  irregularities  or 
suggested  improvements  in  procedure  which  came  to  the  attention  of  any  one 
division  should  be  transmitted  to  the  responsible  division. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  in  which  others  participated.  Office  Memoran¬ 
dum  No.  10  was  rescinded  and  Office  Memorandum  No.  19,  dated  30  October 
1944,  was  issued  in  its  place.  In  substance,  it  was  as  follows: 

1.  Whole  blood  for  transfusion  purposes  is  obtained  from  bleeding  on  the  hoof  (local 
bleeding),  from  the  United  Kingdom  Blood  Bank  at  Salisbury,  or  from  the  United  States 
by  air. 

2.  In  the  near  future,  blood  will  be  furnished  by  a  blood  bank  on  the  Continent.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  the  time  this  memorandum  was  Issued,  the  Continental  Blood  Bank  had 
already  been  set  up  and  was  distributing  blood.) 

3.  The  provision  of  whole  blood  for  transfusion  is  a  complicated  procedure,  involving 
the  establishment  of  technical  standards,  with  technical  supervision  of  collection ;  prepara¬ 
tion;  storage;  transportation;  issuance;  and,  finally,  administration  of  the  blood  to  the 
recipient.  The  division  of  responsibility  and  authority  in  this  procedure  is  as  follows: 

a.  The  Professional  Services  Division  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  for  technical  supt'rvision  of  the  collection,  processing,  and  administration  of  whole  blood. 

b.  The  Supply  Division  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  transportation,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  the  blood. 

4.  Since  blood  is  chiefly  transported  by  air,  and  since  the  same  planes  are  used  for  the 
transportation  of  other  medical  supplies,  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  blood  and 
other  medical  supplies  moved  by  air  are  very  closely  related. 

5.  In  carrying  out  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Blood  Trans¬ 
fusion  and  Shock,  Major  Hardin,  who  is  also  commanding  officer  of  the  Continental  Blood 
Bank,  will  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  Profe.ssional  Services  Division  and  the 
Supply  Division  as  just  outlined. 

6.  All  divisions  of  this  office  (that  is,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUS.\),  will 
keep  the  Chief  of  the  Professional  Services  Division  and  the  Chief  of  the  Supply  Division 
acquainted  with  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  supply  of  whole  blood  within  the  division  of 
responsibility  as  ju.st  outlined.  Information  to  higher  echelons  and  instructions  to  lower 
echelons,  including  requests  for  information,  will  lx*  routed  through  these  channels. 


*  This  division  of  responsibility  proved  to  be  ns  unnecessary  as  it  was  undesirable.  It  worked  in  this  instance  because 
Major  Hardin  made  it  work;  an  ofllcer  of  iesser  stature  might  readily  have  failc<l.  The  present  (1962)  policy  is  to  place 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  transfusion  service  in  professional  hands. 

717-400'-- 64 - .38 
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Occasional  difficulties  continued  to  arise,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  relation  of 
the  whole  blood  program  to  supply  channels  was  cooperative,  and  personnel  of 
the  blood  program  freely  admitted  their  obligation  to  the  Supply  Division  for 
its  successful  operation. 

SECURITY  MEASURES 

Unusual  activity  in  the  blood  bank  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  clear 
indication  that  the  date  of  the  invasion  was  approaching.  On  1  May  1944, 
General  Hawley  wrote  to  the  C'ommanding  Officer,  1st  Medical  Laboratory 
{87),  that  the  pony  edition  of  Time  for  24  April  1944  had  carried  an  item 
to  the  effect  that  a  recent  dry  run  in  the  bank  had  been  just  for  practice  but 
that  3  weeks  before  the  invasion,  “the  dry  run  will  become  wet.”  Obvi¬ 
ously,  General  Hawley  wrote,  after  such  an  announcement,  no  better  indication 
could  be  given  to  the  enemy  of  the  date  of  the  impending  invasion  than  the 
inauguration  of  a  stepped-up  collection  of  blood.  He  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  direct  that  blood  be  collected  on  the  ma.ximum  possible  scale 
from  this  date  until  the  invasion;  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  resume 
collection  until  after  the  invasion.  He  requested  all  details  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  statement  and  concerning  the  clearance  of  the  particular  cor¬ 
respondent  responsible  for  it. 

In  reply.  Colonel  Muckenfuss  stated  that  no  correspondent  for  this  pub¬ 
lication  had  ever  visited  the  1st  Medical  Laboratory,  the  term  “dry  run” 
had  not  been  used  in  the  laboratory  for  at  least  3  months;  small-scale  bleed¬ 
ings  had  been  made  at  frequent  intervals;  and  blood  could  not  be  kept  longer 
than  3  weeks,  which  made  the  statement  about  beginning  to  collect  blood 
“in  earnest”  3  weeks  before  the  invasion  obviously  incorrect.  He  could 
therefore  throw  no  light  on  the  source  of  the  statement.  He  added  that  he 
had  discussed  the  problem  of  security  several  times  with  Major  Hardin,  to 
decide  on  methods  of  minimizing  evidences  of  unusual  activity  in  the  blood 
bank. 

Immediately  after  General  Hawley’s  complaint  was  received,  all  bleeding 
teams  were  sent  out  from  the  bank  every  day,  to  work  all  day  and  collect  blood 
in  places  in  which  there  were  only  a  few  donors,  who  were  bled  behind  osten¬ 
tatiously  locked  doors.  At  the  end  of  each  long  day,  the  few  donations  thus 
procured  were  rushed  in  clearly  marked  500-pint  refrigerators  to  the  blood 
bank. 

Actual  blood  collection  for  the  invasion  began  20  days  before  D-day,  but, 
by  Colonel  Muckenfuss’  own  desire,  he  was  not  informed  of  Major  Hardin’s 
time  schedule,  and,  as  the  latter  e.xpressed  it  in  1961,  “I  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  knew  when  the  blood  bank  was  actually  turned  on.” 

Queried  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Hardin  WTote  as  follows  on  18  February  196.1; 

"The  statement  that  I  made  that  I  was  the  only  person  who  ‘knew  when  the  blood  bank  In  the  ETO  was  actually 
turned  on’  Is  literally  correct.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  arose  now  have  somewhat  unreal  characteristics,  but 
w-ent  somethlt  K  like  this. 

"Several  months  before  D-day  the  headquarters  of  the  ETO  blood  bank  was  visited  by  a  public  relations  officer  who 
had  In  tow  a  Time  reporter,  .\mong  the  many  questions  asked  of  me  was  the  one  of  how  long  blood  could  be  kept.  At 
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As  already  mentioned  (p.  499),  the  152d  Station  Hospital,  which  served  as 
the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  was  attached  for  housekeeping  and  general  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  as  long  as  it  was  in  England,  to  the  1st  Medical  Labora¬ 
tory.  A  similar  arrangement  was  in  effect  for  the  127th  Station  Hospital  when 
it  took  over  the  blood  bank  functions  of  the  152d  Station  Hospital  and  the  latter 
moved  to  the  Continent. 

Different  arrangements  were  necessary  when  the  152d  Station  Hospital 
moved  to  the  Continent,  in  September  1944.  The  parent  bank  in  Paris  was 
then  attached  for  housekeeping  anu  administrative  purposes  to  the  1st  General 
Hospital  (p.  516). 

The  detachments  of  the  two  blood  banks  which  operated  in  the  field  were 
attached  for  these  purposes  to  any  convenient  medical  supply  depot,  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  which  provided  rations,  quarters,  space  for  blood  storage, 
and  other  needs.  These  arrangements  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  medical 
supply  depots  to  which  the  detachments  were  attach  d  rendered  great  assistance 
to  them.  The  mobility  of  the  Army  medical  supply  depots  made  the  setup 
particularly  satisfactory,  for  the  Army  detachments  of  the  blood  banks  also 
followed  the  armies  which  they  served.  Locations  of  station  and  evacuation 
hospitals  were  secured  from  the  depots  to  which  the  detachments  were  attached, 
and  some  confusion  sometimes  arose. 

The  revised  directives  for  ADSEC  detachments  (54,  57)  provided  for 
attaching  them  for  rations  and  administrative  purposes  to  the  units  which 


that  time  the  proper  answer  was  21  days  and  In  due  course  there  appeared  an  article  In  Time  magazine  which  said  the  ETO 
hlood  hank  would  begin  collecting  blood  20  days  before  D^lay.  This  was  an  assumption  made  by  the  reporter,  but  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  uncomfortably  correct.  .\s  you  can  Imagine,  General  Hawley  was  reasonably  upset  and  he  ordered  me  to 
undertake  such  activity  as  would  make  It  Impossible  for  people  to  know  by  observation  when  the  ETO  blood  bank  was 
actually  ‘turned  on.'  For  that  reason,  we  began  somewhat  hectic  activity  designed  to  produce  confusion  among  all  ob¬ 
servers  and  among  my  own  personnel.  Bleeding  teams  were  sent  hither  and  yon,  but  always  to  units  where  there  were  too 
few  donors  to  be  of  signllieance  when  we  really  started  collecting  blood.  The  blood  was  brought  back  to  the  central  labora¬ 
tory  and  processed  and  was  distributed  to  hospitals  so  that  there  was  no  evidence  at  the  central  unit  of  how  little  blood 
was  actually  being  collected. 

“The  units  of  the  ETO  blood  bank  which  were  to  go  across  the  Channel  were  put  Into  positions  of  embarkation  along 
with  other  troops  behind  the  barbed  wire  along  the  southern  coast  of  England  some  time  In  advance  of  the  Invasion.  They 
were  sent  there  without  Instructions  as  to  what  their  mission  was  or  where  they  were  going.  Later  I  was  given  a  pass 
which  let  me  go  behind  the  wire  and  brief  my  units  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  blood  to  them  for  transport  across  the 
Channel.  As  you  know,  we  landed  our  first  depot  unit  In  Normandy  on  D-plus  one.  In  addition,  we  loaded  blood  on 
104  ships,  most  of  which  were  LST’s  converted  to  bring  troop  wounded  back  from  France.  No  one  In  the  unit  knew  where 
these  ships  were  to  dock  and  be  loaded,  nor  the  day  nor  time,  except  myself  and  I  kept  this  alter  receiving  It  at  the  British 
Naval  Headquarters  In  Southampton  entirely  In  my  memory,  never  writing  It  down.  I  personally  supervised  the  loading 
of  refrigerator  trucks  In  Salisbury  and  these  and  their  drivers  went  behind  the  wire  where  they  were  met  by  some  of  my 
officers  already  In  that  locality.  After  accomplishing  their  mission  these  trucks  and  drivers  were  kept  behind  the  wire 
until  the  Invasion  of  .Normandy  was  a  fact. 

".Vty  memory  falls  me  as  to  the  exact  time  but  early  In  the  spring  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  know  when  D-day 
would  occur.  One  morning  at  General  Hawley's  headquarters  In  London,  I  was  taken  to  the  middle  of  a  large  room  by 
Colonel  Liston  and  others  and  the  date  of  D-day  was  whispered  In  my  ear.  I  was  told  that  this  date  was  a  planning  date 
and  that  the  actual  Invasion  would  occur  within  a  48-bour  span  of  this  date.  Thus  I  knew  when  to  begin  the  bleeding  In 
the  blood  bank  In  earnest,  when  to  put  blood  behind  the  barbed  wire  along  the  southern  coast,  and  when  to  begin  all  of 
the  operation  In  earnest.  I  was  forbidden  to  disclose  this  date  to  anyone  else,  of  course,  and  although  several  of  the  iieople 
In  the  unit  must  have  realized  that  D-Day  was  imminent,  I  am  certain  that  no  one  was  actually  aware  of  the  real  day  until 
It  happened. 

“I  hope  this  clears  up  my  statement  and  I  hope  that  none  of  us  will  ever  go  through  that  kind  of  anexiierlenoe  again.'' 
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operated  Army  Air  resupply  strips.  This  plan  was  quickly  put  into  effect  by 
an  agreement  between  the  Commanding  General,  Ninth  Air  Force,  and  the 
Commanding  General,  ADSEC,  and  it  continued  to  be  standing  operating 
procediu-e  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  It  had  many  advantages.  The  blood 
detachment  could  quickly  unload  the  C-47’s  which  transported  their  daily 
supply  of  whole  blood.  The  distance  between  this  location  and  the  banks  in 
the  Army  area  was  short.  Communications  with  Headquarters,  ADSEC,  and 
the  base  depot  of  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  were  almost  immediately  available. 

In  order  that  commanding  officers  of  these  mobile  blood  units  be  un¬ 
hampered  by  tight  control,  thej’’  were  given  relative  freedom  of  action  in  plan¬ 
ning  their  forward  movements.  The  Surgeon,  ADSEC,  however,  insisted  upon 
prior  clearance  for  moves  when  the  situation  permitted,  for  station  list  and 
order  purposes,  and,  in  an  occasional  instance,  tactical  requirements  demanded 
other  dispositions  than  those  planned. 

EARLY  OPERATIONAL  DIFFICULTIES 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  nmnber  of  problems  arose  in  connection 
with  the  whole  blood  service  in  the  first  weeks  of  its  operation.  On  19  July 
1944,  a  number  of  them  were  called  to  the  attention  of  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.) 
John  A.  Rogers,  MC,  Surgeon,  First  U.S.  Army,  by  General  Hawley’s  office  (88) : 

1.  Trucks  designated  for  blood  were  being  required  to  carry  out  many  diversified  tasks, 
such  as  hauling  tools,  medical  supplies,  repair  parts,  and  even  personnel.  This  left  insufficient 
time  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  trucks  and  of  the  refrigerators  mounted  on  them. 
If  this  unwise  practice  were  continued,  it  could  lead  to  serious  interruptions  in  the  blood 
program,  for  no  trucks  were  available  as  replacements  for  these  special  trucks;  they  were 
essential  for  the  delivery  of  blood. 

2.  The  motorcycles  and  jeeps  designated  for  the  blood  bank  had  been  moved  from  its 
control  and  had  thus  lost  their  value  for  their  designated  purpose,  which  was  to  make  contact 
with  using  units. 

3.  The  blood  bank  was  not  kept  posted  on  the  movement  of  forward  hospitals,  and  they 
were  sometimes  difficult  to  locate. 

4.  It  would  help  materially  in  the  use  of  blood  if  the  blood  service  were  notified  when  a 
hospital  wa*!  closing  and  moving.  The  blood  in  its  control  could  then  be  picked  up  and  re¬ 
distributed,  and  the  hospital  could  be  restocked  when  it  was  again  in  operation.  Blood  was 
too  precious  a  commodity  for  any  of  it  to  be  wasted  through  preventable  deterioration. 

It  was  evident.  General  Hawley  concluded,  that  as  more  and  more  troops 
were  committed,  greater  economy  must  be  practiced  in  the  use  of  blood.  The 
limit  of  supply  was  fixed  not  by  the  organization  which  collected  and  processed 
it  but  by  the  availability  of  suitable  donors.  That  limit  had  almost  been 
reached,  and  it  was  therefore  requested  that  necessary  action  be  taken  toward 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  blood  service  on  the  far  shore. 

The  memorandum  from  General  Hawley’s  office  bore  out  complaints  from 
members  of  the  blood  detacliments.  In  June  1944,  the  commanding  officer  of 
one  such  detachment  wrote  to  Major  Hardin  that  his  two  motorcyclists  had 
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been  placed  on  detached  service  and  that  he  had  just  lost  a  sergeant.  He 
wished  no  replacement  for  the  latter,  but  if  he  had  to  hav'e  one,  he  wanted  a 
private. 

He  still  had  no  jeep.  His  trucks  were  w^orking  well,  but  were  getting 
unnecessarily  hard  wear.  He  wote: 

In  addition  to  hauling  blood,  we  are  ordered  to  pick  up  laboratory  specimens.  We  have 
to  carry  the  depot  refrigerator  mechanic  and  the  depot  sterilizer  mechanic  out  to  their  jobs  at 
one  of  the  hospitals.  We  also  carry  parts  and  tools.  We  carry  the  men  back  to  the  depot  or 
to  a  different  hospital.  We  still  haul  some  freight  from  the  depot  to  advance  sections  or 
vice  versa.  We  carry  biologicals  from  the  airstrip  to  the  depot  and  optical  repairs  from  the 
depot  to  the  airstrip.  We  haul  X-ray  machines  for  repair  and  back. 

It  was  increasingly  difficult,  the  writer  continued,  to  keep  refrigerators  in 
good  condition  because  of  damage  caused  to  them  by  hauling  freight.  The 
trucks  were  kept  on  the  road  so  much  that  their  maintenance  was  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  the  maintenance  of  the  refrigerators. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  number  of  hospitals  in 
the  area,  the  \vriter  went  on,  now  that  the  blood  detachment  was  on  the  same 
post  as  the  base  platoon  of  the  medical  depot  and  information  as  to  hospitals 
was  no  longer  secured  from  First  U.S.  Army  Headquarters.  Changes  in  loca¬ 
tion  were  often  received  late  and  were  often  incorrect.  On  a  recent  trip,  one  of 
the  detachment  trucks  had  spent  the  entire  night  searching  for  the  hospital  to 
w'hich  its  blood  was  consigned  and  did  not  find  it  until  the  next  day,  when  cor¬ 
rect  information  about  its  location  was  secured. 

The  w'riter  found  the  failure  of  the  Supply  Division  (headquarters  not 
stated)  to  discuss  proposed  changes  with  blood  personnel  very  discouraging:  A 
recent  ruling,  for  instance,  that  marmite  cans  be  sent  to  field  hospitals  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  them  was  put  into  effect 
without  previous  notice.  The  result  would  be  an  increased  lag  in  the  return 
of  these  cans  and  an  imbalance  in  both  cans  and  recipient  sets. 

This  extremely  pessimistic  memorandum  ended  on  a  brighter  note,  that 
using  hospitals  seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  blood  service.  The 
misuse  of  the  trucks,  however,  of  which  the  writer  complained  and  which 
duplicated  the  experience  of  other  detachments  of  the  blood  bank,  further 
substantiated  the  importance  of  completely  dissociating  blood  from  medical 
supply, 

INQUIRY  INTO  EFFICIENCY  OF  AIRLIFT  TO  EUROPEAN 

THEATER 


On  8  January  1945,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Carter,  who  believed  that 
the  desired  information  would  be  ex-pedited  by  persona!  communication,  Major 
McGraw,  who  wrs  now  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  wrote  to  Major 
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Hardin  askiii"  for  details  of  the  operation  of  the  oversea  blood  program  (8!)). 
Up  to  that  time,  very  little  information  had  been  received  in  the  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General  rejrardin"  blood  sent  to  the  European  theater.  Indeed,  not 
much  was  known  about  what  happened  to  it  after  it  was  put  on  the  ovei-sea 
plane.  Improvements  in  handling  were  desirable  and  would  be  facilitated  by 
information  on  the  following  points: 

1.  How  long  did  it  take  blood  to  reach  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank?  Presumably,  it 
should  reach  it  in  about  24  hours  after  it  was  put  on  the  plane,  but  there  must  be  many 
occasions  when  bad  weather  delayed  shipments  en  route.  If  so,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  both  warming  and  freezing. 

2.  Were  all  shipments  received?  There  was  no  assurance  at  the  present  time  that 
blood  might  not  often  be  landed  at  an  alternative  field  and  left  unattended  or  even  forgotten. 

3.  Was  it  desirable  to  send  a  courier  with  each  shipment?  Personnel  of  the  North 
African  Theater  Blood  Bank,  with  which  Major  McGraw  had  previously  worked,  considered 
it  absolutely  essential  that  a  responsible  person  accompany  each  shipment  of  blood  to 
northern  Italy  as  well  as  to  southern  France.  It  was  the  courier’s  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  blood  was  properly  handled  at  any  emergency  landing  field  en  route  and  to  secure  land 
transportation  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  its  destination  if  the  plane  could  not  put  in 
at  the  regular  airfield. 

4.  In  what  condition  did  the  blood  reach  the  theater?  There  was  concern  that  some  of 
it  might  he  frozen  or  hemolyzed,  or  that  some  containers  might  be  broken. 

5.  Was  enough  blood  being  received?  The  Red  Cross  had  heard  unoflScially  that  there 
was  some  resentment  in  the  European  theater  because  less  blood  was  shipped  than  had  been 
requested.  The  director  of  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank  had  reported  this  story  to  The 
Surgeon  General,  who  could  only  reply  that  the  last  request  from  ETOUSA  had  been  for 
1,000  bottles  a  day  and  that  1,000  bottles  a  day  were  being  sent.  The  shipments  could  be 
increased  beyond  this  amount  if  the  request  was  made. 

6.  Were  the  hospitals  satisfied  with  the  blood?  Were  there  hemolytic  or  pyrogenic 
reactions  from  it?  Were  there  any  errors  in  blood  grouping? 

In  this  same  letter,  information  was  requested  concerning  titration  prac¬ 
tices.  In  Italy,  a  technique  was  employed  by  which  it  was  possible  to  pick 
out  about  30  percent  of  the  highest  titered  O  bloods.  These  bloods  were 
marked  for  the  use  of  O  recipients  only.  The  practice  had  been  adopted 
because  of  a  sev'ere  hemolytic  reaction  in  a  patient  with  group  A  blood,  who  had 
received  group  O  blood  with  a  very  high  anti-A  titer  (p.  424). 

Most  of  these  questions  were  answered  by  Uapt.  John  Elliott,  SnC,  from 
his  observations  in  the  European  theater  on  his  visit  there  later  in  January  {00). 
They  are  discussed  under  appropriate  headings.  In  general,  his  report  was 
highly  favorable.  So  far  as  he  could  determine,  no  blood  from  the  United 
States  had  been  contaminated  on  receipt,  nor  had  there  been  any  errors  in 
typing.  About  18  bloods  of  each  thousand  had  to  be  discarded  because  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  supernatant  plasma.  Since  it  had  been  discovered  in 
December  1944  that  a  small  number  of  bottles  of  blood  hemolyzed  rapidly,  for 
no  reason  that  could  be  discovered,  the  plan  had  been  adopted  of  allowing  all 
blood  to  sediment  for  24  hours  before  it  was  shipped  out  of  the  Paris  Blood  Bank 
(01).  Each  bottle  was  then  e.xamined  visually  before  it  left  the  bank. 
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CLINICAL  PROBLKMS 
Difficulties  With  Equipment 

Oil  27  Juno  15)44,  (loiionil  Hawley  roquostoil  0-4  to  provide  space  on  a 
plane  the  following  day  for  Major  Hardin  to  fly  to  the  Continent.  On  his  own 
visit,  he  had  observed  certain  diflieulties  in  the  administration  of  lilooil,  par¬ 
ticularly  maintenance  of  the  proper  rate  of  flow,  which  was  a  most  important 
element  in  the  procedure.  He  wished  Major  Harilin  to  investigate  tlie  trouble 
immediately. 

Major  Hardin  arrived  on  the  far  shore  the  following  day,  and,  in  fulfillment 
of  General  Hawley’s  mission,  visited  the  OfUce  of  the  Surgeon,  Fii'st  I’.S. 
Army;  the  1st  Medical  Depot  Company;  the  Advance  Blood  Bank  (Detach¬ 
ment  A)  of  the  152(1  Station  Hospital ;  and  the  45th,  ()7th,  and  12Sth  Evacuation 
Hospitals 

In  discussions  witli  Colonel  Crisler,  Consultant  in  Surgery,  Fii-st  U.S. 
Army,  Major  Hardin  h'arned  that  the  difficult u's  in  the  blood  program  were 
chiefly  in  the  administration  of  the  blood,  during  which  the  rate  of  flow  was 
fretpiently  inade(iuate.  Most  observc'rs  considered  the  filter  at  fault,  but 
(\»lonel  Crisler,  as  well  as  (\)1.  William  G.  Amspacher,  MC,  Chief  of  Plans 
and  Operations,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  First  U.S.  Army,  believcul  tliat  the  filter 
was  adequate  and  that  the  rate  of  flow  was  hampered  by  the  size  of  the  nei'dle 
and  the  adapter.  Some  officers  complained  that  they  had  lost  patients  becau.se 
the  blood  clotted.  While  the  complaints  were  most  prevalent  on  the  Ix'aches, 
there  were  also  difficulties  in  hospitals  and  tliey  continued  for  some  time,  even 
after  the  ('ontinental  Blood  Bank  had  bc'en  established. 

Some  officers  overcame  the  poor  performance  of  the  filter  by  using  gauze 
for  filtration.  Others  transferred  the  blood  to  salvai*san  tubes  for  administra¬ 
tion.  .Still  others,  who  were  in  the  majority,  applied  positive  pressure  by 
means  of  a  Higginson  syringe  obtained  from  the  field  transfusion  set  or  a 
sphygmomanometer  bulb.  Results  with  all  methods  were  about  the  same,  but 
the  use  of  positive  pressure  was  not  desirable  because  the  tubing  and  adapters 
provided  were  not  of  a  quality  to  withstand  the  pressure.  When  this  e.xpedient 
was  employed,  it  was  a  common  experumce  for  the  system  to  spring  leaks,  with 
the  result  that  the  transfusion  had  to  be  stopped  and  the  blood  being  used  had 
to  be  discarded.  The  solution  would  have  been  the  use  of  15-gage  needles, 
but  they  were  not  available  until  much  later. 

Major  Hardin  considered  all  of  these  complaints  justified.  Transfusion 
should  be  a  continuous  and  efficient  procedure.  In  the  period  immediately 
after  D-day,  it  was  too  often  improvised  and  interrupted.  It  became  con¬ 
tinuous  and  efficient  when  expendable  transfusion  sets  were  supplied,  with 
adequate  filters  and  needles  of  larger  bore. 

Colonel  Cutler  believed  that  bank  blood  which  clotted  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  citrate  solution.  It  is  true  that  when  blood  began  to  be 
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received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  Alsever’s  solution,  complaints  of  clotting 
ceased.  Many  observers,  however,  continued  to  believe  that  it  was  not  desir¬ 
able  to  give  blood  diluted  50  percent  by  the  preservative  solution. 

When  the  e.xpendable  set  was  introduced,  with  the  giving  needle  attached 
directly  to  the  rubber  tubing,  there  was  seldom  any  difficulty  in  transfusing  a 
casualty  who  had  good  veins.  When  the  veins  were  collapsed,  the  situation 
was  different.  Since  the  needle  was  attached  directlj'  to  the  rubber  tubing, 
without  a  connecting  observation  tube,  it  was  not  easy  to  detach  the  needle 
and  hook  it  up  to  asjTinge,  to  facilitate  location  of  the  vein.  Some  modification 
of  the  set  was  necessary  in  such  circumstances.  This  was  accomplished  at 
some  hospitals  by  cutting  off  the  needle  attached  to  the  rubber  tubing  and 
replacing  it  with  the  needle  and  observation  tube  from  the  plasma  set.  After 
the  needle  had  been  connected  to  the  sjTinge  and  the  vein  located,  the  needle 
was  attached  to  the  Luer  tip  of  the  observation  tube  before  the  transfusion 
was  started. 

Aging  of  Blood 

On  his  visit  to  the  European  theater  in  September  1944  (/),  Colonel 
Kendrick  was  informed  of  two  transfusion  reactions,  accompanied  by  chills 
and  fever,  which  had  occurred  in  the  1st  Platoon  of  the  60th  Field  Hospital, 
and  of  eight  similar  reactions  in  50  transfusions  in  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital. 
In  discussions  with  the  chiefs  of  the  surgical  and  laboratory  services  in  the 
hospitals  involved,  he  learned  that,  in  each  instance,  the  blood  was  within  a 
few  days  of  the  e.xpiration  date,  or  beyond  it.  Most  of  the  patients  for  whom 
it  had  been  used  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  they  were  transfused  with 
the  aging  blood  because  of  their  extreme  need. 

Further  investigation  revealed  other  special  circumstances.  Immediately 
after  the  service  to  Prestwick  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  had  been  inaugurated, 
there  was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  casualties  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  requirements  for  whole  blood.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  lag  in 
shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  and  some  blood  was  stored 
for  8  or  9  days  before  it  was  sent  to  the  far  shore.  At  one  time,  even  though 
the  collection  of  blood  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  halted  altogether,  there 
was  a  backlog  of  6,000  pints  of  blood  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Major  Hardin  and  Colonel  Kendrick  recommended  that,  beginning  at 
once  (26  September  1944),  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  be  sent  immediately 
from  Prestwick  to  France,  the  oldest  blood  on  hand  being  shipped  first,  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  used  before  the  dating  period  expired.  They  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  blood  which  could  not  reach  hospitals  in  France  before  the 
expiration  date  be  used  in  general  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  if 
necessary,  discarded  entirely.  It  was  expected  that,  as  the  number  of  casual¬ 
ties  again  increased,  the  lag  would  be  overcome.  This  did  not  happen  immedi¬ 
ately,  however,  and  for  a  time,  blood  continued  to  be  sent  to  the  far  shore 
which  had  aged  a  week  or  more  before  it  reached  the  using  hospitals. 
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An  additional  difficulty  in  this  connection  was  that,  because  of  bad  flying 
weather  and  the  consequent  delays,  some  blood  had  already  aged  for  several 
days  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  before  it  was  flown  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  safety  of  using  blood  that  was  from  14  to  18  days  old  for  exsanguinated 
casualties  could  not  be  readily  determined  from  existing  evidence.  The  impres¬ 
sion  prevailed  that  those  casualties  with  depleted  blood  volume  were  more 
likely  than  others  to  have  reactions  after  intravenous  therapy. 

On  a  priori  evidence,  this  reasoning  seemed  sound.  As  blood  ages,  the 
amount  of  free  hemoglobin  in  it  increases,  as  does  the  amount  of  plasma 
potassium.  Although  the  normal  human  kidney  will  tolerate  rather  large 
quantities  (up  to  5  gm.)  of  hemoglobin  without  significant  pathologic  changes, 
the  exsanguinated  casualty  probably  has  a  much  lower  threshold  for  this 
substance.  When  anoxia  is  added  to  lowered  blood  pressure  and  decreased 
circulating  blood  volume  in  a  casualty  who  has  suflFered  severe  hemorrhage,  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  renal  function  will  be  impaired.  Then,  if  blood  with 
50  to  100  mg.  of  free  hemoglobin  per  100  cc.  is  injected,  there  is  a  real  increase 
of  free  hemoglobin  in  grams  per  volume,  and  kidney  function  is  further  impaired. 
As  a  result,  reactions  might  be  expected. 

While  this  reasoning  was  recognized  as  piu*ely  conjectimal,*®  it  did  suggest 
the  need  for  providing  greatly  exsanguinated  casualties  with  as  fresh  blood  as 
possible.  It  also  suggested  the  need  for  alkalinizing  casualties  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  severe  hemorrhage  and  had  to  be  given  3-4  pints  of  blood  over  a  short 
period. 

After  his  tour  of  First  and  Ninth  U.S.  Army  installations  in  September 
1944,  Colonel  Cutler  expressed  the  opinion  that  field  hospitals  should  be  given 
whole  blood,  that  is,  ETOUSA  blood,  while  evacuation  hospitals,  in  which  the 
need  for  blood  was  generally  less  acute,  should  be  given  preserved  Zone  of 
Interior  blood,  in  which  there  were  fewer  corpuscles.  No  action  was  taken. 

The  whole  subject  of  reactions  is  discussed  in  detail  under  that  heading 
(p.  649). 

Use  of  Chilled  Blood 

Another  subject  brought  up  to  Colonel  Kendrick  on  his  visit  to  the 
European  theater  in  September  1944  was  the  use  of  chilled  blood  in  exsan¬ 
guinated  patients.  Clinical  usage  had  demonstrated  the  safety  of  injecting 
blood  at  39°  to  43°  F.  (4°  to  6°  C.),  and  the  practice  was  now  routine  in  many 
civilian  hospitals. 

The  injection  of  chilled  blood  into  patients  in  shock  from  exsanguination, 
who  were  in  an  unstable  state  and  exposed  to  cold  surroundings,  had  not  yet 
been  investigated.  It  seemed  safe  to  conclude  that  this  practice  would  produce 
no  biologic  reactions,  but  the  experience  in  field  hospitals  had  shown  that  it 
caused  chilly  sensations,  and  both  patients  and  surgeons  objected  to  it.  Colonel 

>'  The  present  (1062)  belief  is  that  hemoglobin  plus  ghost  cells  originating  in  nonviable  red  blood  cells  are  responsible 
for  the  reactions  described. 
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Kendrirk  therefore  reeoniinended  that,  whenever  time  permitted,  blood  to  be 
used  in  exsanguinated  casualties  be  removed  from  the  refrigerator  an  hour 
before  the  transfusion.  This  practice  had  its  own  elements  of  danger:  Blood 
could  be  used  safely  after  it  had  stood  at  room  temperature  for  2  or  3  hours, 
but  in  the  rush  of  caring  for  many  casualties  at  once,  it  might  be  overlooked 
and  left  out  of  the  icebox  until  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  use. 


Part  VIII.  Statistical  Data 

QUANTITATIVE  USE  OF  BLOOD 
Initial  Observations 

When  it  became  evident,  soon  after  the  invjision  of  the  Continent,  that 
much  more  blood  would  be  required  for  combat  casualties  than  had  been 
anticipated,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  how  efficiently  the  blood  available 
was  being  used.  On  this  point  there  were  several  opinions. 

When  Major  Hardin  returned  from  the  trip  to  the  Continent  which  he 
had  begun  on  28  June,  he  reported  that  he  had  not  seen  a  single  casualty  ir 
whom  transfusion  had  not  been  both  helpful  and  desirable  (92).  It  was  being 
given  to  e.xsanguinated  casualties  to  build  up  the  hemoglobin  level  and  restore 
lost  blood  volume  and  was  also  being  used  to  combat  gas  gangrene.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  blood  was  being  used  to  excess. 

Statistical  data  were  not  readily  available,  but  in  the  three  evacuation 
hospitals  which  he  had  visited,  the  ratio  of  blood  to  casualties  wjis  1:4.7  and 
the  ratio  of  plasma,  1:3.2.  The  ratio  of  blood  to  plasma  was  about  1:1.4. 
Since  many  casualties  had  received  plasma  before  admission  to  the  hospital, 
these  ratios  could  not  be  accepted  as  entirely  accurate.  There  was  perhaps 
some  justification  for  the  hope  that  the  use  of  smaller  amounts  of  blood,  backed 
up  by  plasma,  might  produce  almost  as  good  results  as  the  use  of  whole  blood. 
Perhaps  a  ratio  of  one  unit  of  blood  to  three  units  of  plasma  might  be  considered 
by  First  U.S.  Army  medical  personnel,  since  the  supplj*  of  blood  would  alwaj's 
be  limited  and  the  amount  administered  must  be  adjusted  to  the  supply. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  Major  Hardin’s  survey.  Colonel  Zollinger  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  of  the  relative  use  of  plasma  and  blood  in  forward 
hospitals  (4S).  Th®  shock  teams  which  made  the  study  reported  that  the  ratio 
in  field  hospitals  was  1.63:1  and  in  evacuation  hospitals  1.34:1.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  actual  figures  was  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons:  A  medical  officer 
on  one  of  the  3d  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group  teams,  who  had  previously  worked 
in  North  Africa  and  Sicily,  stated  that  the  greatest  single  medical  blessing  in 
the  European  theater  was  the  availability  of  blood  from  the  blood  bank,  which 
was  making  it  possible  to  operate  on,  and  save,  casualties  who  would  never  have 
survived  on  plasma  alone. 
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Oil  1  July  1944,  General  Hawley  wrote  Colonel  Roarers,  Surjreon,  Fii'st  l\S. 
Army,  that  on  a  reeent  trip  to  the  Continent.  Colonel  Cutler  had  gained  the 
impression,  as  he  had  on  his  own  reeent  trip,  that  in  some  units  blood  was 
not  beinji  usetl  economically.  Since  there  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  could 
be  supplied,  use  must  be  proportionate  to  the  supplies  available. 

When  Colonel  Cutler  transmitted  Major  Hardin’s  report  {92)  to  General 
Hawley,  he  noted  that  the  present  ratio  of  blood  to  plasma  indicated  that  only 
a  little  more  plasma  than  blood  was  beinw  jtiven.  He  had  expected  that  the 
amounts  of  plasma  used  would  be  at  least  double  tbe  quantities  of  blood  used. 
He  considered  the  present  usa^e  of  blood  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  Professional 
Services  Division  must  be  constantly  alert  to  be  sure  that  this  valuable  substance 
was  being:  utilized  correctly. 

Essential  Technical  Medical  Data  from  the  European  theater  for  October 
1944  {93)  also  had  some  criticism  of  the  e.xcessive  amounts  of  blood  used  in 
some  cases.  Investigation  had  shown  that,  on  the  whole,  if  appreciable 
benefit  were  not  obtained  after  4  pints  of  blood  had  been  transfused,  a  con¬ 
sultation  should  be  requested,  to  determine  whether  prompt  operation  would 
not  be  the  proper  procedure. 

As  time  passed,  the  realization  grew  that,  contrary  to  the  first  impression 
that  blood  was  being  used  to  e.xcess,  more  was  needed  than  had  been  given 
originally.  By  October  1944,  shock  teams  were  beginning  to  view  more  criti¬ 
cally  the  necessity  for  correcting  depleted  blood  volume  by  the  use  of  whole 
blood.  Canadian  shock  teams,  working  with  apparatus  for  determining  blood 
volume,  had  found  that  the  reduction  in  severely  wounded  men  averaged  33 
percent,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  2,000  cc.  in  a  man  5  ft.  tall  and  weigh¬ 
ing  70  kilograms.  On  the  basis  of  this  observation,  the  demand  for  blood  by 

Armv  surgeons  was  not  considered  excessive. 

«  ^ 

Adjustment  of  Supply  and  Demand 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  blood  program  was  to  supply  blood  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  it,  since  it  is  not  a  substance  which  can  be  stocked  indefi¬ 
nitely.  On  14  September  1944,  General  Hawley  wrote  General  Kirk  that,  as 
soon  as  the  supply  of  whole  blood  had  been  increased  by  the  institution  of  the 
airlift  from  the  United  States  on  21  August,  the  demand  for  it  had  decreased 
by  about  75  percent,  because  of  the  slackening  in  combat  {9^).  This  had  been 
a  temporary  situation.  Now  that  the  First  U.S.  Army  was  up  against  the 
Siegfried  Line,  it  was  e.xpected  that  the  need  for  blood  would  promptly  increase 
again. 

Even  during  slack  periods  in  combat,  when  supply  exceeded  demand,  care 
was  taken  to  waste  no  blood.  In  December  1944,  Colonel  Kimbrough  pro¬ 
posed,  in  a  memorandum  to  Colonel  Hays,  that  during  such  periods,  general 
hospitals,  which  were  required  to  supply  their  own  blood,  be  provided  with 
blood  from  the  Paris  bank.  He  had  observed  that  whole  blood  was  accumulat- 
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iiip:  for  field  use  while  at  the  same  time  {reneral  hospitals  were  having  difficulty 
setting  up  blood  panels.  Colonel  Liston,  acting  for  General  Hawley,  concurred 
in  this  recommendation,  and  it  was  put  into  effect.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  resulted  in  renewed  demands  for  very  large  amounts  of 
blood. 

Special  and  unexpected  requirements  for  blood  also  sometimes  arose. 
Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1945,  the  182d  General  Hospital  reported  an  unusual 
demand  for  blood,  <‘hiefly  because  of  the  malnourished  condition  of  many 
liberated  U.S.  Army  POW’s  (prisoners  of  war). 

The  real  need  for  whole  blood  for  wounded  casualties  is  attested  to  by  the 
experiences  of  indivitlual  forward  hospitals.  The  84th  Field  Hospital  is  an 
illustration.  It  landed  on  Omaha  beach  on  14  July  1944,  operated  for  a  short 
time  with  the  Fii'st  U.S.  Army,  and  then  was  assigned  to  the  Third  U.S.  Army. 
During  August,  it  moved  13  times  in  support  of  the  79tli  Division  Clearing 
Station.  After  6  Nov^ember  1944,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army, 
in  which  it  operated  in  support  of  division  troops. 

No  matter  where  it  was  serving,  the  personnel  of  this  hospital  found, 
month  after  month,  that  froni  fiO  to  90  percent  of  the  casualties  it  received  were 
either  in  shock  or  had  been  in  shock  within  the  previous  6  hours.  Most  of 
them  had  received  phisma  in  forward  installations,  but  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  also  needed  large  amounts  of  blood  before  they  could  be  pronounced 
ready  for  operation. 

CRITIQUE  ON  THE  USE  OF  BLOOD  ON  THE  CONTINENT 

July-September  1944 

In  his  tour  of  Army  installations  on  the  far  shore  in  Septeml)er  1944,  as 
the  Special  Representative  on  Blood  and  Plasma  Transfusions  to  The  Surgeon 
General,  Colonel  Kendrick  made  the  following  observations  (/): 

1.  The  quantity  of  protein  fluid  that  can  be  injected  into  a  casualty  over  a  period  of 
time  without  undue  reactions  varies  because  of  individual  tolerances.  As  niiicli  as  9  pints 
of  blood  and  2-6  pints  of  plasma  can  be  safely  given  over  a  24-hour  period,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances. 

2.  A  casualty  with  an  organically  normal  cardiovascular  system,  who  has  suddenly 
become  exsanguinated,  can  presumably  tolerate  the  introduction  of  3-4  liters  of  blood  and 
plasma  over  a  24-hour  period. 

3.  If  casualties  who  have  suffered  severe  hemorrhage  do  not  respond  to  the  amount  of 
blood  and  plasma  just  mentioned,  surgical  consultation  is  necessary.  Failure  to  respond 
may  be  duo  to  continued  hemorrhage  or  to  the  results  of  severe  tissue  damage,  and  prompt 
surgical  intervention  may  be  necessary. 

4.  Observations  in  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  in  the  First  and  Third  U.S.  Arnnes 
showed  that  excessive  amounts  of  blood  had  sonietimes  been  used.  The  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  picture  was  the  timelag  between  wounding  and  the  beginning  of  treat- 
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incnt.  Casualties  seen  fairly  early,  that  is,  within  3  hours  after  wounding,  were  frequently 
benefited  by  blood  in  relatively  large  amounts,  8-1)  pints  given  in  2-4  hours.  If,  however, 
the  casualty  was  exsanguinated  and  the  timelag  had  been  long,  up  to  10-12  hours,  very  little 
improvement  could  be  expected,  even  with  enormous  quantities  of  blood.  Some  patients 
had  been  given  27  pints  in  18-24  hours. 

From  his  observations  on  ttie  Continent,  Colonel  Kendrick  concluded; 

1.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  was  impossible  to  set  arbitrary  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  the  relative  quantities  of  plasma  and  blood  an  individual  casualty 
should  receive.  The  decision  must  be  based  upon  individual  evaluation  of  the 
amount  of  blood  loss;  the  cessation  or  continuation  of  hemorrhage;  the  degree 
of  shock;  the  blood  pressure  and  pulse  rate;  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
wounds;  the  timelag;  and,  most  important,  the  general  status  of  the  patient. 

2.  If  surgical  consultation  was  requested  when  no  improvement  followed 
the  transfusion  of  3-4  pints  of  blood,  tremendous  quantities  would  not  be  used 
without  adequate  justification. 

AIRLIFT  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER 

The  oversea  service  to  ETOUSA  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  began  on  21 
August  1944  and  ended  on  10  May  1945.  During  this  period,  according  to  the 
.(Vrmy  Whole  Blood  Procurement  Service,  201,105  pints  of  blood  were  flown 
across  the  Atlantic  (table  20). 


Table  20. — Final  consolidated  report  of  monthly  shipments  to  ETOUSA,  Army  Whole  Blood 
Procurement  Service,  21  August  1944-10  May  1946 


Year  anU  month 

New  York  I  Hrooklyn 

Boston 

Washington 

Baltimore 

Total 

shipments  |  shipments 

shipments 

shipments 

sliipments 

shipments 

1944 


August _  .. 

2,  4cS9 

— 

1,  092 

3,  581 

September.  _ _ 

8,  202 

4,561 

3,  048 

15,  811 

October _ 

7,  781 

828 

5,  179 

3,  096 

16,  884 

November. _ 

9,  034 

3,  548 

5,519 

4,  668 

22,  769 

December. .  _ 

9,  936 

3,  734 

6,  392 

4,  688 

1,540 

26,  290 

1945 

January _ 

9,  959 

4,  301 

7,  219 

4,  881 

2,  487 

28,  847 

Febrtiarv.. _ 

9,  042 

4,  244 

5,  826 

3,  768 

2,  388 

25,  268 

March _  _ 

10,  994 

5,  402 

6,  524 

4,  999 

2,  591 

.30,  510 

April _ 

9,  226 

4,  503 

5,282 

3,  499 

1,897 

24,  407 

May _ 

2,  420 

756 

1,641 

1,237 

684 

6,  738 

Total.  _ 

79,  083 

27,316 

48,  143 

34,  976 

11,587 

201,  105 
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For  the  week  endiii<i  26  Aujjust  1944,  the  first  week  of  the  service,  1,627 
pints  of  blood  were  shipped,  a  daily  average  of  271.  For  the  next  week,  the 
total  shipped  was  3,017  pints,  a  daily  average  of  503.  During  the  week  ending 
18  November,  6,150  bottles  were  shipped,  a  daily  average  of  1,025.  During 
25  days  of  collections  in  December,  26,657  pints  were  shipped,  an  average  of 
1,066  bleedings  per  working  day.  The  highest  point  in  shipments  was  reached 
during  the  week  ending  3  March  1945,  when  7,230  pints  were  shipped  to  the 
Eiu’opean  theater. 

By  the  end  of  January  1945,  the  theater  was  receiving  an  average  of  6,000 
pints  of  blood  per  week,  even  though  bad  flying  conditions  sometimes  forced 
the  Air  Transport  Command  to  suspend  deliveries  for  1  to  3  days  at  a  time. 
On  24  Januar}'  1945,  General  Hawley  wrote  General  Kirk  that  the  whole 
blood  transfusion  setup,  from  supply  to  administration  to  the  patient. was 
“one  of  the  happiest  situations”  in  the  theater,  and  that  his  (General  Kirk’s) 
office  had  played  the  dominant  role  in  it. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessarj^  to  repeat  the  statement,  made  several  times 
previously,  that  the  statistical  data  in  this  volume,  while  as  complete  and  as 
correct  as  possible,  are  not  always  complete  and  arc  sometimes  in  conflict.  In 
table  20,  for  instance,  which  represents  the  final  report  of  the  Army  Whole 
Blood  Procurement  Service  for  the  entire  period  of  the  airlift  to  Europe,  the 
total  number  of  units  of  blood  shipped  is  put  at  201,105.  In  the  official  liistory 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  {95),  the  number  is  put  at 
205,907  (p.  101).  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  is  probably  that  some  of 
the  bloods  collected  for  this  purpose  were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  used  in 
the  airlift. 

In  theaters  of  operations,  the  circumstances  in  which  blood  was  given  were 
simply  not  conducive  to  accurate  recording.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  cautioned 
against  accepting  as  numerically  accurate  all  the  data  presented,  though  he  is 
entirely  safe  in  accepting  as  accurate  the  trends  that  they  represent. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ETOUSA  BLOOD  BANK 

Table  21  is  a  record  of  the  production  of  blood  by  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank 
operated  in  the  United  Kingdom  first  by  the  152d  Station  Hospital  and  later  by 
the  127th  Station  Hospital,  and  operated  on  the  Continent  by  the  152d  Station 
Hospital  {5Jf,  55,  67,  96). 

Table  22  is  a  record  of  all  deliveries  of  blood  to  and  on  the  Continent  by  the 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  and  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  via  Prestwick. 
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Table  21. — Production  and  distribution  of  blood,  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  April  Hm-Jxme 

1946  (57) 


United  Kinftdom  Seetion  >  distribution  — 

Continentiil 

Total 

monthly 

Year  and  month 

On  Continent 

j 

In  United 
Kingrlom 

Total 

Section » 
(iistribution 

blood  bank 
distribution 

1944 

April _ _ _ 

20 

20 

20 

Mav _ _ 

1,  790 

1,  790 

1,  790 

June _ 

7,  650 

3,  945 

11,  595 

11,595 

Jtilv _  - 

11,890 

906 

12,  796 

12,  796 

August  --  -  _ _  _ 

13,  018 

411 

13,  429 

_ 1 

13,  429 

September.  _  .  _ _ _ 

5,  359 

515 

5,  874 

5,  874 

October _  _  . 

8,  150 

749 

8,  899 

8,  899 

November _ _  _ 

7,910 

573 

8,  483 

4,  178 

12,  661 

December _ _  _ 

11,  550 

650 

i 

12,  200 

12,  200 

1946 

Januarv _ 

12, 100 

'  709 

12,  809 

3,  977 

16,  786 

Februarv _ 

9,  464 

515 

9,  979 

91 

10,070 

March . 

6,  677 

1,278 

7,  955 

2,  704 

10,  659 

April . . . . . 

8,  162 

1,602 

9,  764 

27 

9,  791 

Mav . . 

1,764 

806 

2,  570 

435 

3,005 

June . . . — 

6 

6 

1,054 

1,060 

Total . 

103,  694 

14,  475 

118,  169 

12,  466 

130,  635 

I  Oppratod  by  152<l  Station  Tfospltal  until  1  September  1944,  then  by  127th  Station  Hospital. 
>  Operated  by  152d  Station  Hospital. 


USE  OF  BLOOD  IN  ARMY  INSTALLATIONS 

In  analyzing  the  statistical  data  for  the  use  of  blood  in  the  individual 
armies  (tables  23-26)  and  the  combined  armies  (table  27)  on  the  Continent 
during  the  period  of  combat,  a  number  of  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  {96)\ 

1.  During  the  6rst  3  months  after  D-day — that  is,  until  almost  the  end  of  August 
1944 — the  supply  of  blood  was  limited.  Sometimes  it  was  extremely  limited.  A  great  deal 
more  should  have  been  used  than  was  used,  but  it  was  not  available.  In  June  1944,  the 
ratio  of  blood  to  wounded  in  forward  installations  was  1 :3.9,  not  because  that  was  a  desirable 
ratio  but  because  that  was  all  the  blood  there  was  to  use.  This  ratio  gradually  changed. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  war  it  averaged  out  at  1:1.6.  In  February  1946,  it  became  1:1, 
and  it  remained  at  this  level  thereafter. 

2.  There  was  no  regularity  or  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  blood  to  using  units. 
This  was  because  the  amount  delivered  was  always  in  direct  response  to  the  collective 
demands  of  the  forward  hospitals,  which  were  based,  in  turn,  on  estimated  casualities.  If 
casualties  did  not  materialize  as  expected,  then  the  amount  of  blood  asked  for  was  excessive. 
The  blood  had  to  be  requisitioned,  however,  if  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  needed.  It 
was  utilized  elsewhere  whenever  possible,  but  lossra  from  this  cause  had  to  be  accepted;  they 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  requisitioned  was 
calculated. 


Table  22. — Delivery  of  whole  blood  to  using  hospital  units,  ETOIJSA,  April  1944~June  1946 
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Table  23. — Ratios  of  blood  delivered  to  admissions  of  wounded  to  forward  hospitals,  First  U.S. 

Army,  Jvne  1944-May  1945  (90) 


Year  and  month 

Admissions 

Pints  of  blood 
delivered 

Ratio  of  blood 
to  wounded 

1944 

June _  ---  -  -  -  -  - 

24,  325 

6,  209 

1:3.  9 

Julv _ 

>  41,034 

13,  669 

1:3 

August--  ---  -  -  - —  ----- 

17,  667 

4,  846 

1:3.  6 

September  _ _ _  _ _  .. 

8,  819 

4,  845 

1:1.  8 

October _ _  _  - _  -  _  . 

8,  553 

6,  627 

1:1.  2 

November.-  -  -  -  -.  .  .  —  -  - 

13,  197 

7,348 

1:1.  8 

December.  _ _  _ _ _  _ _  -  _ _ 

15,  017 

7,  945 

1 :1.  9 

1945 

January. _ _ _ _  _ _  .  . 

11,961 

6,  827 

1:1.  7 

February . . -  ..  _  _ 

6,537 

4.  609 

1:1.  4 

March . . . . .  . . 

12,  367 

8,  908 

1:1.  4 

April _  -  _  _ 

9,  581 

6,  393 

1:1.  5 

May _  _ 

196 

1,  175 

Total _ 

1 

169,254 

1 

79,401 

1 

1:2.  1 

1  Statistics  for  Juiy  inciude  Third  U.S.  Army  admissions  also. 


Table  24. — Ratios  of  blood  delivered  to  admissions  of  wounded  to  forward  hospitals.  Third  U.S. 

Army,  August  1944-May  1945  (96)  ' 


Year  and  month 

Admissions 

Pints  of  blood 
delivered 

Ratio  of  blood 
to  wounded 

1944 

1 

August .  — - —  -  - 

6,  397 

3,604 

1:1.  8 

September _  _  ..  _  — - - 

12,  499 

5,643 

1:2.2 

October . . . . . .  . 

4,003 

7,  866 

1.  9:1 

November _ _  .  _ ...  ..  - 

15,  127 

8,  058 

1:1.  9 

December.  _  -  ..  .. 

11,  955 

8,  776 

1:1.  4 

1945 

January.  . . .  . .  . —  .. 

17,  378 

12,  139 

1:1.  4 

February _ _ _  —  —  - 

10,  855 

10,  257 

1:1 

March--  . .  . . — 

11,  430 

11,  796 

1:1 

April _ _ -  - . . . . 

5,  671 

7,  140 

1.  4:1 

May _  _ _ _ _  _ _ 

716 

2,  498 

Total _ _ _ 

i 

96,  031 

i 

77,777 

1:1.2 

>  Statistics  for  July  are  included  in  those  of  First  U.S.  Army  (table  23). 
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Table  25. — Ratios  of  blood  delivered  to  admissions  of  wounded  to  forward  hospitals,  Seventh 

U.S.  Army,  November  1944-May  1945 


Year  and  month 

Adnrissions 

Pints  of  blood 
delivered 

Ratio  of  blood 
to  wounded 

1944 

November _  _  _ _ 

5,  569 

8,  521 

1.  5:1 

December-  -  _  _ _  -  -  _ _ 

8,  168 

11,238 

1.  4:1 

1945 

January . . . . . . . . 

8,206 

11,017 

1.  3:1 

Februarv..  _  _  ..  -  _ 

4,  983 

7,  834 

1.  6:1 

March  __  _  _ _  _  . 

7,  913 

11,  205 

1.  4:1 

April _ _ -  --  -  — 

8,  810 

11,  729 

1.3:1 

Mav _ _ 

438 

3,  188 

Total- _  --  --  -  _ 

44,  087 

64,  732 

1.  4:1 

Table  26. — Ratios  of  blood  delivered  to  admissions  of  wounded  to  forward  hospitals.  Ninth 

U.S.  Army,  September  1944~May  1946  (t)6) 


Year  and  month 

Admissions 

Pints  of  bloo<l 
delivere<l 

Ratio  of  blood 
to  wounded 

1944 

September . . 

2,  653 

1,225 

1:2.  2 

October _ _ 

1,614 

746 

1  :2.  2 

November- . . . . . 

6,  625 

5,  436 

1:1.  2 

December _ _ _ _ 

2,  728 

3,  909 

1.  4:1 

1945 

January . . . . - . 

1,  657 

2,  628 

1.  6:1 

Februarv _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  876 

1:1.  1 

March  -  _  _ 

5,  072 

4,  782 

1:1.  1 

April _  _ 

5,  565 

6,  799 

1.  2:1 

Mav  .  -----  _  -  _ 

189 

Total _  _  - 

30,  979 

31,  899 

1:1 

.3.  The  more  forward  the  hospital,  the  greater  was  its  need  for  blood.  This  held  not 
only  for  hospitals  in  the  army  zone  but  abo  for  hospitals  forward  in  the  communications 
zone  (table  22). 

4.  All  armies  increased  their  use  of  blood  as  they  gained  combat  experience.  Their 
increased  use  of  transfusion,  however,  cannot  be  entirely  explained  on  the  ground  that  blood 
was  increasingly  available.  The  Seventh  U.S.  Army,  which  had  come  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater,  where  a  blood  bank  was  in  opeiation,  and  which  had  been  served  by  its  own 
blood  bank  before  it  came  under  ETOUSA  operational  control,  consistently  used  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  amounts  of  blood  than  the  other  three  armies  in  the  European  theater. 
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Table  27. — Ratios  of  blood  delivered  to  admissions  of  wounded  to  forward  hospitals,  all  U.S. 
Armies,  ETOUSA,  June  1944-May  1945  (96) 


Year  and  month 

Admissions 

Pints  of  blood 
delivered 

Ratio  of  biood 
to  wounded 

1944 

June  _  _ 

24,  325 

6,  209 

1:3.  9 

July _ 

41,  034 

13,  669 

1:3 

August _  _  _  __  _ 

24,  064 

9,806 

1:2.  8 

September _  _ _  _ _ 

23,  971 

15,  997 

1:2.  3 

October . . .  .  .  .  ..  . 

14,  170 

21,  367 

1:1 

November _ _  .  ..  _  .  . 

40,  518 

29,  363 

1:1.  4 

December _  ..  _  .  ^  _ 

37,  868 

31,  868 

1:1.  2 

1945 

January _  - _ _  .  _ _ _ 

39,  202 

32,  61 1 

1:1.  2 

February _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

27,  251 

26,  992 

1:1 

March.. _ _  _ _ _ 

36,  782 

36,691 

1:1 

April _ _ _ _ _ 

29,  627 

32,  444 

1.  1:1 

May _ _ _ _ 

1,  539 

9,  221 

Total . . . . 

340,  3{)1 

266,  238 

1 :1.  33 

The  combined  figures  for  the  use  of  blood  in  all  four  armies  in  the  European 
theater  (table  27)  are  more  representative  of  the  total  use  of  blood  during  the 
period  of  combat  than  the  reports  for  individual  armies.  The  ratio  for  May 
1945  has  been  omitted  for  all  armies,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  immediately  reflected  in  the  discontinuance  of 
shipments  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  second  is  that  in  May,  a 
great  deal  of  blood  was  used  for  nonbattle  casualties,  particularly  malnourished 
RAMP’s  (recovered  Allied  military  personnel). 

It  is  believed  that  the  combined  ratio  of  1:1.33  provides  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  demand  for  blood  in  all  army  areas. 

EJssential  Technical  Medical  Data  for  the  Eiuropean  theater  for  September 
1944  stated  that  nothing  had  given  forward  medical  units  greater  satisfaction 
than  their  ability  to  administer  to  casualties  the  whole  blood  they  needed  {97). 
It  was  hoped  that  this  information  would  be  publicized  in  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
for,  without  the  blood  from  that  source,  the  mortality  rate  would  have  been 
much  higher  and  the  morbidity  much  greater. 

The  same  issue  contained  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  blood  in  (1)  213  casualties 
treated  in  the  13th,  42d,  and  47th  Field  Hospitals  for  the  period  26  July-18 
August  1944  and  (2)  221  casualties  treated  in  the  2d,  5th,  and  97th  Evacuation 
Hospitals  for  the  period  26  July-14  August  1944.  All  casualties  were  non¬ 
transportable.  Not  all  data  are  complete  for  all  items,  but  the  analysis  is 
nonetheless  very  informativ'e. 
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All  the  casualties  were  in  shock.  In  the  field  hospitals,  57  were  in  first 
degree  shock,  34  in  second  degree  shock,  31  in  thii-d  degree  shock,  and  8  in 
foui’th  degree  shock.  In  the  evacuation  hospitals,  the  corresponding  figures 
were  28,  41,  41,  and  26. 

The  timelag  from  wounding  to  admission  averaged  8  hours  in  175  patients 
in  field  hospitals  and  7  houi-s  in  197  patients  in  evacuation  hospitals.  The 
timelag  from  admission  to  the  hospital  to  operation  av'eraged  10  hours  in  157 
patients  in  field  hospitals  and  13  hours  in  189  patients  in  evacuation  hospitals. 

An  average  of  1.07  pints  of  plasma  had  been  given  in  the  clearing  station 
to  138  patients  receiv'ed  in  field  hospitals,  and  an  average  of  1.3  pints  had  been 
given  to  131  received  in  ev'acuation  hospitals.  An  average  of  1.5  pints  was 
given  to  197  patients  after  they  reached  the  field  hospit»d,  and  an  average  of 
3.5  pints  was  given  to  198  after  they  reached  evacuation  hospitals.  The  total 
amount  of  plasma  used  in  field  hospitals  was  thus  302  pints  and  in  evacuation 
hospitals  715  pints.  The  total  for  both  clearing  stations  and  hospitals  was  451 
pints  for  field  hospitals  and  892  pints  for  evacuation  liospitals. 

An  average  of  2.34  pints  of  blood  was  given  to  each  of  the  213  casualties 
treated  in  field  hospitals  and  an  average  of  2.6  pints  to  each  of  the  221  treated  in 
evacuation  hospitals.  The  total  amount  of  blood  used  in  field  hospitals  was 
501  pints  and  in  evacuation  hospitals  580  pints. 

The  ratio  of  plasma  to  blood  was  1.63:1  in  field  hospitals  and  1.34:1  in 
evacuation  hospitals.  "Wlien  the  amount  of  plasma  used  in  clearing  stations 
is  included,  the  final  ratio  of  plasma  to  blood  was  1 : 1  in  field  hospitals  and  1.53 : 1 
in  ev'acuation  hospitals. 

There  were  two  reactions  to  plasma  in  field  hospitals  and  the  same  number 
in  evacuation  hospitals.  For  whole  blood,  the  respective  figures  are  8  and  5. 

There  were  92  deaths  in  the  434  casualties,  41  in  the  213  treated  in  field 
hospitals  and  51  in  the  221  treated  in  evacuation  hospitals.  In  all,  184  patients 
were  operated  on  in  the  field  hospitals  and  198  in  the  evacuation  hospitals. 
Of  the  25  casualties  wlio  died  without  operation,  8  died  in  field  hospitals  and 
17  in  evacuation  hospitals.  Four  deaths  occurred  during  operation,  tliree  in 
the  field  hospitals  and  one  in  an  evacuation  hospital.  Of  tlie  63  deaths  which 
occurred  after  operation,  30  occurred  in  field  hospitals  and  33  in  evacuation 
hospitals. 

The  extremely  high  mortality  rate  in  evacuation  hospitals,  closely  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  the  field  hospitals,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  evacuation 
hospitals  in  this  series,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  were  receiving  nontrans¬ 
portable  casualties  and  in  effect  serving  as  field  hospitals. 

LOSSES  OF  PRESERVED  BLOOD 

In  an  operation  of  such  magnitude  as  furnishing  blood  for  the  European 
theater,  conducted  on  two  continents  and  across  an  ocean,  a  certain  amount 
of  wastage  and  loss  was  inevitable,  but  in  the  ETOUSA  e.xperience,  it  was 
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surprisingly  small.  One  plane  crash  on  30  November  1944  destroyed  1,146 
bottles  of  blood,  but  this  was  practically  the  only  loss  of  the  kind  during  the 
whole  procedure. 

So  far  as  possible,  requests  for  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  needs,  and  the  calculations,  with  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  supply  and  demand,  were  remarkably  accurate.  In  September  1944, 
for  instance,  shortly  after  the  program  had  been  instituted,  daily  shipments 
from  the  United  States  were  running  w'ell  ahead  of  needs,  and  the  program  was 
slowed  accordingly.  In  late  October  1944,  Colonel  Kendrick,  then  on  tem¬ 
porary  duty  in  the  European  theater,  reported  that  increased  quantities  of 
blood  would  shortly  be  needed,  and  the  daily  requirements  were  therefore 
stepped  up.  In  both  the  United  Kingdom  bank  and  the  Continental  bank, 
there  was  also  an  endeavor  to  adjust  the  daily  bleedings  to  the  anticipated 
demand. 

While  only  group  O  blood  was  used  in  combat  zones,  blood  collected  that 
was  of  other  than  O  type  was  distributed  to  selected  hospitals,  especially  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  whenever  this  was  done, 
a  representative  of  the  blood  bank  visited  the  hospital  to  warn  personnel  that 
the  blood  must  be  crossmatched  before  it  was  used.  Dmog  the  last  6  months 
of  the  operation  of  the  blood  bank,  not  a  single  pint  of  non-0  blood  was  discarded 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  odd  types  of  blood  never  reached 
significant  proportions  on  the  Continent. 

In  all,  about  4,000  pints  of  outdated  blood  were  used  for  plasma.  About 
3,000  pints  were  discarded  because  of  hemolysis  or  because  the  blood  was 
serologically  positive.  Some  blood  was  also  lost  because  of  breakage,  and  some 
because  of  failure  of  refrigeration. 

The  total  loss  of  blood  in  the  316,799  pints  which  were  collected  in,  or 
passed  through,  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  15  percent.  Because  of  the  short  storage  period  of  blood,  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  better  results  could  have  been  expected. 

ODD  BLOODS 

Of  the  130,635  pints  of  blood  collected  by  the  United  Kingdom  Section  of 
the  blood  bank,  110,£78  pints  were  collected  before  1  April  1945  {96).  Up  to 
this  time,  blood  was  collected  only  from  donors  wdiose  identification  tags 
were  stamped  as  type  O.  In  this  amount  of  blood  there  were  6,607  pints  of 
so-called  odd  blood;  that  is,  though  it  was  drawn  from  donors  whose  identifica¬ 
tion  tags  were  stamped  group  O,  the  blood  was  of  other  types.  This  figure 
represents  an  error  of  5.96  percent  in  the  original  typing  of  the  blood.  The 
error  in  the  blood  collected  by  the  Continental  Section  of  the  blood  bank  was 
substantially  the  same. 

All  odd  bloods  were  distributed  to  local  hospitals. 
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SEROLOGICALLY  POSITIVE  BLOOD 

Serologic  tests  were  positive  in  574  pints  (0.47  percent)  of  the  blood 
collected  by  the  United  Kingdom  Section  of  the  blood  bank  and  in  95  (0.62 
percent)  of  that  collected  by  the  Continental  Section.  Another  57  pints  (0.37 
percent)  were  classified  as  serologically  doubtful.  All  serologically  positive 
blood  was  discarded. 

SUMMARIZED  STATISTICAL  EXPERIENCES 

The  experience  in  the  European  theater  was  considered  in  1946  to  justify 
the  following  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  provision  of  whole  blood  in  warfare 

(96): 

1.  For  planning  purposes,  in  the  kind  of  warfare  encountered  in  this 
theater,  the  only  safe  calculation  of  requirements  is  the  provision  of  1  pint  of 
blood  for  each  casualty. 

2.  This  means  that  a  field  army  in  action  will  require  about  500  pints  of 
blood  daily. 

3.  This  heavy  demand  seldom  exists  for  longer  than  8  consecutive  days. 
About  400  pints  will  be  needed  during  the  first  24  hours  of  an  operation,  about 
800  pints  between  the  third  and  sixth  days,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  next 
2  or  3  days.  Then  the  need  will  decrease  rapidly. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  breakthrough,  particularly  an  armored  breakthrough, 
the  demand  falls  off  sharply,  to  300  pints  a  day  or  less. 

5.  When  infantry  attack  prepared  positions,  particularly  when  they  must 
cross  minefields,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wounded,  probably  about  20  percent, 
will  require  transfusion. 

6.  Whole  blood  requirements  can  be  supplied  only  by  careful  calculations 
of  daily  needs.  The  short  storage  period  of  blood  precludes  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  large  amounts  until  it  is  known  that  they  will  be  needed.  To  stock  all 
advance  blood  banks  at  all  times  with  the  maximum  amounts  likely  to  be  needed 
could  not  be  tolerated.  It  would  result  in  tremendous  losses,  by  aging,  of  a 
scarce  and  precious  commodity. 


Part  IX.  Special  Experiences  ** 


There  were  no  hospitals  in  the  field,  evacuation,  or  general  categories  that 
did  not  profit  from  the  supply  of  whole  blood  for  their  casualties.  This 
generalization  is  so  valid  that  when  one  comes  to  select  unit  experiences  to  use 
as  illustrations,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  choice.  For  any  of  the 
histories  related  in  the  following  pages,  a  dozen  others  could  have  been  selected 
and  would  have  carried  quite  as  much  conviction. 


Tlip  material  in  tliis  part  of  tlie  chapter  is  derived  from  tlie  1944-4S  reports  of  tlie  hospltaisconeeriie<l.  Alt  are  on  file 
in  The  nislorlcai  Unit,  U..S.  Army  Medical  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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FIELD  HOSPITALS 
11th  Field  Hospital 

At  the  11th  Field  Hospital,  during  1944,  2,532  nontransportable  casualties  received 
8,591,300  cc.  of  blood  in  8,025  transfusions.  Almost  all  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  faithful 
and  consistent  operation  of  mobile  blood  units.  For  many  casualties,  the  availability  of 
whole  blood  made  the  differenee  between  life  and  death. 

A  24-hour  supply  of  blood  was  delivered  daily,  usually  between  36  to  48  bottles,  with  an 
occasional  expansion  of  the  requisition,  during  periods  of  stress,  to  60  bottles.  If  the  supply 
of  bank  blood  ran  low,  fresh  blood  was  drawn  from  hospital  personnel  and  members  of  the 
clearing  company.  Whenevc'r  time  permitted,  blood  was  also  drawn  from  these  personnel 
for  use  in  casualties  with  type  A  blood. 

.\n  intensive  study  of  blood  compatibility  was  made  in  this  hospital,  with  an  investigation 
of  the  many  variables  entering  into  the  produetion  of  transfusion  kidney  and  other  transfusion 
reactions.  Lower  nephron  nephrosis  appeared  in  casualties  with  type  A  blood  more  often 
than  in  casualties  with  other  typos  of  blood,  t^specially  when  large  quantities  of  O  blood  had 
been  given.  The  reactions  occurred  in  spite  of  the  apparent  comphde  compatibility  of  the 
blood  used,  as  shown  by  microscopic  crossmatchiiig. 

The  age  of  the  blood  was  not  a  positive  index  of  the  likelihood  of  transfusion  incompati¬ 
bility.  It  was  generally  true  that  the  more  recent  the  blood,  the  less  was  the  likelihood  of  a 
transfusion  reaction.  At  times,  however,  blood  that  had  been  drawn  very  recently  produced 
highly  undesirable  effects.  On  the  whole,  the  degree  of  hemolysis  proved  an  extremely 
reliable  index  and  pointed  to  the  way  to  avoid  reactions. 

The  small  number  of  reactions  observed  in  so  many  and  such  massive  transfusions  was 
both  surprising  and  gratifying. 

56th  Field  Hospital 

Many  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  after  apparently  lethal  wounds  could  be 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  whole  blood  and  good  surgery.  A  ca.sualty  at  the  56th  Field 
Hospital  illustrates  this  point.  Whe  he  was  first  seen,  he  was  in  deep  shock  from  massive 
loss  of  blood.  He  had  mvdtiple  large  lacerated  wounds  of  the  lower  extremities;  multiple 
fractures  of  the  pelvis;  and  multiple  perforations  of  the  cecum,  ileum,  and  jejunum.  He  was 
rapidly  resuscitated  to  the  level  of  operability  by  multiple  simultaneous  transfusions  of 
whole  blood,  after  which  laparotomy  was  performed  and  the  intestinal  perforations  closed. 
His  precarious  condition  did  not  permit  any  surgical  procedure  on  the  extremity  wounds  at 
this  time,  and  they  were  simply  cleansed  by  irrigation.  The  necessary  additional  surgery 
was  done  several  days  later. 

This  man’s  recovery  was  entirely  uneventful,  and  he  was  in  excellent  condition  when  he 
was  evacuated  to  a  general  hospital.  Without  the  blood  that  rapidly  prepared  him  for  opera¬ 
tion,  he,  and  many  others  like  him,  would  surely  have  died. 

77th  Field  Hospital 

The  experience  of  the  77th  Field  Hospital  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  value  of 
plasma  in  protein  depletion  ns  compared  with  its  limited  vahie  in  freshly  wounded  casualties. 

This  hospital  arrived  in  France  on  25  March  194,5  and  shortly  afterward  lM‘gan  to 
receive  R.\MP's.  It  was  iminediat<-ly  «*videiit  that  malnutrition  of  all  grades  of  sev<‘rity, 
complicated  by  many  types  of  infection,  was  to  Im*  the  principal  theraixuitic  problem. 

Hecaus*-  of  the  limit<‘d  facilities  of  a  field  hospital  laboratory,  it  was  not  possible  to 
study  the  blood  prot«'in  and  blood  chloride  levels  in  tin-  first  patients  n-ceived.  Most  of 
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them  were  in  serious  condition,  and  many  were  critically  ill.  They  were  severely  mal¬ 
nourished,  dehydrated,  and  emaciated,  and  were  suffering  from  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhea.  Their  low  blood  pressure,  rapid  pulse  and  respiration,  and  other  signs  sug¬ 
gested  surgical  shock. 

The  assumption  was  that  they  were  suffering  from  a  depletion  of  blood  protein  and 
chlorides,  and  they  were  therefore  treated  with  plasma  and  with  glucose  in  physiologic 
salt  solution,  which,  it  was  soon  learned,  must  be  given  slowly  and  in  small  amounts.  Be¬ 
fore  this  was  realized,  five  patients  developed  pulmonary  edema  during  infusions  or  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  fluid  had  been  injected.  Once  the  clinical  condition  had  improved, 
the  infusions  could  be  given  in  larger  amounts. 

The  results  of  plasma  infusions  in  severe  malnutrition  were  generally  excellent.  Plasma 
was  also  used  successfully  in  a  few  instances  of  severe  nonbacterial  diarrhea  and  in  a  few 
instances  of  nutritional  edema. 

In  all,  173  RAM  P’s  were  treated  with  plasma  at  the  77  th  Field  Hospital,  in  units  of 
300  cc.  The  average  amount  given  was  2.15  units.  The  smaUest  amount,  200  cc.,  was  given 
to  a  patient  who  went  into  cardiac  failure  after  receiving  this  quantity  by  a  very  slow  in¬ 
fusion.  The  largest  amount,  1,114  units,  was  given  to  a  severely  malnourished  patient 
who  had  been  vomiting  for  3  days  and  who  had  had  nonbacterial  diarrhea  for  80  days  when 
he  was  received.  There  were  no  deaths  among  these  RAMP’s. 

GENERAL  HOSPITALS 
43d  General  Hospital 

When  the  43d  General  Hospital  was  permanently  reorganized  in  August 
1944,  as  a  1,500-bed  hospital,  a  blood  bank  was  set  up  in  it. 

Function  and  equipment. — The  hospital  laboratory  had  complete  re- 
sponsibility  for  all  activity  pertaining  to  blood  transfusion  e.\cept  the  care 
and  preparation  of  recipient  sets,  which  was  the  responsibility  of  the  central 
supply  service,  and  the  actual  administration  of  blood,  which  was  a  function 
of  ward  medical  personnel.  The  laboratory,  however,  acted  in  a  supervisory 
and  advisory  capacity  in  respect  to  both  these  activities,  in  an  endeavor  to 
control  the  incidence  of  pyrogenic  reactions. 

The  bank  was  housed  in  a  separate  room,  7.5  by  18  feet,  which  was  near 
the  laboratory  and  which  was  arranged  specifically  for  blood  bank  functions. 
There  were  facilities  for  bleeding  two  donors  at  the  same  time,  for  storage  of 
donor  sets  and  other  equipment,  for  refrigeration,  and  for  the  handling  of 
records. 

There  were  two  built-in  bleeding  tables,  each  13  feet  long  and  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  regulation  operating  table  pads  and  still  leave  free  space 
for  the  donor’s  extended  arm  and  the  collection  bottle.  The  pads  were  covered 
with  easily  cleaned  rubber  sheeting.  A  cot  was  available  in  the  corridor 
outside  for  fainting  donors;  it  was  not  needed  very  often. 

Two  single-compartment  kerosene  refrigerators  were  used;  one  did  not 
prove  adequate.  They  gave  reliable  service  but  required  a  great  deal  of 
careful  attention.  Losses  by  hemolysis  emphasized  the  importance  of  constant 
refrigeration ;  56  percent  of  the  Iom  from  this  cause  at  the  43d  General  Hospital 
occurred  in  September  1944,  from  power  failure.  At  this  time,  the  electric 
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refrigerator  used  for  storage  was  powered  by  French  current,  which  was  not 
reliable. 

By  1  January  1945,  70  donor  sets  were  in  use.  This  number  was  large 
enough  to  permit  some  sets  to  be  out  of  use  for  minor  repairs,  and  also  to  allow 
for  possible  failure  of  sterilization  facilities  for  24  hours.  Standard  bottles 
containing  citrate  solution  were  used  to  collect  blood. 

Personnel.— Personnel  of  the  blood  bank,  in  addition  to  medical  officer 
personnel,  consisted  of  a  private,  first  class,  and  two  technicians,  fourth  grade, 
who  were  assigned  solely  to  the  bank;  another  technician,  fourth  grade,  who 
had  other  duties  in  addition  to  his  blood  bank  duties;  specialized  assistants 
from  the  hematology  and  serology  departments;  and  a  German  POW,  who 
assisted  in  washing  glassware  and  sterilizing  equipment.  The  three  men 
assigned  full  time  to  the  bank  had  complete  charge  of  the  procurement  of 
donors;  the  collection  and  care  of  blood;  maintenance  of  equipment;  and, 
during  their  duty  hours,  the  issuance  of  blood  to  the  wards. 

Bank  routine. — Blood  was  drawn  each  day  in  anticipation  of  immediate 
demands.  The  estimates  were  based  upon  the  amount  of  blood  used  during 
the  preceding  48  hours  and  the  number  of  low  hematocrits  reported  by  the 
laboratory  for  the  preceding  24  hours. 

Arrangements  were  made  each  afternoon  for  the  number  of  donors  required, 
according  to  blood  groups,  for  the  following  day.  They  were  secured  from 
hospital  personnel,  army  personnel  in  the  staging  area,  and  the  POW  enclo¬ 
sure.  Donors  from  outside  the  hospital  were  transported  to  the  laboratory 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  bank  personnel. 

Donors  were  selected  according  to  the  blood  groups  listed  on  their  identi¬ 
fication  tags,  but  each  blood  was  retyped.  A  Kahn  test  was  also  run  on  each 
unit  collected,  and  a  thick  smear  was  examined  for  malaria.  Because  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  anticipating  demands  for  blood  groups  AB  and  B,  it  was  occasionally 
necessary  to  use  O  blood  for  patients  in  these  blood  groups.  In  such  cases, 
in  addition  to  routine  crossmatching,  recipient  cells  were  crossed  with  donor 
serum  diluted  1:40,  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  a  reaction  caused  by  high-titer 
group  O  blood. 

All  crossmatching  and  typing,  except  emergency  nightwork,  were  done 
by  the  same  technician.  All  crossmatchings  were  checked  by  a  medical 
officer  in  the  laboratory  before  the  results  were  accepted.  The  Lands teiner 
or  test  tube  method  was  used  exclusively  for  crossmatching.  This  technique 
minimizes  the  occurrence  of  rouleaux  formation  and  can  be  read  immediately 
after  centrifuging,  which  gives  it  an  advantage  over  other  techniques,  all  of 
which  require  at  least  a  30-minute  wait.  It  was  also  considered  more  accurate 
than  any  other  method. 

A  ledger  was  kept  in  which  were  recorded  the  accession  number  of  the 
donation,  the  donor’s  name  and  organization,  the  date  of  bleeding,  and  the 
results  of  the  laboratory  tests.  After  the  blood  had  been  used,  entries  made 
opposite  the  flask  number  included  the  name  of  the  recipient;  the  ward;  the 
date  of  the  transfusion;  and,  if  a  reaction  had  occurred,  information  about  it. 
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Blood  was  requisitioned  on  tlic  ward  by  duplicate  slips.  The  prospective 
recipient’s  blood  was  crossmatched  with  the  vial  of  uncitrated  blood  tied  to 
the  flask  selected  for  him.  If  the  bloods  were  found  compatible,  the  flask 
number  was  entered  on  the  patient’s  requisition.  One  slip  was  returned  to 
the  ward,  and  the  duplicate  slip  was  placed  in  the  bank  file. 

When  the  ward  was  ready  for  the  blood,  the  slip  which  had  been  sent  back 
to  it  was  brought  to  the  bank  and  the  appropriate  flask  of  blood  was  issued. 
The  date  and  hour  the  blood  left  the  bank  were  entered  on  the  backs  of  both 
the  ward  slip  and  the  file  slip.  The  slip  brought  from  the  ward  was  returned 
to  the  ward  and  placed  on  the  patient’s  chart.  The  duplicate  slip  was  placed 
in  the  used  file  of  the  blood  bank.  These  ward  slips  were  collected  from  the 
wards  every  morning  by  bank  personnel. 

The  slips  used  to  requisition  the  blood  also  had  space  to  note  data  concerning 
reactions.  If  a  reaction  occurred,  pertinent  information  regarding  its  type 
and  severity  was  noted  on  the  ward  slip.  This  system  insured  that  every  reac¬ 
tion  was  reported  and  could  be  analyzed  by  the  laboratory.  Hemolytic  reac¬ 
tions  were  differentiated  from  pyrogenic  reactions  by  examination  of  the  post¬ 
reaction  urine  for  hemoglobin  and  urobilinogen.  Kecipient  and  donor  bloods 
were  also  retyped  and  recrossmatched,  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  error  in 
the  original  reports. 

When  the  type  of  reaction  was  definitely  determined,  the  information  was 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  file  slip,  which  was  then  placed  in  the  permanent  file. 
In  cases  in  which  no  reactions  had  occurred,  duplicate  slips  were  discarded  at 
the  end  of  a  month. 

Statistical  data. — Of  the  2,206  units  of  blood  collected  at  the  43d  General 
Hospital  between  25  September  and  31  December  1944,  1,029  came  from  U.S. 
personnel  and  1,127  from  German  prisoners.  All  donations  were  voluntary, 
and  all  requests  for  donors  were  filled  with  complete  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  both  the  donors  and  the  officers  in  command  of  the  organizations  from  which 
the  blood  was  seemed.  U.S.  Army  personnel  were  furnished  clean  towels  and 
bathing  facilities  and  given  hot  food  at  the  mess,  but  no  whisky.  German 
prisoners  were  given  an  extra  meal. 

Of  the  2,206  units  of  blood  collected  dming  1944,  1,931  had  been  used  for 
transfusions  by  31  December  1944.  During  November  and  December,  an 
average  of  3  pints  of  blood  was  given  to  each  patient  transfused.  The  largest 
amount  given  to  any  single  patient  was  15  units. 

In  all,  193  units  (8.7  percent)  were  discarded.  Of  these,  97  units  were 
discarded  because  of  overaging,  69  because  of  hemolysis,  and  the  remainder  for 
various  other  reasons,  chiefly  positive  serology. 

There  were  126  reactions  in  the  1,931  transfusions  given,  6.5  percent,  110 
pyrogenic  and  the  remainder  allergic.  Of  the  110  pyrogenic  reactions,  50 
occurred  during  a  single  week  in  November.  They  were  traced  to  the  following 
faults: 

1.  Failure  of  ward  personnel  to  dismantle  the  giving  sets  and  wash  them 
thoroughly  in  tap  water  immediately  after  transfusions  were  completed. 
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2.  Failure  to  prepare  new  rubber  tubing  for  use  by  boiling  it  in  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  rinsing  it  until  the  fluid  returned  clear. 

3.  Failme  to  inspect  the  sets  adequately  before  they  were  reassembled  for 
sterilization. 

4.  Failure  to  rinse  them  finally  in  pyrogen-free  distilled  water  or  physiologic 
salt  solution. 

When  these  errors,  all  of  human  origin,  were  corrected,  the  incidence  of 
reactions  at  the  43d  General  Hospital  returned  to  its  normal  low  level. 

227th  General  Hospital 

The  227th  General  Hospital  reached  the  Continent  on  30  March  1945. 
It  acted  as  an  intermediate  depot  for  the  distribution  of  blood  received  from 
the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  and  intended  for  use  in  the  hospitals  of  the  813th 
Hospital  Center.  There  was  a  heavy  demand  for  blood  at  this  time,  but  there 
were  ample  supplies  to  meet  it.  In  all,  1,524  bottles  were  dispensed  between 
10  April  and  1  June,  when  the  bank  closed  down.  Thereafter,  blood  was  secured 
from  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  hospital.  Donations  were  generous,  but 
the  ample  supply  of  blood  previously  available  had  made  procurement  seem 
simple,  and  local  donors  were  rapidly  used  up.  With  the  fine  cooperation  of 
radio  stations  at  Marseille,  Nice,  and  Cannes,  as  well  as  other  publicity,  a  panel 
of  donors  was  secured  which  met  the  hospital  needs. 

The  hospital  laboratory  insisted  upon  complete  control  of  the  bank  blood 
from  the  moment  it  was  received  from  the  Paris  bank  until  it  was  dispensed. 
Refrigeration  was  regularly  checked,  day  and  night,  every  2  hours.  Electric 
refrigeration  was  more  desirable  than  kerosene  refrigeration,  which  had  to  be 
watched  with  particular  care,  but  it  was  not  always  available.  French  current 
was  not  dependable,  and  two  small  electric  refrigerators  were  secured  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  current  from  one  of  the  hospital  generators.  Refrigeration  problems 
became  minimal  after  the  Paris  bank  began  to  send  blood  in  the  expendable 
insulated  boxes  in  which  it  was  received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior.  A  com¬ 
mercial  source  of  ice  was  then  utilized,  and  the  boxes  were  re-iced  daily. 

This  hospital  had  one  constant  difficulty  to  combat,  the  production  of 
distilled  water.  Fluctuations  in  water  pressme,  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
water,  the  inadequacy  of  French  electrical  current,  and  the  vulnerability  of 
the  stills  taxed  the  best  efforts  of  electricians,  plumbers,  maintenance  men,  and 
laboratory  personnel.  Their  success,  however,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
227th  General  Hospital  supplied  distilled  water  for  several  other  hospitals  in 
the  vicinity  in  addition  to  providing  for  its  own  needs. 

298th  General  Hospital 

The  experience  of  the  298th  General  Hospital,  in  general,  paralleled  that 
of  most  other  general  hospitals,  with  one  exception:  On  22  January  1945,  when 
a  bottle  of  blood  from  the  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  was  being  crossmatched  for  a 
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patient  with  a  spinal  cord  injury,  the  donor  flask  was  found  to  bear  the  name  of 
Supreme  AUied  Commander  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  reported  the  incident,  said  that  the  general  had  hoped,  when  he  made  the 
donation,  that  the  disposition  of  the  patient  who  might  receive  his  blood  would 
be  better  than  his  own.  After  he  had  received  the  500-cc.  transfusion,  said  the 
article,  the  patient  was  in  good  condition,  and  his  disposition  was  excellent. 


Part  X.  Statement  of  the  Theater  General  Board 

CONTENTS 

The  definitive  statement  on  the  whole  blood  service  in  the  European 
theater  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  General  Board,  U.S.  Forces,  European 
theater,®^  set  up  by  General  Orders  No.  128,  issued  on  17  Jime  1945,  to  prepare 
a  factual  analysis  of  the  strategy,  tactics,  and  administration  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  this  theater.  The  following  points  were  covered  (98) : 

1.  The  importance  of  whole  blood  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  whole  blood  service  in  the  theater  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent. 

3.  The  operation  of  blood  banks  in  base  sections. 

4.  The  distribution  of  whole  blood  on  the  Continent. 

6.  The  determination  of  requirements  of  whole  blood  for  continental  operations. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  General  Board  that  the  provisional  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  supply  of  whole  blood  in  the  European  theater  was  “eminently 
successful.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  made  the  following  recommendations  for  future  operations: 

1.  That  a  T/O&E  be  authorized  for  an  organization  similar  to  the  provi¬ 
sional  base  blood  bank  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  processing  whole  blood. 

2.  That  whole  blood  be  handled  by  medical  depots  operating  in  the  forward 
communications  zone  areas  and  the  Army  area,  since  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  distribution  of  whole  blood  through  other  than  normal  medical  supply 
channels.  The  type  of  personnel  and  equipment  employed  in  the  European 
theater  by  advance  blood  banks  should  be  incorporated  into  the  T/O&E  of 
medical  depot  companies. 

3.  That  a  ratio  of  1  pint  of  blood  for  each  anticipated  wounded  admission 
be  used  for  planning  purposes. 

COMMENT 

Recommendation  No.  2  is  difllcult  for  a  clinician  to  accept  (this  board  had 
no  clinicians  on  it).  It  seems  based  on  a  complete  failure  to  grasp  the  funda- 

>■  This  study  was  prepared  by  Col.  L.  Holmes  Qlnn,  Jr.,  MC,  Chief,  Medical  Section,  Chairman;  MaJ.  Joseph  J. 
Stmad,  MAC,  Deputy  Chairman;  and  1st  Lt.  John  F.  Ward,  MAC.  Special  consultants  were  Colonel  Hays,  Col; 
Robert  H.  Barr,  MC,  Surgeon,  VII  Corps;  Lt.  Col.  Harry  S.  Oreen,  MAC,  Commanding  Officer,  13th  Medical  Depot 
MoA  Capt.  WlIlKim  M.  Hamilton,  MAC,  Medical  Supply  OlBcer,  Third  U.S.  Army. 
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mental  fact  that  blood  is  a  perishable  as  well  as  a  precious  substance  and  that 
for  both  those  reasons  it  must  not  be  handled  in  normal  medical  supply  chan¬ 
nels.  One  need  refer  only  to  a  single  experience  in  the  Philippines  (p.  605)  in 
which  blood  was  thus  handled  (that  is,  in  normal  medical  channels)  to  realize 
the  unwisdom  of  this  recommendation.  Had  it  been  in  effect  in  the  European 
theater,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  whole  blood  program  would  have  been  as 
successful  as  the  General  Board  concluded  that  it  was.  In  fact,  if  there  was  a 
single  conviction  rooted  in  the  minds  of  those  who  directed  the  whole  blood 
program,  it  was  that  blood  is  a  substance  which  requires  special  handling  from 
the  moment  it  is  drawn  until  the  moment  it  is  administered. 

In  the  European  theater.  Medical  Supply  provided  storage  facilities  and 
transportation,  but  the  real  responsibility  for  handling  this  perishable  item, 
which  could  be  lethal  without  proper  supervision,  belonged  to  the  transfusion 
service,  which  operated  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  theater  blood  bank. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  policy  was  not  employed  in  the  Korean  War 
(p.  752). 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Pacific  Areas  and  the  China-Burma-India 

Theater 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RED  CROSS  BLOOD  TRANSFUSION 

SERVICE 

Oi^anization  and  Techniques 

Since  the  first — and,  for  a  time,  the  only — general  supply  of  whole  blood 
for  U.S.  Forces  fighting  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  came  from  the  Red  Cross 
blood  bank  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  this 
chapter  on  the  Pacific  areas  with  a  brief  note  on  its  organization  and  techniques 
{1,2). 

The  Australian  blood  service  was  instituted  after  a  study  of  methods  of 
blood  storage,  which  resulted  in : 

1.  The  selection  of  the  dihydric  sodium  citrate-glucose  solution  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  development  of  a  heavily  insulated  wooden  box  suitable  for  trans¬ 
porting  blood  by  air. 

The  blood  of  two  donors  (430  cc.  each)  was  collected  into  a  single  1,000-cc. 
Soluvac  bottle  containing  200  cc.  of  3-percent  dihydric  sodium  citrate  solution 
and  40  cc.  of  15-percent  glucose  solution.  Only  group  O  donors  were  used. 
The  technician  who  drew  the  blood  prepared  himself  by  an  extremely  rigid 
aseptic  technique  and  repeated  the  preparation  before  the  second  blood  was 
collected.  Processing  included  grouping,  crossmatching,  the  Kline  test,  and 
sterility  tests. 

As  soon  as  the  blood  was  drawn,  it  was  placed  in  an  electric  icebox  for 
2  hours.  It  was  then  moved  to  the  insulated  box  just  mentioned.  This  box 
held  ten  1,000-cc.  flasks,  and  the  56  pounds  of  ice  which  it  contained  was 
enough  to  keep  the  blood  between  40°  and  46°  F.  (4.5°  and  8°  C.)  for  48  hours; 
if  the  box  was  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  blood  remained  chilled  for  as  long  as 
5  days.  The  ice  was  placed  in  the  box  at  least  4  hours  before  the  blood  was  to 
be  dispatched,  and,  just  before  the  blood  was  packed,  it  was  removed,  crushed 
into  fine  pieces,  and  replaced.  Each  box  weighed  210  pounds  packed  and 
occupied  4.2  cu.  ft.  of  space. 

The  expiration  date  of  the  blood  was  arbitrarily  set  at  10  days  from  the 
date  of  collection.  Blood  considerably  older  was  used  in  emergencies,  with 
no  report  of  ill  effects,  but  the  practice  was  not  considered  desirable;  it  was 
fully  realized  that  the  older  the  blood,  the  more  advanced  the  cellular  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  biochemical  changes,  and  the  greater  the  risk  of  infection.  Con- 
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tamination  was  never  a  factor,  and  no  reactions  attributable  to  O  blood  per  se 
were  recorded.  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  detailed  preliminary  planning,  there 
were  very  few  difficulties  of  any  kind  when  the  transfusion  service  began  active 
operation.  Blood  not  used  for  transfusion  was  converted  to  serum  (jf),  and 
the  wastage  factor  was  therefore  kept  very  low.  Rh-negative  blood  was 
supplied  for  Rh-negative  casualties. 

Distribution 

The  first  box  of  blood  for  use  by  Australian  troops  was  flown  from  Australia 
to  New  Guinea  in  December  1942.  Thereafter,  blood  was  continuously 
dispatched  to  forward  battle  areas.  After  August  1943,  it  was  also  supplied 
to  civilian  hospitals  and  to  private  physicians  in  the  Sydney  metropolitan  area. 

When  the  lines  of  communication  became  too  long  for  supplies  of  blood  to 
be  flown  directly  to  the  battle  areas,  a  relay  station  was  set  up  in  an  advanced 
base  (Finschhafen),  where  the  blood  was  inspected,  repacked,  and  then  shipped 
forward.  This  unit  was  also  equipped  to  bleed  service  troops  in  the  area. 

Up  to  1  December  1944,  about  7,000  liters  of  blood  had  been  flown  from 
Sydney  and  Brisbane  to  combat  operational  areas. 

PLANNING  FOR  LOCAL  SUPPLIES  OF  BLOOD 

The  small  supply  of  plasma  available  at  Pearl  Harbor  (p.  338)  was  soon 
augmented  by  large  quantities,  and  there  were  practically  no  shortages  of  this 
item  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Its  portability,  ease  of  administration,  and 
the  apparatus  supplied  with  it  made  plasma  an  ideal  agent  in  the  circiunstances 
of  Pacific  fighting  (figs.  127-131).  Nonetheless,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  some  medical  officers  in  the  Pacific  recognized  that  there  was  no  substitute 
for  whole  blood.  The  transfusion  service  in  this  area  had  its  inception  in  this 
concept.  In  many  instances  in  which  plasma  was  used,  it  was  employed 
because  whole  blood  was  not  immediately  available,  and  time  could  not  be 
lost  finding  a  compatible  donor,  making  the  necessary  tests,  and  drawing  the 
blood. 

First  Proposals 

The  first  proposal  for  a  supply  of  whole  blood  procured  locally  in  the  Pacific 
came  on  8  February  1943,  when  Col.  Frederick  H.  Fetters,  MC,  Surgeon, 
Base  Section  No.  3,  Brisbane,  Australia,  asked  the  conunanding  officers  of 
the  105th  and  42d  General  Hospitals  their  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  blood  bank  with  donations  from  nonmalarious  troops  in  the  area 
(5).  Blood  would  be  collected  in  500-cc.  amounts  on  a  continuous  daily 
basis  and  shipped  by  plane  to  advanced  bases.  The  supply  of  donors  in  the 
base  was  exhausted.  The  number  of  troops  who  could  give  blood  had  been 
depleted  by  loss  of  weight  and  possible  malarial  infection,  and  those  available 
were  being  bled  for  a  second  time.  It  might  be  possible  to  identify  a  group  of 
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Figure  127. — Preparation  of  plasma  for  administration  to 
incoming  casualties,  43d  Division  Hospital,  Rendova,  July  1943. 


nonmalarious  donors,  test  them  serologically,  draw  and  package  their  blood, 
and  forward  it  by  plane,  by  the  system  the  Australians  had  used  so  successfully. 

Replies  from  Col.  Maurice  C.  Pincoffs,  MC,  Commanding  Officer,  42d 
General  Hospital  (4),  and  Col.  Raymond  O.  Dart,  MC,  Commanding  Officer, 
105th  General  Hospital  (5),  stated  that  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  ship 
blood  to  advanced  bases  by  the  plan  proposed,  but  both  specified  that  the  entire 
procedure  should  be  made  the  responsibility  of  personnel  trained  in  the  handling 
of  blood  at  the  base  and  at  advanced  bases.  Either  jointly  or  singly.  Colonel 
Pincoffs  and  Colonel  Dart  also  made  the  following  points : 

1.  Some  means  of  prompt  communication  should  be  arranged  between  the  officers 
in  charge  of  blood  at  the  base  and  at  advanced  bases,  so  that  the  collection  of  blood  could 
fluctuate  with  the  needs  in  the  forward  area. 

2.  Only  group  O  and  group  A  blood  should  be  used,  and  collecting  flasks  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  ratio  of  60:40.  Eighty-five  percent  of  recipients  would  thus  receive  homologous 
blood. 
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l,0()l)-cc.  iiit  r.iveiious  llasks,  tlie  atnounts  from  two  donors  eoiild  he  comltined  atnl  would 
provide  enoiii;li  for  a  single  eNsaimninated  easnalty ;  it  w.is  a.ssnined  t  liat  ])lasina  would  remain 
the  intravenous  Ihiiil  of  choice,  whole  blood  heim;  i;iven  otdy  in  circtimst.inces  of  t'vtreme 
urgency.  Specifications  for  marking  the  blood,  maititenatice  of  sterility,  and  otlu  r  pre¬ 
cautions  were  emphasi/ed. 

4.  Tile  blood  should  be  refrigerated  from  collection  to  administration;  in  these  cirenm- 
stances.  a  dating  [leriod  of  o  days  would  be  considered  safe. 

5.  Donors  shoiilil  be  grouped,  tcsteil  serologictilly,  and  examined  jihysieally  before  the 
blood  was  drawn,  preferably  before  breakfast,  to  avoiil  foreign  jirotein  reaetions. 

Colonel  I’ineolVs  did  not  believe  tlinl  ;i  system  ttf  volnntt'er  donors  wonld 
stand  up  under  lietivv  demtinds.  Jlc  recommended  llitit  hospitals  tlniw  blood 
from  their  own  dettiehments  and  that  service  troo[)s,  not  includimr  medical 
troops  with  detiichments  of  active  hospitals,  shotdd  form  donor  |)ooIs.  C'olonel 
Dart  estimated  tliat,  if  tlie  coo[)«‘r:ition  of  all  enlistetl  personnel  tit  ti  hospittd 
could  lie  secured,  there  wouhl  lie  jivailable  tlailv  10  times  cc.  of  blood. 
If  ollicers  and  patients  were  tilso  used,  tltiily  tivail.ibility  would  incretise  to 
15  times  500  cc.  'Phese  figures  would  be  initximnm,  however,  if  tlie  neeil  were 
prolnngM'd.' 


*  i'lu  \  I'rDVf'l  l«>  l»'  uptinii'iit*. 
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Figure  129. — Administration  of  plasma  to  wounded  Filipino 
with  severe,  almost  fatal,  w’ound  from  saber  cut  by  Japanese 
officer,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  February  1945. 


On  23  February  1943,  Col.  Julius  M.  Blank,  MC,  Surgeon,  Advanced  Base, 
sent  the  following  1st  indorsement  to  Brig.  Gen.  Guy  B.  Denit  (6) : 

1.  If  whole  blood  were  obtained  from  Australian  sources  and  shipped  to  the  advanced 
base  (as  was  done  11  months  later),  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  small  subbank  in  this 
base,  with  arrangements  for  precise  refrigeration  at  38°  F.  (3.5°  C.).  Such  facilities  did  not 
then  exist. 

2.  Blood  stored  under  these  conditions  would  probably  become  hemolyzcd  at  a  maximum 
of  10  days  after  bleeding.  If  it  were  used,  benefits  would  be  reduced  and  the  chances  of 
reactions  increased.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  it  should  be  possible  to  remove  the 
red  blood  cells  and  use  the  residue — if  the  proper  facilities  were  available. 

3.  The  use  of  blood  serum  had  given  satisfactory  results  in  most  patients  sent  to  the  base, 
and  the  use  of  whole  blood  could  therefore  be  limited  to  those  patients  with  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cellular  elements. 

4.  Authorities  had  set  the  level  of  transfusions  below  which  it  was  not  considered 
practical  to  establish  a  blood  bank  at  1,000  to  1,200  per  annum.  At  the  10th  Evacuation 
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l''u;ruK  Kid. — Adiniiiirilration  of  plasma  to  woiimU'd  I'.S.  soldier  in 
courtyard  of  Walled  City,  Manila,  I’liilippino  Islands,  February  lOlo. 


Hospital.  .')d  transfusions  had  been  uiveii  to  approximately  l..'dO  wounded  in  Deeemlier 
I'.M'J.  and  1 1  had  been  jiiven  in  January  lltlli.  Tliese  limires  were  interpreted  to  mean 
tliat  the  present  supply  of  donors  was  adctpiati'  ami  tliat.  \ndess  tliere  was  a  sudden  intlux 
of  casualties,  bhiod  from  tlie  .\ustralian  bank  xvas  not  needed. - 

o.  If  such  .in  intlux  occurred,  it  miuht  l)e  .•idv.anl.aaeous  to  h;n  e  an  exir.t  su()f)ly  nf  lilood 
on  hand.  It  was  therefore  suirstested  that  adeipiate  storage  facilities  be  pio\iiled  at  the 
advanced  base  for  a  minimum  of  2."»  lifers  of  blood.  If  tin’  >up))ly  were  repleie^-hed  every 
Id  days,  the  transfusion  capacity  per  month  would  be  7.")  liters.  .\rratu;ement '  could  also 
be  made  with  the  .\ustralian  blood  bank  to  provide  bh>od  to  be  llown  up  as  rei|ue>ted  by 
rtidiogrtim. 

In  continents  on  these  pi'oixtsjtls  un  2  Miircli  im:;.  Maj.  (hiter  Col.)  Wtii. 
lltirclay  Ptirsons,  M('  (?),  pointetl  out  that  the  !isstiiiiption  that  tlie  dotnif 
supply  was  adefiuate  seemed  odd.  since  1  lie  ptiueily  of  donors  luid  heen  the  tii.iin 
rt'ason  for  sttirtine;  the  diseussion. 

in.OOl)  SI  VVi.Y  FROM  Al  STKALTA 

On  d  .VtiLOist  I'.lFl.  the  .'^iirp'on.  .'^ulduist'  O  (Port  Moreshyi.  was  informed 
hy  ( 'olonel  I’etlers  l.s'i  tltttl  thereafter  hlood  wtitild  he  stijiplii'd  reynlarlv  frotu 

•  If  I"  Iliri'dis.  IS  Will  .IS  (  \  j.ir  tl  (if  fill-  1  H-k  of  kfH'W  nf  J  'n*  pnlinfl  tlilirs  t»f  Idn.i.l  uf  f !  IS  f  1  :b  .  I  !i  it  if  W  imf 

rcdli/ml  Ill  if  f  1;.'  sin  ill  THiiiil'i-r  n|  ir  tft'fii'infis  rMiit'l  In  fit  r  « Ai'l.iiih  'l  I•n0l  l>\  Ink  of  M 1  .11  nl  \>\  ijin-r  iri'f  "I  ir^ 
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i;}l. — Administration  of  plasma  to  wouncle<l  U.S.  soldier 
directly  belumi  frontlines  near  Sati  Sicbolas,  Ltixoti,  Diilippine  Islands, 
March  104.’).  Filipinos  carried  th<‘  woutuled  from  the  front  to  ambulances 
in  the  rear.  Note  largo  bottle  (oOO  ec.)  of  plasma. 


the  Australia!!  Blood  Bank  Service,  in  ainoimts  up  to  200  liters  per  week, 
witbu!  24  to  dO  hours  after  it  had  been  rerjuested  by  radiogram.  Instrtictions 
were  give!!  for  rehigeratio!!  of  the  blood  on  amval;  for  its  shipment  forward 
by  air  in  insulated  boxes,  which  would  be  supplied;  and  for  a  10-day  dating 
period.  It  was  reqi!ested  that  surgeons  in  forward  .areas  be  informed  of  the 
availability  of  the  blood,  all  of  which  would  be  group  O.  Instructions  for 
the  use  of  the  A!!stralia!i  Soluvac  giving  set  were  attached.  Gx’cat  emplnisis 
was  placed  upon  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  equipment  immediately  after  it 
had  been  used. 

Oi!  22  Jani!.ar3'  1944,  the  Australian  Blood  Distribution  Center  operating 
at  Port  Moresby,  New  Gi!inea  (map  4),  began  to  supply  preserved  blood 
to  U.S.  troops  located  at  bases  withi!i  air  reach.  Delivery  to  them  was  In¬ 
i'. .S.  planes.  When  this  operation  began,  the  i!seful  age  of  the  blood  was  ad- 
va!iced  from  10  to  1.5  days,  it  Iniving  been  foi!nd  that  he!i!olysis  seldom  o('- 
curred  earlier. 

By  the  original  pla!i,  10  liters  of  blood  were  flowi!  weekly  to  Milne  Bay, 
Oro  Biiy.  and  l'inscl)liafe!i  in  New  Gui!iea.  In  Jul}'  1944,  hospital  ships 


Hl.ool)  I’Hoc.HAM 


M.\i’  ■}. —  I )i.slriliiiUun  i»f  tilmxl  from  Austniliaii  Idooil  hank  to  I’acilic  aroas  aii<l  of  locally 

collected  blooil  from  llollaiidia. 


(l('|)iirtiii<;  from  FiiisclilmfiMi  iiiid  Kollandiii  to  forward  basos  at  wlticli  there  Ittid 
been  recent  activity  were  tilso  stocke<l  with  blood. 

From  the  initiation  of  this  service  until  it  was  tliscojitimicd  in  February 
li)4o,  U.S.  Ita.ses  in  the  Southwest  I’aeilic  received  2,dl0  litt'rs  of  blood  from 
Australia,  about  a  (juarter  of  their  re«|uireme!its,  jit  ti  cost  to  the  F.S.  Army 
of  $1  f)  per  liter  (/). 
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27TH  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  BLOOD  BANK 

The  plan  to  use  the  19th  Medical  General  Laboratory  for  a  blood  bank  at 
Hollandia,  to  support  the  Leyte  operation,  could  not  be  carried  out  because 
this  imit  arrived  in  the  area  too  late.  The  laboratory  served  as  a  blood  bank, 
however,  after  the  final  Japanese  surrender  and  the  end  of  shipments  of  blood 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  September  1945  (p.  629). 

The  bank  at  the  27th  General  Hospital  (fig.  132)  began  to  function  on  9 
September  1944,  about  5  weeks  before  the  landings  on  Leyte  were  scheduled  (I). 
Instructions  for  its  operation  were  given  in  the  standing  operating  procedures 


Figure  132. — Dispensary  housing  blood  bank  at  27th  General  Hospital, 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  January  1945.  Laboratory  is  in  background. 
Donors  are  waiting  to  be  called.  White  containers  on  ground  behind 
dispensary  were  used  for  shipping  refrigerated  whole  blood  from  the  bank. 


prepared  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Mark  M.  Bracken,  MC,  who  was  chief 
of  the  laboratory  service,  and  in  Technical  Memorandum  No.  13,  OflBce  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  USAFFE  (U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East), 
21  September  1944  (5). 

The  original  plan,  to  pool  the  blood  of  eight  donors  in  4,000-cc.  flasks, 
had  proved  technically  imworkable.  There  were  no  facilities  for  creating  a 
vacuum  powerful  enough  to  permit  the  collection  of  satisfactory  amounts 
of  blood  from  each  donor  into  bottles  of  this  size.  The  substitute  plan,  to 
collect  individual  donations  in  600-cc.  Transfusovac  bottles  containing 
sodimn  citrate,  was  more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  sterility  as  well  as 
of  efficiency.  The  final  content  of  each  flask  was  500  cc.  of  blood;  70  cc.  of 
citrate  solution;  and  5  cc.  of  50-percent  glucose  solution,  which  was  added  be¬ 
fore  the  flask  was  topped.  The  original  plan  of  adding  sodium  sulfathiazole 
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to  the  blood  was  discontinued  as  imnecessary;  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Dis¬ 
eases  at  Sydney  had  shown  that  spirochetes  and  malarial  parasites  do  not 
smrvive  in  blood  stored  under  refrigeration  for  5  days. 

The  dating  period  of  the  blood  was  set  at  20  days.  Plasma  from  blood 
not  utilized  by  this  time  was  to  be  used  locally  on  bums  and  on  certain  types  of 
wounds,  though  in  Major  Bracken’s  experience,  plasma  thus  prepared  could 
be  safely  used  intravenously. 

The  following  modes  of  transportation  were  authorized  for  shipment  of 
blood: 

1.  By  plane,  packed  in  crushed  ice  in  insulated  boxes. 

2.  By  boat,  similarly  packed  until  it  could  be  placed  under  refrigeration  aboard.  The 
boxes  were  to  be  returned  to  the  blood  bank. 

3.  By  boat,  to  which  it  would  be  delivered  in  Thermos  jugs.  After  the  blood  had  been 
placed  in  refrigerators  aboard,  the  jugs  would  be  returned  to  the  bank. 

4.  By  boat,  in  portable  reefers  (refrigerators),  in  which  it  would  be  delivered  to  its 
destination.  Blood  delivered  in  this  manner  kept  for  5  days  if  the  boxes  were  not  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight. 

The  bank  at  Hollandia  (map  4)  at  once  began  to  fimction  actively.  During 
October,  697  liters  of  whole  blood  were  distributed  from  it.  It  proved  to  be 
a  convenient  supply  base  both  for  New  Guinea  bases  and  for  combat  areas 
forward. 

On  20  December  1944,  a  supplementary  depot  began  to  operate  on  Biak 
Island  (Base  H),  and  a  bank  was  projected  for  Leyte  (Base  K),  as  soon  as  the 
military  situation  permitted. 

STAFF  VISIT  TO  PACIFIC  AREAS  BY  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
CONSULTANTS  IN  SHOCK  AND  TRANSFUSION 

Objectives  and  Itinerary 

In  view  of  their  close  association  in  the  plasma  program,  it  was  logical 
that  when  Capt.  Uoyd  R.  Newhouser,  MC,  USN,  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific 
in  June  1944,  similar  orders  should  have  been  requested  for  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  his  counterpart  in  the  Army  blood  and  plasma 
program.  Captain  Newhouser's  orders  placed  no  limit  on  his  activities. 
Colonel  Kendrick’s  orders  directed  him  to  accompany  Captain  Newhouser  at 
all  times. 

Their  combined  survey,  which  began  on  6  June  and  ended  on  8  August,  had 
the  following  objectives; 

1.  Investigation  of  the  need  for,  and  availability  of,  whole  blood. 

2.  Investigation  of  availably  equipment  and  personnel  for  supplying  whole 
blood  and  setting  up  blood  banks. 

3.  Coordination  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  plans  and  equipment  for 
supplying  whole  blood. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  availability  and  use  of  plasma  and  seriun  albumin 
and  the  need  for  the  products  of  plasma  fractionation. 
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5.  Investigation  of  the  supply  and  use  of  penicillin. 

6.  Collection  of  other  miscellaneous  medical  information. 

As  specified  in  their  official  orders,  Colonel  Kendrick  and  Captain  New- 
houser  went  from  Washington  to  Honolulu,  and  then  visited  the  following 
locations  (map  5)  {10) : 

1.  Central  Pacific  Area:  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaiian  Islands;  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands;  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands;  Johnston  Island. 

2.  South  Pacific  Area:  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides;  Nomnea,  New 
Caledonia  (twice). 

3.  Southwest  Pacific  Area:  Brisbane  and  Sydney,  AustraUa  (twice  each); 
Dobodma,  Oro  Bay,  Finschhafen  and  HoUandia  in  New  Guinea;  Biak,  Owi, 
and  the  Woendi  Islands  in  the  Schouten  Group;  Manus  and  Los  Negros  Islands 
in  the  Admiralty  Group;  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain;  and  Milne  Bay,  New 
Guinea. 

The  policy  in  all  of  these  places  was  the  same:  to  hold  conferences  with 
Army  and  Navy  medical  officers  with  an  interest  in  plasma  and  transfusion; 
to  visit  Army  and  Navy  hospitals,  to  get  a  cross  section  of  their  activities; 
and  to  determine  the  use  of  albumin  and  plasma  and  the  use  of,  and  need  for, 
whole  blood.  In  all  areas.  Captain  Newhouser  and  Colonel  Kendrick  found 
a  great  need  for  a  transfusion  service,  particularly  in  New  Guinea,  where  the 
distances  between  the  transfusion  service  in  Australia  and  forward  combat 
areas  were  becoming  too  long  for  efficient  transportation  of  blood.  There 
was  agreement  in  all  areas  by  Army  surgeons  and  Fleet  surgeons  that  there 
was  an  increasing  need  for  whole  blood,  which,  up  to  then,  had  been  available 
only  in  limited  quantities.  Augmentation  of  the  supply  had  never  been 
possible,  nor  had  it  been  possible  to  establish  a  blood  bank,  because  of  lack  of 
trained  personnel  and  equipment. 

It  was  immediately  evident  to  Captain  Newhouser  and  Colonel  Kendrick 
that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  ship  blood  from 
Sydney  to  any  area  beyond  Finschhafen,  but  they  thought  it  best  to  delay 
recommendations  for  the  location  of  a  blood  bank  imtil  their  trip  through 
New  Guinea  was  completed. 

Recommendations  for  Blood  Supply  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area 

On  19  July  1944,  at  the  request  of  General  Denit  (fig.  133)  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Captain  Newhouser,  Colonel  Kendrick  submitted  to  General 
Denit  a  plan  for  a  blood  transfusion  service  in  the  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific 
Area)  with  special  reference  to  advanced  bases,  as  fellows  (If) 

1.  With  high  priorities  and  responsible  couriers,  it  was  practical  to  transport  blood 
from  Sydney  to  Finschhafen.  Beyond  that  point,  a  transfusion  service  must  be  established. 

•  The  locally  supervised  programs  recommended  were  all  compromises,  and  none  too  desirable.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  when  they  were  set  up,  there  was  no  other  choice;  it  was  not  until  August  1944,  when  the  tour  ol  the 
Pacific  areas  was  practically  complete  and  Colonel  Kendrick  and  Captain  Newhouser  were  on  their  way  back  to  the 
United  States,  that  MaJ.  Oen.  Norman  T.  Kirk  reversed  his  ruling  ol  November  1943  and  agreed  to  the  shipment  ol  blood 
overseas  to  combat  theaters. 
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Figure  133. — Brig.  Gen.  Guy  B.  Denit,  Chief 
Surgeon,  USASOS,  SWPA,  and  USAFFE. 


2.  Two  recommendations  were  made: 

a.  That  a  blood  bank  be  set  up  at  Hollandia,  because  of  its  proximity  to  future 
planned  operations;  the  availability  of  an  adequate  service  donor  population  (100  a  day); 
and  facilities  already  available  in  the  area.  General  Denit  had  also  pointed  out  another 
advantage,  that  an  Army  laboratory  was  shortly  to  be  set  up  there. 

b.  That  a  blood  bank  to  service  both  Army  and  Navy  should  be  set  up  initially 
aboard  LST  464  (landing  ship,  tank),  which  should  remain  in  Humboldt  Bay  until  the 
proposed  Army  laboratory  came  into  operation  in  this  area  {11,  12).  When  the  ship  event¬ 
ually  moved  to  a  more  advanced  area,  it  was  anticipated  that  it  could  continue  to  supply 
Army  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  portable  surgical  hospital  teams  aboard  all  LST’s  in  the 
area.  If  the  necessary  transfusion  equipment  could  be  provided  (which  it  was  understood 
the  Army  had  immediately  available),  this  ship  had  the  space,  facilities,  and  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  institute  a  transfusion  service  immediately.  Specifications  for  personnel,  re¬ 
frigeration,  equipment,  and  sources  of  donors  were  stated  in  detail. 

At  General  Denit’s  request,  on  1  July  1944,  a  requisition  had  been  sent 
by  radio  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  asking  for  the  immediate  shipment  of  100 
“apparatus,  blood  transfusion,  indirect,  field  assemblies”  to  produce  blood 
for  operations  scheduled  for  the  immediate  future.  A  requisition  had  also 
been  sent  through  regular  supply  channels  for  enough  recipient  bottles,  re¬ 
cipient  sets,  and  refrigerators  to  supply  the  need  of  the  SWPA  for  the  next  6 
months.  General  Denit  intended  to  request  trained  personnel  for  the  bank. 
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Earlier,  a  radio  ror^uest  had  been  made  for  transfusion  equipment  for  New 
Caledonia. 

There  was  complete  Navy  agreement  with  aU  of  these  plans.  In  all 
locations,  in  fact.  Captain  Newhouser  and  Colonel  Kendrick  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  the  way  the  two  services  worked  together. 

Recommendations  for  Blood  Supply  in  the  Central  and  South  Pacific 

Areas 

When  Captain  Newhouser  and  Colonel  Kendrick  reported  to  Headquarters, 
SPA  (South  Pacific  Area),  on  21  July  1944,  they  were  informed  by  Capt. 
(later  Rear  Adm.)  Frederick  R.  Hook,  MC,  USN,  the  Force  Medical  Officer, 
that  hospital  ships  evacuating  casualties  from  Saipan  were  in  mgent  need  of 
additional  blood.  It  was  requested  that  sufficient  equipment  be  made  available 
to  operate  a  blood  bank  at  Bougainville  or  Pearl  Harbor,  where  donors  could 
be  procured  in  adequate  numbers  and  whence  blood  could  be  flown  to  the 
ports  into  which  hospital  ships  could  be  ordered.  After  Captain  Newhouser 
and  Colonel  Kendrick  had  returned  from  a  trip  to  Saipan  on  the  hospital 
ship  Samaritan,  which  was  evacuating  casualties  from  the  Marianas,  the 
Surgeon,  SPA,  on  22  Jul>  1944,  sent  a  radio  request  to  the  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General  for  100  field  transfusion  assembhes  for  use  aboard  hospital 
ships  or  in  a  blood  bank  at  Bougainville  or  any  other  location  that  might  be 
decided  upon  for  long  storage  of  blood.  Meantime,  part  of  the  transfusion 
equipment  which  the  Army  had  on  hand  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  was 
transferred  to  the  Samariian. 

When  the  visiting  officers  retiumed  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Capt.  Walter  M. 
Anderson,  MC,  USN,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  King,  Surgeon, 
CPA  (Central  Pacific  Area),  requested  advice  as  to  the  best  location  for  a  blood 
bank  to  supply  blood  to  advanced  locations  in  the  South  Pacific  Area. 

Since  the  SPA  and  the  CPA  had  been  combined  under  the  POA  (Pacific 
Ocean  Areas),  it  was  thought  that  one  bank  at  an  advanced  base  could  care 
for  the  emergency  needs  of  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  Areas.  Pearl  Harbor 
could  provide  an  adequate  donor  population  but  was  considered  too  far  removed 
from  the  combat  zone  to  supply  blood  for  future  operations  west  of  the 
Marianas.  Saipan  or  Guam,  depending  upon  which  had  the  larger  military 
population,  would  be  a  better  choice.  Blood  collected  on  either  island  could 
be  transported  to  the  combat  zone  by  hospital  ships  or  LST’s  imtil  airstrips 
were  secured.  Later,  Guam  was  selected  as  the  distributing  center  for  the 
airUft  to  the  Pacific  (p.  614). 

LST464 

Just  before  Colonel  Kendrick  recommended  to  General  Denit  the  use  of 
LST  464,  acting  as  hospital  ship,  as  a  blood  '  mk  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte,  Lt. 
Ernest  E.  Muirhead,  MC,  USNR,  had  prepared  blood  on  it  and  carried  it 
ashore  on  another  LST  to  supply  troops  going  in  at  Noemfoor  Island.  Although 
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his  equipment  was  extremely  limited  and  he  had  to  use  empty  intravenous 
solution  bottles,  his  procedure  had  proved  entirely  feasible.  Lieutenant  Muir- 
head  had  had  previous  experience  in  the  operation  of  blood  banks,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  he  be  put  in  charge  of  the  bank  proposed  for  LST  464 
ill,  12). 

Detailed  recommendations  for  operations  on  this  ship  covered  personnel, 
equipment,  refrigeration,  blood  grouping,  and  donors.  The  closed  system  of 
collection,  which  was  essential,  would  require  the  use  of  a  sterile,  self-sealing, 
vacuum-type,  1,000-cc.  bottle,  containing  500  cc.  of  Alsever’s  solution. 
This  technique  would  make  it  possible  to  preserve  the  blood  under  refrigeration 
at  43®  to  46°  F.  (6°  to  8°  C.)  for  18  to  21  days.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  use  of  individually  packaged,  expendable  giving  sets,  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Donor  sets,  consisting  of  17-gage  needles,  latex  rubber  tubing,  and  stain¬ 
less  steel  valves,  would  be  cleaned  and  sterilized  each  time  they  were  used. 
The  tubing  must  be  replaced  after  10  to  15  bleedings.  The  valves  could  be 
used  several  thousand  times. 

Donors  aboard  ship  would  be  obtained  from  Navy  personnel.  Only 
type  O  blood  would  be  used.  Serologic  tests  would  be  run,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  rule  out  malaria-positive  donors  by  blood  smears.  Suppressive 
treatment  with  Atabrine  (quinacrine  hydrochloride),  however,  which  was 
universal,  would  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  infection  to  the  recipient,  since 
most  infections  were  caused  by  trophozoites.  Refrigeration  of  the  blood  would 
also  have  a  lethal  effect  on  the  parasite. 

These  recommendations,  including  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  Muir- 
head,  were  duly  implemented  on  23  July  1944,  by  orders  from  Headquarters, 
USASOS  (U.S.  Army,  Services  of  Supply),  SWPA.  Steps  were  taken  at  once 
to  prepare  the  blood  bank  on  board  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines  (fig. 
134). 

DONORS 

General  Considerations 

Hospitals  in  the  Pacific  which  collected  their  own  blood  frequently  had 
difficulty  in  securing  donors.  Detachment  personnel  could  not  be  reused  as 
promptly  as  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  because  experience  had  shown  that  they 
did  not  regenerate  hemoglobin  as  rapidly  as  in  more  temperate  climates.  It 
was  always  undesirable  to  bleed  troops  shortly  before  they  went  into  battle, 
and  much  more  undesirable,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  in  the  Tropics. 

When  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army  was  staging  in  Hollandia  for  the  invasion 
of  Leyte,  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  a  list  of  500  donors  in  the  Office 
of  the  Base  Surgeon,  but  the  project  was  not  successful,  partly  because  of  the 
continued  calls  for  large  quantities  of  blood  and  partly  because  of  the  rapid 
passage  of  prospective  donors  through  the  base.  It  was  necessary  to  bleed 
listed  donors  promptly  if  they  were  to  be  useful.  When  necessary,  as  many  as 
150  donors  could  be  bled  in  a  day  at  the  27th  General  Hospital  blood  bank. 
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Figure  134. — Transfusion  of  whole  blood  at 
Burauen,  Leyte,  October  1944.  Blood  for  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  collected  on  LST  464. 


Tlie  original  plan  of  requiring  two  visits  of  donors  (the  first  for  confirmation 
of  the  blood  group,  the  Kahn  test,  and  the  blood  smear,  and  the  second  for 
bleeding  if  the  first  examination  was  satisfactory)  proved  completely  im¬ 
practical.  A  great  many  donors  did  not  return  because  of  transfers,  leaves, 
and  for  other  causes.  When  the  plan  was  adopted  of  requiring  only  a  single 
visit,  it  proved  eq  ally  impractical  to  hold  donors  until  the  tests  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  routine  was  therefore  adopted  of  bleeding  the  donors  at  once 
and  discarding  blood  that  was  serologicallj’^  positive  or  that  otherwise  did  not 
meet  specifications. 

Calls  for  volunteers  were  made  by  notices  in  the  daily  bulletin,  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  by  personal  contacts  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  bank  with 
various  organizations  from  w’hich  donors  might  be  secured.  These  were  the 
only  practical  plans.  The  postal  service  was  entirely  unreliable,  and  the  use 
of  the  telephone  simply  resulted  in  loss  of  time.  Red  Cross  workers  were  very 
helpful  in  securing  donors  from  both  Army  and  Navy  personnel. 

The  response  to  a  call  for  donors  was  sometimes  enthusiastic.  The  num¬ 
ber  exceeded  500,  for  instance,  when  information,  considered  reliable,  spread 
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KK  lo.").  Ucspoiisc  of  donors  lo  (•!m.T!J:oncy  rail  after  air  raid.  8th 
Afcdical  (.aiioratory,  Hiak  Islainl,  Xcthcrlatid  J-.'ast  Indies,  March  1045. 


witiliu  tlio  ;52(l  riil’uittrv  Division,  wlicn  it  was  sta;j:in<r  tit  llollandia,  tliat  eacli 
donor  would  rocoivo  2  ounces  of  whisky  and  a  irood  meal.  'Plie  limited 
facilities  of  (he  hank  at  the  27th  (loneral  Hospital  were  all  that  prevented 
mass  participation.  'Phe  donations  proved  well  worthwhile:  This  division  was 
the  first  to  use  whole  blood  on  the  battlefield,  where  its  usefulness  far  e.vceeded 
t!ie  most  optimistic  hopes  for  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  was  always  a 
promi)t  jesponse  to  a  real  emergeiuw  (fig.  135). 

'Pile  Malaria  Problem 

The  malaria  jnoblem  first  assumed  an  areawide  a.spect  in  June  1044,  when 
preparations  for  the  oi)eration  of  a  transfusion  service  were  first  discusse<l. 
Upon  itupiiry,  (leneral  Denit  l(*arned  from  the  Surgeon,  Base  B  (Oro  Bay) 
tliat  Xew  (iuinea  hospitals  were  iti  tlie  habit  of  using  members  of  their  own 
detachments  as  donors  (/.>’).  Even  though  negative  smears  for  malaria  were 
f»b(ained  before  bleeding,  it  was  highly  jjrobable  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
tli(‘se  donors  liad  subclinical  suppressive  malaria,  which  would  not  be  apparent 
on  a  single'  smear.  Malaria  liad  deve'loped  after  transfusion  in  several  casual¬ 
ties  who  had  not  i)r('viiinsly  had  it  and  who  had  received  blood  from  donors 
who  had  been  in  .New  (iiiinea  for  some  time.  In  one  instance,  (he  chills  and 
associated  fever  proved  a  serious  complication  of  bleeding  peptic  ulcer.  Since 
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the  problem  was  likely  to  increase  as  more  troops  remained  in  malarious  areas, 
two  procedures  were  suggested: 

1.  The  supply  of  pooled  blood  from  Australia,  which  was  now  not  being  used  in  large 
quantities,  might  be  increased.  Although  this  blood  was  supposed  to  be  used  within  10 
days,  it  was  preserved  in  glucose  and  if  it  were  properly  refrigerated,  the  dating  period  could 
be  extended  to  15  days. 

2.  On  the  suggestion  of  1st  Lt.  (later  Maj.)  Frederick  B.  Bang,  MC,  of  the  Malaria 
Research  Group,  an  intramuscular  injection  of  Atabrine  might  be  given  before  transfusion. 
In  an  emergency,  if  blood  had  to  be  used  from  a  possibly  malarious  donor,  it  might  be 
wise  to  increase  the  dosage  of  Atabrine  as  recommended  for  patients  about  to  undergo 
surgery  (f^). 

No  positive  malaria  smears  were  reported  at  the  bank  at  the  27th  General 
Hospital  in  its  first  7  weeks  of  operation  (and  only  one  positive  serology).  One 
reason  was  that  donors  who  appeared  cachectic  and  those  with  a  history  of 
malaria,  jaundice,  or  any  serious  illness  within  the  previous  year  were  not 
accepted.  There  were  no  reports  of  malaria  (or  jaundice)  after  any  transfusion. 
It  was  realized,  however,  that  since  the  bank  was  located  in  a  malarious  area, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  all  malarious  donors.  It  was  also  considered 
possible  that,  in  a  few  instances,  viable  parasites  had  been  transmitted  in  the 
blood  and  that  the  transmittal  had  been  masked  by  the  required  daily  use  of 
Atabrine  by  all  personnel  in  the  area. 

Other  Tests 

Up  to  the  middle  of  1945,  the  Rh  factor  was  not  considered  of  importance 
in  the  Pacific.  In  July  1945,  436  pints  of  Rh-negative  blood  were  sent  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior  in  a  total  shipment  of  4,465  pints  of  blood. 

Up  to  this  time,  isohemagglutinins  had  also  not  been  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant.  Crossmatching  was  performed  when  time  permitted  but  was  not 
considered  essential,  since  the  blood  had  been  checked  twice  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior.  Had  the  war  continued,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  patients 
who  had  had  numerous  transfusions  to  be  crossmatched  and  have  agglutination 
tests  for  minor  agglutinins. 

Errors  in  the  entries  on  the  identification  tags  averaged  about  10  percent. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  story  of  equipment  for  blood  transfusion  in  the  Pacific  areas  duplicated 
that  in  other  theaters;  that  is,  shortages  and  improvisations  until  e.xpendable 
receiving  and  giving  sets  became  available,  the  latter  when  the  airlift  of  blood 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior  began  in  November  1944.  Just  before  that  hap¬ 
pened,  the  scarcity  of  expendable  sets  was  so  great  that  those  on  hand  had  to 
be  apportioned  among  POA  and  SWPA,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
area  need. 

Early  in  the  whole  blood  program  in  the  Pacific,  there  were  some  com¬ 
plaints  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass  stored  blood  through  the  metal-mesh  filters 
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in  the  giving  sets.  Up  to  this  time,  blood  had  been  stored  at  36°  to  40°  F. 
(2°  to  4.5°  C.).  The  difficulty  was  almost  entirely  overcome  when  the  storage 
temperature  was  raised  to  40°  to  45°  F.  (4.5°  to  7°  C.)  because  the  gel  which 
formed  in  the  blood  at  the  lower  temperature  did  not  form  at  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  of  storage  then  became 
the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  above  39°  and  below  45°  F.  (4°  and  7°  C.). 

In  his  first  report  from  the  Pacific,  Colonel  Kendrick  stated  that  the  Medical 
Department  in  that  area  frequently  had  to  construct  its  own  hospitals  and  was 
therefore  greatly  in  need  of  building  tools  {10).  Without  appropriate  facilities, 
blood  could  not  be  used.  He  suggested  that  hammers,  saws,  and  even  sawmills 
should  be  issued  to  hospital  imits  as  part  of  their  regular  equipment.  The 
suggestion  about  sawmills  was  not  acted  on  favorably. 

THE  AIRLIFT  OF  BLOOD  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

Organization 

Since  the  Army  had  set  up,  and  was  conducting,  the  airlift  of  blood  to 
the  European  theater,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Kendrick,  it  was  logical 
for  the  Navy  to  set  up  and  conduct  the  similar  service  to  the  Pacific  areas, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Newhouser.  In  a  conference  between  Brig. 
Gen.  Fred  W.  Rankin  and  Captain  Newhouser  on  13  October  1944,  while 
Colonel  Kendrick  was  on  temporary  duty  in  Europe,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Navy  should  establish  and  operate  the  processing  laboratory  in  San  Francisco 
and  should  furnish  all  the  bottles,  donor  sets,  and  refrigerators  for  the  program. 
The  .lirmy  would  furnish  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  operate  the  laboratory. 
The  Surgeon  General,  Army,  agreed  to  the  coordinated  program  in  the  Pacific 
with  the  understanding  that  the  allocation  of  blood  to  the  two  services  would 
be  based  entirely  upon  their  requirements.  The  Navy  would  fly  the  blood 
from  the  west  coast  to  Guam,  process  it  at  the  Navy  blood  laboratory  there, 
and  then  deliver  it  to  all  areas  in  the  Pacific  as  it  was  required. 

The  Army  also  furnished  all  personnel  for  the  laboratory  at  the  Los 
Angeles  bleeding  center  (blood  grouping,  serologic  testing)  and  for  the  packaging 
and  shipment  of  blood  to  San  Francisco.  Requests  for  personnel  for  these 
purposes  were  made  by  General  Rankin  in  October  1944,  and  again  in  February 
and  March  1945,  to  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 
Trained  technicians  were  not  requested,  since  the  enlisted  men  required  could 
be  trained  by  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  other  centers  supplying  blood 
for  the  airlift. 

American  Red  Cross  Participation 

On  26  October  1944,  after  the  feasibility  of  an  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Pacific 
had  been  established,  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T  Mclntire,  MC,  USN,  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk  wrote  jointly  to  Mr. 
Basil  O’Connor,  Chairman,  American  Red  Cross,  concerning  the  planned 
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whole  blood  program  for  the  Pacific  {15).  Neither  plasma  nor  serum  albumin, 
it  was  pointed  out,  could  compensate  for  the  whole  blood  lost  by  severe 
hemorrhage.  Up  to  this  time,  blood  had  been  obtained  in  the  Pacific  from 
military  personnel  in  combat  ju’cas.  Since  recent  developments  had  shown 
the  feasibility  of  transporting  blood  to  oversea  theaters,  the  Red  Cross  was 
being  asked  to  furnish  a  minimum  of  300  pints  of  O  blood  per  day  for  the 
Pacific  from  donor  centers  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  with 
the  understanding  that  activities  might  be  e.xpanded  if  larger  amounts  of  blood 
proved  necessary.  It  was  requested  that  the  service  begin  on  or  about  15 
November  1944  and  that  the  collections  be  in  addition  to  the  blood  then  being 
collected  for  existing  programs. 

Mr.  O’Connor  replied  on  3  November  1944  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  Pacific  program  and  that  steps  were  being 
taken  to  procure  the  blood,  as  requested,  from  the  centers  at  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles  {16). 

The  airlift  to  the  Pacific  began  with  the  procurement  of  blood  from  the 
three  centers  specified  {17).  As  the  need  for  blood  increased,  the  Portland, 
Oreg.,  collection  center  was  added  to  the  program  on  30  January  1945  and 
the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  center  on  4  February.  The  Chicago  center  began  to 
produce  blood  for  the  Pacific  on  13  April. 

When  the  need  for  whole  blood  ended  in  Europe  with  the  German  sur¬ 
render  on  8  May  1945,  the  centers  on  the  east  coast,  which  had  been  collecting 
whole  blood  as  well  as  blood  for  plasma  (New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Boston,  and  Brooklyn)  were  kept  operational  for  procuring  blood  to  be  flown 
to  Oakland.  The  capacity  of  these  centers,  added  to  that  of  the  centers  on 
the  west  coast,  brought  the  blood  available  for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  to  12,000 
pints  each  week.  As  of  15  May,  all  blood  collected  in  the  eastern  United  States 
was  being  flown  to  the  west  coast,  re-iced  there,  and  then  flown  to  Guam 
(map  6). 

By  the  end  of  May,  arrangements  were  completed  to  consolidate  the 
processing  of  all  blood  collected  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington,  and  New 
York  in  one  largo  laboratory  at  the  blood  donor  center  in  New  York.  The 
blood  was  collected  in  these  cities,  taken  to  New  York  by  refrigerated  motor 
truck,  processed  there,  and  then  packed  in  Army  expendable  insulated  boxes 
for  the  flight  to  the  west  coast.  This  plan  proved  both  safe  and  practical. 
When  Maj.  Leslie  H.  Tisdall,  MC,  inspected  the  Navy  laboratory  at  Oakland 
(fig.  136)  after  these  arrangements  had  been  effectuated,  he  found  that  ship¬ 
ments  arriving  from  New  York  needed  only  a  small  amount  of  added  ice  before 
being  flown  to  Guam. 

Shipments  were  regulated  according  to  requests  from  the  naval  officer  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  center  on  Guam.  They  varied  widely,  from  no 
donations  at  all  on  a  few  daj-s  to  12,000  pints  during  one  week  in  May  1945. 
These  irregularities  caused  some  difficulties  in  tlie  centers,  since  procurement 
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I'l'M'itr.  i:Ui. —  Na\y  la''oraU>ry  fur  I'luud  for  racilic,  (laklauii, 

Calif.  ,\ot(.‘  {'hiirfli  clic.'t  in  left  fon  ar.iinal. 


of  (lonalions  luid  lo  ix'  Isopl  at  as  (■()ii>laiit  a  lavnl  .as  |)o>^il>l('.  l)(>natioiis  in 
(■,\(  I'ss  of  w  hole  l>loo(l  i•(■(|ui|■l'Mlellts  were  .-hippial  to  llie  la Inti'.a I t)iics  |)ror('»inix 
Ijla.-ina. 

Iniliai  Dillinillic's 

'I’iie  iiiaiiLtmal ion  of  the  airlift  of  lilood  to  tlie  l’a(  ili<'  tciininatcd.  for  all 
practical  ])nrposcs,  the  dillictilt ics  of  rcpl.accnicnt  therapy  in  that  are.a.  'I'lic' 
>ervi(c  e\ol\(al  into  .an  extremely  ellieieiit  oper.ation.  .\s  l.t.  d.ater  l,t.  ('dr.i 
Ih'i'hert  1{.  Urown,  dr..  MC.  I'SNU.  stated  in  hi>  reiiort  the  de])ot  l\>r  t> 
March  Ittl.'i.  it  had  not  Inaai  maosary  to  make  a  sinyle  major  (  li.aiiyt'  in  th(> 
orio'inal  i>rooi  am  .and  \cry  few  minor  elianyes  ( /Nn  'I'he  |)ilot  run  in  .'a('ptemher 
Ktf  t  had  yone  very  smoothly.  Imt  there  wi're  mnltiple  iidtial  dillienlties.  both 
in  th('  Zoiu'  of  Intt'rior  .and  overseas. 

Zone  of  Interior.  -'File  first  shi|)ment  of  hlood  hd't  .Sati  Fr.aneiseo  for 
(Itiatn  and  Leyte  (map  (ii  (»n  scliedtde  on  111  Xovi'inher  Ittdl.  in  eh.arye  ot 
Lt .  (lal<’r  Ll .  ( 'dr.i  I  leiiry  S.  IM.ake.  MC.  I  .  ]{riy.  ( ien.  Charles  ( ’.  Hillman 

.and  other  .Vrmy  and  X.avy  ])ersonnel  were  exteiisivtdy  j)hotoi:r.a|)lital  as  ih(\v 
.assistial  in  |)l.aeiiio:  the  111  hoxc's  of  hlood  (lilt)  ])inls(  »)n  the  plane.  naval 
medie.al  oirna'f.  a  naval  i)nl)li<-  rel.alions  ollieer.  and  a  |)holoo-r.a|)her  went  on 
th('  fliohl.  to  send  h.a<k  stories  .and  create  more  int('re>t  in  I  la' program .  The 
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blood  reached  Guam  on  19  November  and  Leyte  on  22  November  without 
complications. 

Numerous  complications,  however,  attended  the  departure  of  the  first 
shipment  and  continued  for  several  days  afterward.  They  were  described  by 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Frederic  N.  Schwartz,  MAC,  who  had  gone  to  Los  Angeles 
on  13  November,  to  establish  the  Army  part  of  the  program,  substantially  as 
follows  (19) : 

The  laboratory  in  which  the  blood  was  to  be  processed  was  not  yet  ready.  All  the 
necessary  laboratory  supplies  had  not  arrived,  including  the  indispensable  centrifuge. 
Arrangements  had  not  yet  been  made  for  air  shipments  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  Navy 
side,  there  were  also  shortages,  including  insulated  boxes,  and,  for  a  few  days,  the  Oakland 
laboratory  could  handle  only  40  bloods  daily  instead  of  the  specified  100  bloods. 

The  Army  was  able  to  meet  the  original  schedules  by  loans  and  improvisations.  A 
centrifuge  was  flown  in  from  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.  Major  Schwartz 
arranged  with  Hyland  Laboratories  for  the  blood  to  be  processed  there  until  the  Los  Angeles 
center  was  ready.  This  was  not  a  particularly  efficient  arrangement,  for  it  meant  that  the 
blood  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  from  the  collecting  center,  where  it 
should  have  been  processed,  to  Hyland  Laboratories  for  typing  and  serologic  testing.  It 
was  fortunate,  however,  that  the  arrangement  could  be  made.  The  blood  was  taken  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  in  Chiirch  containers. 

By  1  December  1944,  most  of  these  difficulties  had  been  ironed  out  and 
daily  shipments  to  the  Pacific  amounted  to  250  pints,  of  which  100  were  supplied 
by  the  Army. 

Overseas. — In  correspondence  with  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  George  R. 
Callender,  MC  (^0),  and  Major  Schwartz  (21)  in  December  1944,  Colonel 
Kendrick  *  stated  that  planning  in  the  United  States  for  the  Pacific  airlift 
had  been  exceptionally  well  done  but  the  excellence  had  been  confined  to  the 
United  States : 

1.  No  command  in  either  the  Central  or  the  Southwest  Pacific  had  been  advised  offi¬ 
cially  of  the  whole  blood  program  by  either  Army  or  Navy  sources.  Colonel  Kendrick  made 
every  effort  to  assure  the  surgeons  in  the  various  Pacific  commands  that  this  was  an  official 
program,  coordinated  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  lack  of  written  authorization  some¬ 
times  made  it  difficult  to  secure  cooperation.®  He  was  told  at  one  installation,  w'here  con- 


*  Colonel  Kendrick. still  serving  asSpccial  Representative  to  The  Surgeon  General  onBlood  and  Plasma  Transfusions, 
left  the  United  States  on  21  November  1944,  for  temporary  duty  with  the  USAFPOA  (U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean 
Areas),  of  which  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  WiUis  was  Surgeon.  Colonel  Kendrick  went  to  Guam  and  Leyte  almost  immediately 
and  did  not  return  to  Hawaii  until  January  1945,  after  stopping  en  route  for  several  days  of  conferences  on  the  blood  pro¬ 
gram  with  Lieutenant  Brown  on  Guam,  By  this  time,  the  overall  blood  program  was  functioning  smoothly  in  the  Zone 
of  Interior,  the  European  theater,  and  the  Pacific;  and  Colonel  Kendrick  was  relieved  of  his  responsibilities  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  where  he  was  replaced  by  MaJ.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC  (p.  402).  Colonel 
Kendrick  was  also  relieved  of  his  responsibility  in  the  Pacific,  where  no  other  consultant  was  appointed  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  war. 

At  this  time  (January  1945),  Colonel  Kendrick  was  placed  in  command  of  the  lOfh  Field  Hospital,  which  was 
designated  to  land  on  Okinawa  on  D-l-60,  but  on  14  March,  6  days  before  the  Tenth  U.S.  Army  sailed  for  that  target, 
the  Army  Surgeon,  Col.  Frederic  B.  Westerfelt,  MC,  recognizing  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  management  of  shock 
and  the  handling  and  use  of  blood,  assigned  him  to  bis  headquarters  as  consultant  in  these  special  fields.  Colonel  Ken¬ 
drick  went  ashore  with  the  Tenth  U.S  Army  on  Okinawa  in  early  April  and  served  as  Consultant  in  Resuscitation,  Whole 
Blood,  and  Shock  for  the  next  month.  He  then  took  command  of  the  31st  Field  Hospital . 

» This  was  an  unfortunate  contretemps.  Letters  had  been  written  by  the  Surgeon  General,  Navy,  advising  all 
commanders  in  the  Pacific  that  blood  would  be  shipped  from  the  United  States.  The  letters  were  to  go  airmail,  but 
through  some  error,  they  were  sent  by  regular  mail.  The  commanders  therefore  did  rot  receive  them  until  2  to  4  weeks 
after  the  blood  program  had  been  set  up  in  the  Pacific. 
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fusion  was  rampant,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  War  Department  representative  to  come 
out  and  tell  them  how  to  run  their  transfusion  service.  In  an  advanced  area  of  the  Sixth 
r.S.  Army,  his  activities  were  restricted,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  present 
policies  on  the  ground  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  program  were  competent  to  handle 
it.  By  surreptitious  methods,  Colonel  Kendrick  provided  the  surgical  consultant,  Si.xth 
U.S.  Army,  with  enough  information  for  him  to  prepare  a  circular  letter  on  the  new  service. 

2.  The  blood  bank  in  Honohdu  resented  being  left  out  of  the  program,  even  though  its 
inclusion  would  have  greatly  complicated  the  transportation  of  blood.  The  additional 
supply,  in  fact,  would  not  have  Ix'eu  worth  the  trouble  necessary  to  secure  it. 

3.  General  Denit  had  not  been  notified  of  the  program  nor  had  any  Army  surgeon. 
Not  having  received  a!iy  word  on  it  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Army,  they 
concluded,  quite  logically,  that  the  program  was  a  Navy  responsibility  and  had  sent  no 
information  about  it  to  forward  hospitals. 

4.  The  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of  blood  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  in  November 
1944  had  bt'cn  reported  to  the  Army  surgeon  but  not  to  the  Fleet  surgeon,  and  Colonel 
Kendrick,  as  Consultant  on  Blood  and  Transfusion  to  the  Surgeon,  POA,  found  himself 
in  the  odd  position  of  selling  a  Navy  program  to  the  Navy. 

5.  Because  of  the  lack  of  official  notice  of  the  blood  program,  it  was  “existing  parasiti- 
cally,”  by  leaning  heavily  on  personnel  and  equipment  from  medical  supply  companies  and 
other  organizations,  which  could  ill  afford  to  spare  either.  It  was  Colonel  Kendrick’s 
opinion  that  if  the  program  had  concerned  anything  but  blood,  it  could  not  have  operated. 

6.  Since  no  blood  distribution  teams  had  been  set  up,  the  blood  was  frequently  not 
being  handled  properly.  Sent  through  ordinary  supply  channels,  it  was  taking  unneces¬ 
sarily  long  in  delivery.  It  was  sometimes  kept  without  refrigeration,  and  not  even  in  in¬ 
sulated  boxes.  It  was  sometimes  distributed  without  expendable  giving  sets.  Eventually, 
during  the  Leyte  campaign.  Colonel  Kendrick  was  able  to  have  a  distribution  team  set  up 
in  the  Philippines  and  to  arrange  for  transportation,  a  supply  of  ice,  and  other  essentials. 

7.  It  was  regrettable  that,  because  of  some  confusion  in  his  orders,  which  kept  him  in 
the  Central  Pacific  for  10  days,  his  planned  meeting  with  Lieutenant  Blake  did  not  occur. 
The  exchange  of  e.xperiences  would  have  been  of  great  value. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  cooperation  had  been  excellent  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned.  The  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  and  the  Transport  Air 
Group,  without  written  authority,  gave  Colonel  Kendrick  a  No.  1  priority  for 
blood,  and  asked  no  questions  about  it.  Since  proof  existed  that  the  blood 
service  could  be  operated  with  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  other  medical  units, 
he  saw  no  reason  why,  in  view  of  its  importance,  it  should  be  hamstrung  by 
lack  of  its  own  adequately  trained  personnel,  equipment,  and  transportation. 
Responsibility  to  the  services  and  to  the  donors  of  the  blood  warranted  the 
utilization  of  the  best  trained  personnel  and  the  most  efficient  equipment  pos¬ 
sible.  If  a  commodity  such  as  blood  were  lost,  as  the  result  of  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  makeshift  personnel  or  inadequate  refrigeration  at  relay  points, 
the  armed  services  would  be  put  in  a  position  of  great  culpability. 

Colonel  Kendrick,  on  the  basis  of  his  observations,  made  the  following 
recommendations  {20,  21): 

1.  A  circular  letter  or  directive  should  be  issued  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  together 
or  separately,  authenticating  the  existence  of  the  transfusion  service. 

2.  The  transfusion  teams  recommended  by  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  in  the 
T/0  A  K  (Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment)  sent  to  Army  Service  Forces  on  15  Decem¬ 
ber  1944  should  be  immediately  approved  and  activated. 
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3.  Two  transfusion  teams  should  be  activated,  equipped,  and  ordered  to  the  Pacific, 
one  to  USASOS,  SWPA,  and  the  other  to  USASOS,  POA. 

4.  The  transfusion  service  for  the  entire  area  should  be  placed  under  a  single  control 
officer  with  a  combined  staff  of  Army  and  Navy  personnel.  The  present  confusion  caused  by 
five  or  six  different  officers’  being  responsible  for  blood  in  different  installations  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  these  reconnnendations  e.vcept  No.  4  were 
implemented  by  the  end  of  January  1945. 

Personnel 

When  the  service  to  the  Pacific  was  once  firml}'  established,  the  blood 
was  consistently  handled  by  specialized  personnel,  by  what  amoxmted  to  a 
special  delivery  service,  which  is  the  only  efficient  waj"  to  handle  such  a  valuable 
commodity  and,  more  important,  the  only  safe  way.  At  no  stage  along  the 
way,  from  the  collecting  center  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  the  administration 
of  the  blood  at  the  terminal  point  in  the  Pacific,  was  it  touched  by  any  but 
trained,  specialized  personnel,  on  permanent  assignment.  The  blood  service 
in  the  Pacific  had  its  roots  in  the  experiences  gained  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  theaters,  as  well  as  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

The  initial  handling  of  some  of  the  first  blood  shipped  from  Guam  to 
Leyte  furnished  an  e.xcellent  example  of  what  could  happen  to  this  scarce 
commodity  once  it  left  the  care  of  personnel  specially  trained  to  handle  it. 
These  shipments  had  been  correctly  handled  all  the  way  from  the  Zone  of 
Interior  to  Leyte.  When  they  reached  Leyte,  the  bottles  of  blood  were  taken 
out  of  the  insulated  containers  in  which  they  had  traveled  up  to  that  time, 
thrown  into  the  backs  of  trucks,  and  transported  for  4-5  hours  over  rough 
roads  to  the  medical  installations  which  had  requested  them.  The  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  it  frequently  was,  was  100°  F.  in  the  shade,  the  humidity  was  extreme, 
and  it  was  possible  to  have  mud  on  one’s  shoes  and  dust  in  one’s  eyes  at  the 
same  time.  These  shipments  were  entirely  unusable,  and  if  this  sort  of 
handling  had  not  been  promptly  corrected,  the  whole  carefiiUy  worked  out 
program  would  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to  being  wrecked  and  to  being  highly 
dangerous  besides. 

Areas  in  which  the  use  of  whole  blood  was  a  new  experience,  as  the  area 
just  described,  did  not  immediately  comprehend  the  importance  of  refrigeration 
and  of  other  precautions  in  the  handling  of  blood.  The  practice  was  therefore 
instituted  of  sending  a  courier  with  the  blood  when  the  first  shipments  went  to 
areas  new  to  the  program. 

Transfusion  teams. — On  his  return  from  his  first  trip  to  the  Pacific,  in 
August  1944,  Colonel  Kendrick  recommended  to  The  Surgeon  General  that  a 
transfusion  team  be  stationed  at  Saipan  to  handle  blood  drawn  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior,  as  well  as  to  bleed  donors  if  it  became  necessary  to  supplement  the 
supply  from  this  source.  A  second  team  should  be  stationed  at  some  other 
strategic  point,  to  be  selc-ted  later,  to  function  in  the  same  fashion. 
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The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  cadres  for  the  teams  were  trained  at  the 
Army  Medical  Center  and  then  placed  on  temporary  duty  at  the  Red  Cross 
blood  donor  centers  while  they  waited  assignment  to  the  Pacific.  On  17 
January  1945,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Personnel  Division,  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General,  to  send  them  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  to  move  them  on 
higher  priority  than  the  theater  requisition  would  allow. 

Later  in  February  1945,  Brig.  Gen.  Johi  M.  Willis,  Surgeon,  USAFPOA 
(U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Areas),  was  informed  by  Col.  B.  Noland 
Carter,  MC,  that  such  a  low  priority  had  been  requested  for  these  transfusion 
teams  that  there  was  little  chance  of  dispatching  them  within  the  ne.xt  6  months. 
The  request  to  nominate  spaces  for  the  officers  and  technicians  of  these  teams 
on  a  theater  troop  basis  had  not  been  acted  on  by  the  POA,  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  activate  these  units.  Their  training  period  had  been  extended  by 
30  days,  in  the  hope  of  straightening  out  the  difficulties.  If  arrangements  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  teams  could  not  be  concluded  within  this  period,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  do  but  scrap  them.  If  General  Willis  agreed  that  time 
was  a  factor,  the  theater  could  request  that  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
trained  could  be  shipped  as  casuals,  to  act  as  cadres  for  newly  formed  units  to 
be  activated  locally,  but  this,  again,  would  require  nomination  of  spaces  on  a 
theater  troop  basis. 

These  teams  did  not  reach  the  Pacific  during  the  war.  When,  however, 
the  317th  General  Hospital  reached  the  POA,  General  Willis  withdrew  the 
blood  transfusion  personnel  and  sent  them  to  the  Marianas  to  form  two  trans¬ 
fusion  teams,  one  for  the  Marianas  and  the  other  for  Okinawa,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  mainland  for  the  area  blood  supply. 

Operational  Factors 

While  the  airlift  of  whole  blood  to  Europe  served  as  the  pilot  program, 
neither  distances  nor  temperatures  in  that  theater  presented  the  handicaps 
that  accompanied  the  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Pacific  areas  {22).  The  distance 
from  the  mainland  and  the  high  temperatures  in  combat  areas  introduced 
three  operational  problems  of  extreine  importance  into  the  Pacific  program: 
(1)  transportation;  (2)  refrigeration;  and  (3)  preservative  solutions.  All  three 
factors  were  closely  related.  A  break  in  any  one  of  them  would  have  made  the 
whole  program  useless,  and,  if  it  had  been  persisted  in,  extremely  dangerous. 

Transportation. — Some  7,400  miles  of  travel  wore  involved  in  fljnng  blood 
from  the  laboratory  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  (map  6). 
The  actual  flying  time  was  about  48  hours,  but  with  stopovers  at  various  points 
and  rechecking  at  the  advanced  base  on  Guam,  most  blood  was  4-5  days  old 
when  it  reached  Ijeyte. 

The  itinerary  involved  moving  blood  from  the  bleeding  centers  at  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  to  the  naval  laboratory  at  Oakland, 
where  it  was  prepared  for  shipment  (fig.  136)  and  whence  it  was  flown  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  matter  of  about  12  hours.  At  Pearl  Harbor,  there  was  a  stopover 
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ranging  from  30  minutes  to  several  hours,  depending  upon  circumstances, 
during  which  time  the  blood  was  re-iced  by  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service, 
whose  personnel  had  received  special  training  in  its  care.  The  blood  was  flown 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Guam,  with  brief  stopovers  at  Johnston  Island  and 
Kwajalein  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

The  facility  at  Guam  (figs.  137  and  138)  received  all  shipments  of  blood 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  bloods  were  placed  in  the  refrigerators  there 
within  15  to  20  minutes  after  the  plane  had  touched  down  and  were  allowed 
to  settle  for  at  least  12  hom^,  to  compensate  for  the  agitation  induced  by 
transit  and  movement.  After  the  bottles  had  been  inspected  for  hemolysis, 
clots,  and  possible  contamination,  they  were  placed  in  the  re-iced  insulated 
boxes  in  which  they  had  traveled  from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  and  were  shipped 
by  planes  of  the  Transport  Air  Group,  according  to  requirements  and  requisi¬ 
tions,  to: 

1.  Ulithi,  2^2  hours’  transport  distance  from  Guam.  The  planes  lauded  at  Falalop 
Island,  where  the  shipments  were  immediately  transferred  to  designated  fleet  units  The 
liaison  at  tiiis  base  with  fleet  personnel  was  excellent,  and  for  this  reason,  and  bt  •  - 
senior  medical  officer  was  in  charge  of  shipments,  the  blood  was  usually  in  reefers  afloat 
within  6  to  10  hours  after  it  had  left  Guam.  Two  inspections  of  this  base  by  Lieutenant 
Brown  showed  that  all  concerned  with  the  handling  of  blood  fully  appreciated  the  require¬ 
ments  and  the  possible  dangers  of  the  program. 

2.  Peleliu,  5  hours’  transport  distance  from  Guam.  Shipments  were  made  by  Transport 
Air  Group  planes  to  U.S.  Naval  Base  Hospital  No.  20  at  this  location  as  requested. 

3.  Tinian,  1  hour’s  flying  time  from  Guam,  to  U.S.  Naval  Base  Hospital  No.  19. 

4.  Saipan,  1  hour’s  flying  time  from  Guam.  This  island  was  a  large  Army  outlet  for 
hospitals  and  for  further  transfer  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Col.  Eliot  G.  Colby,  MC, 
Surgeon,  Headquarters,  Island  Command,  arranged  for  Lieutenant  Brown  to  visit  all 
hospitals  on  the  island  and  to  make  contact  with  Navy  personnel  in  order  to  explain  the 
blood  program  to  them.  Also,  the  better  to  acquaint  Army  supply  personnel  on  Saipan 
with  the  problems  of  the  transportation  of  whole  blood.  Colonel  Colby  sent  a  technical 
sergeant  to  the  base  bank  on  Guam  for  instruction  in  the  processing  of  blood  for  shipment 
to  island  bases  and  fleet  units  and  for  its  care  while  it  was  in  storage. 

5.  The  Philippine  Islands.  From  Saipan,  blood  was  carried  by  Army  Transport 
Command  planes  to  Tacloban  Airfield,  Leyte,  where  a  medical  supply  depot  received  the 
shipments  and  saw  to  their  refrigeration  and  re-icing  before  distribution.  Re-icing  was 
essential,  for  a  trip  of  30  to  50  miles  to  forward  area  hospitals  might  require  as  much  as  24 
hours  because  of  the  rough,  difficult  terrain  to  be  traversed. 

Smaller  amounts  of  blood  were  shipped  to  various  islands  as  necessary  and 
were  cared  for  by  Navy  personnel  who  tmderstood  the  requirements  for  re¬ 
frigeration  and  storage. 

Whole  blood  had  a  routine  No.  2  priority  in  Army  shipments  and  could 
employ  a  No.  1  priority  when  necessary.  All  shipments  by  Navy  agents  were 
by  No.  1  priority.  In  his  4  July  1945  report  from  Base  K  (Leyte),  Capt. 
Henning  H.  Thorpe,  MC,  Blood  Bank  Facilities  Officer,  recommended  that  a 
similar  directive  memorandum  be  issued  to  Army  units,  to  give  oflBcial  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  program  of  procurement  and  distribution  of  whole  blood  and  in 
keeping  with  the  combined  Army-Navy  function  of  the  program  (^5).  This 
suggestion  was  duly  implemented. 
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Wliilo  it  mifiht  liavo  Itoen  hotter  if  \vli(»lo  Itlood  had  Itooit  jiivoii  a  universal 
\o.  I  priority,  no  eriticism  of  its  handling  l)y  transport  a<;eneies  would  he 
warranted.  The  cooperation  of  the  Army  ami  the  Navy  Air  Forces  was  always 
super!),  in  all  areas.  They  flew  hlootl  to  comhat  units  in  medium  homhers 
hefore  transport  planes  could  land  on  airstrips.  In  emertrencies,  they  set  up 
special  llifihts  to  transport  hlood.  There  was  not  an  instance  in  which  hlood 
was  needed  that  it  did  not  leave  on  the  lirst  aircraft  available. 

Refrigeration.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  hifrh  environmental  tempera¬ 
tures,  transportation  of  hlootl  tt),  and  in,  the  Pacific  was  far  more  a  matter  of 
training  personnel  to  tih.serve  the  proper  precautions  than  of  etpiipment. 

The  ice  chest  used  hy  the  hlood  hank  in  New  South  Wales  (p.  5S1)  was  a 
durahle  and  efficient  means  of  refrigeration.  Its  chief  disadvantage,  that  it 
was  not  e.xpemlahle  and  tiad  to  he  returned  to  the  point  of  origin,  was  a  real 
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FitiURE  137. — Continued.  F.  Blood  being  transferred  from 
shipping  cases  to  walk-in  reefer.  G.  Check  of  blood  in  re¬ 
frigerator.  H.  Demonstration  of  equipment  for  blood  dis¬ 
tribution.  I  and  J.  Processing  laboratory  on  Guam. 


disadvantage  in  an  area  in  which  siiipping  space  by  land  and  air  was  always 
limited. 

The  chest  developed  by  the  Xavy  for  the  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Pacific 
(figs.  139  and  140)  was  lighter  than  tlie  Australian  box  and,  more  important, 
was  expendable. 

This  chest,  which  had  a  hinged  cover,  measured  21  by  21  by  23  inches. 
It  was  made  of  %-inch  plywood  and  was  completely  lined  with  3  inches  of 
Fiberglas.  A  cardboard  box  that  fitted  into  the  outside  box  held  two  metal 
receptacles,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  each  7  inches  high  and  13%  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  each  fitted  witli  individual  metal  racks  for  eight  bottles  of  blood. 
In  the  center  of  the  receptacles  was  a  galvanized  iron  canister  o's  inches  in 
diameter  and  14  inches  high,  with  a  detachable  cover.  It  held  1")  pounds  of 
ice.  There  was  thus  no  direct  ctmtact  between  ice  and  bottles  of  blood.  The 


Figurk  1.{8. — Movement  of  blood  at  distributiiifi  center  on  Guam. 
Lt.  Herbert  R.  Brown,  MC,  X’SNR,  second  from  left. 


bo.\  occupied  o.O  cu.  ft.  of  shipping  space  and.  wlien  it  was  packed  with  ice  and 
blood,  weighed  87  pounds.  Testing  had  been  rigorous,  but  no  damage  had 
been  sustained  by  bo.x  or  contents,  even  in  paracliute  drops  (fig.  141). 

Bottles  containing  ACD  (acid-citrate-dextrose)  preservative  solution  were 
taken  directly  from  the  refrigerator  to  the  donor’s  side.  As  soon  as  they  were 
filled,  they  were  placed  in  a  refrigerator  cooled  to  40°  to  4.5°  F.  (4. .5°  to  7°  (h) 
and  left  tliere  for  about  8  liours  before  they  were  packed  in  the  port  aide  insu¬ 
lated  box  just  described. 

I'nder  average  environmental  temperatures  of  05°  to  85°  F.  (1S°  to  28°  ( ’.), 
tlie  temperature  inside  the  box  could  be  held  to  42°  to  45°  F.  (5.5°  to  7°  t\)  for 
about  60  hours.  When  blood  shipped  from  the  west  coast  was  re-iced  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  lialf  to  lliree-quarters  of  tlic  ice  jdaced  in  tlie  box  at  Oakland 
was  usually  still  present  in  the  central  compartment,  and  the  inside  temperature 
averaged  44°  F.  (6.5°(’.).  Lieutenant  Blake’s  observations  on  a  test  shipment 
showed  that  temperatures  within  the  chest  were  maintained  at  45.5°  to  48°  F. 
(7.5°  to  0°  ('.).  Bo.xes  not  re-iced  at  Pearl  Harbor  but  flown  straight  from 
Oakland  t(»  Guam  liad  inside  temperatures  no  higher  tlian  50°  F.  (10°  C.). 

Wlien  bl(»od  was  shipped  out  from  Guam,  it  was  replaced  in  the  expendable 
Navy  boxes  in  wliich  it  liad  been  received,  'riie  central  ice  containers  were 
packed  with  as  much  ice  as  possible,  aiul  forward  installations,  without 
refrigerating  facilities,  were  instructed  to  re-ice  the  boxes  every  24  hours;  the 
importance  of  this  precaution  was  emphasized  to  all  units  wliich  received  blood. 


i'ldruF.  —  Iciiiif  fcnUT  containers  of  Navy  sliijtpinsi  cases  on  (.iinim. 


I  iidcr  eoMihat  cdiKlii ions,  \v(‘r<‘  frotinoiitly  not  ii\ tiilttblt*.  hnt 

(Itiily  rc-icitie'  of  I  lit'  (vxixMidaltlt*  Ixixt's  |)rov(*d  tin  (‘lit  ii  t'ly  sat  isl’actory  sniist  it  nte. 

In  Dcconiiicr  l!II4.  r(‘(|ii(‘sts  wore'  |)Ut  in  and  \v(‘i(‘  filled  for  tin'  ininipdi- 
at(‘  delivery  of  three  d7.')-eu.  ft.  refrijri'rators  to  tin*  (-(‘liter  on  (inaiii.  It  was 
ant ieipat(‘d  as  [)r(tv(‘d  trn(‘  that  eiirrent  calls  for  hlood  would  lie  e;i’e.ill.v 
iner(‘as(‘d  to  nie(‘l  i)<‘al\  loads  of  eoinhat  ctisindt i(‘s  and  lliat  t lioiisaiids  of  pints 
of  blood  niie-hl  soni(‘t  ini(‘s  have  to  be  handl(‘(l  daily  (/.S’). 

'rh(‘  standard  fi(‘ld  r(‘fri_ueralor  was  ns(‘d  for  land  transportation  of  blood. 

Preservative  solutions.  'rh(‘  jrbieosi'  pr(‘s(‘rvati\(‘  solutions  eniploy(‘d  b;. 
t he  Ansi raliaii  blood  bank  (p.  .eSlj  and  by  I h(‘ Army  bank  at  I  lollaiidia  limited 
the  iisabl(‘  lif(‘  of  blood  to  I.")  days,  lhon<;h  p(‘rmiltinjr  its  iis(‘  up  to  'JO  days  if 
hud  b(‘(‘n  ad(‘(jna(e  at  all  lini(‘s  and  if  mark(‘d  h(‘molysis  had  not 
oeenrr(‘d  (./.)). 

Als(‘V  (‘r’s  sidiitioii.  its  noted  els(‘\vh(‘r(*,  was  list'd  for  I  h(‘  hhiropi'aii  airlift 
as  ii  mat  l(‘r  of  (‘X|)(‘di(‘ney.  but  its  bulk  made  it  iin(h‘sirabh‘  elinieally  and  lii^^hly 
nmh'sirabh'  for  an  airlift  exlt'iidinvr  over  iminy  thoiisaiids  of  miles.  'I'he  trial 
runs  for  llit'  I’aeifie  airlift,  bt'irnn  in  .'S(‘|)tenib(‘r  11)44.  weri'  niadt'  with  A('I) 
solution,  'riit'ir  eoiiiph'lt'  sneeess  iiidieali'd  that  it  would  b(‘  enliri'Iy  f(‘asible 
to  ship  r(‘friy(‘ral  (‘d  vv  holt'  blood  to  I  h(‘  Ihieilie  in  this  im'dimii.  ( 'oloiit'l  Ki'ii- 
driek  r(‘|)orl(‘(l  on  it  as  lollovv  s  from  his  <ibs(‘r\ at  ions  in  I )(‘e(‘mb(‘r  11*44  (SO): 
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Figcrk  140. —  Loadiiifi  refrigerated  Navy  shipping  containers 
with  l)lood  on  (inum. 


The  A('D  solution  lias  stotal  all  field  tests  in  good  order.  As  you  know,  I  viewed  the 
use  of  this  solution  with  a  critical  eye  becau.si*  of  the  lack  of  clinical  experimental  work. 
Hemolysis  has  been  minimal  even  with  severe  haiKlling,  heat,  changes  of  temperature  and 
terrible  roads  sometimes  reciuiring  12  hours  for  delivery  to  a  hospital.  With  proper  refrigera¬ 
tion,  ACl)  protects  blood  e.Nc<“edingly  well.  A  well  recorded  .series  of  transfusions  (700) 
showed  a  n-action  rate  of  1.7  j)ereent,  none  severe,  mostly  urticarial.  We  have  used  a  good 
many  bottles  after  the  expiration  date,  up  to  W  days,  with  goofl  results.  Due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  controlling  supjfiy  and  demand,  some  blood  passes  the  expiration  date  and  we  hesitate 
to  discard  it.  We  have  extemled  the  expiration  <latc  to  24  days. 

(’olotiol  Kolulrick  also  observed  that  a  number  of  reactions  could  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  locally  prepared  sets  and  ditl  not  seem  related  to  the  ajre  of  the 
blood. 

Hemolysis  and  Dating  Period 

When  Lieutenant  Blake  arrived  on  Guam  on  19  Xovember  1944,  with 
160  pints  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  it  seemed  wise  to  defer  examination 
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Firii'RE  141. — Lt.  Herbert  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  MC, 
US  NR,  holding  blood  dropped  in  test  parachute  drop 
on  Guam.  The  insulated  box  in  which  the  blood  was 
dropped  was  used  by  the  Navy  during  the  airlift  to  the 
Pacific  and  later  during  the  Korean  War. 


of  the  bottles  for  hemolysis,  clots,  and  other  abnormalities  until  the  blood  had 
settled.  Behind  the  blood  w'as  a  lon«:  air  trip,  and  aliead,  over  roads  under 
construction,  was  the  trip  to  \aval  Base  Hospital  No.  IS.  The  practice  of 
delayiiif;  e.xamination  for  12  hours  or  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  bh)od  imme¬ 
diately  became  routine. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  bottles  of  blood  that  would  show  hemol¬ 
ysis  at  all  would  show  it  on  their  arrival  on  Guam,  where  they  could  be  detected 
on  screeninjr  and  could  be  removed  from  further  shipment.  It  was  not  desir¬ 
able  to  handle  blood  any  more  than  necessary,  but  the  World  War  II  experience 
sriowed  that  the  red  cells,  for  the  most  part,  tolerated  transportation  without 
hemolysis.  None  appeared  even  when  a  full  box,  containing  16  pints  of  blood, 
wjis  dropped  by  parachute  from  a  height  of  800  feet.  Another  experience  was 
even  more  significant:  Because  of  the  sudden  cancellation  of  a  flight  wiiile  the 
base  bank  facility  was  still  located  at  U.S.  Naval  Base  Hospital  No.  18  on 
Guam,  160  pints  of  blood  intended  for  an  outgoing  shipment,  which  had  been 
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transported  35  miles  over  poor  roads  under  construction,  had  to  be  returned  to 
the  reefers.  When  it  was  checked  12  hours  later,  before  reshipment,  none  of 
the  bottles  showed  any  hemolysis  and  all  were  considered  safe  for  shipment  to 
Leyte. 

The  dating  period  in  the  Pacific  for  blood  preserved  in  ACD  solution 
was  21  days  after  it  had  been  drawn.  On  numerous  occasions,  in  extreme  emer¬ 
gencies,  it  was  used  as  late  as  30  days.  Much  of  it  was  in  excellent  condition 
at  this  time,  and  if  the  war  had  continued,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
dating  period  would  have  been  extended  to  28  days,  at  least  for  blood  that 
did  not  have  to  travel  beyond  Guam. 

ADVANCE  BASE  BLOOD  BANK  FACILITY  NO.  1 

Location 

The  naval  medical  ofl&cer  in  charge  of  the  advance  base  blood  bank  facility 
on  Guam,  Lieutenant  Brown,  arrived  at  his  post  on  17  November  1944.  His 
assistant,  Ens.  (later  Lt.  jg)  George  E.  Nicholson,  HC,  USN,  arrived  on  21 
November  1944  {18,  22,  24). 

The  day  after  Lieutenant  Brown  arrived,  the  blood  bank  was  set  up  tem¬ 
porarily  at  U.S.  Naval  Base  Hospital  No.  18,  where  a  675-cu.  ft.  refrigerator 
and  an  icemaking  machine  were  available.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  this  location,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  arrival  of 
the  first  shipment  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  which  Lieutenant  Blake 
brought  in  48  hours  after  Lieutenant  Brown  had  arrived  on  Guam,  that  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  for  blood  that  was  to  arrive  by  air  and  later  leave 
by  air  over  several  different  mUitary  transport  systems.  The  hospital  was 
about  17  miles  from  Agana  Airfield,  and  transportation  would  not  only  be  in¬ 
convenient  but  would  subject  the  blood  to  unnecessary  trauma. 

The  logical  location  for  the  blood  bank  was  at  the  airfield,  but  the  move 
to  it  could  not  be  made  until  8  December,  because  the  necessary  refrigeration 
was  not  available.  On  this  date,  a  65-cu.  ft.  refrigerator  was  secured  on  loan, 
and  the  bank  was  temporarily  located  in  a  large  airfreight  terminal.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  refrigerator  was  maintained  at  40°  to  45°  F.  (4.5°  to  7°  C.)  with 
difficulty  because  of  the  heavy  demands  and  the  high  humidity,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  unit  had  to  be  defrosted  with  inconvenient  frequency. 

Wlien  the  blood  bank  finally  moved  to  its  permanent  facilities  at  Agana 
Airfield,  the  wisdom  of  the  move  was  immediately  apparent.  The  base  com¬ 
munications  center  was  nearby,  as  were  the  operational  offices  of  the  Military 
Transport  Services.  As  a  result,  blood  could  be  delivered  with  great  rapidity. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Lieutenant  Brown  was  on  Saipan,  visiting  the  various 
units  afloat  and  siu’veying  their  needs,  he  sent  an  operational  priority  dispatch 
to  Guam  for  1,200  pints  of  blood,  with  the  request  that  it  arrive  before  dark,  as 
the  ships  that  needed  it  were  sailing  that  night.  The  blood  depot  at  Guam 
received  the  message  through  the  Port  Surgeon’s  Office  at  1300  hours.  Planes 
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with  blood  aboard  left  at  1400  and  1500  hours.  When  the  blood  arrived  at 
Saipan,  at  1600  hours,  it  was  loaded  onto  an  Army  reefer  truck,  taken  to  the 
dock  area,  placed  on  an  LCM  (landing  craft,  mechanized),  and  by  1900  hours 
was  in  the  refrigerators  of  the  ships  that  were  leaving  at  midnight. 

As  experience  increased,  the  location  of  the  blood  bank  became  even  more 
important.  In  March  1945,  when  the  possible  need  for  another  blood  depot 
came  under  discussion.  Lieutenant  Brown  stated  that,  while  the  location  of 
such  a  center  would  depend  upon  the  tactical  situation,  it  could  not  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  strongly  that  the  operational  efficiency  of  a  blood  distribution  center 
depended  upon  its  immediate  connection  with  a  lai^e  airbase,  where  emergency 
requests  could  be  handled  immediately.  Hospital  connections  were  not 
necessary. 

Notification  of  Needs 

The  blood  depot  on  Guam  supplied  the  mrgent  needs  of  the  latter  T)art 
of  the  campaign  on  Leyte  to  the  limit  of  transportation  and  storage  facdi’.ies. 
It  also  supplied  other  units  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  ashore  and  afloat  within 
a  radius  of  1,100  miles.  Hospitals  in  the  Marianas  depended  entirely  on  Guam 
for  their  large  demands  for  blood.  A  moderate  backlog  of  blood  was  maintained 
in  all  these  hospitals,  and  cooperation  concerning  notification  of  needs  was 
excellent. 

All  hospitals  were  informed  that  a  notification  of  at  least  10  days  was 
required  for  any  increase  in  operational  demands,  and  a  notification  of  4  to  5 
days  for  emergency  requests.  Requests  for  blood  were  made  from  Guam  to 
the  12th  Naval  District  in  San  Francisco,  whence  they  were  cleared  to  the  blood 
donor  service.  It  took  about  7  days  for  donor  centers  on  the  mainland  to  step 
up  their  collections  to  meet  increased  demands  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  hospital  installations  to  anticipate  their  needs  and  notify  the 
distribution  center  on  Guam,  through  channels,  well  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
blood  would  be  needed.  All  requests  were  on  the  basis  of  1  pint  of  blood  per 
casualty. 

The  amount  of  blood  handled  through  Guam  greatly  increased  as  opera¬ 
tions  were  extended  to  Luzon,  and  then  to  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  Between 
19  November  and  24  December  1944,  6,480  pints  of  whole  blood  were  received 
and  5,040  pints  were  distributed.  In  February  1945, 16,608  pints  werereceived 
and  16,563  distributed.  On  several  days  during  the  month,  1,000  pints  daily 
were  handled,  particularly  during  the  final  staging  for  the  Iwo  Jima  operation. 
In  April,  25,760  pints  were  received  and  30,177  pints,  including  the  excess  from 
March,  were  distributed  {^4)’  Early  in  the  month,  it  was  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  accxunulated  blood  and  reduce  the  supply  from  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
Later  in  the  month,  the  requests  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  had  to  be  increased 
because  of  increased  demands  from  the  Philippines  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  Okinawa  requirements. 
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It  was  expected  that,  as  the  fighting  in  the  SWPA  increased  in  intensity 
and  advanced  from  Xew  Guinea  to  the  Philippine  group,  the  Japanese  would 
begin  to  use  field  artillery  of  higher  caliber,  with  greater  frequency,  and  that 
bombing  from  the  air  would  be  heavier  and  more  constant.  Since  wounds 
produced  by  shell  and  bomb  fragments  cause  shock,  hemorrhage,  and  extensive 
tissue  destruction,  ample  amounts  of  both  plasma  and  blood  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Supplies  of  plasma  furnished  no  problem;  they  were  always  ample, 
and  they  were  used  intelligently. 

The  Leyte  operation  was  the  first  in  which  combined  Army  and  Navy 
blood  banks  were  used  and  in  which  blood  was  supplied  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  operation.  In  general,  the  plan  employed  was  that  recommended  to 
General  Denit  by  (’olonel  Kendrick,  with  ('aptain  Xewhouser’s  concurrence, 
on  19  July  1944  (p.  591).  It  involved  (map  4): 

1.  The  transportation  of  blood  from  Sydney  to  Finschhafcn. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  blood  bank  at  Hollandia. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  blood  bank  aboard  LST  464  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  hospital  ship. 

The  recommended  blood  bank  was  set  up  aboard  LST  464,  with  Lieutenant 
Muirhead  in  charge.  Its  supplies  were  supplemented  by  the  27th  General 
Hospital,  which  began  to  function  as  a  blood  bank  on  9  September  1944.  By 
9  October  1944,  plans  for  the  initial  supply  of  whole  blood  for  the  Leyte  invasion 
and  its  maintenance  had  been  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  Sixth  U.^. 
Army  (fig.  142),  the  Medical  Supply  Section,  USASOS,  and  the  Seventh 
U.S.  Fleet. 

The  blood  supply  was  planned  and  reported  in  ETMD  (Essential  Tech¬ 
nical  Medical  Data)  as  follows  {25): 

1.  The  task  force  would  take  200  liters  of  blood  ashore  with  it,  for  use  on  the  beaches. 
Between  D-|-5  and  D  +  7,  400  additional  units  of  blood  would  be  shipped  from  Base  G 
(Hollandia)  on  the  10  returning  LST’s,  for  delivery  by  the  t?ixth  U.S.  Army  medical  supply 
depot  on  shore  to  Sixth  U.S.  Army  medical  units. 

2.  Thereafter,  blood  would  be  shipped  automatically  by  the  Base  G  medical  supply 
depot  on  LST’s  at  the  rate  of  approximately  200  units  every  5  days  until  D  +  20.  These 
amounts  would  be  varied  only  on  radio  instructions  from  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army  to  the  medical 
supply  depot  on  Base  G.  On  such  instructions,  the  blood  would  b«‘  fiown  to  Ijeyte  via  Biak, 
where  100  liters  was  kept  as  a  pool.  The  first  blood  for  the  pool  would  be  brought  by  an 
LST  which  would  leave  Base  G  on  D  +  6. 

3.  LST  464,  converted  to  a  hospital  ship,  would  arrive  on  the  Ix'ach  on  D-)-4,  with  100 
liters  of  blood.  This  ship  was  equipped  to  collect  and  process  blood,  and  it  was  expected 
that  enough  donors  could  be  secured  from  troops  on  the  beach  to  provide  ample  amounts  for 
LST  464  and  other  LST’s  caring  for  casualties.  These  LST’s  were  located  in  the  harbor  at 
intervals  of  1,000  to  2,000  yards  apart. 

4.  LST’s  arriving  in  the  harbor  on  D-f-2  and  D-l-21  would  each  bring  100  liters  of  blood. 
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Figure  142. — Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  William 
A.  Hagins,  MC,  Surgeon,  Sixth  U.S.  Army. 


Implementation  of  Planning 

In  general,  the  plans  just  described  were  implemented  in  the  Leyte  opera¬ 
tion,  which  began  on  20  October  1944.  Plasma  was  used  extensively,  and  the 
supply  was  adequate  at  all  times.  Its  value  in  burns  and  in  shock  without 
hemorrhage  was  indisputable,  but  it  was  proved  again  that  it  was  a  supplement 
to,  and  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for,  whole  blood  in  hemorrhage  and  that  its 
use  might,  indeed,  give  rise  to  a  false  sense  of  security. 

On  D-day,  two  200-cu.  ft.  mobile  reefers,  each  containing  a  thousand 
500-cc.  units  of  blood,  were  put  ashore  on  the  beaches  in  which  combat  activity 
was  greatest.  The  blood  was  well  used,  but  it  was  evident  in  retrospect  that 
even  greater  quantities  should  have  been  supplied.  Multiple  transfusions, 
for  instance,  often  could  not  be  given.  Moreover,  since  whole  blood  had  not 
been  available  in  previous  combat  except  as  it  was  obtained  by  on-the-spot 
donations,  some  organizations  apparently  remained  ignorant  of  its  ready 
availability  in  this  operation.  Steps  were  taken  to  avoid  this  error  in  future 
operations. 

Casualties  brought  to  LST  464  received  excellent  shock  treatment  and 
preoperative  preparation.  Blood  was  taken  from  each  patient  for  hemoglobin, 
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hematocrit,  and  protein  estimations,  and  replacement  therapy  was  based  on 
the  findings.  This  was  the  first  time  the  combined  facilities  of  Army-Navy 
blood  banks  were  used  in  the  initial  stages  of  an  operation,  and  cooperation  was 
excellent. 

LST  464,  in  addition  to  treating  casualties,  drew  blood  and  acted  as  a 
blood  bank  for  the  7th  Amphibious  Force.  The  great  advantage  in  the  use 
of  this  particular  LST  was  that  she  acted  primarily  as  a  hospital  ship,  not 
primarily  as  a  cargo  ship  and  only  secondarily  as  a  hospital  ship,  after  the  cargo 
was  unloaded.  She  was  therefore  able  to  remain  on  station  in  the  harbor  and 
was  available  for  medical  service  at  all  times. 

LST  464  also  received  blood  from  the  depot  at  Biak  via  the  LST’s  returning 
to  Leyte  after  taking  casualties  to  Biak.  Each  convoy  scheduled  for  Leyte, 
as  already  noted,  received  additional  stores  of  blood  to  take  back. 

The  landing  at  Leyte  presented  a  problem  in  the  care  of  casualties  not 
encountered  in  any  previous  operation;  namely,  the  bombing  attacks  on  all 
ships  in  the  harbor,  including  hospital  ships,  by  Japanese  suicide  planes. 
Large  numbers  of  casualties  continued  to  occim  in  the  harbor  for  38  days  and 
provided  the  strongest  possible  indications  for  the  liberal  use  of  whole  blood. 
They  had  to  be  treated  aboard  ship.  It  proved  impractical  and  inefiicient  to 
take  them  ashore  for  treatment  because  of  poor  communications,  difficulties  in 
beaching,  inadequate  facilities,  poor  roads,  and  lack  of  transport.  The  risk 
of  keeping  hospital  ships  on  station  in  the  harbor  was  too  great,  in  view  of  the 
indiscriminate  bombing,  and  the  problem  would  have  been  insoluble  without 
the  presence  of  LST  464  and  other  LST’s. 

Blood  From  the  U.S.  Airlift 

In  all,  about  3,000  units  of  preserved  whole  blood  were  used  during  the 
first  30  days  of  the  Leyte  campaign,  including  blood  from  the  27th  General 
Hospital  bank  at  Hollandia,  from  the  relay  depot  at  Biak,  and  from  LST  464. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  to  have  additional  supplies  of  blood  flown  from 
the  Australian  blood  bank  at  Sydney  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  blood  provided  for  at  the  beginning  of  any  large  operation. 

Up  to  22  November  1944,  all  of  the  blood  used  in  the  Leyte  operation  was 
provided  by  the  plans  worked  out  by  Colonel  Kendrick  in  July  1944.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  this  month.  Lieutenant  Blake,  representing  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  arrived  on  Leyte  with  80  pints  of  whole 
group  O  blood  which  had  been  flown  from  San  Francisco  via  Guam.  This  was 
the  first  blood  to  arrive  from  America  and  it  represented  a  turning  point  in  the 
transfusion  service  in  the  Pacific.  With  greatly  increased  supplies  available, 
greatly  increased  use  of  blood  was  possible,  and  plasma  assumed  its  proper 
role  in  replacement  therapy  as  a  supplement  to  whole  blood,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Between  19  November  and  24  December  1944,  4,256  of  the  6,480  units  of 
whole  blood  received  on  Guam  went  to  Leyte  {22). 
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Figcre  143. — Lt.  Col.  Frank  Glenn,  MC, 
Consultant  in  Surgery,  Sixth  U.S.  Army. 


LUZON 

Planning 

The  Leyte  operation,  as  already  indicated,  was  the  first  combined  Army- 
Navy  whole  blood  project,  and  in  retrospect,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  it  seems 
that  it  could  probably  have  been  handled  more  eflBciently.  The  operation  on 
Luzon  was  handled  better,  for  two  chief  reasons: 

1.  Information  concerning  the  blood  supply  was  well  disseminated. 
Through  the  efficient  cooperation  of  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Frank  Glenn,  MC, 
Consultant  in  Surgery,  Sixth  U.S,  Army  (fig.  143),  Colonel  Kendrick  was  able 
to  present  the  blood  program  in  detail  to  the  senior  medical  officer.  Navy; 
representatives  of  the  Surgeon,  Sixth  U.S.  Army;  base  and  other  surgeons;  and 
a  number  of  other  medical  officers  with  special  interest  in  the  use  of  blood.  At 
this  meeting,  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  these  officers  that  they  could  have 
all  the  blood  they  needed  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  that  it  would  be  delivered 
according  to  their  requests  if  they  merely  made  the  requests. 

2.  Colonel  Kendrick  had  encountered,  during  his  stay  on  Leyte,  a  well- 
trained  pathologist  and  fine  medical  officer.  Captain  Thorpe,  who,  with  totally 
inadequate  resources,  had  done  remarkably  good  work  in  supplying  the  Sixth 
U.S.  Army  with  blood.  When  he  came  into  the  Zone  of  Interior  program,  most 
operational  difficulties  were  cleared  away. 

In  the  month  Colonel  Kendrick  spent  with  the  Sixth  U.S.  Armj^  he  was 
able  to  work  out  a  blood  program  for  the  invasion  and  to  arrange  for  the  delivery 
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of  hlood  from  (Juatu  accordirij?  to  osfiiiiatctl  iietuis  from  D-day  onward,  as 
follows  (26'): 

1.  A  rc'sponsiblf  otticer,  oitluT  MC  or  MA(’,  would  bo  di'sigiiatod  in  tho  Sixth  I'.S. 
Army  to  b(‘  in  cliargt'  of  tho  blood  bank.  Ho  wouhl  bo  ado(Hiatoly  assistod  by  onlistod  inon 
and  would  hav(‘  tho  solo  rosponsibility  for  tho  oporation  of  tho  blood  bank. 

2.  lM|iiipinont  would  oonsi.st  of  four  220-cii.  ft.  roi-h-rs  with  a  oapaoity  of  !,()()()  to  2,000 
bottli's  of  blood:  ono  vohiolo  to  tako  blood  from  tho  b»‘ach  to  tho  airstrip  to  tho  distribution 
contor;  and  an  ioo  maohino. 

3.  Ih'ginning  on  dO  Dootunbor  1044  (D-day  on  Lingayon  (!ulf,  Luzon,  was  sot  for 
0  .fanuary  I04o),  .'100  t<J  400  jjints  of  blood  would  bo  rocpiisitionod  thiily  from  tho  Statos. 
Tho  four  r('ofors  to  bo  usofl  could  accommodate  700  to  800  i)int.s  each,  but  for  tho  M-l 
(Luzon)  oporation,  only  400  to  .’iOO  pints  would  bo  stored  in  each.  Tho  roof(>rs  would  bo 
dispersed  on  LST’s,  so  that  they  could  be  put  ashore  as  .soon  as  the  military  situation  j)or- 
mitted.  On  shore,  one  reefer  would  be  |)lacod  behind  «‘ach  division,  but  as  soon  as  tho  tac¬ 
tical  situation  permitted,  all  four  w(»uld  bo  brought  together,  to  serve  as  a  central  distribution 
facility.  Tin*  officer  in  charge  woidd  be  r«‘S|Kmsiblo  for  stocking  tin-  r<-efers  at  the  mounting 
point  of  tho  invasion  with  blood  sutbciontly  fr«>sh  to  arrive  at  the  targtd  area  within  the 
usabh'  time  limit. 

4.  The  re<iuirement  of  1,600  pints  of  blood  for  the  Sixth  I'.S.  Army  was  based  on  the 
number  of  <>xp('ct<'d  casualties  and  was  in  addition  to  tho  (piantity  nspu'sted  for  the  Xavy. 
Tin'  needs  of  both  services  for  the  first  4  days  of  the  op«‘ration  won'  set  at  3, .'>00  pints.  To 
meet  thes('  ro(piir('ments: 

2,100  pints  woidd  be  sliippod  from  tho  Stab's. 

.'>00  pints  would  be  shipped  from  tho  blood  banks  at  the  27th  (h'noral  Hospital  in 
Hollandia  and  the  Oth  (iein'ral  Hospital,  which  tlu'ii  would  bo  serving  as  a  blood  bank  on 
Leyte. 

600  (lints  would  be  collected  locally  by  LST  464. 

5.  Afti'r  the  first  .’>  days  of  tho  o()eration,  blood  would  bo  su()i)liod  from  Loyte  to  the 
target  by  LST’s  or  other  shi{)s  leaving  Loyte  for  Luzon.  Hlood  would  bo  flown  in  as  soon 
as  an  airstri|)  was  secured.  The  blood  bank  officer  would  bo  rosjionsibh'  for  dov('lo()ing  the 
line  of  su()|>ly  and  receiving  the  blood  U|>on  its  arrival  at  tho  target. 

6.  If  roofer  sfiaco  was  limited,  tho  racks  containing  the  blood  could  be  stored  without 
tho  insulated  boxes.  Tho  boxes,  which  contained  tho  giving  sets,  must  be  taken  aboard  tho 
LST's,  and  thi'  blood  must  bo  ro()laced  in  them  before  landing,  to  koe|)  it  cool  during  its 
distribution, 

A  su|)|)ly  of  ice  to  refrigerate  the  insulated  boxw  might  not  bo  available'  early  in  the 
assault.  If  this  hap|)ened,  tho  blood  inu.st  fx'  delivered  diri'ctly  from  tho  roofer  to  the  using 
hos|)itaL  Tho  ice  machine,  with  a  cajiacity  of  800  to  1,(M)0  [xmnds  (x'r  day,  must  be  placed 
ashore  and  made  available  to  tho  distribution  team  at  tho  earliest  practical  time. 

7.  On  28  Docombor  1044,  the  X'avy  I'stiinati'il  its  refiuiromonts  as  1,200  (>ints  of  blood 
at  tho  mounting  area  on  .'J  .fanuary  104.5;  700  (lints  on  4  .lanuary  I'.Mo;  and  .5(K)  (lints  on  6, 
!),  14,  ami  20  .January.  The  L.ST  464  would  bring  in  1,200  (lints  for  use  on  D-day  and  D+  1, 
and  would  servo  as  a  distribution  (loint  for  other  shiiis  receiving  casualtii's  or  acting  as  trans- 
(lorts  for  casualties. 

This  plan  did  not  include  the  whole  blood  supply  to  convoys  departing  from 
Hollandia,  Aitape,  Xoeinfoor,  and  Sansapor,  nor  did  it  include  the  resupply  of 
blood  for  hospital  ships  bringifig  I'asualties  to  X'ew  Guinea  bases.  All  blood 
for  these  purposes  would  be  supplied  by  the  blood  bank  at  Hollandia  and  the 
depot  at  Biak.  Jf  the  shijw  departed  from  Hollandia,  the  blood  would  be 
placed  aboard  them  there.  Blood  would  be  flown  from  Hollandia  to  Aitape 
and  to  Xoeinfoor  for  the  convoys  departing  from  those  points.  Blood  for 
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convoys  leaving  Sansapor  would  be  flown  from  the  depot  at  Biak.  Convoys 
which  left  Leyte  would  carr}’  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Implementation  of  Planning 

The  scope  of  the  amphibious  landings  on  Luzon  was  so  vast  that  it  was 
impossible  to  set  up  a  central  distribution  point,  and  the  arrangements  just 
outlined  had  to  be  substituted.  The  bloo<l  wjis  placed  aboard  ship  just  before  the 
convoys  departed.  All  clearing  companies,  portable  surgical  hospitals,  field 
hospitals,  evacuation  hospitals,  hospital  ships,  and  cargo  LST’s  with  medical 
officei's  aboard  had  fresli  refrigerated  whole  blood  witli  them  when  they  left 
for  the  target. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Luzon  operation,  equalization  of  supply  and 
demand  furnished  something  of  a  problem,  which  disappeared  when  better 
liaison  was  established  between  the  mainland  and  forward  areas  (27).  By  the 
end  of  January,  blood  was  being  received  at  Leyte  that  still  had  17  days  of  life. 
It  was  therefore  possible  to  forward  tbe  blood  by  ship  and  have  it  received  on 
Luzon  with  several  days  of  life  still  left  in  it. 

The  first  blood  was  flown  into  Luzon  from  Leyte  12  days  after  the  invasion, 
by  medium  bombers,  before  transport  planes  could  land  (18).  The  Luzon 
e.xperietice  suggested  that  in  future  operations  it  might  be  wise  to  plan  that  ships 
and  LST  blood  banks  supply  forces  ashore  for  about  14  days;  after  that  time, 
air  transportation  could  be  relied  on. 

When  the  system  was  finally  established  smoothly,  it  was  considered  ideal 
(28).  Blood  shipped  from  Guam  on  requisition  went  to  Tacloban,  on  Leyte, 
where  Captain  Thorpe  screened  each  shipment  before  it  was  placed  under 
refrigeration.  Blood  for  local  <listribution  was  stored  in  a  J50-cu.  ft.  refrigerator 
at  the  J4th  Medical  Depot.  Blood  for  Luzon  was  placed  in  a  stationary  refrig¬ 
erator,  provided  by  the  (Quartermaster  Refrigerator  Co.,  whose  4,300-cu.  ft. 
capacity  lussured  a  minimum  temperature  change  when  the  door  was  opened. 
The  temperature  was  maintained  at  38®  to  43®  F.  (3.5®  to  6®  C.).  Three 
refrigerating  units  were  used,  so  that,  if  one  failed,  the  others  could  operate 
while  repairs  were  being  made. 

Before  the  blood  was  placed  in  the  refrigerator,  each  bo.x  was  opened,  the 
blood  was  examined,  and  the  amount  of  ice  in  the  cylinder  was  noted.  The 
expiration  date  of  the  blood  was  written  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  The  blood 
w»us  refrigerated  with  the  lid  of  the  box  propped  open,  to  allow  the  temperatures 
inside  and  outside  to  equalize  and  thus  to  insure  a  stable  temperature  while  the 
icebox  doors  were  opened  and  closed.  Each  box  was  re-iced  before  issue. 

Supply  was  controlled  by  radiogram  to  the  Island  Command,  Guam. 
The  bank  at  Leyte  operated  on  a  24-hour  basis  for  distribution,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  signal  center  that  all  messages  coticerning  blood  were 
reported  immediately,  by  phone,  to  the  ba  .k.  Shipments  could  thus  be  moved 
at  once.  Radio  notification  of  the  arrival  of  the  blood,  and  the  use  of  couriers 
whenever  there  might  be  any  delay  en  route  or  at  the  receiving  end,  insured 
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the  arrival  of  the  blood  in  good  condition  because  refrigeration  had  been  main¬ 
tained  and  the  boxes  re-iced  as  necessary  during  transportation. 

When  necessary,  emergency  items  were  requested  by  radio  or  telephone 
and  were  dropped  over  the  frontlines,  often  within  a  matter  of  minutes,  from 
artillery  liaison  planes.  Recovery  was  almost  100  percent  satisfactory,  and 
even  such  delicate  items  as  plasma  and  blood  were  received  in  good  condition 
{29). 

Plasma  was  in  ample  supply  and  well  used  (figs.  127-131).  The  first 
direct  issue  of  blood  in  the  Manila  area  was  by  the  15th  Medical  Supply  Platoon 
(Aviation)  on  11  Afarch  1945.  The  initial  supplies  were  obtained  from  Leyte 
via  Base  M  (San  Fernando,  La  Union).  Later  shipments  were  made  directly 
from  Leyte  to  the  Nielson  Airfield  in  Manila. 

The  average  daily  issue  during  March  to  units  in  the  area  was  125  pints 
{30).  During  April,  the  daily  issue  ranged  from  160  to  175  pints,  and,  for  the 
next  3  months,  it  averaged  175  pints.  When  casualties  began  to  drop  as  heavy 
fighting  on  Luzon  ceased,  any  blood  not  utilized  before  the  expiration  date  was 
transferred  to  the  Philippine  Island  Civil  Affairs  Unit,  for  use  in  civilian 
hospitals.  All  blood  supplied  during  this  period  originated  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior. 

IWO  JIMA 

The  Iwo  Jima  operation,  which  lasted  from  19  February  to  16  March  1945, 
was  a  Navy-Marine  operation  {18,  31). 

OKINAWA 

Planning 

When  Colonel  Kendrick  was  appointed  Consultant  in  Blood  and  Shock  to 
Col.  Frederic  B.  Westerfelt,  MC,  Surgeon,  Tenth  U.S.  Army,  on  14  March 
1945,  it  was  only  5  days  before  the  Army  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
Lirtle  additional  planning  was  possible  at  this  time,  but  he  was  able  to  see  that 
the  ships  that  went  to  Okinawa  from  Saipan  were  loaded  with  all  the  blood 
likely  to  be  needed  for  the  first  stage  of  this  operation,  which  was  an  Army- 
Marine  responsibility. 

The  plan  for  supplying  blood  for  the  Okinawa  operation,  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  III  Amphibious  Corps  Administrative  Plan  No.  1-45, 
Annex  Easy,  was  in  essence  as  follows: 

1.  The  Distribution  Center  at  Guam  would  stock  AH’s  (hospital  ships)  with  suitable 
quantities  of  whole  blood  and  would  also  stock  LST  929,  which  had  been  designated  for 
medical  use  by  the  Commander,  Joint  Expeditionary  Forces. 

2.  APH’s  (transports  for  wounded)  and  APA’s  (transports,  attack)  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  the  target  within  the  usable  limits  of  the  blood  carried  on  the  other  ships. 

3.  At  the  target,  LST  929  and  AH’s  would  act  as  a  local  distribution  center  for  APH’s, 
APA’s,  PCE(R)’s  (patrol  craft,  escort  (rescue)),  and  LST’s  used  for  evacuating  casualties. 
They  would  also  supply  blood  for  the  medical  units  ashore. 
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4.  As  soon  as  practical,  a  temporary  whole  blood  distribution  center  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  ashore  and  would  take  over  the  distributing  functions  of  LST  929  and  AH’s  which 
had  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  distributing  center  on  Guam  would  supply  the  distributing  center  ashore  with 
adequate  quantities  of  blood  by  air  or  by  fast  surface  transportation.  When  hospitals  were 
established,  they  would  receive  their  blood  by  air. 

6.  Personnel,  refrigerators,  flake  ice  machines,  and  other  equipment  would  be  supplied 
to  the  temporary  distribution  center  and  LST  929  by  ComServPac  (Commander,  Service 
Force,  Pacific).  Personnel  and  equipment  would  be  taken  ashore  in  assault  shipping  as 
soon  as  the  landing  force  commander  could  arrange  their  transportation. 

Implementation  of  Planning 

The  plans  worked  out  perfectly.  The  Fleet  drew  its  whole  blood  supply 
in  mid-March;  some  of  it  was  due  to  expire  late  in  March  and  the  remainder 
at  various  dates  in  early  April.  In  the  event  that  resupply  would  have  been 
necessary  before  regular  channels  of  supply  could  be  opened,  75  bottles  of  blood 
were  prepared  to  be  dropped  by  parachute  at  some  one  of  the  Fleet  refueling 
stations.  This  did  not  prove  necessary,  though  preliminary  tests  at  Agana 
Bay  had  proved  that  this  method  of  delivery  was  entirely  practical  and  did 
not  harm  the  blood  dropped. 

Blood  was  brought  into  the  target  area  by  eight  AH’s,  LSV-6  (landing 
ship,  vehicle),  and  AGC-4  (amphibious  force  flagship),  the  U.S.S.  Ancon. 
The  LST(H)  929  (landing  ship,  tank  (casualty  evacuation)),  designated  as  the 
distribution  center  afloat,  arrived  at  the  taiget  on  L-day.  Because  it  was  a  slow  ship, 
it  brought  in  no  blood,  but  it  received  blood  at  once  from  LSV-6  and  the  U.S.S.  Solace 
(AH).  Additional  AH’s  arriving  at  2-3  day  intervals  brought  in  about  1 ,700  pints  per 
ship.  Any  excess  over  the  needs  of  the  casualties  on  the  AH’s  was  transferred 
to  the  LST(H)  929,  which  distributed  blood  to  the  seven  other  LST(H)’s  and 
the  numerous  APA’s  which  had  arrived. 

LST  929  continued  to  act  as  the  distribution  center  afloat  until  L-fl5, 
when  the  blood  distribution  team  set  up  by  Colonel  Kendrick  was  able  to  go 
ashore  and  begin  to  function.  Its  arrival  at  the  target  had  been  delayed 
because  the  ship  on  which  it  had  been  transported  was  damaged  by  a  suicide 
dive  bomber  and  could  not  be  unloaded  at  once.  During  this  period,  the 
XXIV  Corps  received  all  the  blood  it  needed  from  LST(H)  929  which  was 
lying  off  Beach  Orange  2  in  close  proximity  to  it.  Blood  was  supplied  to  the 
III  Amphibious  Corps  during  the  same  period  by  transfer  of  blood  from  LST(H) 
929  to  LST(H)  951,  which  was  conveniently  located  off  Beach  Yellow  2,  near 
Corps  headquarters.  When  the  III  Amphibious  Corps  advanced  north  on 
Okinawa,  blood  reached  it  from  this  LST(H),  which  went  up  daily  to  evacuate 
casualties. 

By  L+20,  about  12,900  pints  of  blood  had  reached  the  target  by  surface 
carrier.  Approximately  3,200  pints  were  retained  aboard  AH’s,  L^T(H)’s, 
and  APA’s  for  their  own  use. 

The  first  blood,  200  pints,  received  by  air,  arrived  on  Okinawa  on  L-|-17. 
The  distributing  center  ashore  (fig.  144)  was  set  up  at  Yon-tan  Airstrip,  where 
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il  (>|)(Miil ('(I  will)  l\V(i  lAO-cii.  ft.  ('(iiiippcd  willi  "riUMiil ors.  Daily 

sliipiiK'iils  IVniii  (iiinin  (‘JOO  piiils)  ircciN  tal  IVoiii  (iiiam  al'lcf  I.  ■  Is. 

'I'lic  nriyiiial  plans  calh'tl  Idr  (In*  piovisioii  dl'  ti.OOO  pints  of  wlmlc  hloial 
fur  tin*  taryi'l  un  laivn  Day  and  tin*  d('livciy  of  anul  liar  I!. 0(1(1  pints  l>y  lius|)il  al 
sliip  dt(tinL;  tin'  first  \V('('k  uf  tin*  rainpaiyii.  'I'lu'  cuiirsc'  of  events  made  cleat 
tin'  iinpurt atiec'  uf  tlie  euntrul  uf  bluud  l»\  trained  persunnel  if  wastage  was  (u  be 
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avoided:  'I'ln'  easnaltic's  in  tin*  first  days  uf  t  be  ( )kina  w  a  i>peratiun  ua'iu'  nin'x- 
peetedly  low.  .\s  a  resnlt,  <inly  d.OOO  pints  uf  bluud  were'  in'cded,  and  (be 
restipplies  planned  fur  (his  period  wen'  nut  nei'dc'd  at  all.  .\  small  amuimt  uf 
l)|uud  was  lust,  but  nmst  uf  (In'  ;!,.*)00  pints  invulv<'il  wn'iu'  sav('d.  St'vc'ial  uf 
(In'  ships  to  sail  with  l)|uud  from  (  lilhi  w«'i('  nut  dispateheil  beeanst'  (ln'\  wc'it' 
nut  tn'('d('d.  .\  nn'dieal  <tllie('r  s«'nl  to  I  lunulnlii  (u  iin  est  iyati'  local  in'eds  futnnl 

(hat  must  uf  (In'  . . 1  un  which  tin'  datiii”'  limit  was  due  to  ('\pire  euiild  In' 

(It  ili/.('<l  I  hen'. 

'Tin'  inil  iai  shiw  |)ae<'  uf  I  he  <-am|)aiun  made  il  pussil)h'  fur  ( 'uluin'l  Kendriek. 
aeeumpanic'd  by  (  ul.  ( leufo)'  (J.  I''inin'y,  M( (  'unsnitant  in  Snroc'i  v.  'I'enth 
I  .S.  .\rmy.  kt.  ('ul.  (later  (  ul.)  Ilat'uhl  .\.  Sufit'ld,  M(’,  iiinl  ('ul.  Widtt'f  M. 
Miirtin,  .\1(',  (u  mak)'  (hiily  (rips  ashuri'  fui-  iinluel  rimil  ion  purposes.  'Tin' 
eiremiist aiiet's  wen'  pc'cnliiirlx  prupiliuiis;  'I’ln'  .l:ip:iin'se  had  r('lr('at)'d  ^uiilh 
!is  (In'  hindiiiys  wc'it'  niiide.  and  il  Wiis  ji  week  befurt'  |•('id  re>i>(anee  was  t'n- 
euimteiu'd.  Dnrino  this  in(er\id.  il  was  lln'n'furt'  |)ussibh'  fur  lln'si'  uflieers  (u 
visit  ('very  li('ld  and  ('vaemit  ion  huspiljd  iishun',  wln'lln'f  .\rmy  or  Navy,  Jind 
to  pass  un  to  tin'  huspilal  sliifi's  ;dl  tin'  availabh'  infurmaliun  :ibunt  tin'  iis('  and 
handling  uf  w  huh'  bluud,  ituhidiie.^'  tin'  inlunmiliun  ('uluin'l  Ki'inlriek  Innl 
si'cnn'd  in  (In'  .Mi'diti'irain'an  and  Kiirupi'an  theali'is  aliuni  its  eurreet  nsi'  in 
batih'  easnalli('s.  'Tin'  diseiissiuns  euvc'it'd  careful  lriao('  at  (In'  fic'ld  huspitid 
1('V('I  aft('r  ad('(pnit('  n'siiseit  at  ion  (fios.  14.').  140,  and  147  i,  tin'  physiejd  arranoi'- 
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I  urn  I  '  Ilf  :i  '•III  irk  w  Mil  I  (  |).  7117  .  I  lir  CM  I  |ili  >\  I  iirlll  i  >!  'in  n'k  I  cm  lii>.  Mild  I  lie  C'l  m  1> 
li-lllliclll  Mild  lil)'C|\  MIICC  Ilf  M  |■|>llll^c  III’  -lll'jicMl  IIIMIIMUCIIICIll  .  Will'll  till 

liMid  li'^lil  ill',;  '•iMrIed.  the  iiicdicMl  ulliccr-'  |•c'|»^lll'il)lc  I'nr  I  he  imic  nf  IimIiIi 
eM'ilMll  ie-  were  Well  liMilieil  ill  |■|"■ll'•l•il  m  I  ii  >11  |»ii  leeil  IIIC'  Mild  ill  the  ll-e  nf  wlmh 
1  ih  >1  III . 

riie  iImiIx  1 1  I'I  I'll  iI  1 1  ii  >1 1  III  hh>i>d  M'huie  \Mlied  ll'i'lii  •>  i'M'C'-  i  ill'j  1 1  im  II  \  In  .i! 
I'M'i''.  A'  'imll  M'  lieeiU  hi'LiMIl  III  illercM'i'.  I  he  eeiiler  mI  (illMlil  wm-  l  eiiUC'lei 
1 1 1  '•hip  I  .1  Hill  pint  '  iliililediMi  el  \  ,  In  p|n\  ide  I'ni  m  liMi'kln'^  ill  im-'C  nf  1  imi  1  w  cmI  liel 
A"  the  n|)e|Mlinii  priiM'ie'-ei  1 .  il  WM'  lleee-'MI'V  In  iiieieM'e  the  leipli'll  mn^  li 
7‘)ll  pint'  per  iImn.  Ih'lweeii  I,  Mild  I,  IJ,  'J.ilnri  piiil"  were  ii'cd. 


J  idi  iti'.  IHi. — Admiiiistiatinii  of  ])lasin:i  lo  soldier  wounded  on  Okinawa, 

Till  Division.  May  lltl.'i. 


Sliork  'I'cain.'^ 

liociuisc  lai  ii'c  miinlicrs  of  ciistiallii's  wen*  iiiili(  i|mlt>(l  in  tlu'  I  wo  .lima  ami 
Okinawa  o{)('iations,  shock  teams  were  used  in  numerous  lios|)ilals.  'Pile  team 
attached  to  the  I4sth  Cieiu'ral  Hospital  was  oruani/.ed  on  ‘iti  Fehruary  ItH.'i, 
on  Saipan.  It  consisted  of  five*  meilical  odicers.  two  nurse's,  and  four  ('iilisti'd 
men,  so  assi^^ned  that  the*  team  was  on  duty  around  tin'  clock.  'I'wo  of  the 
enlisted  men  were  Iraim'd  to  perform  venifumci ures. 

d’he  sinick  ((’iitt'r  was  Imate'd  in  a  small  ejiionst'l  hut.  Ke'friyt'iat ed  hlood 
was  stored  convenit'iit ly  m'ar  it.  in  a  lar^«‘  n'eh'r.  KcpiipiiK'nl  was  ucnerally 
sullicienl,  hut  motori/ed  transportation  would  have'  seive'el  time  he'e-ause  etf  the' 
extent  of  yrounel  eie'e'upie'el  hy  the'  hos|)ilal. 

All  e'asualtie’s  we'ie*  tre'ate'el  hy  a  re'yuhir  shoe'k  routine',  whie'h  ine'lueh'el 
imme'eliate'  eh’te'rminat ions  of  he'inoylohin  anel  of  the'  he'inatoe'iit  :mel  plasma 
prote'in  values  hy  the*  e-oppe'r  sidfale*  le*e'hni<|Ue'.  whie-h  was  ye'ne'iiilly  use'el  in 
the  Pae'ific  as  soon  as  it  he'e-ame  availahle*.  'I'he'se'  le'sidts  we-re  e'lite'ie'el  on  a 
mime'oe:raphe'el  foini  that  hore*  the*  patie'iit’s  name',  se'ii.-il  numhe'i-,  and  ward 
assiirnme'iit  anel  that  was  e'he*e'ke<l  in  the*  shoek  e'e'iite'r  he'fore*  it  we'iit  to  the 
ward.  If  the*  hematocrit  le'Ve'l  inelieate'el  the*  ne'e*el  for  hlooel,  the'  ce-nler  notilieal 
the  warel  ollie'e'r  anel  proviele'el  the*  prope*r  amount.  If,  howe*ve*r,  a  e-asualty 
seemeel  e'linieally  in  ne*e*el  eif  hlooel,  the*  ward  ofIie'e*r,  without  waiting  feir  the 
lahoratory  ie*sults,  |)hone*el  the*  information  to  the*  shoe-k  e'e*nte*i'.  whie  h  pretvieleel 
the*  t ransfusion. 
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I'll ; I  UK  1  17.-  .\(liiiiiiiritratioii  of  plasiiia  to  woiiiult'il  iiifaiiirymaii  on 
Okinawa,  April  llU.").  .V  <'iuarrlto  was  ofii-n  an  cssontial  pari  of 
rcsuscitat  ion. 


Ill  onli'r  to  save  tiiiu'  uiid  iivoiil  uniim'ssary  n'pi'tition  of  vi'iiipuncturos, 
('lU'li  ward  odicor  uavo  (he  shock  ciMitcr  each  mornin;^  a  consolidated  reipiisition 
for  the  estimated  Idood  and  otlier  intravenous  lluid  needs  of  all  his  patients  for 
the  next  24  hours. 

Durino;  the  fwo  .lima  and  Okinawa  campaigns,  hetween  24  Fehriiarv  and 
lo  Auirust  1114."),  tin*  shock  team  at  the  14.''th  (ieneral  llos|)ital  handled  3, "67 
patients,  who  rivcived  4.74s  pints  of  whole  hlood.  ’I'he  1(14  reactions  averaired 
4.0  per  patient  and  ii.O  |)er  transfusion.  Of  the  .■).4r2  pints  of  hlood  received, 
tH)4  had  to  he  disi  arded  hecause  of  excessive  lipoid  contimt .  clot  tint;',  overdatiii", 
and  technical  dilliiadties  of  administration. 

'I’lie  smooth  functioning  of  this  well-oriranized  shock  team  |)la.ved  an 
important  role  in  the  low  mortality  rates  achieved  in  both  the  Two  .lima  and 
the  Okinawa  campaiirns. 

( .Vi(i4|iie 

In  his  report  to  (lem'ial  Willis  on  (he  hloorl  |)rojiram  for  the  Okinawa 
launpaiLrn,  ('olom  l  Kendrick  imule  (he  followimr  comments: 

1.  <>\rr:ill  plaK  iiia:  was  prai'lical  ami  rirriaivr.  Shipimait  of  lilood  tiy  siirfacr  carriiT.s 
provided  adi(|uate  snpidics  fur  llie  iidli.-d  pliase  ui  tin-  upuraliun.  Iteefurs  and  an  ice- 
inaiuifaet  iirint:  inaeliine  un  1  .S'l'i  M  1120  maided  1  lii'  >liip  lu  a  el  .as  ,a  disl  ribnl  ion  eiailer  for 
units  adoal  and  ashore, 

2.  The  I.STilli  '.12'.)  .arrived  al  Ihe  laruel  area  wiltionl  ils  own  supply  of  hlood  Ixcause 
its  slow  spi  l'd  would  have  made  the  hlood  outd.ateil  hefore  its  .•irrivid.  It  had  to  draw  its 
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supplit's  from  otticr  ships  Ix-foro  it  ctiiild  honiii  to  fuiiftioo  as  a  <listril)iition  i-cntor,  aiul  this 
flclay,  wliicli  ma<J(‘  the  I^ST(II)  i)2i)  fJojwiHJciit  on  other  sliips,  was  resj)onsil)le  for  sonic 
(li'lay  ashon'. 

Al’H’s  and  APA's  were  stoekinl  with  varying  (piantities  of  blood  at  the  assembly 
point,  and  certain  oth<>r  ships  were  also  well  stockeil.  All  of  these  sliips  could  have  drawn 
blood,  as  they  needcfl  it,  from  b.^sTfll)  112tl,  ami  it  would  be  advisable  to  us(>  this  plan  in 
future  operations. 

4.  The  plan  called  for  AH’s  as  well  as  LST(n)  f12!l  to  act  as  distributing  centers  for 
other  ships.  The  All’s  carried  sufficient  blood  for  this  purpose,  but  no  |H‘rsonnel  had  b(>en 
designated  to  act  as  distribution  teams  or  to  keep  ade<|uate  records  of  issues  of  blood.  I.ocal 
distribution  could  be  accomplished  with  le.ss  confusion  if  some  designated  LST  acted  as  the 
other  floating  distribution  center  and  was  made  responsible  for  issues  of  blood  and  records 
of  receipts  and  distribution.  If  the  shoreline  in  a  future  ojK-ration  should  be  long,  another 
LST  could  be  designated  as  a  subdistribution  ship,  to  supply  half  of  the  beachhead,  but  not 
to  supply  other  ships.  Because  of  this  possible  necessity,  two  LST's  should  be  provided 
with  reefers  and  ice  machines.  At  Okinawa,  LST  9.51  supplied  the  III  Amphibious  Corps 
and  served  as  a  supidementary  distribution  center. 

.5.  The  blood  distribution  team  was  delayed  in  going  ashore  because  the  l'.S..'s.  Achinnr, 
on  which  it  travele<l,  sustained  bombing  damage.  Since  the  team  was  not  brought  in  on  the 
L,ST(II)  929,  it  provided  no  support  for  the  distribution  activities  on  that  ship.  Hereafter, 
team  anti  equipment  should  be  tra!is|>orted  on  the  LST  which  is  to  serve  a.s  a  distribution 
center,  or  on  one  of  the  LST’s  which  accompanies  it,  so  that  the  team  can  maintain  complete 
control  of  blood  distribution  afloat  and  ashore,  part  of  the  team  remaining  afloat  on  the  LST 
until  the  distribution  center  ashore  is  functional. 

fi.  Considerabl(!  confusion  was  caused  in  medical  installations  a.shore  by  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  where  blood  could  be  obtained.  In  future  operations,  instnictions  should  be 
given  by  each  corps  to  its  medical  installations  concerning  the  location  of  the  distribution 
center  afloat.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  blood  distribution  team  should  notify  each  shore 
j)art  of  the  location  of  the  floating  center  and  the  availability  of  blood  from  it. 

7.  The  LSTflll  929  did  not  have  facilities  for  delivery  of  blood  to  the  beach  when 
signaled  by  the  shor<‘  party. 

5.  The  ('((iiipment  brought  ashore  by  the  distribution  team  was  not  completely  adequate. 
The  ice  machine  could  not  be  use<l  because  accessory  i)arts  were  lacking.  There  was  no 
provision  for  water  for  manufacturing  ice  ami  for  removing  latent  hi'at.  Water  tanks, 
piping,  a  water  traih-r,  a  wat<T  ]nimp,  and  other  supplies  coidd  be  obtained  frojn  Island 
Command  and  NCB’s  (Navy  construction  battalions)  before  the  ceider  ashore  could  make 
its  own  ice.  In  the  meantime,  it  had  to  obtain  its  ice  from  LST(H)  929.  An  ice  machine 
with  accessory  cooling  system  should  1m;  available  for  immediate  use  in  future  ojK'rations. 

.\nother  ‘i’j-ton  fi-by-fi  truck  to  tran.sport  a  third  L50-cu.  ft.  reefer  and  a  2.50-gallon 
water  trailer  shoiihl  be  made  part  of  the  equipment  of  distribution  ti'ams. 

9.  While  a  distribution  team  prov«-d  entirely  capable  of  functioning  as  a  blood  supply 
point  under  the  supervision  of  a  hospital  corps  officer,  it  was  considered  imperative  that  a 
medical  officer  be  res|)onsibIe  for  the  pro|MT  care  and  use  of  blood.  He  could  be  in  charge 
of  th<;  team  or  attached  to  the  niedical  s«‘ction  of  the  Lauding  Force,  Commander’s  head- 
quarti’rs.  The  second  arrangement  would  be  more  desirable,  for  it  would  give  the  officer 
more  latitude  in  advising  on  the  proper  u.se  of  whole  blood. 

(’olonel  Kendrick  made  reconimendatioiis  to  cover  these  various  points 
and  also  recotnniendcd: 

I.  That  the  personnel  of  all  medical  in.stallations  assigned  to  an  amphibious  task  force 
be  instructecl  before  de|)arture  in  the  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
shock  and  the  proper  use  of  whole  blood. 
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2.  That  each  field  hosj>itaI  supporting  amphibious  operations  have  attached  to  it  four 
shock  teams,  each  consisting  of  a  medical  officer,  a  nurse,  and  two  enlisted  men.  It  would 
thus  be  possible  for  two  teams  to  be  on  duty  each  12  hours. 

TERMINATION  OF  AIRLIFT 

As  the  campaigns  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  decreased  in  intensity  and  then 
were  concluded,  the  quantity  of  whole  blood  needed  and  used  decreased  cor¬ 
respondingly.  The  blood  bank  at  Hollandia  and  the  depot  at  Biak  were  closed 
at  the  end  of  1944,  since  planning  for  the  invasion  of  Japan  was  predicated  on 
procurement  of  the  major  supply  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  639). 

The  abrupt  end  of  the  Pacific  war  on  14  August  1945  caused  an  equally 
abrupt  change  in  the  transfusion  service.  On  5  September  1945,  the  com¬ 
manding  generals  of  all  base  areas  and  commands  were  notified  by  Colonel  Dart, 
Deputy  Chief  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Western  Pacific,  that  shipments  of 
whole  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  w'ould  be  discontinued  on  or  about  15 
September  and  that  thereafter  blood  must  be  obtained  from  local  sources  (52). 
A  blood  bank  had  been  established  at  the  19th  Medical  General  Laboratory  in 
Manila  to  supply  blood  for  hospitals  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  would  begin 
to  function  on  15  September.*  Instructions  were  given  for  the  procurement  of 
blood  from  this  source.  The  dating  period  for  properly  refrigerated  blood  was 
set  at  30  days.  If  a  hospital  needed  only  small  amounts  of  blood,  it  should 
collect  it  from  local  donors.  Attention  was  called  to  the  technical  instructions 
on  the  storage  and  administration  of  blood  contained  in  Circular  Letter  No. 
38,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  USAFPAC  (U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific),  dated 
20  August  1945  (33). 

The  plan  worked  out  very  well.  After  shipments  from  the  Zone  of  Interior 
ceased,  the  blood  bank  at  the  19th  Medical  General  Laboratory  in  Manila  took 
care  of  the  initial  needs  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  supplied  the  needs  of 
all  U.S.  hospitals  in  the  Philippines  as  long  as  they  were  in  operation.  The 
absence  of  opposition  in  Japan  and  adjoining  territories  soon  relieved  the  blood 
bank  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  blood  for  the  armies  of  occupation. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

An  accurate  statistical  analysis  of  the  whole  blood  program  in  the  Pacific 
is  almost  impossible  because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  many,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  transfusions  were  given.  The  figures  to  be  cited  should  there¬ 
fore  be  viewed  as  representing  trends  correctly  but  not  accepted  as  precise  data. 

Supplies  From  the  Zone  of  Interior 

Final  figures  from  the  American  Red  Cross  show  the  following  shipments  of 
whole  blood,  group  O,  to  the  Pacific  (17): 

«  .'VlthoMKh  thp  drlsyiHi  arrival  of  the  I9th  .Modioal  (Jrnoral  Laboratory  mado  it  impossiblr  to  u,sc  It  for  blood  bank 
Durposos,  as  ha<l  h<H>n  planned.  It  served  as  a  blood  hank  In  .Manila  both  before  and  after  the  Jaimnese  surrender. 
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.4  mount* 

t9U  in  unite 

November  16  _ _  1,  667 

December _  8,  265 

ttiS 

January  - 10,575 

February  .  _ _  _  20, 576 

March  _ _ -  29,215 

April _  24,  842 

May  _ _  _ _  41, 558 

June  _ _  . .  22,  505 

July _  8,029 

August _ _  .  _  11, 604 

September  15  _  _  2, 719 


Total _  181,555 


The  wide  variations  in  the  monthly  amounts,  which  reflect  the  varying 
intensity  of  fighting,  made  for  diflSculties  in  maintaining  collection  schedules  in 
the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  estimates,  however,  is 
evident  in  the  April  1945  report  of  the  distributing  center  on  Guam  (24) :  In  that 
month,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  first  time,  to  distribute  excess  supplies  of  blood 
to  general  and  other  hospitals  in  the  bases,  instead  of  sending  it  forward  to 
combat  zones. 

Oversea  Supply  and  Distribution 

The  following  general  data,  which  are  incomplete  and  inaccurate  because 
of  the  circumstances  (p.  455),  are  available  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
blood  in  the  Pacific: 

4,260  units  (2,130  liters)  to  U.S.  Army  bases  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  Australian  Red  Cross  Blood  Transfusion  Service  between  January  1944  and 
February  1945  (p.  586). 

2,597  units  to  U.S.  bases  in  New  Guinea,  the  surrounding  islands,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  whole  blood  bank  at  the  27th  General  Hospital,  Hollandia,  New  Guinea, 
between  September  and  December  1944. 

88,728  units  to  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines  by  the  blood  distribution  center,  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  between  December  1944  and  September  1945.  All  of  this  blood  was 
received  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  via  Guam  {23,  34). 

2,145  units  to  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  blood  bank  at  the  19tb 
Medical  General  Laboratory,  Manila,  in  September  and  October  1945,  when  these  tabula- 
tions  were  concluded. 

As  the  result  of  planned  indoctrination  combined  with  the  availability  of 
preserved  whole  blood,  the  use  of  blood  in  all  forward  installations  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  increased  steadily  (35).  There  were  few  medical  officers 
who  did  not  eventually  realize  that  lost  whole  blood  can  be  replaced  only 
by  whole  blood.  The  value  of  massive  transfusions  was  also  universally  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  encounter  patients  in  rear  hospitals 
who  had  received  from  5,000  to  7,000  cc.  within  a  few  hours  after  wounding. 
The  blood  supply  was  originally  on  the  basis  of  1  pint  of  blood  per  casualty 
but  frequently  much  more  blood  was  used.  In  one  series  of  6,807  casualties 
treated  sui^ically,  10,242  units  of  blood  were  used,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war 
a  ratio  of  1.5:1  was  the  rule. 
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While  accurate  total  figures  are  not  available,  certain  comparative  statistics 
are  significant; 

The  first  report  for  U.S.  Naval  Whole  Blood  Distribution  Center  No.  1 
on  Guam,  from  19  November  to  24  December  1944  {22),  showed  that  6,480 
pints  were  received  from  the  mainland.,  of  which  5,041  pints  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  4,256  pints  to  Leyte,  288  pints  to  hospital  ships  and  Fleet  units,  48 
pints  to  the  3d  Marine  Division,  128  pints  to  the  168th  General  Hospital, 
40  pints  for  civil  emergencies  on  Guam,  191  pints  to  three  naval  base  hospitals, 
and  14  pints  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Base  Dispensary.  In  addition,  76  pints 
had  been  discarded  for  causes  not  connected  with  outdating. 

The  April  report  from  the  Guam  distribution  center  {24)  showed  5,663 
pints  of  whole  blood  on  hand  on  1  April  and  25,760  pints  received  during  the 
month  from  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount,  12,568  pints  were  distributed 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  15,916  to  the  Okinawa  operation.  By  30  April 
1945,  a  total  of  18,316  pints  of  blood  had  been  distributed  for  the  Okinawa 
operation,  of  which  5,120  pints  had  been  shipped  by  air.  The  remainder  of 
the  blood  flown  to  Guam,  mostly  in  small  amounts,  went  to  hospitals  in  the 
Marianas  and  on  Guam,  and  to  hospital  ships  and  Fleet  units.  Included  in 
the  April  distribution  was  the  blood  (535  pints)  that  went  to  hospitals  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  when  casualties  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Okinawa  operation 
proved  fewer  than  had  been  anticipated  (p,  624). 

From  L— 6  to  L+43,  approximately  25,444  pints  of  blood  were  supplied 
for  the  Okinawa  operation,  12,900  by  surface  carrier  and  the  remainder  by  air 
{31).  During  this  period,  there  were  23,681  casualties,  including  killed  in 
action,  wounded  in  action,  missing  in  action,  and  nonbattle  casualties.  The 
ratio  of  1  pint  of  blood  per  casualty  admitted  to  field  hospitals,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  Mediterranean  and  European  theaters,  was  thus  exceeded  in 
the  Okinawa  operation,  one  reason  being  the  kamikaze  suicide  bombings. 

Between  1  April  and  21  June  1945,  appro.ximately  40,000  units  of  blood 
were  received  by  the  various  hospitals  and  other  medical  installations  operating 
on  Okinawa. 

Losses 

Considering  the  circumstances  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
losses  of  blood  were  so  small.  They  were  chiefly  due  to  hemolysis,  breakage, 
failures  of  refrigeration,  and  outdating. 

Hemolysis. — ^Early  in  the  operation  of  the  airlift,  it  was  well  established 
that  bottles  of  blood  which  would  become  hemolyzed  would  be  in  that  state 
on  their  arrival  at  Guam,  where  they  could  be  screened  and  discarded  as 
necessary  (p.  607).  It  was  also  found,  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere,  that  blood 
could  undergo  considerable  movement  without  hemolysis. 

In  the  total  shipments,  excessive  hemolysis  before  the  outdating  period 
was  reached  occurred  in  less  than  5  percent  of  the  flasks.  The  single  serious 
complaint  in  respect  to  this  change  came  from  the  2d  Field  Hospital,  which, 
on  one  occasion,  found  80  percent  of  its  stock  hemolyzed.  While  the  precise 
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cause  was  never  determined,  the  most  plausible  explanation  was  a  break  in 
re  f rigera  t  ion  tecb  n  iq  ue . 

Breakage. — Breakage  was  remarkably  infrequent.  Lieutenant  Brown 
reported  no  instance  of  breakage  in  the  blood  received  at  Guam  between  25 
December  1944  and  31  March  1945,  and  Captain  Thorpe  made  the  same 
statement  in  bis  4  July  1945  report  from  the  Leyte  bank. 

Failure  of  refrigeration. — The  chief  losses  from  refrigeration  failures 
were  in  forward  hospitals  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  hospitals  in  which  the 
control  of  blood  was  not  the  responsibility  of  a  single  medical  officer  with 
training  in  this  field.  Faulty  refrigeration,  with  temperature  fluctuations 
and  storage  at  too  high  temperatures,  was  the  chief  cause  of  loss  of  blood  by 
hemolysis.  Base  units  reported  only  small  losses  because  of  incorrect  re¬ 
frigeration.  This  would  be  expected,  for  they  bad  good  refrigeratoi-s  and  e.x- 
perienced  mechanics  to  maintain  them. 

Outdating. — The  blood  that  combat  medical  units  carried  with  them  to 
the  target  always  was  loaded  at  the  latest  possible  date,  so  that  the  expiration 
date  woubl  not  be  exceeded  before  a  new  supply  could  be  flown  in;  this  was 
not  possible  until  airstrips  were  secured.  Invasion  forces  went  ashore  with 
supplies  of  blood  adequate  for  all  estimated  casualties.  Most  of  the  losses — 
many  unrecorded — probably  occurred  at  such  times.  There  was  no  alternative, 
however,  to  the  provision  of  blood  on  the  basis  of  possible  needs.  Resupply 
was  on  the  basis  of  actual  needs;  automatic  resupply  would  have  occasioned 
far  heavier  losses  than  those  that  occurred. 

The  bank  at  Leyte  was  at  first  supplied  with  blood  with  only  10  days  of 
life  remaining  in  it,  the  fresher  blood  being  given  to  Fleet  combat  teams. 
As  supply  and  demand  equalized,  the  bank  at  Leyte  was  supplied  with  fresher 
blood.  It  was  kept  stocked  at  all  times  with  3-4  days’  supply,  to  provide 
for  emergency  requests  and  to  guard  against  failure  of  supplies  because  of  bad 
flying  w’eather.  Not  much  blood  was  lost  by  outdating,  and,  according  to 
Captain  Thorpe,  there  was  never  a  time  during  the  operation  of  this  bank  that 
blood  was  not  available  for  issue. 

The  dating  period  for  all  banked  blood  in  the  Pacific,  including  the  blood 
collected  locally,  was  set  at  21  days.  There  was  some  discussion  in  the  spring 
of  1945  about  extending  the  shelf  life  to  28  days,  but  no  formal  action  was 
taken. 

The  report  of  the  center  on  Guam  for  June  1945  showed  total  losses  du? 
to  aging  in  1945  as  3.6  percent,  2.9  percent  for  the  first  quarter  and  4.3 percent 
for  the  second.  During  this  period  there  w'ere  only  three  occasions  when  supply 
and  demand  were  not  well  balanced;  in  January,  in  preparation  for  the 
Luzon  invasion;  in  April,  in  preparation  for  the  Okinawa  invasion;  and  in 
June,  when  there  was  an  unexpectedly  rapul  cutback  of  requirements  in  the 
POA  and  SWPA.  On  all  of  these  occasions,  more  blood  was  ordered  than  was 
needed  for  the  combat  forces,  but  most  of  it  was  used  in  hospitals  to  the  rear. 

The  total  losses  from  aging  were  probably  somewhat  higher  than  these 
figures  suggest  because  they  take  incomplete  account  of  losses  in  hospitals. 
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particularly  the  forward  hospitals  which  required  only  small  amounts  of  blood 
at  irregular  intervals  but  which  had  to  carry  a  stock  large  enough  for  possible 
emergencies  {36). 

The  use  of  blood  beyond  the  21-day  limit  set  was  not  recommended,  but 
the  dating  period  was  occasionally  exceeded  when  the  choice  lay  between 
outdated  blood  or  no  blood  at  all.  Lives  were  undoubtedly  saved  as  a  result. 
At  one  time,  when  the  7th  Portable  Surgical  Hospital  received  a  heavy  influx 
of  casualties,  it  used  a  considerable  amount  of  outdated  blood  with  no  reactions 
(37).  Two  casualties,  each  of  whom  received  more  than  4,000  cc.  in  a  36-hour 
period,  showed  no  ill  effects,  though  all  of  the  blood  used  was  outdated  from  14 
to  20  days  (37). 

CLINICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Indoctrination 

When  Colonel  Kendrick  reached  Hawaii  on  25  November  1944,  he  went 
on  to  Guam,  and  then,  after  discussions  there  with  Lieutenant  Brown,  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  Leyte,  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  supply  and  use  of  whole  blood 
with  medical  officers  in  General  Denit’s  office  and  with  the  Surgeon,  Sixth  U.S. 
Army.  At  this  time,  there  were  no  personnel  in  the  POA  who  had  the  overall 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  reception,  storage,  and  distribution  of  blood 
o.’  who  had  the  authority  to  undertake  these  tiisks. 

Also,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  circunistances,  there  was  no 
general  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  liberal  use  of  whole  blood  in  battle 
casualties.  One  of  Colonel  Kendrick’s  important  tasks,  and  it  was  not  a 
particularly  easy  one,  was  the  indoctrination  of  medical  officers  concerning  this 
modality.  He  had  to  convince  officers  of  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  which  had 
been  functioning  effectively  for  several  years  without  adequate  supplies  of 
whole  blood,  that  the  new  blood  program  had  a  great  deal  to  offer  them. 
Many  of  them  frankly  told  him  that  they  had  got  along  very  well  without  it 
and  him.  He  also  had  to  convince  medical  officers  in  an  army  that  had  never 
had  enough  of  anything  that  they  could  have  all  the  blood  they  needed  and 
wanted  simply  by  asking  for  it.  His  observations  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  theaters  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  could  bear  personal  testimony 
to  the  feasibility  and  advantages  of  the  plan  he  was  advocating. 

The  acceptance  of  the  blood  program  and  the  liberal  use  of  whole  blood 
that  followed  (fig.  148)  can  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  vision  and  support  of 
the  Consultant  in  Surgery,  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  Major  Glenn.  Without  his 
understanding  of  the  problem,  and  without  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  medical  personnel  in  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
difficult  than  it  was  to  support  this  Army  with  the  blood  which  it  requiiod. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of  blood 
from  the  United  States  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  management  of  shock  and 
hemorrhage  in  the  Pacific.  Up  to  that  time,  the  ratio  of  pints  of  blood  to 
casualties  had  been  about  1:10.  The  ratio  changed  to  1:1,  and  later  to  1.5:1. 
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The  comments  of  the  Surgeon,  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  were  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic.  The  use  of  plasma  in  the  restoration  of  blood  volume  in  hemorrhage 
and  shock  needed  no  comment  on  its  merits,  he  wrote,  but  if  hemorrhage  had 
occurred,  only  whole  blood  could  meet  the  situation.  Blood  had  been  used 

extensively  as  far  forward  as  battalion  aid  stations.  Given  over  a  24-hour 

period,  5,000  cc.  could  completely  change  the  appearance  and  outlook  of  a 
critically  womuled  casualty.  The  use  of  whole  blood  in  the  Luzon  campaign 
had  played  a  v('rv  significant  part  in  reducing  the  mortality  from  serious  wounds 
and  had  also  proved  that  massive  transfusions  early,  followed  by  slower 
transfusions,  w'erc  much  more  efficacious  than  plasma.  Finally,  fewer  reactions 
were  occurring  with  baid^cd  blood  than  had  occurred  with  fresh  blood  collected 
locally. 

Numerous  case  reports  w’ere  also  cited  that  showed  both  the  value  of 
whole  blood  and  the  success  of  the  indoctrination  in  its  use.  One  casualty, 
for  instance,  with  a  ruptured  arteriovenous  aneurysm  in  the  thigh,  received 

5  pints  of  blood  immediately  and  another  5  pints  over  the  next  12  hours. 

By  former  methods  of  collecting  and  administering  blood,  lie  could  not  possibly 
have  been  saved.  With  banked  blood  immediately  available,  he  was  brought 
out  of  shock,  hemorrhage  was  controlled,  reparative  surgery  was  done,  and 
both  life  and  limb  were  preserved. 

The  Luzon  Experience 

The  Luzon  experience  is  typical  of  all  later  experiences  with  whole  blood. 
In  this  campaign,  for  the  first  time,  blood  was  administered  to  all  patients 
with  sever"  and  moderately  severe  wounds  or  with  evidence  of  impending  shock, 
regardless  of  their  status  on  admission.  Those  with  no  signs  of  shock  received 
2  pints  of  blood.  Those  in  moderate  shock  received  from  4  to  6  pints,  rmi  in 
rapidly  by  gravity.  Those  in  shock  from  severe  hemorrhage  sometimes  received 
as  much  as  10  pints  in  90  minutes.  One  patient  received  17  pints  in  9  hours. 
In  severely  shocked  patients,  blood  was  often  forced  through  cannulas  into 
several  veins  at  once  by  multiple  syringes  or  by  pressure  gravity  techniques. 
After  observation  of  the  results  of  these  practices,  it  required  little  effort  to 
convince  Sixth  U.S.  Army  medical  officers  at  headquarters  or  in  the  field  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  blood  program. 

Whole  bloftd  was  used  in  chest  wounds  with  the  usual  precautions  against 
overhydration.  It  was  given  liberally  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
extremities.  Its  postoperative  use  was  foimd  to  be  an  effective  way  to  prevent 
wound  disruption.  Casualties  coming  from  forward  hospitals  often  suffered 
from  hypoproteinemia,  and  the  liberal  use  of  blood  and  plasma,  supplemented 
by  early  high-protein  feedings,  helped  to  prevent  this  complication. 

Blood  WdS  also  used  as  necessary  on  the  medical  service.  Several  patients 
with  aplastic  anemia  received  20  pints  or  more  before  evacuation. 
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Techniques  of  Administration 

Data  (‘onccrning  the  practices  used  in  the  administration  of  wliole  blood 
in  Pacific  hospitals  were  reported  in  the  ETMD  for  March  and  April  1945  (35). 
The  container  was  inverted  and  agitated  gently  until  the  cells  had  returned  to  a 
state  of  uniform  suspension  in  the  phisma.  The  blood  was  given  either  cold 
as  it  was  taken  from  the  refrigerator  or  after  it  bad  stood  at  room  temperature 
for  a  short  time;  it  was  never  warme<l  to  laxly  temperature.  When  it  was 
given  rapidl3’,  it  was  preferable  that  it  be  at  environmental  temperature. 
When  it  was  given  over  a  30-  to  90-minute  perioil,  the  temperature  seemed 
ununportant. 

The  time  re(juired  to  administer  a  ujiit  of  blood  wjjs  widely  variable. 
W’hen  pressure  was  exerted  by  use  of  the  bulb  on  a  Baumanometer  or  by  some 
other  means,  a  pint  could  be  given  in  5  to  10  minutes.  A  transfusion  could 
be  given  rapidly  umler  minimal  pressure  if  a  cannula  was  tie<l  into  the  long 
saphenous  vein.  The  intrasternal  route  was  occasionally  use<l.  When  a 
casualty  was  in  severe  shock,  two  transfusions  could  be  run  into  different  veins 
at  a  rapid  rate.  As  soon  as  bleeding  was  controlle<l  and  the  blood  pressure 
returned  to  a  satisfactory  level,  the  rate  of  u<lministration  was  decreased,  and 
the  blood  was  given  just  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the  pressure  near  that  level. 

Difficulties  originally  experienced  with  filtration  of  the  blood  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  with  ijuprovements  i/i  the  filter.  There  were  some  complaints  because 
it  was  not  possible,  with  the  sets  used,  to  see  the  blood  dripping  through  a 
glass  adapter,  but  the  objection  was  not  considerc<l  significant  when  a  filter 
was  used  which  did  not  clog. 

PLASMA 

The  story  of  plasma  in  the  Pacific  is  much  the  same  as  its  story  in  other 
theaters.  Before  whole  blood  was  available,  many  casualties  who  clearly 
needed  whole  blood  were  given  plasma;  some  received  as  much  as  10  to  14 
bottles  over  a  period  of  a  few  hours.  Once  whole  blood  became  available 
and  its  coirect  use  was  comprehemled,  plasma  was  used  on  the  proper 
indications. 

In  his  report  to  The  Surgeon  General  on  his  survey  of  bloo<l  requirements 
and  supplies  in  the  Pacific  in  July  1944,  Colonel  Kemlrick  stated  that  he  and 
Captain  Xewhouser  had  found  adequate  supplies  of  plasma  in  all  areas  (10). 
Some  of  the  packages  were  2'i  years  old,  but  plasma,  distilled  water,  and  in¬ 
travenous  equipment  were  still  intact  and  uncontaminated,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  deterioration  of  the  rubber  tubing  or  stopper.  The  few  reactions 
reported  after  plasma  transfusions  were  apparently  urticarial.  Medical 
officers  were  enthusiastic  about  tlie  change  to  the  5()0-cc.  package. 

On  land,  plasma  was  reconstituted  in  l>attaiion  aid  stations,  carried 
forward,  and  administered  as  splints  were  applied  before  the  casualty  was  moved. 
In  thick  jungle  country  such  as  on  Biak,  where  it  often  took  .S  hours  to  move  a 
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casualty  4  miles  by  litter,  the  use  of  plasma  before  ami  duriug  evacuation  was 
often  lifesaving. 

The  use  of  plasma  both  afloat  and  ashore  was  greatly  extended  by  training 
Army  and  Navy  corpsmen  to  prepare  and  administer  it  .  Aboard  ship,  naval 
medical  officers  depended  upon  these  well-trained  men  to  administer  most  of 
the  plasma  given.  The  ability  of  enlisted  men  to  master  the  intravenous 
technique  was  sometimes  underesthnated.  They  learned  readily,  and  some 
technicians,  who  had  not  been  trained,  adnunistered  plasma  for  the  first  tune 
under  fire  simply  by  following  the  instructions  on  the  container. 

The  following  instances  illustrate  the  importance  of  giving  enlisted  personnel 
such  training: 

A  seriously  w'ounded  man  lay  in  a  depression  in  the  direct  line  of  fire  of  an 
active  Japanese  niachinegun.  To  leave  him  without  treatment  would  have 
risked  his  going  into  irreversible  shock.  To  move  him  would  have  meant 
certain  casualties  for  the  litter  squad.  A  staflf  sergeant,  who  was  later  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  medal  for  bravery,  crawled  out  to  him,  dressed  his  wounds, 
splinted  a  fracture,  and  then  administered  three  units  of  plasma  to  him  by 
lying  by  his  side  and  elevating  the  bottle  of  plasma  with  one  hand  (3S) . 

Five  men  in  a  command  post  about  an  hour’s  litter  carry  from  a  battalion 
aid  station  were  seriously  wounded  by  a  short  81-mm.  mortar.  An  enlisted 
technician  on  the  spot  prepared  five  units  of  plasma,  suspended  the  bottles  by 
forked  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  had  the  last  infusion  flowing  before  the  first 
was  complete. 

Many  lives  were  saved  because  enlisted  technicians  with  supplies  of  plasma 
were  assigned  to  companies  carrying  out  flanking  attacks  in  the  jungle  and 
operating  apart  from  the  battalion. 

OTHER  REPLACEMENT  AGENTS 

Serum  albumin  was  available  in  the  Pacific  but  Captain  Newhouser  and 
Colonel  Kendrick  found  that  it  was  not  widely  used,  either  ashore  or  on  ships, 
for  several  reasons:  Many  medical  officers  had  never  heard  of  it;  the  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  favor  rapid  dissemination  of  information.  No  extensive 
educational  program  had  been  carried  out  concerning  it,  and  plasma,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  careful  indoctrination,  was  universally  available  and 
had  proved  extremely  satisfactory.  The  necessity  for  using  additional  fluid 
with  albumin  was  a  distinct  disadvantage,  for  dehydration  was  a  real  entity  in 
troops  fighting  in  the  Pacific  areas. 

Many  hours  were  spent  on  hospital  ships  and  in  other  Army  and  Navy 
installations  instructing  medical  officers  on  the  availability  and  use  of  serum 
albumin.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it  need  not  be  stored  in  refrigerators,  in 
which  it  was  being  kept  in  all  the  storehouses  visited. 

Almost  nothing  was  known  in  the  Pacific  about  immune  globulin,  fibrino¬ 
gen,  thrombin,  and  fibrin  foam. 
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All  intravenous  preparations  and  equipment  examined  were  found  in  good 
condition,  although  some  of  the  tubing  had  been  exposed  to  temperatures  from 
85°  to  110°  F.  for  18  months. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Once  the  program  to  supply  blood  to  the  Pacific  from  the  mainland  had 
been  instituted,  there  was  never  a  shortage  of  blood  in  these  areas.  At  times, 
when  the  weatlier  was  bad  and  supplies  on  hand  did  not  exceed  24-hour  require¬ 
ments,  some  concern  was  felt,  but,  as  in  the  European  theater,  the  blood  never 
failed  to  arrive  when  and  where  it  was  needed.  Had  Operation  OLYMPIC 
(p.  639)  been  carried  out  and  the  estimated  500,000  to  600,000  casualties  come  to 
pass,  there  is  little  doubt  that  sufficient  blood  would  have  been  provided  for  all 
their  needs.  In  one  operation  out  of  four,  said  the  May  1945  report  of  the 
distribution  center  at  Guam  (3&),  in  reference  to  the  early  stages  of  the  Okinawa 
operation,  "we  had  too  much  too  early  but  in  none,  including  the  other  phases 
of  the  Okinawa  operation,  to  date  did  we  ever  have  too  little  too  late.”  That 
statement  continued  true  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  experience  of  the  airlift  of  blood  to  the  Pacific  and  the  handling  and 
use  of  blood  there  proved  a  number  of  points: 

1.  That  it  is  perfectly  practical  to  collect  blood  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  and 
deliver  it  safely  to  a  theater  far  removed  from  the  point  of  origin.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  blood  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  in  cities  as  far 
inland  as  Chicago,  and  to  be  used  in  places  as  remote  from  the  point  of  collection 
as  Okinawa  within  6  days  after  it  had  been  collected. 

2.  That  a  theater  transfusion  officer,  with  his  staff,  attached  to  the  office  of 
a  theater  surgeon  and  given  the  proper  authority  and  resources,  can  keep  a 
combat  force  adequately  supplied  with  blood.  This  is  true,  however,  only  if 
the  resources  made  available  to  this  officer  include  the  staff,  personnel,  and 
equipment  necessary  to  collect,  process,  and  deliver  whole  blood  to  all  medical 
installations  in  the  theater. 

3.  That  in  dealing  with  a  commodity  such  as  blood,  which  has  only  a  brief 
life  and  which  is  easily  contaminated  and  rendered  not  only  useless  but  danger¬ 
ous,  handling  and  distribution  must  be  the  responsibility  of  medical  officers  and 
other  personnel  trained  in  this  particular  specialty.  For  the  reasons  just  stated, 
blood  cannot  be  handled  efficiently  or  safely  through  conventional  supply 
channels. 

4.  That  collection  of  blood  from  base  troops  is  necessary  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  fresh  whole  blood  in  the  event  that  transportation  from  the  Zone  of 
Interior  is  impossible  because  of  adverse  weather.  Ijocal  collections  are  also 
useful  in  buffering  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  amounts  required  from  the  Zone 
of  Interior.  It  was  very  difficult  for  the  Red  Cross  to  regulate  its  schedule  so 
as  to  bleed  no  donors  one  day  and  2,000  the  next,  and  then  to  drop  from  2,000 
to  almost  none  again  on  very  short  notice. 
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5.  That  the  delivery  of  blood  over  great  distances  and  its  distribution  to 
to  widely  dispersed  medical  units  on  separate  land  masses  require  coordination 
and  timing  of  a  high  degree.  The  experience  on  Okinawa  proved  that  in  island 
operations,  in  which  blood  must  be  carried  ashore  with  landing  forces,  it  is 
essential  that  a  trained  medical  officer,  with  experience  in  the  handling  of  blood 
be  given  the  responsibility  for  prior  planning,  for  distribution,  and  for  resupply, 
and  also  be  given  the  resources  necessary  to  discharge  his  duties.  All  the  blood 
used  at  Okinawa  came,  via  Guam,  from  the  United  States,  8,000  miles  away. 
With  the  dating  period  set  at  21  days,  it  required  careful  timing  to  guarantee 
adequate  quantities  of  blood  with  minimum  wastage  from  outdating.  That  the 
project  was  accomplished  so  successfully  was  due  to  (1)  a  highly  efficient  blood 
supply  system  extending  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  Okinawa  and  (2)  to  the 
assignment  of  a  trained  transfusion  officer  who  was  responsible  for  planning, 
supply,  and  distribution,  and  for  the  proper  clinical  use  of  the  blood  once  it 
had  reached  the  target. 

As  these  conclusions  indicate,  perhaps  the  most  essential  factor  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  a  transfusion  service  is  the  assignment  to  the  office  of  the 
theater  surgeon  of  a  trained  transfusion  officer,  whose  responsibility  is  overall 
supervision  of  the  transfusion  teams  and  liaison  between  hospitals,  teams,  and 
the  source  of  blood  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

OPERATION  OLYMPIC 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  on  Okinawa,  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  I. 
Ridgeway  Trimble,  MC,  Consultant  in  Surgery,  SWPA,  General  Denit  invited 
Colonel  Kendrick  to  Manila  to  plan  the  blood  program  for  the  invasion  of 
Japan  (Operation  OLYMPIC).  It  was  interesting  that  even  at  this  late  date, 
certain  medical  personnel  in  the  SWPA,  while  fully  recognizing  the  urgent  need 
for  whole  blood,  doubted  that  all  that  was  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  invasion 
of  Japan  could  possibly  be  supplied. 

The  essentials  of  the  plan  developed  for  Operation  OLYMPIC  were  as 
follows  (39) : 

1.  Whole  blood  would  be  flown  under  refrigeration  by  an  Army-Navy  airlift  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior  to  Guam.  All  requisitions  would  clear  through  this  center. 

2.  Acce.ssory  distribution  units  would  be  set  up  in  Manila  and  on  Leyte  and  Okinawa, 
each  to  be  operated  by  a  well-trained  and  well-equipped  distribution  team. 

3.  Initial  supplies  of  blood  would  be  provided  by  the  Manila  center.  The  center  at 
Okinawa  would  be  responsible  for  resupply  by  surface  carrier,  air,  or  both  means. 

4.  The  blood  supply  at  the  target  would  be  provided  initially  by  LST(H)’s  designated 
as  blood  distribution  centers  afloat.  As  soon  as  possible,  blood  distribution  teams  would 
be  put  ashore  at  each  of  the  target  areas. 

Detailed  descriptions  were  given  of  personnel,  equipment,  function  of  the 
centers,  and  other  matters. 
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Blood  would  be  provided  for  Operation  OLYMPIC  as  follows: 

1.  A  consultant  or  other  responsible  medical  officer  would  be  attached  to  I'SAFPAC  as 
officer-in-charRe  of  the  transfusion  service. 

2.  The  two  Army  transfusion  teams  on  duty  in  Saipan  would  be  requested  from  the 
Commanding  (Jeneral,  PO.\.  One  team  would  be  assigned  to  Manila,  to  serve  as  a  distribu¬ 
tion  team  and,  when  necessary,  as  a  blood  collecting  team.  The  other  would  serve  in 
Okinawa  as  a  collecting  team  and  would  be  prepanal  to  furnish  distribution  i)ersonnel  to  go 
forward  to  the  target  area  on  call  if  one  of  the  teams  at  that  point  should  bi'  incapacitated. 

:i.  Three  Navy  distribution  teams  woidd  be  attached  to  the  Sixth  U.S.  .\rmy,  one  to  go 
in  with  each  as.sault  force.  The.se  teams  would  be  tran.sportcd  to  the  target  on  the  LST{II)’s 
designated  as  blood  distribution  points  afloat  and  woidd  function  on  them  until  they  went 
ashore.  The  center  ashore  would  be  centrally  located,  to  supply  both  installations  ashore 
and  ships  afloat. 

4.  One  LST(II)  would  serve  as  a  blood  distribution  cimter  at  i“ach  target.  It  should  be 
provided  with  ad(‘(|uate  reefer  space  for  the  necessary  amounts  of  blood  and  should  also  be 
provided  with  an  ice  machine.  If  the  lawhliead  w(>re  wide,  each  LST(H)  might  need  to  be 
supported  iiy  other  L.s!T(H)’s  serving  as  subsidiary  blood  distribution  points,  Imt  all  blood 
should  be  obtained  from  the  designated  whole  blood  distribution  ciuiter  afloat. 

0.  Delivery  of  blood  to  individual  hospitals  would  be  a  unit  function.  If  the  LST(II) 
serving  as  th(‘  distribution  center  afloat  were  on  the  beach,  the  supply  of  blood  to  shore  units 
would  be  sinqilified.  If  it  were  offshore,  transportation  of  the  blood  should  he  by  LCV'P’s 
(landing  craft,  vehicle,  personnel)  at  the  direction  of  the  di.stribution  team  aboard  the 
LST(Il),  .\rrangements  sliould  be  made  for  flash  .signals  for  notification  of  the  nei-d  of 
blooil  on  tlie  beach. 

Blood  roquiromonts  for  the  invading;  Army  and  Marirte  troops  were 
estimated  at  1.5  pints  per  casualty  and  on  the  assumption  that  SO  percent  of  all 
casualties  arrivitijr  in  forward  hospitals  would  require  blood.  For  the  first 
15  days  of  the  invasion.  7,780  casualties  would  require  11,070  pints  of  blood. 
The  respective  cumulative  fifjures  for  the  first  80  daj's  would  be  18,000  casualties 
and  27,000  pints;  for  the  first  00  da}*s,  44,725  casualties  and  07,087  pints;  and 
for  the  first  120  days,  99,948  casualties  and  149,922  pints. 

To  insure  adequate  supplies,  enough  blood  should  be  carried  ashore 
initially  for  a  5-duy  period;  this  plan  would  require  0,000  pints  of  blood,  2,000 
pints  to  be  loaded  with  each  assault  force.  After  the  first  5  days,  resupply* 
woultl  depend  upon  placing  distribution  centers  as  close  to  the  target  as  possible, 
the  availability  of  surface  and  air  transportation,  and  maintenance  of  an  ad¬ 
equate  flow  of  blood  from  Guam  to  the  distribution  centers  at  the  target. 
Because  of  tlie  short  haul,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  utilize  the  distribution 
center  at  Okinawa  for  tlie  resupply  of  blooil  until  airstrips  were  available. 
This  center  should  be  familiar  with  the  total  blood  requirements  for  Operation 
OLYMPIC’,  aiul  requests  from  the  target  area  should  be  addressed  to  it. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  transfusion  service  should  work  out  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  blood  required,  the  dates  it  must  arriv'e,  and  the  points 
at  which  it  should  be  delivered  from  Guam.  Lieutenant  Brown  at  Guam 
should  have  this  information  at  least  12  days  before  the  blood  would  be 
needed  at  the  loading  |)oints.  This  interval  would  allow  the  centers  on  the 
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mainland  to  step  up  their  program  to  meet  requirements.  It  would  take  from 
4  to  6  days  to  accumulate  tlie  6,000  pints  of  blood  needed  for  the  first  stage  of 
the  operation. 

Critique 

The  plan  just  outlined  was  presented  to  General  Denit  in  sufficient  time  for  it 
to  be  approved  in  his  office  and  sent  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  so 
that  Maj.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC,  then  serving  as  his  special  representative 
on  blood  and  plasma  transfusions,  could  comment  on  it  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 

Major  McGraw  found  the  plan  excellent  and  noted  that  there  were  1 1 
centers  in  the  United  States  capable  of  supplying  whole  blood  at  the  rate  of 
2,300  or  more  units  per  day  6  days  a  week  (JO).  He  considered  the  plan  for  a 
consultant  at  Headquarters,  l^SAFPAU,  charged  with  the  overall  responsibility 
for  the  transfusion  service,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  program.  He  also 
emphasized  again  that  blood  distribution  must  not  be  a  function  of  Medical 
Supply  but  the  responsibility  of  blood  distribution  teams  which  were  trained 
to  handle  it. 

Major  McGraw  also  made  the  following  comments: 

1.  Blood  should  not  be  used  after  21  days.  At  tliat  time,  high-titered 
group  O  bloods  must  be  considered  dangerous  for  A,  B,  and  AB  recipients. 

2.  The  teams  assigned  to  operate  the  two  distribution  centers  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  large  enough  for  the  collection,  processing,  and  delivery  of  significant 
amounts  of  blood.  It  was  suggested  that  tliey  be  replaced  by  the  type  2 
blood  transfusion  teams  (listed  XB  under  T/O&E  S-500),  which  consisted  of  5 
officers  (2  MC,  3  SnC)  and  26  eidisted  men. 

3.  The  Navy  distribution  teams  attached  to  assault  forces  should  be  re¬ 
placed  as  soon  as  possible  by  Army  teams,  so  that  all  personnel  dealing  with 
blood  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  consultant  on  transfusion  at  Head¬ 
quarters,  USAFPAC^ 

4.  The  plan  of  making  each  hospital  responsible  for  picking  up  its  own 
blood,  by  the  aml)ulances  bringing  patients  to  hospitals,  was  considered  a 
hit-or-miss  proposition.  It  was  rec<»mmended  instejnl  that  distribution  teams 
make  regular  rounds  to  all  hospitals,  delivering  blood  as  needed  and  picking  up 
blood  nearing  its  expiration  date  for  delivery  to  more  active  units. 

These  comments  were  made  on  4  August  1945,  just  10  days  before  the 
cessation  of  active  figliting,  wliich  made  unnecessary  any  further  action  on  the 
blood  program  for  the  invasion  of  Japan.  They  were  also,  Colonel  Kendrick 
noted  later,  made  l>y  an  otficer  wliose  experience  with  the  supply  of  whole 
blood,  although  very  extensive,  di<l  not  include  tlie  ship-to-shore  operations 
required  in  the  Pacific  areas.  Colonel  Kendrick  considered  having  hospital 
ambulances  carry  tlieir  own  blood  supply  almost  the  heart  of  the  program  in 
this  sort  of  warfare  in  its  initial  stages. 
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CHINA-BURMA-INDIA  THEATER 
National  Blood  Programs 

The  first  blood  bank  in  India  was  organized  in  Calcutta,  at  the  School  of 
Tropical  Research,  in  1925  (41)-  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1939,  a  trans¬ 
fusion  service  was  set  up  here  for  the  Indian  Army,  and  another  center  was 
opened  in  Lahore.  When  Japan  entered  the  war  and  Burma  was  occupied,  the 
blood  program  was  expanded  into  most  of  the  major  Indian  cities,  to  provide 
blood  for  both  civilian  and  military  use.  All  of  these  centers  operated  under 
Government  control,  but  each  used  techniques  to  fit  the  local  situation.  When 
they  were  opened,  a  Government-sponsored  educational  program  was  launched, 
to  overcome  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  polyglot  Indian  people  about  giving 
blood. 

Blood  was  processed  into  serum  in  several  large  cities,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  dried  plasma  w'as  produced  in  Calcutta.  The  expansion  of  the  program  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  equipment  and  by  long  delays  in  procuring  it. 

China  had  no  organized  blood  or  plasma  program.  In  1943,  the  American 
Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China  undertook  the  training  of  technical  personnel 
in  a  special  donor  center  in  Chinatown  in  New  York.  The  idea  was  that  this 
group  would  be  sent  to  China,  as  a  pilot  group  to  train  other  technical  personnel, 
who  would  establish  additional  centers  to  bleed  donors  supplied  from  military 
sources.  The  plan  had  a  limited  success. 

Blood  and  Plasma  Supplies 

When  U.S.  troops  reached  India,  a  basic  supply  of  dried  plasma  was  for¬ 
warded  to  them  by  air.  Maintenance  was  on  the  basis  of  100  units  per  month 
for  each  10,000  troop  strength.  Supplies  of  plasma  were  practically  alwaj’s 
adequate,  and  it  served  the  same  useful  purpose  that  it  did  in  other  theaters. 
Unfortunately,  it  frequently  had  to  be  used  when  blood  would  have  been  more 
desirable. 

The  blood  bank  set  up  at  the  20th  General  Hospital  at  Margherita,  Assam, 
in  May  1943,  also  served  the  14th  and  73d  Evacuation  Hospitals  and  all  their 
substations  which  were  accessible  by  motor  transport  (4^).  Wet  plasma  was 
also  provided,  and  some  serum  (figs.  149  and  150).  The  blood  was  collected 
under  aseptic  precautions  by  a  semiclosed  method.  It  was  citrated  when  it  was 
to  be  used  for  whole  blood  or  plasma  but  not  wdien  it  was  intended  for  serum. 
The  blood  had  a  shelf  life  of  10  daj-s.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  plasma  was 
withdrawn  and  the  cells  were  discarded.  No  centrifuge  was  available,  so  when 
plasma  or  serum  was  to  be  processed,  separation  took  from  3  to  5  daj's.  The 
citrated  blood,  wet  plasma,  and  seruni  were  stored  in  electric  refrigerators  of 
6-cu.  ft.  capacity. 

When  blood  first  became  available,  combat  injuries  were  not  numerous, 
and  its  chief  use  was  for  patients  with  malaria  and  dj-sentery,  who  often  were 
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Pici  KK  1  0.1. — Stored  t)l()0(l  :iiid  pliisina  at  20tli  General  Hospital,  l-i’do, 
Septeiniter  l'.(4-l.  L'.S.  blood  and  pl:tsin:t  ant  on  the  right,  and  Chinese 

Itlood  on  the  left. 


ill  a  stM'ious  sttilo  of  shock,  tiiul  for  civilian-type  traumatic  injuries.  Wlien 
combat  casualties  were  tretited.  tlie  indications  for  transfusion  were  the  same 
as  in  other  Ihetiters  (fi".  lol). 

Malaria  in  Donors 

The  blood  of  every  donor,  whether  American  or  Chinese,  wtis  e.xamined  for 
malaria,  and  a  Kahn  test  was  also  perforinetl.  If  either  reaction  were  positive, 
the  donation  was  used  for  phtsma.  which  was  kept  in  the  refrisjerator  for  14 
days  before  it  was  used.  Information  tiisseminated  by  the  Indian  Medical 
Directorate  at  New  Delhi  was  to  the  efFeid  that  neither  the  storajie  of  blood  at 
low  temperatures  nor  the  addition  of  quinine  nor  Mepacrine  (ipiinacrine  hydro¬ 
chloride)  in  vitro  made  malaria-infecteil  blood  safe  for  transfusion  (43).  If 
whole  blood  had  to  be  secured  in  malarious  areas,  donors  should  be  selected 
who  had  no  history  of  frank  attacks,  who  had  had  no  recent  symptoms,  whose 
spleens  weie  not  enlar<;ed.  and  whose  thick  films  were  ne_s;ative. 
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Reactions  to,  and  Complications  of.  Blood  and 

Plasma  Transfusions 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  is  still  true  (in  1902)  that,  whonover  lar<re  numbers  of  transfusions  are 
given,  reactions  will  occur,  though  on  well-<‘ont.rolle(l  services,  they  do  not 
exceed  :i  percent.  It  is  also  still  true  that  some  deaths  will  follow  transfusions, 
though  the  number  is  smaller,  in  fact,  than  would  occur  if  transfusions  were 
withheld. 

At  the  onset  of  World  War  11,  reactions  after  transfusions  were  sufficiently 
frequent  to  alarm  even  the  most  enthusiastic  proponents  of  the  liberal  use  of 
whole  blood.*  They  were  readily  explained;  Blood  w»is  usually  (“ollected  by 
an  open  system,  and  principles  of  sterility  and  of  absolute  cleanliness  of  the 
apparatus  were  enforced  in  only  a  limited  number  of  hospitals.  Many  surgeons 
were  therefore  wary  about  using  blood  at  all.  When  it  began  to  be  used  in 
increjising  amounts  in  the  management  of  battle  casualties,  the  pendulum 
then  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  Reactions  \vere  overlooked,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  highly  erroneous  clinical  impression  grew  up  that  transfusion  w»is 
an  innocuous  procedure.  The  relatively  easy  availability  of  whole  blood  and 
its  widespread  use  brought  in  its  train  great  benefits  but  it  also  brought  in¬ 
evitable  misvise. 

As  more  experience  was  gained  and  the  risks  of  transfusion  began  to  l)e 
appreciated,  there  was  another  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  impact  of  severe 
reactions  on  persons  who  had  supposed  that  transfusion  was  without  risk  was 
magnified,  and  blood  was  sometimes  withheld  when  it  should  have  been  given. 

The  pre<'ise  incidence  of  reactions  after  transfusions  in  World  War  II  is 
not  known,  for  the  major  rea.son,  already  stated  several  times,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  many,  if  not  most,  of  them  were  given  did  not  favor  accurate 
recording.  Such  statistics  as  do  exist  arc  also  of  somewhat  dubious  accuracy, 
because  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  reaction  was  not  always  correct. 
Many  casualties  who  were  transfused  were  already  running  high  temperatures 
an<l  some  w'cre  having  chills.  Some  diagnoses  were  therefore  made  of  reactions 
which  did  not  exist,  while  some  probably  went  unrecognized. 

The  incidence  of  reactions  varied  from  hospital  to  hospital  but  invariably 
was  smallest  in  hospitals  which  practiced  routine  investigation  of  all  trans¬ 
fusion  reactions  as  soon  as  they  occurred.  A  <Titical  appraisal  of  the  findings, 

>  In  1940,  Davis  (t)  collrcted  from  the  literature  3,273  transfu!ilon.s  of  "conserved”  blood,  with  13.8  percent  of  reactions, 
lie  did  not  include  Onolnskl’s  report  on  the  use  of  fiO-  to  9May  old  Idood  in  six  cases,  wltli  five  reactions.  All  such  com¬ 
pilations,  as  Davis  noted,  ore  open  to  question  because  criteria  of  reactions  vary. 
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with  correction  of  errors,  went  far  toward  tightening  controls  and  preventing 
recurrences. 

A  listing  of  the  most  common  causes  of  transfusion  reactions  carries  in 
itself  the  method  of  preventing  them.  They  include  errors  in  typing,  hemolysis 
due  to  overaging,  physical  changes  from  failure  of  refrigeration  or  from  storage 
at  lower  or  higher  temperatures  than  the  optimum,  contamination,  and  the 
presence  of  p\Togens. 

In  hospitals  which  used  U-pe-specific  blood,  transfusion  of  incompatible 
blood  could  be  avoided  only  by  the  most  careful  attention  to  techniques  of 
blood  grouping,  crossmatching,  and  typing  of  donors  and  recipients;  the  use 
of  fresh,  avid,  high-titer  typing  sera,  free  from  contamination,  in  adequate 
quantities;  the  use  of  sufficiently  heavy  cell  suspensions;  and  the  performance 
of  the  tests  b}'  experienced  technicians.  The  plan  of  having  the  results  of 
typing  and  crossmatching  checked  and  the  tests  repeated  by  different  tech¬ 
nicians  was  well  worth  the  time  it  took.  Indeed,  many  technicians  learned  to 
develop  a  high  index  of  suspicion  when  they  observed  any  departure  from 
normal  behavior  in  blood  typing. 

Another  precaution,  when  it  was  practical,  was  to  have  the  person  who 
would  give  the  transfusion  collect  the  blood  from  the  laboratory,  start  the 
transfusion,  and  remain  with  the  patient  long  enough  to  be  reasonablj^  sure 
that  no  reaction  would  occur  or  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  blood  at  once  if  signs  and 
sjTnptoms  did  appear.  One  reason  that  this  was  a  wise  precaution  was  that 
the  amount  of  blood  given  seemed  important  in  hemolytic  reactions.  Bordley 
(2),  for  instance,  reported  that  5  patients  who  recovered  after  such  reactions 
received  an  average  of  314  cc.  of  blood,  while  10  who  died  received  an  average 
of  565  cc.  The  functional  capacity  of  the  kidney’s  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  patients  as  always,  of  course,  helped  to  determine  the  outcome. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  any  discussion  of  reactions  in  World  War  II 
is  that,  while  mass  transfusions  were  given,  mass  reactions  did  not  occur. 
The  number  of  reactions  reported,  in  fact,  was  so  small  that  generalizations 
based  on  them  seem  scarcely  valid.  This  important  consideration  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  following  pages  and  reflecting  upon  the  individual 
case  histories  presented. 

ALLERGIC  REACTIONS 

Of  the  three  varieties  of  transfusion  reactions,  allergic,  pyrogenic,  and 
hemolytic,^  allergic  reactions  were  the  most  frequent  and  the  least  serious  (3). 
The>  followed  transfusions  of  whole  blood  and  plasma  and,  occasionally,  of 
human  serum  albumin.  They  were  presumably  caused  by  a  response  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  to  allergens  in  the  blood  of  the  donor.  The  recipient  was 
sometimes  sensitive  to  what  a  nonfasting  donor  had  eaten.  Passive  transfer 


>  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  clinical  and  laboratory  material  In  this  chapter  is  taken  from  War  Department 
Technical  Bulletin  (TB  MED)  204,  24  Oct.  1945  (J). 
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of  sensitivity  was  also  possible,  the  recipient  showing  an  allergic  response  if  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  specific  allergen.  For  this  reason,  it  was  best  not 
to  use  individuals  suffering  from  major  allergies  as  donors. 

Most  allergic  reactions  took  the  form  of  urticaria,  which  readily  responded 
to  subcutaneous  administration  of  0.3-mg.  doses  of  epinephrine.  If  urticaria 
appeared,  it  was  best  to  discontinue  the  transfusion  unless  the  indications  for 
it  were  extremely  urgent. 

Serious  allergic  reactions  took  the  form  of  angioneurotic  edema  or  asthma, 
both  of  which  required  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  infusion  and  prompt 
treatment  with  epinephrine.  Edema  of  the  larynx  was  occasionally  fatal. 

It  was  a  common  experience  in  militar}^  hospitals  to  have  few  reactions 
in  the  shock  ward  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  operating  room  and  the 
recovery  ward,  after  several  transfusions  had  been  given.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  infusions  in  these  cases  was  too  short  for  the  reactions  to  be  explained 
by  the  Rh  factor,  and  a  more  reasonable  explanation  seemed  sensitization  of  the 
patients  to  t^rpe  O  blood  or  to  plasma  protein  which  might  have  undergone 
denaturization.  The  possibility  of  sensitization  of  humans  to  human  protein 
was  the  last  of  all  explanations  to  be  considered. 

PYROGENIC  REACTIONS 
Historical  Note 

When  sodium  citrate  was  suggested  as  an  anticoagulant  in  1914,  by  sev¬ 
eral  observers  at  the  same  time  (p.  218),  it  was  at  once  blamed  for  the  unde¬ 
sirable  and  often  dangerous  chills  and  fever  that  followed  direct  transfusion. 
Practical  proof  to  the  contrary  was  supplied  in  1933  by  Lewisohn,  one  of  those 
who  had  suggested  the  use  of  citrate,  and  Rosenthal  (4).  Scientific  proof 
went  considerably  further  back.  The  possible  role  of  distilled  water  in  pjTO- 
genic  reactions  was  demonstrated  in  1923  by  Seibert  (5),  who  pointed  out,  in 
her  review  of  the  literature,  that  its  febrile  potentialities  had  been  established 
by  Billroth  in  1865  and  by  Bergman  in  1869.  Hort  and  Penfold  also  made 
observations  on  contaminated  distilled  water  in  1911. 

There  were  no  chills  in  the  first  17  transfusions  given  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  in  1915,  all  by  the  same  physician,  who  paid  careful  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  apparatus  and  solutions  (6).  When  multiple  personnel  began 
to  give  blood,  there  were  numerous  reactions,  24  percent  in  one  series  of  365 
transfusions  (7).  When  transfusions  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  eight 
senior  members  of  the  house  staff,  the  reaction  rate  fell  to  13  percent. 

The  high  rate  of  reactions  after  transfusion  continued  until  Rosenthal  ad¬ 
vanced  the  theory  that  the  preparation  of  the  equipment  used  in  its  performance 
was  entirely  too  lax  and  casual.  He  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  posttrans¬ 
fusion  chills  were  caused  by  foreign  proteins  introduced  as  extraneous  matter 
in  distilled  water  or  present  in  the  tubing  or  other  apparatus  in  the  form  of 
altered  proteins  left  from  previous  intravenous  injections.  Such  matter 
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would  always  be  present  unless  the  instruments  were  cleansed  with  the  greatest 
care,  immediately  after  use,  by  competent  technicians,  in  a  central  room,  with 
no  connection  with  the  operating  room  or  any  other  part  of  the  hospital. 

Such  a  room  was  set  up,  and  the  detailed  technique  outlined  by  Rosen¬ 
thal,  including  the  use  of  triple-distilled  water,  was  instituted  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  on  1  October  1931.  The  results  inunediately  proved  his  theory. 
The  previous  year,  there  had  been  9  percent  of  chills  in  412  transfusions.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  new  setup,  although  multiple  personnel  gave  the  477 
transfusions,  there  was  1  percent  of  reactions.  In  the  6  months  before  the  new 
department  was  set  up,  the  incidence  of  chills  after  transfusion  with  citrated 
blood  was  10  percent.  In  the  first  6  months  of  the  operation  of  the  new  de¬ 
partment,  there  were  no  chills  in  154  similar  transfusions. 

Although  the  use  of  triple-distUled  water  was  not  accepted  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  Lewisohn  and  Rosenthal’s  proof,  published  in  1933  (4),  was  too  con¬ 
clusive  to  be  ignored.  Their  experience  was  always  duplicated  when  their 
technique  was  followed,  though  as  time  passed,  it  became  clear  that  the  use 
of  triple-distilled  water  was  an  unnecessary  precaution.  At  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  when  the  Research  Division  of  the 
Army  Medical  School  took  over  the  task  of  cleansing  the  equipment,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  reactions  fell  from  20  percent  to  0.5  percent.  All  rubber  tubing  was 
washed  within  an  hour  after  use,  with  distilled  water,  which  was  forced  through 
it  by  a  50-cc.  sjTinge  or  a  large  Asepto  syringe.  The  tubing  was  then  soaked 
in  5-percent  sodium  hydroxide.  The  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  not  important.  The  equipment  was  put  up  in  individual  sets  and 
autoclaved  inunediately.  The  results  here  and  elsewhere  left  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  posttransfusion  reactions  were  pyrogenic  and  were  the  result 
of  improper  cleansing  of  the  transfusion  apparatus,  particularly  the  rubber 
components. 

World  War  II  Experience 

In  World  War  II,  the  common  errors  leading  to  pyrogenic  reactions  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Insufficient  cleansing  of  the  rubber  tubing,  or  the  glass  or  metal  parts, 
or  the  entire  equipment. 

2.  Delay  in  cleansing  used  sets,  which  permitted  pyrogens  to  develop  in 
amounts  that  could  not  be  removed  by  ordinary  cleaning  techniques. 

3.  Rinsing  the  equipment  with  supposedly  pyrogen-free  water  that  had 
become  contaminated. 

4.  Allowing  properly  cleaned  and  rinsed  sets  to  stand  for  4  hours  or  more 
before  sterilization. 

The  elaborate  cleaning  technique  which  was  possible  in  civilian  hospitals 
proved  completely  impractical  in  combat  circumstances.  Transfusions  could 
never  have  been  employed  as  universally  as  they  were  if  disposable  equip¬ 
ment  had  not  been  developed  and  provided  along  with  blood  and  plasma. 
The  incidence  of  pyrogenic  reactions  was  invariably  increased  when  hospitals 
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insisted  upon  cleaninj;  tlieir  own  glassware  and  tubing  instead  of  using  the 
sterilized  sets  furnished  (8). 

The  severity  of  the  reaction  depended  upon  the  amount  of  pyrogen  infused 
ami  the  suseeptihility  of  the  patient.  Symptoms  ami  signs  might  start  at  any 
time  during  or  after  the  infusion,  hut  most  often  occurred  shortly  after  the  in¬ 
fusion  had  been  completed.  The  rea<‘tion  varied  in  severity  from  a  slight  to 
an  e.xtreme  temperature  elevation  (which  was  e.xtremely  dangerous  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  already  running  a  high  fever),  with  chills,  cyanosis,  and  prostration. 
The  temperature  usually  returned  to  normal  within  3  or  4  hours  anti  fatalities 
scarcely  ever  occurred. 

The  prophylaxis  of  pyrogenic  reactions  was  the  use  of  properly  cleaned 
transfusion  sets,  or,  better,  the  ust?  of  disposable  equipment.  The  treatment 
was  immediate  termination  of  tlie  transfusion,  for  the  principal  reason  that  the 
initial  clinical  manifestations  of  serious  hemolytic  reactions  from  the  trans¬ 
fusion  of  incompatible  blood  could  not  he  differentiated  from  simple  pyrogenic 
reactions.  Another  reason  was,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  the  outcome  of 
the  reaction  depended  upon  the  amount  of  pyrogenic  substances  introduced 
into  the  bloodstream. 


HEMOLYTIC  REACTIONS 

In  1942,  Kilduffe  and  DeBakey  (9)  collected  from  the  literature  43,284 
transfusions,  with  80  hemolytic  reactions  (0.18  percent)  and  45  deaths  (0.14 
percent).  Hemolytic  shock  was  the  caust*  of  death  in  32  of  the  45  fatal  cases. 
The  figures  leave  no  doubt  that  incompatibility  reactions  are  the  chief  cause  of 
death  after  transfusion  and  vindicate  the  dcvision  to  use  only  O  blood  in  the 
massive  transfusion  programs  set  up  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  European 
Theaters  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  and  the  Pacific  areas  in  World  War  II. 

At  the  en<l  of  the  war,  as  the  result  of  prewar  knowledge  and  wartime 
e.xperience,  the  causes  of  hemolytic  reactions  could  be  listed  as  intrav'ascular 
hemolysis  of  incompatible  donor  cells,  whether  intergroup  (A,  B,  O)  or  intra¬ 
group  (Rh);  intravascular  hemolysis  of  recipient  cells;  intravascular  hemolysis 
of  compatible  donor  cells;  and  transfusion  of  hemolyzed  blood. 

Hemolytic  reactions,  although  relatively  infrequent,  were  always  serious, 
and  were  always  potentially  lethal.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  deaths  classified  as  caused  by  transfusions  in  World  War  II  were 
the  result  of  the  wound  itself  or  of  other  causes  not  related  to  the  ust'  of  whole 
blood. 


Reactions  Due  to  Incompatibility 

Clinical  manifestations. — The  reaction  to  transfusion  with  incompatible 
blood  varied  from  patient  to  patient,  perhaps  depending  upon  the  agglutinin 
titer  of  the  recipient’s  plasma.  One  patient  might  receive  500  cc.  of  incom¬ 
patible  blood  and  have  no  manifest  reaction  while  another  might  have  a  st'vere 
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reaction  after  only  20  to  50  cc.  had  been  given.  As  a  rule,  symptoms  appeared 
after  100  to  200  cc.  had  been  given. 

There  were  two  clinical  components  of  the  reaction,  the  immediate  hemo¬ 
lytic  crisis  and  the  later  renal  complications: 

The  initial  clinical  manifestations  (hemolytic  crisis)  usually  consisted  of  a 
severe  chill;  pain  in  the  lower  back;  a  sense  of  substernal  oppression;  and,  some¬ 
times,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  involuntary  micturition  and  defecation.  After 
an  initial  rise  of  blood  pressure,  a  state  of  shock  might  supervene,  with  extreme 
hypotension  and  a  weak,  fast  pulse.  After  the  chill,  the  temperature  might 
rise  to  105°  F.  Sometimes  bleeding  occurred  from  needle  puncture  wounds  or 
other  e.xposed  capillaries. 

As  a  rule,  the  patient  recovered  from  the  initial  reaction,  though  transfusions 
of  plasma  or  compatible  blood  might  be  required,  and  often,  in  a  few  hours,  he 
seemed  completely  well. 

The  first  urine  passed  after  the  reaction  was  dark  brownish-red,  was  posi¬ 
tive  for  protein,  and  contained  a  few  red  blood  cells  and  a  fair  number  of  pig¬ 
mented  casts.  The  benzidine  test  was  also  positive. 

The  initial  reaction  was  seldom  fatal,  but  after  recovery  from  it,  a  number 
of  possibilities  might  come  to  pass; 

1.  There  might  be  no  further  signs  or  symptoms  other  than  a  transient 
bilirubinemia. 

2.  There  might  be  transient  oliguria,  with  nitrogen  retention,  the  excre¬ 
tion  of  large  quantities  of  urine,  and  then  recovery. 

3.  There  might  be  persistent  oliguria,  with  increasing  nitrogen  retention, 
and  death  in  uremia. 

4.  There  might  be  oliguria  leading  to  complete  anuria,  or  there  might  be 
complete  anuria  from  the  onset  of  the  reaction.  In  either  event,  fatal  uremia 
usually  occurred,  although  a  few  patients  recovered  after  diuresis.  An  occa¬ 
sional  patient  continued  to  retain  nitrogen  even  after  diuresis  and  died  in 
memia. 

Death  from  renal  failure  usually  occurred  in  4  to  10  days.  If  the  patient 
had  received  less  than  250  cc.  of  incompatible  blood,  the  chance  for  recovery 
was  usually  good.  If  he  had  received  500  cc.  or  more,  the  prognosis  was  gen¬ 
erally  poor. 

Pathologic  process. — The  characteristic  autopsy  findings  in  a  death  follow¬ 
ing  the  transfusion  of  incompatible  blood  were  limited  to  the  kidneys.  E.xcept 
for  some  swelling,  there  were  no  pathognomonic  gross  lesions.  The  most 
striking  microscopic  observation  was  the  presence,  within  the  renal  tubules,  of 
pigmented  casts  consisting  of  hemoglobin  or  degradation  products  of  hemo¬ 
globin,  though  mechanical  occlusion  of  the  tubules  by  hemoglobin  casts  was  not 
believed  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  the  fatality.  Characteristically,  the  casts 
occurred  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  tubules;  namely,  the  ascending  limbs 
of  Henle,  the  distal  convoluted  tubules,  and  the  collecting  tubules.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  casts  was  irregular  but  not  diffuse,  and  frequently  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  tubules  were  involved. 
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Less  conspicuous  than  the  changes  just  described,  but  probably  more  im¬ 
portant,  were  the  degenerative,  sometimes  necrotic,  changes  in  the  tubular 
epithelium  of  relativ'ely  short  segments  of  the  ascending  limbs  of  Henle  and  the 
distal  tubules.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  severely  damaged  segments, 
the  interstitial  tissue  often  exhibited  an  inflammatory  reaction,  with  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  small  round  cells. 

The  changes  in  the  tubules  and  their  supporting  stroma  were  usually  most 
evident  in  the  zone  between  the  cortex  and  the  medulla.  The  glomeruli  and 
the  proximal  tubules;  that  is,  the  upper  portion  of  the  nephron,  were  usually 
normal. 

Pathogenesis. — A  comprehensive  clinical  and  experimental  study  of 
hemoglobinuric  nephrosis  in  traumatic  shock  by  Mallory  (10)  (formerly  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  MC),  in  1947,  eliminated  a  number  of  theories  of  causation. 
Fatal  renal  insufficiency  was  not  produced  by  the  intravenous  injection  of 
hemoglobin.  Precipitation  did  not  occur  in  the  presence  of  either  acid  or 
alkaline  urine.  The  Van  Slyke  kidney  could  not  be  reproduced  experimentally, 
but  when  renal  ischemia  was  produced,  changes  were  observed  ranging  up  to 
necrosis  of  proximal  tubules,  though  no  significant  changes  occurred  in  the 
lower  nephron.  Experimental  pigment-formation  could  not  be  produced, 
and  there  was  no  proof  of  a  responsible  toxic  factor. 

In  Mallory’s  study  of  60  fatal  cases  of  battle  injury,  pigment  excretion 
was  found  in  all  the  casualties,  the  amount  of  pigment  nephropathy  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  injury.  The  evidence  suggested 
that,  while  renal  insufficiency  preceded  all  structural  changes,  it  did  not  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  absence  of  pigment  nephropathy.  It  was  the  lower  nephron, 
Mallory  pointed  out,  not  the  upper,  in  which  anatomic  changes  were  present 
in  the  presumed  posttransfusion  kidney.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  therefore, 
and  afterward,  the  posttransfusion  kidney  remained  an  unsolved  problem. 

Diagnosis.— The  clinical  and  pathologic  picture  just  described,  while 
it  might  be  caused  by  a  transfusion  of  incompatible  blood,  might  also  be  caused 
by  a  variety  of  other  conditions,  including  shock,  crushing  injuries,  burns, 
sulfonamide  therapy,  and  possibly  various  combinations  of  these  conditions. 
The  renal  involvement  that  followed  all  of  them  could  not  usually  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  that  resulting  from  the  transfusion  of  incompatible  blood, 
and  no  doubt  a  number  of  deaths  were  charged  to  hemolytic  reactions  when 
they  were  really  due  to  some  one  of  these  other  causes. 

The  following  test,  devised  by  the  serology  section  of  the  15th  Medical 
General  Laboratory  to  differentiate  hemolytic  from  nonhemolytic  reactions 
(II),  came  into  ratlier  wide  use:  Blood  serum,  drawn  about  15  minutes  after 
the  clinical  reaction,  was  compared  with  the  serum  taken  for  crossmatching 
before  the  transfusion.  The  presence  or  absence  of  hemolysis  in  the  post¬ 
transfusion  specimen  was  compared  with  the  same  phenomena  in  the  pre¬ 
transfusion  specimen. 

This  simple  method  proved  very  useful  in  indicating  whether  the  reaction 
was  hemolytic  and  required  a  complete  investigation,  or  was  allergic  and  re- 
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qiiired  a  recheck  of  the  patient’s  history,  or  was  pyrogenic  and  required  an 
investigation  of  the  technique  of  preparing  apparatus  and  distilled  water. 

If  the  posttransfusion  sample  contained  free  hemoglobin  or  bilirubin, 
additional  investigation  was  required.  Another  sample  was  withdrawn  about 
4  hours  after  the  reaction  and  tested  for  bilirubin.  If  it  was  present,  a  search 
for  the  cause  was  made: 

1.  The  blood  groups  of  the  recipient  and  the  donor  were  rechecked. 

2.  Crossmatching  tests  were  rechecked. 

3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  hemolysis  was  determined  by  centrifuging  a  specimen 
from  the  donor  bottle. 

4.  The  Rh  types  of  the  recipient  and  the  donor  were  checked.  A  recently  transfused 
Rh-negative  patient  might  show  a  few  Rh-positive  cells,  and  this  possibility  always  had  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

5.  If  the  recipient  was  Rh-  negative,  the  pretranstusion  sample  of  serum  was  tested  for 
the  presence  of  anti-Rh  agglutinins. 

6.  If  the  donor  was  group  A,  B,  or  AB  and  had  received  group  O  blood,  his  serum  was 
titered  against  the  recipient  cells. 

Treatment. — The  immediate  treatment  of  hemolytic  crisis  was  stopping 
the  transfusion  at  the  first  sign  of  any  adverse  reaction.  Plasma  was  used 
if  shock  was  present. 

The  mechanism  of  renal  failure,  as  just  stated,  was  never  clarified  during 
the  war,  and  its  treatment  therefore  remained  entirely  empirical.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  any  single  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  methods:  alkalini- 
zation,  splanchnic  block,  decapsulation  of  the  kidney,  blood  and  plasma 
transfusions,  and  regulation  of  the  fluid  and  salt  balance.  All  of  these  methods 
were  empirical,  and  none  of  them  was  successful  in  any  significant  number 
of  cases.  Fluid  regulation,  it  should  be  emphasized,  was  always  an  individual 
matter,  for  which  no  general  rules  could  be  stated. 

Reactions  Due  to  Intravascular  Hemolysis  of  Recipient’s  Cells 

Intravascular  hemolysis  of  the  recipient's  cells  could  be  caused  by  the 
accidental  administration  of  distilled  water  and  by  the  use  of  high-titer  group 
O  blood  for  A,  B,  and  AB  recipients. 

At  the  Conference  on  Shock  and  Transfusion  on  25  May  1945  {12),  Maj. 
(later  Lt.  Col.)  Charles  P.  Emerson,  MC,  described  a  type  of  reaction  in  which 
the  presence  of  incompatible  isoagglutinins  in  high-titer  blood  was  manifested 
by  chills,  fever,  hemoglobinemia,  and  a  rather  persistent  biliriibinemia. 
Destruction  of  red  blood  cells  by  group  O  blood  was  first  demonstrated  in  a 
group  A  patient  with  severe  leptospirosis,  who  was  given  a  large  amount  of 
plasma  for  4  or  5  days  and  then  a  series  of  0-blood  transfusions  for  rapid, 
progressive  anemia.  Wlien  the  transfusions  were  over,  every  one  of  his  own 
cells  had  been  replaced  by  transfused  cells,  but  apparently  not  to  his  detri¬ 
ment,  for  he  survived.  The  observations  in  this  case  confirmed  Ashby’s 
{13)  earlier  studies,  which  showed  surprisingly  large  destruction  of  recipient 
cells.  Shnilar  observations  were  made  in  five  patients  with  sev'ere  burns. 
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one  of  whom  died  on  tiie  fourth  day.  had  received  large  amounts  of  plasma. 
An  ante  mortem  Ashby  count  in  the  fatal  case  showed  that  96  percent  of  this 
patient’s  red  blood  cells  had  been  replaced  by  transfused  cells. 

Major  Emerson’s  investigation  also  showed  that  the  increased  fragility  of 
recipient  cells  frequently  noted  after  transfusion  was  particularly  marked  after 
injection  of  high-titer  O  blood  and  after  repeated  transfusions  of  O  blood  or 
pooled  plasma  {14)-  In  discussing  these  observations,  Brigadier  Lionel  E.  H. 
Whitby,  RAMC,  stated  that  the  fragility  curve  is  always  increased  after  severe 
burns,  because  of  the  external  heat  applied  to  the  cells  as  they  pass  through 
the  burned  area.  The  affected  cells  continue  to  be  destroyed  for  many  days 
thereafter.  Major  Emerson  found  it  hard  to  believe  that,  if  the  patient  were 
to  survive,  traumatized  red  cells  resulting  from  a  burn  could  possibly  involve 
an  enormously  high  proportion  of  his  blood. 

Since  the  technique  of  titration  varied  from  laboratory  to  laboratory',  no 
specific  general  rulings  were  made  as  to  the  upper  limit  of  agglutinin  titer 
compatible  with  safety.  It  was  simply  recommended  that  some  technique  be 
selected  which  would  label  all  group  O  blood  as  having  a  high  agglutinin  content. 
It  was  thought  unlikely  that  such  a  proportion  would  be  potentially  dangerous, 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  casualties  received  multiple  transfusions, 
it  was  also  thought  that  the  titer  for  universal  donor  blood  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible. 

Reactions  Due  to  Intravascular  Hemolysis  of  Compatible  Donor  Cells 

Hemolysis  of  compatible  donor  cells  could  occur  promptly  after  transfusion 
with  blood  which  had  been  improperly  handled;  that  is,  it  was  overage  or  it 
had  been  stored  at  incorrect  temperatures.  Lhiless  the  blood  showed  definite 
in  vitro  hemolysis,  results  were  seldom  serious  and  there  were  often  no  subjec¬ 
tive  symptoms,  though  the  transfusion  was  obviously  of  little  benefit.  When 
the  transfused  blood  was  promptly  broken  down,  there  would  be  free  hemo¬ 
globin  in  the  serum,  which  would  shortly  be  converted  to  bilirubin,  and  clinical 
jaundice  might  be  evident. 

Hemoglobinemia  might  be  expected  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
kidneys  of  a  patient  in  shock,  and  fatal  anuria  was  reported  after  the  trans¬ 
fusion  of  hemolyzed  blood. 

The  proper  care  of  preserved  blood  and  its  careful  examination  before  use 
were  all  that  was  necessary  to  prevent  these  results. 

European  Theater 

When  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Robert  C.  Hardin,  MC,  visited  various  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  European  theater  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1944,  he 
found  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  concerning  transfusion  reactions  and 
a  great  many  untenable  theories,  which  were  little  more  than  clinical  impres¬ 
sions  {16).  Furthermore,  fatalities  were  being  attributed  to  transfusions  for 
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no  better  reason  than  that  the  patient  had  been  given  blood.  It  was  not  realized 
that  a  hemolytic  transfusion  reaction  cannot  be  diagnosed  by  tissue  study, 
nor  was  it  realized  that  intravascular  hemolysis  of  incompatible  blood  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  hemoglobinuric  nephrosis.  In  sliort,  the  reasoning  was  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  variety — the  patient  had  a  transfusion; 
the  patient  died;  therefore,  his  death  was  due  to  the  transfusion. 

Studies  in  the  European  theater  corroborated  those  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  and  confirmed  the  highly  dubious  role  of  transfusion  in  the  etiology  of 
lower  nephron  nephrosis  (16).  In  an  investigation  of  a  number  of  reports  of 
autopsies  performed  at  the  91st  Evacuation  Hospital,  Major  Emerson  found 
cause  to  doubt  the  anatomic  diagnoses  of  hemoglobinuric  nephrosis.  He 
thought  that  the  renal  changes  demonstrated  might  well  be  due  to  prolonged 
impairment  of  tlie  renal  blood  flow,  as  the  result  of  severe,  long  continued, 
hypotension.  The  renal  ano.xia  was  probably  further  enhanced  by  the  severe 
anemia  induced  by  massive  plasma  transfusions;  by  ano.xia  resulting  from 
impaired  pulmonary  ventilation;  and,  quite  possibly,  by  diffuse  intravascular 
agglutination  resulting  from  the  injection  of  isoagglutinins,  although  this  factor 
could  not  be  properly  evaluated,  since  the  patients’  blood  groups  were  seldom 
noted  on  their  records. 

Most  of  these  patients  had  been  treated  for  oligemic  shock.  Their  hypo¬ 
tension  had  been  prolonged.  They  had  exliibited  temporary  oliguria  and 
albuminuria;  reduction  of  the  urinary  pH;  and,  in  an  occasional  case,  excretion 
of  red  blood  cells  and  casts.  In  all  but  two  cases,  which  ended  fatally,  these 
findings  were  transitory,  clearing  within  24  to  48  hours  after  restoration  of  the 
arterial  pressure. 

Case  1. — In  the  first  fatal  case,  the  casualty,  in  addition  to  multiple  intestinal  per¬ 
forations,  had  required  nephrectomy  for  a  severe  lacerating  renal  wound.  He  had  been  in 
a  state  of  oligemic  shock  for  8  hours  and  had  received  4,000  cc.  of  O  blood  during  his  first 
10  hours  of  hospitalization.  He  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

Case  2. — The  second  patient  had  multiple  sucking  wounds  of  the  chest  with  severe 
intrapulmonary  hemorrhage.  He  had  been  in  severe  shock,  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage, 
anoxia,  and  marked  oligemia,  for  30  hours.  His  blood  group  was  A,  and  he  had  received 
4,000  cc.  of  O  blood  during  the  first  24  hours  of  hospitalization.  He  died  on  the  ninth  day. 

Clinically,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  transfusion  reaction  in  either  case,  and 
the  Ashby  count  indicated  no  unusual  degree  of  hemolysis  of  recipient  cells. 
The  second  patient  developed  severe  hypertension  on  the  sixth  day.  Both 
patients  exhibited  oliguria  progressing  to  anuria  and  uremia. 

In  the  first  case,  necropsy  showed  eosinophilic  granular  casts  of  the  distal 
portion  of  the  nephrons  of  the  remaining  kidney,  which  was  edematous.  The 
diagnosis  of  hemoglobinuric  nephrosis  was  consistent  with  the  pathologic 
picture  described  by  Mallory.  In  the  second  case,  there  were  also  hemoglobin 
casts  in  the  renal  tubules.  It  was  Major  Emerson’s  opinion  that  these  post 
mortem  findings,  even  though  hemoglobinuria  was  not  demonstrated  during 
life,  might  be  explained  by  diffusion  of  small  amounts  of  hemoglobin  through 
the  glomeruli  of  ischemic  kidneys.  Once  the  hemoglobin  had  gained  entrance 
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to  the  tubules,  either  insufficient  reabsorption  of  water  might  occur,  or  the 
filtration  pressure  of  the  urine  might  be  so  inadequate  that  any  casts  that 
formed  could  not  be  dislodged.  The  benzidine  test,  in  contrast  to  its  efficacy 
in  other  biologic  fluids,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  detection  of  minute 
amounts  of  hemoglobin  in  the  urine,  and  small  amounts  might  be  regularly 
overlooked.  The  free  hemoglobin  from  which  these  casts  were  derived  could 
be  either  free  hemoglobin  in  the  transfused  blood  or  hemoglobin  derived  from  the 
patient’s  own  red  cells  hemolj’zed  by  injected  incompatible  isoagglutinins.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  concentration  required  to  free  plasma  hemoglobin  might  be 
much  lower  than  was  ordinarily  conceived. 

Thus  in  the  European  theater,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  lower 
nephron  nephrosis  .’emained  an  unsolved  problem  at  the  end  of  the  war.  From 
the  standpoint  of  this  volume,  the  important  consideration  is  the  multiple 
causes  other  than  transfusion  which  could  give  rise  to  what  was  erroneously 
called  by  many  observers  the  posttransfusion  or  the  transfusion  kidney. 

SPECIAL  THEATER  EXPERIENCES 
Mediterranean  Theater 

There  are  no  accurate  reports  of  the  reaction  rate  in  transfusions  accom¬ 
plished  with  blood  from  the  bank  at  Naples.  An  overall  rate  would  be  of  little 
significance  as  an  index  of  the  suitability  of  the  blood  provided ;  Each  hospital 
in  the  theater  prepared  its  own  recipient  sets,  and  the  bank,  while  it  distributed 
instructions  for  their  proper  cleaning  and  preparation,  had  no  control  over  the 
procedures.  The  incidence  of  reactions  therefore  varied  from  hospital  to 
hospital  and  was  related  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  sets  were  cleaned  and 
sterilized  {17). 

Only  once  was  there  any  serious  question  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
bank  blood.  This  was  in  May  1945,  when  a  shipment  of  blood,  all  from  one 
bleeding  center,  resulted  in  18  febrile  reactions  in  three  separate  hospitals. 
Four  of  the  patients  died,  but  in  only  two  cases  was  the  transfusion  considered 
the  direct  cause.  Bacterial  examination  of  two  bottles  from  this  shipment 
revealed  psychrophilic  organisms  which  had  probably  gained  entrance  to  the 
blood  because  of  incorrectly  sterilized  donor  sets.  There  were  no  other  deaths 
and  no  febrile  reactions  attributable  to  the  blood  itself,  though  78,329  units 
had  been  distributed  u^y  to  the  time  of  this  survey  (October  1944)  {17). 

In  1943,  a  number  of  febrile  reactions  at  the  91st  Evacuation  Hospital  were 
attributable  to  the  extreme  difficulty  e.xperienced  in  cleansing  the  filters  of  the 
recipient  sets  {18).  Aside  from  the  risk  of  reactions,  the  blood  would  not  run 
through  the  filters.  Facilities  for  proper  cleansing  of  transfusion  equipment 
were  not  available  in  forward  hospitals,  and,  at  this  hospital,  as  at  many  others, 
it  had  to  be  cleaned  and  sterilized  in  the  operating  room.  None  of  the  re¬ 
actions  was  serious,  and  no  hemolytic  reactions  occurred. 
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British  transfusion  units  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  inelu<led  one  set  of 
sterile  equipment  with  each  two  bottles  ot  blood  intended  for  forward  hospitals. 
DisposMble  equipment  from  the  Zofje  of  Interior  wjis  received  in  the  theater  too 
late  to  be  useful.  It  would  have  been  hijjbly  desirable,  and  some  reactions 
could  have  been  avoided,  if  the  Naples  bank  had  been  able  to  prepare  trans¬ 
fusion  equipment  to  be  supplied  with  the  blood,  but  neither  equipment  nor 
personnel  were  in  the  theater  in  sufficient  supply  to  permit  such  a  plan. 

European  Theater 

To  clarify  tlie  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  medical  officers  about 
transfusion  reactions  and  the  so-called  transfusion  kidney.  Administrative 
Memorandum  No.  150  was  issued  on  27  November  1044,  from  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surfjeon,  Ileadciuartei’s,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army  [10). 
In  this  memorandum,  it  was  frankly  admitted  that,  because  of  the  enormous 
number  of  transfusions  beinjr  given  in  the  theater,  a  certain  number  of  reactions 
were  inevitable.  Allergic,  pNTOgenic,  and  hemolytic  reactions  were  described, 
and  their  prevention  and  treatment  were  outlined. 

In  this  same  memorandum,  all  hospitals  in  the  theater  were  instructe<l  to 
submit  weekly  reports  to  (he  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  the  data  to  include 
the  number  of  transfusions  given;  the  number  of  reactions  and  thoir  classifica- 
tiotj;  and,  for  each  reaction,  the  type  of  blood,  its  source,  its  age,  and  the  source 
of  tl»e  giving  set  (disposable,  or  prepared  locally). 

By  50  December  1944,  :i,741  transfusions  had  been  reported,  with  188 
reactions  of  all  types.  Major  Hardin  consulered  that  the  inciden<*e  of  pyrogenic 
reactions,  11.7  percetd,  and  of  hemolytic  reactions,  0.48  percent,  was  too  high. 
The  incidence  of  hemolytic  reactions,  however,  was  probably  less  than  stated 
because  deaths  were  being  signed  out  Jis  hemoglobinuric  nephroses  when  (he 
blood  given  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  complication  or  the  death.  Many  of 
the  casualties,  in  fact,  had  been  anuric  before  they  received  any  blood. 

Special  studies  of  tlie  reports  submitted  by  liospitals  in  the  theater  and 
analyzed  by  Major  Hardin  and  several  of  his  associates  are  presentetl  in  tables 
28-:il  (lo).  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  analysis  is  contained 
in  table  Ill,  which  indicates  tlie  responsibility  of  poor  preparation  of  locally 
prepared  sets  in  the  incidence  of  pyrogenic  reactions. 

One  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  tliscrepancies  in  the  reaction  rates 
rep()rte<l  by  hospitals  in  different  echelons  of  medical  care.  The  first  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  rate  in  rear  hospitals  is  multiple  transfusions  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Rh  sensitivity.  Patients  transfused  in  forward  hospitals  on  one  day 
were  often  transfused  again  10  to  14  days  later,  in  general  hospitals  in  the  rear. 
The  possibility  of  producing  Rh  sensitivity  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  blood 
whose  Rh  type  was  not  known  was  suddenly  real,  and  subsequent  transfusion 
provided  the  opportunity  for  tlie  sensitivity  to  become  manifest. 

A  simpler  explanation,  however,  is  available  for  the  low  reporteil  incidence 
of  reactions  in  forward  hospitals,  that  in  a  field  or  evacuation  hospital,  during 
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Table  28. — Reactions  to  blood  transfusions  infield  hospitals  over  17-week  period  in  the  European 

Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army  ‘ 


Weekly  periods 

Transfusions 

Reactions 

Reactions 

Ciassification 

Ailergic 

PjTogenic 

Hemolytic 

Number 

Aumber 

Percent 

A'umber 

Number 

Number 

1. . . 

253 

2 

0.  79 

2 

2 _ _ _ 

742 

18 

2.42 

1 

16 

1 

3 _ _ - 

579 

9 

1.  55 

8 

1 

4.. _  _ 

939 

5 

.  53 

2 

3 

5 _ _ _ 

1,  233 

26 

2.  11 

7 

16 

3 

6 . . . 

1,  307 

18 

1.  38 

3 

15 

7 _ _ __ 

r,  104 

15 

1.  36 

3 

11 

1 

8 _ 

1,  304 

27 

2.  01 

6 

20 

1 

« 

907 

18 

1.  98 

18 

1,  043 

8 

.  77 

1 

7 

11 _ _ _ 

929 

16 

1.  72 

5 

9 

2 

12 . . . 

1,  039 

7 

.  67 

2 

5 

13 . . 

l’  101 

18 

1.  63 

7 

9 

2 

14 . - . 

1,  111 

14 

1.  26 

3 

11 

15 . 

1,  494 

5 

.  34 

4 

1 

16 . 

1,  228 

15 

1.  22 

10 

5 

17 . . 

803 

1 

.  12 

1 

Total . . 

17,  769 

224 

1.  26 

52 

160 

•  There  were  six  deaths  In  the  12  hemolytic  reactions. 


a  rush  of  casualties,  mild  reactions  were  often  overlooked  and  only  the  most 
severe  reactions  were  noted,  let  alone  recorded.  In  general  and  station  hos¬ 
pitals,  with  larger  staffs  and  less  pressiu’e,  more  accurate  observation  and 
recording  were  possible. 

The  figures  in  these  tables  cannot  be  accepted  unequivocally,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned,  but  the  collection  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  to  check  upon  the  operations  of  blood  banks  and  to  build  a  basis  for 
further  investigeion.  One  important  thing  that  was  learned  was  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  accept  reports  of  reactions  based  on  less  than  500  transfusions 
and  that  a  minimum  of  1,000  transfusions  was  necessary  for  conclusions  of 
any  validity. 

In  his  report  of  his  trip  to  the  European  theater  in  January  1945,  Capt. 
John  Elliott,  SnC,  reported  Major  Hardin’s  emphatic  belief  that  the  reaction 
rate  from  blood  flown  from  the  United  States  was  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  blood  collected  locally  in  the  theater  {20).  Up  to  that  time,  18,460 
transfusions  had  been  given  with  643  reactions,  3.5  percent.  Blood  collected 
locally  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the  reactions  but  for  only  10  percent  of  the 
transfusions.  Blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  accounted  for  about  28  percent 
of  the  reactions  but  for  about  60  percent  of  the  transfusions.  Blood  from  the 
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Table  29. — Reactions  to  blood  transfusions  in  evacuation  hospitals  over  gO~taeek  period  in 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army  ‘ 


Weekly  periods 

Transfusions 

Reactions 

, 

Reactions 

Allergic 

Ciassiflcation* 

Pyrogenic 

Heniolj’tic 

Number 

Number 

PereetU 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1 _ 

761 

36 

4.  72 

12 

17 

7 

2 _ 

1,060 

40 

3.  77 

5 

27 

8 

3 _ 

1,372 

33 

2.  40 

3 

29 

1 

4.. . . 

1,878 

32 

1.  70 

5 

24 

3 

5 _ 

2,  400 

47 

1.  95 

9 

32 

6 

6 _ 

1,545 

37 

2.  43 

12 

23 

2 

7__  _ 

1,909 

31 

1.  62 

12 

15 

4 

8 _ _ _ 

1,  101 

27 

2.  45 

10 

14 

3 

9 _ 

807 

17 

2.  11 

3 

13 

1 

10 _ 

1,210 

51 

4  21 

2 

39 

9 

11 _ 

817 

33 

4.04 

4 

22 

5 

12- . . . 

1,  063 

21 

1.97 

4 

16 

1 

13 _ _ 

1,316 

33 

2.  51 

4 

25 

2 

14 . 

1,  338 

12 

.  89 

4 

5 

15 . . . 

1,  800 

2 

.  11 

2 

16 . . . 

1,  306 

19 

1.  43 

3 

16 

17 . 

l’  095 

11 

1.  00 

2 

9 

18 . 

778 

10 

1.  28 

4 

6 

19 . 

969 

7 

.  72 

2 

5 

20 . 

397 

1 

.  25 

1 

Total . 

24,  920 

500 

2.  00 

100 

340 

52 

>  There  were  27  deaths  In  the  52  hemolsrtlc  reactions;  6other  deaths  in  tK  ^np  were  not  attributed  to  the  transfusions . 

>  In  the  10th  through  14th  weeks,  there  wwe  eight  unclasslOed  reactions. 


Table  30. — Reocftong  in  18  general  and  station  hospitals  after  transfusion  with  blood  obtained 
from  the  United  Kingdom  Section,  European  Theater  Blood  Bank  * 


Year  and  month 

Transfusions 

Reactions 

Reactions 

Classification 

1 

Aliergic 

Pyrogenic 

1945 

March _ 

Number 

1,  063 

Number 

24 

Pereent 

2.  2 

Number 

Number 

April _ 

1,  402 

30 

2.  1 

10 

20 

May _  _ 

307 

4 

1.  3 

1 

3 

Total.. _ _ _ 

2,  772 

58 

■1 

11 

23 

<  There  were  no  hemolytic  reactions  in  this  group. 
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Table  31. — Influence  of  local  preparation  of  transfusion  sets  on  pyrogenic  reactions  in  various 

types  of  hospitals 


Types  of  hospital 

Number  of 
pyrogenic 
reactions 

Number  with 
locally  prepared 
sets 

Percent 

Field  hospitals _  _ _ 

160 

62 

3a  7 

Evacuation  hospitals..  .  .... _ 

340 

136 

40.  0 

General  hospitals _  ..... _ _  _  .■ 

346 

174 

50.  2 

Total _ _  .  _  -  - _ I 

846 

372 

44.  0 

United  States  accounted  for  the  largest  proportion  of  allergic  reactions  but  by 
far  the  lowest  proportion  of  pyrogenic  and  hemolytic  reactions. 

Similarly,  striking  figures  were  reported  for  February  1945.  In  that 
month,  32  percent  of  the  transfusions  which  were  followed  by  reactions  occurred 
with  locally  prepared  sets.  The  use  of  locally  prepared  sets  also  explained  the 
reactions  which  occurred  in  bloods  collected  by  the  theater  bank  (21). 

Special  studies  on  the  effects  of  transfusion  of  incompatible  isoagglutinins 
were  carried  out  at  the  5th  General  Hospital  by  Major  Emerson  and  Maj. 
(later  Lt.  Col.)  Richard  V.  Ebert,  MC  (22),  and  were  supplemented  by  ad¬ 
ditional  studies  made  by  Major  Emerson  on  detached  service  with  the  91st 
Evacuation  Hospital  (18).  They  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  repeated  injection  of  group  O  blood  or  pooled  plasma,  or  their  injection  in  massive 
amounts,  into  individuals  of  other  than  group  O  produces  hemolysis  of  recipient  cells,  the 
degree  of  which  may  be  significant.  The  process  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  febrile 
transfusion  reaction. 

2.  The  hemolytic  process  is  associated  with  progressive  increase  of  hypotonic  erythro¬ 
cytic  fragility,  which  is  apparently  related  to  the  hemolytic  phenomena  described  by  Ham 
and  Castle.  These  observers  produced  the  same  processes  in  experimental  animals  by  the 
injection  of  nonspecific  agglutinins. 

3.  Evidences  of  profound  hemolytic  disease  may  appear  after  massive  plasma  trans¬ 
fusions  given  to  patients  of  other  than  group  O.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  in  four 
patients  and  was  in  contrast  to  the  good  results  in  three  patients  with  comparable  injuries, 
who  were  treated  similarly  and  w’hose  blood  group  was  O. 

4.  A  certain  proportion  of  nonspecific  pyrogenic  transfusion  reactions  may  be  caused 
by  the  stroma  of  hemolyzed  red  blood  cells  in  the  transfused  blood.  Prevention  of  these 
reactions  depends  not  only  on  proper  refrigeration  of  stored  blood  but  also  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  red  blood  cell  diffusion  in  the  blood  diluent  by  repeated  agitation  of  the  bottle  during 
storage.  Results  of  preliminary  studies  suggested  that  the  survival  of  red  blood  cells  during 
storage  is  limited  by  the  amount  supplied  of  an  exhaustible  nutrient  factor. 

In  his  separate  study.  Major  Emerson  followed  61  patients  throughout  their 
course  in  the  91st  Evacuation  Hospital,  making  elaborate  clinical  and  laboratory 
studies  on  them  during  the  5-week  period  ending  10  May  1945.  All  had  in¬ 
curred  severe  wounds  and  all  required  intensive  replacement  therapy,  including 
265  units  of  whole  blood,  222  of  which  were  flown  from  the  United  States. 
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During  tiie  period  in  question,  520  units  of  blood  were  given  in  the  hospital, 
with  eight  reactions.  The  data  in  one  case  are  incomplete.  Tliree  of  the 
reactions  followed  the  use  of  partly  hemolyzed  blood,  and  the  remainder  occur¬ 
red  in  casualties  of  gi-oups  A  and  B,  who  received  O  blood  with  a  high  titer  of 
isoagglutinins  ranging  from  1  to  500  against  the  patient’s  cells. 

The  hemolysis  was  attributed  to  three  factors:  the  age  of  the  blood  (10 
days  or  more  in  all  instances);  failure  to  agitate  the  blood  frequently  during 
storage,  so  that  the  red  cells  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask  were  not  kept  in  contact 
with  the  preservative  diluent;  and  failure  of  refrigeration. 

Major  Emerson  considered  that,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  these  and  other  findings  (space  does  not  permit  their  inclusion 
here)  was  as  follows: 

1.  Repeated  transfusion  of  group  O  blood  into  other  than  group  O  patients 
may  be  an  ineffectual  and  uneconomic  procedure  except  in  emergency  replace¬ 
ment  therapy. 

2.  The  transfusion  of  very  large  amounts  of  group  O  blood,  and  even  of 
pooled  plasma,  into  recipients  of  other  blood  groups  may  cause  serious  hemo¬ 
lytic  disease. 

3.  It  is  conceivable  that  irreversible  organic  changes  involving  the  kidneys, 
liver,  central  nervous  system,  and  other  organs  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
prolonged,  diffuse  intracapillary  agglutination. 

4.  The  implication  is  strong  that  whenever  feasible,  strictly  compatible 
blood,  of  the  recipient’s  blood  group,  should  be  used.  Under  conditions  that 
render  the  exclusive  use  of  group  O  blood  necessary,  only  blood  of  low  titer 
should  be  supplied.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  even  pooled 
human  plasma  with  a  low  agglutinin  titer,  if  administered  in  very  large  amounts 
to  persons  of  blood  groups  other  than  O,  may  have  undesirable  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous  effects,  and  that  the  use  of  fractionated  human  albumin  might  be 
preferable  in  such  cases.® 

Occasional  hospitals,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  indicated  their  desire 
to  collect  their  own  blood  and  not  use  banked  blood  because  of  fear  of  reactions 
and  for  other  reasons.  Major  Hardin  was  willing  that  hospitals  should  main¬ 
tain  their  own  blood  banks  if  they  wished  to,  but  he  pointed  out  that  if  a  hos¬ 
pital  should  ever  be  either  isolated  or  overwhelmed  with  casualties,  either  the 
system  would  collapse  or  the  patients  would  not  be  adequately  transfused  {23). 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley’s  position  was  unequivocal.  He  considered 
that  most  of  the  deaths  reported  as  caused  by  transfusion  were  due  to  other 
causes,  including  overloading  kidneys  already  damaged  from  toxins  elaborated 
in  the  crush  syndrome  or  other  injuries.  Up  to  March  1945,  the  transfusion 
death  rate  in  the  European  theater  was  0.12  percent,  which  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  0.14  percent  of  transfusion  deaths  recorded  in  the  literature. 


•  Certain  of  these  assumptions  are  based  on  the  false  premise  that  group  O  blood  instead  of  type-specific  blood  was 
advised  for  routine  use  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  war.  This,  of  course,  was  not  true.  It  was  recommended  for  use  in  the 
circumstances  of  war,  particularly  In  combat  areas,  liecause  it  was  considered  far  safer  as  a  universal  replacement  agent 
than  type-specific  blood  could  possibly  be.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  fully  vindicated  this  decision. 
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“I  shall  not,”  he  wrote,  “tolerate  exuberant  enthusiasts  casting  any  doubt 
upon  a  technique  that  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers” 

m). 

REACTIONS  FROM  CONTAMINATED  BLOOD 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  blood  transfusion,  but  one  which 
fortunately  occurred  only  infrequently,  followed  the  use  of  grossly  contaminat¬ 
ed  blood.  The  recipient  became  violently  ill  shortly  after  receiving  the  blood 
and  death  usually  occurred  in  a  few  hours. 

Four  such  reactions  occurred  on  23  and  24  January  1945,  at  the  43d 
General  Hospital,  two  in  German  prisoners  of  war  and  two  in  U.S.  soldiers  {25'). 

The  course  in  each  case  was  almost  identical.  Shortly  after  the  trans¬ 
fusion,  chills  occurred,  without  pain  or  respiratory  difficulty.  Then,  the 
patients  quickly  passed  into  a  state  somewhat,  but  not  altogether,  like  shock. 
They  were  disoriented,  but  frank  coma  did  not  develop.  The  blood  pressure 
was  well  within  the  shock  range,  but  the  general  appearance  was  not  typical  of 
shock.  The  pulse  rate  was  extremely  rapid,  but  at  first  w’as  of  good  volume 
and  there  was  no  noticeable  sweating.  Within  a  short  period  of  time,  the 
temperature  rose  sharply,  in  one  instance  to  106°  F.  Later,  cyanosis  appeared. 
The  outstanding  feature  in  each  case  was  the  profound  circulatory  collapse, 
which  predominantly  involved  the  peripheral  vascular  bed.  Three  patients 
died.  At  post  mortem  e.xamination,  the  only  findings  common  to  all  three 
cases  were  heart  failure,  with  the  right  ventricle  primarily  involved. 

An  elaborate  investigation  followed,  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  Baxter 
bottles  in  which  the  blood  had  been  collected  and  the  donor  sets  used  were  no 
longer  available  for  examination.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  how  the 
contamination  had  occurred,  but  the  situation  was  described  as  the  kind  that 
“keeps  blood  bankers  awake  at  night.” 

After  these  fatalities.  Major  Hardin  instituted  cultural  spot  checks  of  the 
bloods  in  the  United  Kingdom  Blood  Bank  and  at  the  Continental  Blood 
Bank  in  Paris. 

LOWER  NEPHRON  NEPHROSIS 

The  lethal  sequelae  of  shock  were  not  appreciated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  as  might  have  been  expected;  the  peacetime  experience  with  this  condition 
is  never  on  the  massive  scale  on  which  it  occurs  in  wartime,  and  such  sequelae 
are  therefore  numerically  less  frequent  and  tend  to  be  less  impressive.  In 
World  War  II,  they  were  very  frequent,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  shocked 
casualties,  and  they  became  more  impressive  and  more  apparent  as  more 
patients,  with  improved  methods  of  resuscitation  and  surgery,  lived  long  enough 
to  develop  them. 

These  sequelae  were  due  primarily  to  asphyxia  of  organs  or  tissues  during 
the  prolonged  period  of  reduced  volume  flow  of  blood.  Post  mortem  examina¬ 
tions  by  knowledgeable  pathologists  demonstrated,  in  such  delayed  deaths, 
irreparable  damage  to  the  brain,  the  kidney,  and  the  liver.  These  sequelae 
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must  be  mentioned  here  because  of  the  implication,  which  proved  to  be  incor¬ 
rect,  of  the  role  of  transfusion  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  condition  that  came 
to  be  known  as  lower  nephron  nephrosis. 

Mediterranean  Theater 

Ijower  nephron  nephrosis,  manifested  clinically  by  oliguria  and  anuria, 
became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  crushing  injuries  sustained  in  air  raids  on 
London  during  the  fu’st  mouths  of  the  war.  Up  to  October  1944,  when  Lt.  Col. 
(later  Col.)  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  reported  on  it  to  the  Surgical  Con¬ 
sultants  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  about  50,000  transfusions 
had  been  given  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  114  of  which  had  been  followed 
by  anuria,  which  was  usually  fatal  (17). 

Clinical  syndrome.-  Certain  findings  were  characteristic  of  the  renal 
complications  that  occurred  after  injury  and  transfusion: 

1.  All  the  patients  hod  gone  into  shock  after  wounding. 

2.  AU  had  received  blood  and  plasma  before  operation,  but  the  quantities  had  varied,  as 
had  the  titer  of  the  blood. 

3.  -Although  large  quantities  of  blood  were  given  in  fixed  hospitals,  in  preparation  for 
reparative  surgery,  sometimes  1,000  to  1,500  cc.  for  2  or  3  days,  anuria  wjjs  almost  never 
observed  at  this  echelon  of  medical  care. 

4.  Ijower  nephron  nephrosis  occurred  in  group  O  recipients  as  well  as  in  recipients  of 
other  groups  who  received  group  O  blood. 

5.  When  anuria  was  to  develop,  it  appeared  early,  usually  within  the  first  24  hours  after 
admission  to  a  field  or  evacuation  hospital. 

6.  The  anuria  was  associated  with  a  progressively  increasing  nonprotein  nitrogen 
retention,  which  was  unaffected  by  the  injection  of  whole  blood,  plasma,  crystalloid  solutions, 
or  alkalinizing  solutions;  once  anuria  developed,  alkalinization  was  not  effective. 

7.  Death  occurred  within  5  to  7  days  unless  the  patient  died  earlier  from  other  causes. 

When  it  was  tfiought  that  lower  nephron  nephrosis  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  group  O  blood  in  nongroup  O  recipients,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  supply 
type-specific  blood  to  forward  hospitals.  The  attempt  was  overruled  (p.  425) 
and,  in  the  light  of  more  correct  information,  it  was  realized  that  it  would  have 
been  a  futile  gesture  from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  this  renal  complication 
of  wounding. 

Special  investigations. — -The  principal  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Board 
for  the  Study  of  the  Severely  Wounded  (p.  420)  was  the  investigation  of  lower 
nephron  nephrosis  {16).  The  observations  of  the  board  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Studies  made  after  resuscitation,  and  after  operation  in  surgical  cases, 
indicated  that,  functionally,  all  portions  of  the  nephron  were  almost  equally 
impaired  for  varying  periods  of  time.  The  impairment  depended  upon  the 
severity  of  the  initial  insult,  and  the  state  of  shock  on  admission  also  depended 
upon  it.  These  physiologic  observations  did  not  correspond  with  the  histologic 
findings  in  fatal  cases,  in  which  the  lesion  observed  was  always  predominantly 
in  the  lower  nephron. 
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2.  The  clinical  syndrome  of  renal  insufficiency  after  shock  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  paucity  and  mildness  of  its  s^miptoms.  The  most  frequent 
symptom,  drowsiness  slowly  deepening  into  stup>or,  might  be  absent  until 
death  was  impending.  The  only  frequent  sign  was  pulmonary  or  peripheral 
edema. 

3.  Blood  pressure  determinations  and  laboratory  tests  were  more  useful 
than  clinical  observations.  In  the  ascending  order  of  diagnostic  importance, 
laboratory  findings  included  proteinuria,  persistent  urinary  acidity,  excretion  of 
benzidine-positive  material,  azotemia,  and  fixation  of  specific  gravity  at  a  low 
level.  When  these  findings  were  associated  with  hypertension,  the  diagnosis 
was  established. 

Other  important  findings  included  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  retention, 
acidosis,  hypochloremia,  and  an  increase  in  the  plasma  volume.  Practically 
all  of  the  abnormalities,  it  should  be  noted,  were  those  that  reflect  rapidly 
diminishing  renal  function. 

4.  The  case  fatality  rate  was  approximately  75  percent.  Death  usually 
occurred  within  10  days  after  wounding.  Apparently,  if  the  wounded  man 
could  survive  this  critical  period,  renal  function  might  begin  to  recover  and 
he  had  a  chance  of  survival. 

5.  When  recovery  ensued,  it  was  characterized  by  what  was  termed  “the 
syndrome  of  recovery  diuresis.” 

6.  The  best  treatment  of  lower  nephron  nephrosis  was  its  prevention,  by 
prompt  and  adequate  resuscitation  of  every  casualty  in  shock.  None  of  the 
therapeutic  methods  employed  was  really  effective  e.xcept  the  prevention  of 
pulmonary  edema  by  control  of  the  fluid  intake.  It  was  a  grave  error  to  over¬ 
load  the  circulation  during  the  critical  10-day  period. 

7.  Evidence  was  meager  that  alkalinization  would  prevent  renal  complica¬ 
tions  in  the  severely  wounded.  The  original  plan,  to  give  alkalis  as  soon  as 
renal  complications  became  evident,  was  eventually  discarded,  and  their  use, 
beyond  the  amount  given  routinely  with  citrated  whole  blood  or  blood  sub¬ 
stitutes,  was  not  recommended. 

8.  The  lack  of  correlation  between  concentrations  of  benzidine-reacting 
pigment  in  the  plasma  and  the  hemoglobin  or  myoglobin  in  the  urine  suggested 
that  the  alteration  of  the  threshold  was  variable.  The  irregularity  with 
which  extensive  muscle  injury  was  followed  by  myoglobinuria  indicated  that 
some  factor  other  than  necrosis  of  muscle  cells  was  at  work.  This  factor — 
which  was  not  shock — apparently  had  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  circulation  in  the  involved  muscles.  Occasionally,  severe 
myoglobinuria  developed  in  the  absence  of  demonstrable  muscle  injury. 
The  almost  constant  presence  of  moderate  or  severe  shock  in  such  cases  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  diffuse  ischemic  muscle  injury  not  recognizable  morpho¬ 
logically.  The  fact  that  severe  myoglobinuria  and  severe  hemoglobinuria 
were  often  observed  in  the  same  patient  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  common 
mechanism. 
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SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC  AREA 

Statistics  for  transfusion  reactions  are  more  incomplete  for  the  Pacific 
areas  than  for  other  theaters  because  the  circumstances  of  warfare  were  less 
favorable  than  elsewhere  for  precise  reporting.  Reports  (which  were  required, 
as  in  the  European  theater)  were  received  on  only  22,000  of  the  pints  of  blood 
distributed  from  Guam,  but  the  3.1  percent  rate  indicated  in  them  can  be 
accepted  as  accvirate  {26).  A  number  of  severe  hemoglobinurias  were  reported, 
but  most  of  the  reactions  were  mild,  and  41  percent  were  allergic.  As  in  other 
theaters,  a  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  transfusions  were  not  related  to 
them  except  in  the  sense  that  they  occurred  after  blood  had  been  given. 

The  reaction  rate  was  higher  when  the  blood  was  outdated.  Up  to  21 
days,  it  was  between  2  and  4  percent.  Between  22  and  30  days,  when  the 
specified  time  limit  had  passed,  it  was  5  to  6  percent. 

The  low  reaction  rate  secured  in  transfusions  with  blood  flown  from  the 
Zone  of  Interior  was  chiefly  explained  by  the  use  of  disposable  recipient  sets. 
Wlienever  locally  prepared  sets  were  used,  the  reaction  rate  was  higher.  All 
of  the  hospitals  which  received  Zone  of  Interior  blood  were  warned  that  the 
recipient  sets  provided  with  the  blood  must  be  used. 

When  the  plan  of  flying  blood  to  the  Pacific  was  first  annoimced,  many 
surgeons  thought  the  reaction  would  be  prohibitively  high  {27).  Within  a 
matter  of  weeks,  their  skepticism  was  overcome  by  the  low  rate;  the  convenience 
of  not  having  to  crossmatch  the  blood;  the  absence  of  fatalities;  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  secured,  which  permitted  major  surgery  with  an  enormous  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  surgical  risk. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  hospitals  using  large  amounts  of  preserved 
whole  blood  invariably  reported  reaction  rates  well  below  those  of  units  using 
smaller  amounts.  Efficient  refrigeration,  elimination  of  mechanical  difficulties, 
and  greater  experience  were  all  contributing  factors.  The  rates  were  notably 
lower  in  hospitals  in  which  special  shock  teams  handled  all  transfusions. 

Transfusion  reactions  were  more  frequent  and  more  severe  in  Filipinos 
than  in  U.S.  personnel  {28,  29).  They  were  chiefly  allergic  and  manifested 
by  edema  and  xirticaria,  but  one  station  hospital  reported  two  fatal  cases 
of  anmia  soon  after  the  landings  on  Leyte,  and  later  reported  a  third  fatal 
case.  Presumably,  these  reactions  were  on  the  same  basis  as  the  plasma 
reactions  which  occiured  in  Filipino  personnel. 

PLASMA  TRANSFUSION  REACTIONS 

Urticarial  reactions  sometimes  followed  the  infusion  of  plasma,  though 
they  were  not  very  frequent.  Almost  without  exception,  reactions  classified 
as  hemolytic  could  be  traced  to  the  use  of  contaminated  plasma  and  thus 
were  incorrectly  diagnosed  as  hemolytic. 
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Early  Experiences 

The  possibility  of  reactions  to  plasma  therapy  was  first  brought  up  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  at  the  18  July  1941  meeting  {30),  when  262 
transfusions  were  reported  from  cooperating  civilian  hospitals  with  19  reactions, 
7.3  percent;  the  series  included  transfusions  wdth  type-specific  plasmas,  pooled 
liquid  plasma,  and  dried  plasma.  These  reactions,  it  must  be  remembered, 
occmred  at  a  period  when  plasma  was  first  being  tested  as  a  so-called  blood 
substitute  and  when  the  techniques  of  collection  of  blood  offered  an  invitation 
to  infection  and  to  other  complications. 

At  two  later  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  in  1942  {31,  33),  the  subject 
came  up  again,  since  several  articles  had  appeared  in  the  literature  describing 
reactions  to  plasma  infusions.  The  experiences  reported  were  contrary  to 
Dr.  Max  M.  Strumia’s  extensive  experience;  in  2,200  plasma  infusions  which 
he  had  observed  personally,  there  were  only  five  reactions,  all  urticarial.  He 
was  inclined  to  attribute  the  reported  reactions  to  the  use  of  plasma  obtained 
from  partly  clotted  blood,  or,  less  probably,  to  pyrogenic  substances  in  the 
plasma.  He  covild  find  no  evidence  that  they  were  due  to  an  incompatibility 
between  the  recipient’s  cells  and  the  plasma  injected.  Pooled  plasma  occasion¬ 
ally  showed  a  relatively  high  isoagglutinin  titer,  but,  when  the  plasma  was 
given  at  the  usual  rate  (5-10  cc.  per  minute),  the  agglutinins  were  not  only 
diluted  in  the  recipient’s  bloodstream  but  were  apparently  also  absorbed  or 
inactivated  as  rapidly  as  they  were  injected  into  the  circulation. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  19  September  1942  (p.  79)  contained  inaccurate  and  misleading  information 
concerning  the  potential  toxicity  of  plasma  {33).  It  was  considered  important 
that  it  be  corrected  at  once  because  of  its  possible  effect  on  the  blood  procure¬ 
ment  program.  The  editorial  which  corrected  the  erroneous  statements  left 
much  to  be  desired,  but  the  article  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Thalhimer  and 
published  in  the  Journal  for  19  December  1942  was  a  competent  and  reasoned 
rebuttal  (54). 

Production  difficulties. — In  August  1944,  complaints  were  received  from 
the  OflSce  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army, 
that  reactions  were  occiuring  after  the  administration  of  dried  plasma  from 
a  certain  laboratory.  The  plasma  which  had  caused  the  reactions  had  con¬ 
tained  excessive  amounts  of  fibrin  particles.  The  use  of  plasma  from  this 
firm  had  been  forbidden  in  the  theater;  its  issue  had  been  discontinued ;  and 
the  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation  had  been  requested  to  delay  further 
shipments.  All  installations  in  the  First  and  Third  U.S.  Armies,  Advance 
Section,  and  aU  laboratories  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  requested  to  report, 
on  a  special  questionnaire,  on  any  reactions  which  had  occurred  after  the 
administration  of  plasma  in  the  last  2  months. 

Clinical  testing  with  the  offending  lots  of  plasma  at  the  Army  and  the 
Naval  Medical  Centers  was  followed  by  chills  and  fever  in  about  7  percent  of 
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the  patients,  and  a  niunbcr  of  the  bottles  used  sliowed  moderate  amounts  of 
fibrin.  When  the  firm  which  had  producetl  the  offending  plasma  was  visited 
in  October  1944  by  t.’oloncl  Kendrick,  Capt.  Lloj'd  R.  Newhouser,  MC,  USX, 
amt  Lt.  (later  Lt.  Cdr.)  Henry  S.  Blake,  MC,  USX,  certain  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  technique  were  advised,  including  chilling  of  the  blood  before  centrifuga¬ 
tion,  to  eliminate  excessive  amounts  of  fibrin  in  the  final  product.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  all  plasma  produced  by  this  particular  laboratorj’^  before 
these  changes  were  made  should  be  used  only  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  no  advei-se  reports  from  any  of  the  hospitals  to  which  it  was  distributed. 

Special  Investigations  in  the  European  Theater 

Early  in  1945,  while  a  survey  of  transfusion  reactions  was  being  made  in 
the  91st  Evacuation  Hospital,  a  number  of  plasma  transfusion  reactions  were 
also  observed,  some  quite  serious  (55).  A  special  study  was  therefore  under¬ 
taken  of  the  plasma  transfusions  given  dining  a  recent  25-day  offensive,  during 
which  1,022  patients  were  handled  on  the  surgical  service. 

In  this  group,  109  patients,  10.6  percent  of  the  surgical  admissions,  re¬ 
ceived  323  units  of  plasma,  an  average  of  3  units  per  patient.  There  w’ere  21 
reactions,  of  which  3  were  urticarial;  these  reactions  simply  caused  discomfort 
and  did  not  impede  the  progress  of  treatment.  There  were  also  14  pyrogenic 
reactions  and  4  modified  hemolytic  reactions,  all  sufficiently  severe  to  delay 
recovery,  though  none  were  lethal.  Counting  only  these  IS  reactions,  the 
reaction  rate  was  5.3  percent  for  the  323  injections  and  15.6  percent  for  the 
109  patients. 

Pyrogenic  reactions. — The  pyrogenic  reactions  w^ere  similar  to  those 
observed  in  reactions  sometimes  observed  after  the  intravenous  administration 
of  other  fluids.  Chills  and  temperature  elevations  were  the  chief  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  temperature,  which  ranged  from  101®  to  104°  F.,  returned  to 
normal  in  3  or  4  hours.  There  was  no  fall  in  the  blood  pressure,  no  urinary 
suppression,  and  no  abnormalities  in  the  urinalysis. 

Many  of  the  patients  received  additional  plasma  and  blood  without 
further  difficulty.  The  pyrogenic  reactions,  however,  were  serious  because 
they  often  occurred  in  the  shock  ward,  in  patients  being  prepared  for  operation, 
and  their  progress  through  X-ray  examination  to  the  operating  room  had  to  be 
delayed  for  a  matter  of  hours  until  recovery  from  the  reaction  took  place. 

Hemolytic  reactions. — The  four  modified  hemolytic  reactions  were  far 
more  serious.  Three  patients  had  received  no  intravenous  fluid  except  plasma. 
The  fourth  had  received  two  units  of  blood,  but  the  onset  of  the  reaction 
occurred  while  he  was  receiving  plasma.  One  patient  presented  a  typical  pic¬ 
ture  of  peripheral  vascular  collapse.  The  systolic  blood  pressure  fell  to  60 
and  32  mm.  Hg,  respectively,  in  two  cases  and  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
other  two.  One  patient  had  no  elevation  of  temperature,  but  the  elevations 
in  the  three  other  cases  ranged  from  102°  to  103.4°  F. 
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Two  of  the  patients  were  anuric  for  12  and  24  hours,  respectively.  All 
had  red  blood  cells  and  granular  casts  in  the  urine.  All  had  positive  orthotol- 
uidine  reactions. 

Icterus  index  determinations  were  made  24  hours  after  the  reaction  in  two 
cases  and  were  reported  as  9  and  11,  respectively;  2  days  later,  the  values  were 
5  and  6,  respectively. 

Three  of  the  patients  were  group  A  and  the  fourth,  group  O.  All  received 
large  amounts  of  plasma  in  relatively  short  periods.  The  titer  of  the  plasma 
to  the  recipient’s  cells  was  1:8  in  two  cases  and  1:16  and  1:54,  respective!}',  in 
the  other  two.'* 

All  four  patients  were  treated  successfully  by  the  routine  used  for  hemolytic 
blood  reactions.  An  attempt  was  made  to  alkalinize  the  urine  with  sodium 
chloride,  with  careful  regulation  of  the  fluid  intake  and  close  observation  to 
detect  any  signs  of  pulmonary  edema ;  it  would  have  been  easy  to  drown  these 
patients  in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  renal  output.  Serum  albumin  was  also 
used  and  was  very  effective. 

No  reasonable  explanation  was  found  for  these  reactions  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  None  of  the  patients  had  wounds  of  the  urinary  tract. 
The  possibility  that  the  findings  were  due  to  massive  tissue  destruction  with 
hemoglobin  could  not  be  excluded,  but  similar  phenomena  were  not  observed 
in  other  casualties  with  injuries  of  comparable  kind  and  severity.  The  most 
reasonable  immediate  explanation  seemed  to  be  that,  when  several  infusions 
of  plasma  were  given  over  a  relatively  short  time,  an  agglutinin  titer  might 
be  built  up  which  might  react  with  the  cells  of  all  blood  types  except  AB.  In 
retrospect,  these  phenomena  seem  to  an  observer  who  did  not  witness  them 
personally  to  be  explained  by  the  use  of  contaminated  plasma  rather  than  as 
true  hemolytic  reactions. 

The  Southwest  Pacific  Experience 

There  were  occasional  isolated  reports  of  plasma  reactions  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific,  none  particularly  convincing  and  most  of  them  readily  explained, 
usually  by  contamination  of  the  plasma.  One  experience,  however,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  (36) : 

On  21  April  1945,  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  received  a  report  of 
eight  fatal  reactions  after  the  use  of  U.S.  Army  plasma  for  Filipino  civilians  in 
the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  in  Manila,  a  civilian  hospital  staffed  by  civilian 
Filipino  physicians. 

The  11  patients  among  whom  these  8  fatalities  occurred  were  all  greatly 
emaciated,  debilitated  and  avitaminotic.  All  had  nonspecific  ileocolitis,  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  improved  by  the  administration  of  plasma. 

The  course  of  events  was  substantially  the  same  in  10  of  the  11  cases, 
in  all  of  which  the  plasma  was  given  on  the  same  day,  24  March.  About  30 
minutes  after  the  intravenous  administration  of  250  cc.  of  normal  human 


<  The  titer  seems  quite  iow  to  be  causing  reactions. 
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plasma,  9  of  the  10  patients  complained  of  chilly  sensations,  which  lasted  about 
30  minutes;  none  of  them  had  a  real  chill.  All  complained  of  malaise  and 
muscular  pains.  Their  temperatures  were  not  taken  but  they  were  obviously 
febrile.  They  were  wrapped  in  blankets  and  each  was  given  2  cc.  of  10-percent 
camphorated  oil  intramuscularly. 

Of  the  10  patients,  7  died  between  4  and  16  hours  later,  2  in  4  hours,  1  in 
5  hours,  2  in  7  hours,  1  in  12  hours,  and  1  in  16  hours.  Autopsies  performed  in 
two  cases  revealed  nothing  to  explain  the  fatal  outcome. 

Two  units  of  the  lot  of  plasma  used  for  these  patients  were  set  aside  for 
anal3’sis,  and,  through  a  tragic  error,  one  of  them  was  given  to  a  critically  ill 
patient.  An  hour  later,  he  developed  a  chill  and  complained  of  extreme  sub- 
sternal  oppression  and  dyspnea.  When  this  patient,  the  only  one  observed  by 
a  U.S.  Army  medical  officer,  was  first  seen,  he  was  unconscious,  with  shallow, 
gasping  respirations,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  minute.  The  pulse  was  rapid  and 
thready,  and  the  lips  and  nails  were  cyanotic. 

Artificial  respiration  was  attempted  but  was  unsatisfactory  because  a  chest 
spica  was  in  situ.  Blankets  and  hot  water  bottles  were  applied,  and  the  foot  of 
the  bed  was  elevated.  Other  treatment  consisted  of  Adrenalin  (epinephrine), 
1  cc.  intramuscularly;  an  infusion  of  5-percent  glucose  in  physiologic  salt 
solution;  and  a  transfusion  of  500  cc.  of  type  O  blood.  During  the  transfusion, 
the  patient  became  conscious,  asked  for  food,  and  clinically  seemed  much 
improved.  The  pulse  continued  rapid  but  was  of  good  volume.  An  hour  later, 
after  an  episode  of  extreme  dyspnea,  he  was  dead. 

A  tendency  to  react  to  infusions  of  plasma  and  to  blood  transfusions  had 
been  noted  elsewhere  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  patients  with  marked  malnu¬ 
trition,  and  it  was  thought  that  these  fatal  reactions  might  be  the  result  of  the 
serious  hypoproteinemia  then  frequent  among  Filipinos.  It  was  considered 
imperative,  however,  to  investigate  and  rule  out  the  presence  of  special  toxic 
factors  in  this  particular  lot  of  plasma.  A  variety  of  steps  were  taken  to  achieve 
this  purpose,  and  to  warn  all  hospitals  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  of  the 
possible  risk  of  plasma  infusions  as  evidenced  by  these  fatalities.  They  were 
instructed  to  use  dried  human  plasma  with  extreme  caution  in  Filipinos  and  to 
substitute  whole  blood  for  it  whenever  possible. 

Of  the  39  units  of  plasma  in  this  particular  lot,  only  a  single  sample  was  left. 
When  it  was  tested  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  on  28  April  1945  (37),  the 
appearance  of  the  package  and  that  of  its  contents  wei’e  in  accordance  with 
specifications.  All  the  tests  performed  in  respect  to  solubility,  moisture, 
sterility,  and  safety  were  in  conformity  with  the  minimum  requirements. 
Pyrogen  tests  on  rabbits,  however,  revealed  that  the  product  was  definitely 
pyrogenic. 

Investigation  of  the  production  of  this  particular  lot  of  plasma  showed  that 
it  represented  the  pooling  of  50  separate  bleedings.  Sterility  tests  of  the  blood 
were  all  negative  at  the  end  of  48  hours’  incubation,  and  the  bloods  were  there¬ 
fore  pooled  and  processed  in  the  usual  manner.  At  the  end  of  7  days,  one  of  the 
bloods  was  found  to  be  contaminated,  but  when  the  plasma  was  tested  for 
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sterility,  it  met  the  minimum  standards  requirement,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  contamination  when  it  was  tested  routinely  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health. 

It  was  considered  surprising  that  such  a  slight  contamination  as  had 
occurred  in  this  lot  of  plasma,  1  of  50  bloods,  would  have  caused  the  finished 
product  to  be  pyrogenic,  particularly  since  the  processing  laboratory  reported 
that  the  contaminating  organism  was  identified  as  Staphylococcus  albus,  which 
is  t  Unarily  regarded  as  only  mildly  pyrogenic. 

Ou  28  March  1945,  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  Luzon  Base 
Section,  requested  information  from  all  the  hospitals  in  the  area  on  the  plasma 
reactions  that  had  occurred  in  the  past  30  days  among  U.S.  soldiers,  Filipino 
soldiers,  and  interned  civilians.  It  was  directed  that  plasma  from  all  lots  that 
had  produced  reactions  was  not  to  be  used  until  further  notice. 

Eleven  installations,  including  clearing  companies,  medical  battalions,  and 
field,  evacuation,  and  general  hospitals  reported  no  reactions  {38).  The 
remaining  seven  installations  (one  clearing  station,  one  portable  surgical  hospital, 
two  field  hospitals,  two  evacuation  hospitals,  and  one  general  hospital)  reported 
a  total  of  54  reactions,  the  great  majority  of  which  occurred  in  Filipino  patients 
with  debihtating  diseases.  The  products  of  seven  diffeient  laboratories  were 
involved,  but  in  only  the  single  case  just  described  was  it  possible  to  investigate 
the  plasma  responsible  for  the  reaction. 

Maj.  John  J.  McGraw,  Jr.,  MC,  Special  Representative  on  Transfusion  in 
the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  made  the  following  comments  on  the  San 
Lazaro  Hospital  experience  {39): 

1 .  The  type  of  reaction  was  very  similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  grossly 
contaminated  plasma  or  blood  is  transfused. 

2.  Since  the  sample  tested  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  was  sterile, 
the  possibility  exists  that  the  plasma  became  contaminated  when  it  was  dis¬ 
solved.  Minor  contamination  not  infrequently  occims  as  a  result  of  breaks  in 
technique.  If  the  plasma  is  used  promptly,  the  contamination  is  usually  of 
little  significance.  If  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  before 
use,  bacteria  may  eventually  be  present  in  very  large  numbers.  Heavily  con¬ 
taminated  plasma  can  produce  severe  and  even  fatal  reactions.  Dried  plasma 
should  always  be  used  within  3  hours  of  the  time  it  is  dissolved. 

3.  The  debilitated  condition  of  these  special  patients  undoubtedly  made 
them  less  able  to  tolerate  adverse  reactions. 

4.  No  particular  significance  was  attached  to  urticarial  reactions,  which 
occur  in  about  2  percent  of  all  blood  and  plasma  transfusions,  usually  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  allerg}’.  The  fact  that  the  same  lot  of  plasma  that  produced  urti¬ 
carial  reactions  also  produced  chills  and  fever  in  some  patients  was  considered 
of  more  significance.  Theoretically,  plasma  should  never  produce  chills  and 
fever.  On  the  other  hand,  even  minor  breaks  in  the  technique  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  distilled  water  or  of  intravenous  tubing  can  result  in  the  formation  of 
pyrogenic  substances.  It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the  giving  sets  used 
at  San  Lazaro  were  prepared  locally. 
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5.  It  was  recommended  that  any  lot  of  plasma  suspected  of  producing  chills 
and  fev'er  should  be  used  only  in  a  general  hospital,  in  which  its  effects  could  be 
observed  under  controlled  conditions.  If  it  appeared  to  be  pyrogenic,  it  should 
be  destroyed.  The  Surgeon  General  should  be  notified  if  the  plasma  of  any 
single  commercial  house  seemed  excessively  pyrogenic.  It  was  neither  desir¬ 
able  nor  necessary  to  withdraw  a  lot  of  plasma  and  destroy  it  because  urticaria 
followed  the  use  of  some  units  in  it. 

This  is  a  logical,  well-reasoned  comment  on  an  unfortxmate  episode  which 
undoubtedly  occurred  because  of  a  break  ‘  i  technique  somewhere  along  the  line 
of  production  and  administration. 

HOMOLOGOUS  SERUM  JAU^DICE 
General  Considerations 

In  the  light  of  the  postwar  incidence  of  homologous  serum  jaundice,  it  is 
important  to  make  certain  points  clear  about  its  wartime  occurrence  after 
plasma  transfusion: 

1.  Although  pooled  plasma  was  used  in  enormous  quantities  in  battle 
casualties  all  during  the  war,  the  causative  relation  between  the  plasma  itself 
and  the  numerous  instances  of  jaundice  in  military  personnel  after  its  use  was 
not  realized  until  late  in  1944. 

2.  In  retrospect,  what  happened  U*  clear:  When  blood  is  not  pooled,  a 
single  transfusion  from  a  donor  with  serum  hepatitis  is  unlikely  to  cause  the 
disease  in  many  recipients.  When,  however,  blood  is  pooled,  as  it  is  when 
plasma  is  processed,  the  chances  of  contracting  jaundice  are  correspondingly 
increased.® 

3.  Serum  hepatitis  was  never  a  problem  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals,  in 
which  practically  all  of  the  plasma  used  was  liquid  and  pools  prepared  from 
more  than  eight  bloods  were  seldom  used.  Up  to  50  bloods  per  pool,  however, 
were  used  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dried  plasma  program,  and  later,  in  1944-45, 
even  lai^er  pools  were  frequently  used. 

4.  The  relation  of  these  various  facts  to  the  development  of  jaundice  and 
serum  hepatitis  was  finally  perfectly  evident,  but  the  war  was  practically  over 
before  the  causal  sequence  was  widely  appreciated. 

5.  The  lack  of  realization  of  this  relation  is  apparent  in  the  lack  of  action 
in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC 
(National  Research  Council),  whose  members  were  remarkably  alert  to  all  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  blood  and  plasma  transfusion.  Jaundice  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  number  of  meetings  in  1942  {31,  32),  and  1943  {40),  in  connection 
with  serum  albumin,  particularly  in  r^ard  to  the  development  of  jaundice 
after  immunization  against  yellow  fever;  each  immunizing  dose  contained 
0.04  cc.  of  human  serum,  and  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  it  as  a  possible 

■  since  serum  hepatitis  often  appeared  without  clinical  Jaundice,  a  number  of  observers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  would  be  more  correctly  termed  "homologous  seriun  hepatitis"  rather  than  "homologous  serum  Jaundice.” 
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vehicle  for  a  wild  virus.  A  number  of  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  but,  at  this 
time,  no  one  had  observed,  or  heard  of,  jaundice  after  plasma  transfusion.  As  a 
precaution,  however,  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Service  began  to  reject  all 
donors  with  a  history  of  jaundice  within  the  previous  6  months. 

6.  The  homologous  serum  jaundice  that  followed  plasma  transfusion  was, 
of  course,  entirely  distinct  from  the  widespread  outbreak  of  hepatitis  in  the 
Army  in  1942,  which,  as  just  mentioned,  was  caused  by  an  icterogenic  agent  in 
certain  lots  of  yellow  fever  vaccine  then  in  use  {,41).  It  was  also  not  related  to 
the  hepatitis  which  occurred  among  troops  in  North  Africa  in  1943  and  at  other 
times  during  the  war. 

Special  Studies 

During  1943  and  1944,  a  number  of  reports  appeared  in  the  American  lit¬ 
erature  concerning  the  development  of  hepatitis  after  the  administration  of 
homologous  blood  products.  The  realization  of  the  cause-and-effect  relation 
and  of  the  importance  of  this  variety  of  hepatitis  was  brought  home  when  con¬ 
centrations  of  the  disease  began  to  appear  in  various  hospitals  overseas  (table 
32)  and  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  and  special  investigations  were  begun  on  them 
{42-45). 

The  conclusions  drawn  in  most  of  these  investigations  are,  unfortunately, 
little  more  than  assumptions,  and  not  very  convincing  ones  at  that.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  they  could  hardly  be  otherwise: 

1.  The  clinical  and  histologic  pictures  in  both  homologous  serum  jaundice 
and  infectious  (epidemic)  hepatitis  are  practically  identical. 

2.  Proof  that  icterogenic  agents  existed  in  the  plasma  transfusions  that  had 
been  given  was  entirely  lacking. 

3.  Very  few  patients  with  wounds  of  any  consequence  had  not  received 
plasma. 

4.  Further  confusion  in  differential  diagnosis  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  intimate  contact  between  patients  with  serum  hepatitis  and  those 
with  epidemic  hepatitis  in  hospitals  along  the  line  of  evacuation,  in  ships  and 
planes,  and  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals. 

5.  A  controlled  investigation  was  impossible,  for  the  various  reasons  stated, 
and  the  premises  on  which  most  reports  were  based  were  extremely  unstable 
and  tenuous. 

Survey,  1  June  1945. — As  of  1  June  1945,  a  survey  was  undertaken 
in  all  Army  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  identify  all  patients  with 
hepatitis,  of  any  degree  or  associated  with  any  other  condition,  under  the 
direction  of  Maj.  Philip  E.  Sartwell,  MC  {44)-  The  form  provided  was  also 
to  be  filled  out  for  each  death  from  hepatitis  within  the  preceding  30  days. 
The  survey  form  (fig.  153)  was  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  view  of  the  heavy 
load  then  being  carried  by  all  general  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  about  85  percent  of  the  general  hospital  population  in  the 
country  consisted  of  casualties  evacuated  from  overseas,  85  percent  of  them 
because  of  battle  wounds  and  the  remainder  because  of  other  injuries  and 
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Table  32. — Percentage  of  patients  developing  hepatitis  while  hospitalized  for  some  other  con~ 
dition,  European  and  Mediterranean  theaters,  1944 


Cause  of  hospitalization 

1  Number  of  cases  j 

I  Percentage  developing— 

Total 

Developing 

infectious 

hepatitis 

Developing 
other 
hepatitis  < 

Infectious 

hepatitis 

other 
hepatitis  > 

ElO 

.MTO  , 

,  ETC) 

.MTO 

ETO 

MTO 

1 

ETO  MTO 

EToi.MTO 

Disease  other  than  hepatitis  * _  . 

24,  697 

14,  146 

12 

28 

9 

20 

0.  05 

0.  20 

0.  04 

0.  10 

Nonbattle  injuries;  ’ 

1 

i 

I’enetrating  and  perforating 

j 

wounds _ _ 

1,275 

737 

3 

2 

-  1 

2 

.  24 

.  27 

_ 

.27 

Compound  fractures _ 

1,491 

593 

3 

2 

-  -  -  - 

1  1 

.  20 

.  34 

-  -  «  - 

.  17 

All  others _ 

22,  378 

12,  275 

9 

29 

3^ 

9 

1 

.  04 

.  24 

.  01 

.07 

Total-- . . 

25,  144 

13,  605 

15 

33 

3 

.3 

0.  06 

0.  24 

0.  01 

0.  10 

1 

Battle  wounds:  • 

1 

Penetrating  and  perforating 

j 

wounds _ _ 

9,446 

5,301 

63 

33 

13 

2 

0.  67 

0.  62 

0.  14 

0.  04 

Compound  fracture.s.. . 

5,  110 

1,  769 

19 

20 

6 

3 

,  37 

1.  13 

.  12 

.  17 

All  others . . . . 

9,711 

4,  873 

35 

37 

1  2 

7 

.36 

.  76 

.02 

.  14 

Total _ _ _ _ 

24,  267 

11,943 

117 

90 

1  . 

12 

0.  48 

1 

0.  75 

0.  09 

0.  10 

>  Includes  cases  with  n  diagnosis  of  hepatitis  or  Jaundice  unqualifle<l. 

*  Based  on  \  20-perceiit  sample  o(  admissions  for  psyehoneurosis  ami  n  2-perecnt  sample  of  all  other  disease  admissions 
exclasive  of  those  admitted  with  hepatitis. 

*  Based  on  a  20-percent  sample  of  admissions. 

Source:  Medical  Statistics  Division,  Odioo  of  The  Surgeon  Oeneral,  Department  of  the  Army. 


diseases.  Most  of  them  had  been  hospitalized  for  a  month  or  more  before 
being  returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  majority  of  patients  admitted  to 
the  general  hospitals  from  other  hospitals  in  the  United  States  were  suffering 
from  conditions  that  required  specialized  types  of  care  not  available  at  station 
or  regional  hospitals. 

The  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis  reported,  1,762,  with  15  fatalities,  was 
much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated  (table  33).  All  64  general  hospitals 
reported  at  least  1  case  and  the  majority  reported  from  5  to  30  ca.ses.  The 
regional  distribution  was  not  significant  because  so  many  of  the  reporting 
hospitals  were  special  treatment  centers.  Of  the  patients,  87  had  been  prisoners 
of  war.  There  was,  however,  a  higher  incidence  in  patients  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater  than  from  the  European  theater. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  data  concerning  previous  plasma  and  blood 
transfusions  were  not  considered  reliable.  Plasma  transfusions  were  chiefly 
given  in  forward  areas,  in  which  circumstances  did  not  favor  the  keeping  of 
precise  records.  The  patient’s  own  recollections  could  not  be  accepted. 
Finally,  additional  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
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HEPATITIS  SURVEY  FORM 


1.  NAMEAASN _ _ ^ACE _ RACE _ 

2.  DATE  OF  ADMISSION _ 

3.  THEATER  FROM  WHICH  EVACUATEO _ 

(If  soldier  hod  not  boon  ovortoos,  so  stoto) 

4.  DID  PATIENT  RECEIVE  TRANSFUSION  WITHIN  4  MONTHS  BEFORE  ONSET  OF  HEPATITIS? 

YES  NO  UNKNOWN 

5.  BLOOD  PRODUCT  USED 

WHOLE  BLOOD  PLASMA  UNKNOWN 

«.  DATES  OF  TRANSFUSIONS^ _ _ _ 

7.  CAUSE  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  PRESENT  HOSPITAL _ 

WOUNDED  (GIVE  DATE  OF  WOUND) _ 

NON-BATTLE  INJURY  (GIVE  DATE  OF  INJURY) _ 

MEDICAL  CONDITION  (STATE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  DATE  OF  ONSET) _ 

B.  DATE  OF  ONSET  OF  SYMPTOMS  OF  HEPATITIS _ 

f.  HAS  JAUNDICE  BEEN  PRESENT?  YES  NO 

10.  CLASSIFICATION  OP  HEPATITIS  ATTACK;  ACUTE 

CHRONIC  (SYMPTOMS  LASTING  MORE  THAN  SIX  MONTHS) 

11.  SEVERITY  OF  HEPATITIS  ATTACK:  MILO  MODERATE 


Figube  153. — Form  used  in  1  June  1945  survey  of  hepatitis  in  Army  general  hospitals  in 

Zone  of  Interior. 


RECURRENT 

SEVERE  FATAL 


question  about  transfusion  was  limited  to  the  4  months  preceding  the  onset  of 
hepatitis,  a  number  of  reports,  though  by  no  means  all,  gave  information  about 
the  use  of  plasma  and  blood  for  longer  periods. 

The  data  collected  in  this  survey  were  considered  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  hospitalized  with  hepatitis  o:i  1  June  1945 
had  contracted  their  disease  because  of  the  presence  of  an  icterogenic  agent  in 
transfused  blood  or  plasma.  The  conclusion  naturally  did  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  any  of  these  transfusions  were  not  indicated  or  that  too  much 
blood  or  plasma  was  used.  Saving  the  patient’s  life  was  obviously  more 
important  than  protecting  him  against  the  remote  possibility  of  his  contracting 
hepatitis. 

Other  special  studies  in  general  bore  out  the  results  of  this  survey.  A 
planned  study  at  McCloskey  General  Hospital,  Temple,  Tex.  (^J),  for  instance, 
from  1  February  to  30  April  1945,  showed  57  cases  of  hepatitis  in  935  battle 
casualty  admissions,  1  in  322  patients  who  had  received  no  blood  or  plasma, 
and  51  in  the  528  who  had  received  either  or  both.  There  were  5  cases  of 
hepatitis  in  the  remaining  75  patients  whose  histories  were  too  incomplete  to  use. 
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Table  33. — Data  obtained  in  survey  of  hepatitis  in  Army  general  hospitals,  Zone  of  Interior, 

1  June  1945 ‘ 


Information  obtained  in  survey 

Total  patients 

Transfused 

patients 

Total  cases  reported  (including  deaths  in  preceding  30 
days) _ _ _  --  --  --  _ _ 

Number 

1,  762 

607 

Percent 

100 

Number 

500 

Percent 

100 

Initial  cause  of  hospitalization: 

Wounds _  _  -  -- 

34 

434 

87 

Nonbattle  injuries _  _  -  _ ... 

49 

3 

23 

5 

Initial  hepatitis _ _  _ _ 

934 

53 

Disease  other  than  hepatitis _  _  .  ..  __ 

165 

9 

42 

8 

Classification  of  hepatitis: 

Acute _ _  -  .  .  ....  ... 

1,  499 

1  127 

86 

469 

95 

Recurrent _  .  .  ..  _  _ _ 

7 

15 

3 

Chronic  (over  6  months’  duration). _ _ _  .  .. 

120 

7 

9 

2 

Areas  of  service: 

European  and  Mediterranean  theaters _ 

1,311 

75 

373 

75 

Pacific  and  Asiatic  theaters. _  _ 

369 

21 

117 

24 

United  States _ 

62 

4 

3 

0.  6 

Other  areas _  _ 

9 

0.  5 

2 

0.  4 

Cases  in  liberated  American  prisoners _  _ 

87 

1 

5 

3 

0.  8 

<  The  totals  la  several  categories  do  not  add  up  to  1,702  or  500  respectively  because  the  questionnaires  were  not  always 
completely  fliled  out.  In  such  cases,  the  percentages  computed  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  completed  reports. 


Case  History 

While  general  surveys  were  inconclusive,  an  occasional  case,  such  as  the 
one  reported  by  Lt.  Col.  Gater  Col.)  Marion  H.  Barker,  MC  (4^),  from  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  offers  rather  strong  proof  of  the  possible  transfer  of  the 
disease  to  a  recipient  from  a  donor  in  whom  it  proved  fatal.  The  (greatly 
abbreviated)  history  is  as  follows: 

The  sergeant  who  made  the  donation  was  a  235-lb.,  strong,  well-muscled  member  of  a 
general  hospital  medical  detjichment,  with  an  entirely  negative  previous  history.  On  8  May, 
he  played  a  vigorous  game  of  baseball  and  knocked  a  home  run.  On  the  next  day,  he 
acted  as  a  donor,  and,  on  10  May,  his  blood  was  given  to  a  19-year-old  rifleman  who  had 
sustained  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  right  lower  abdomen  on  25  April  1944. 

On  the  next  day,  11  May,  the  donor  reported  to  sick  call,  and  he  died  on  14  May,  of 
fulminating  infectious  hepatitis,  confirmed  by  the  clinical  course,  the  laboratory  findings, 
and  the  necropsy  findings.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis,  nor  was  there  any  doubt 
that  this  man  had  been  perfectly  well  up  to,  and  including,  the  fifth  day  before  his  death, 
when  he  gave  500  cc.  of  blood. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  donor  had  hepatitis,  the  recipient  was  transferred 
to  a  special  ward,  where  he  was  kept  under  close  observation.  He  remained  perfectly  well, 
and  all  laboratory  tests  were  negative,  until  21  May,  when  he  began  to  complain  of  lower 
abdominal  pain  and  generalized  discomfort.  The  temperature  was  99.4°  F.  On  23  May, 
a  blood  smear  showed  a  few  of  the  abnormal  toxic  lymphocytes  ordinarily  seen  in  early 
infectious  hepatitis.  Thereafter,  the  clinical  course,  as  well  as  the  laboratory  findings,  were 
entirely  typical  of  infectious  hepatitis,  except  that  jaundice  did  not  appear  until  1  June. 
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The  patient  was  critically  ill  for  the  next  several  days,  but,  after  8  June,  his  condition 
gradually  improved  and  he  went  on  to  an  apparently  normal  recovery. 

In  this  case,  although  the  incubation  period  of  1 1  days  is  extremely  short, 
and  although  the  events  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  coincidence,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  represent  a  direct  human  transfer  of  hepatitis 
from  a  donor  with  fulminating,  fatal,  infectious  hepatitis  to  a  recipient  who  was 
apparently  recovering  normally  from  a  minor  battle  wound. 

Preventive  Measures 

Since  the  virus  of  hepatitis  could  not  be  detected  by  the  techniques  avail¬ 
able  in  1945,  when  its  importance  began  to  be  realized,  the  only  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  transmission  was  a  more  rigid  examination  of  blood  donors  than  had 
hitherto  been  required,  including  a  detailed  history;  a  physical  examination, 
with  special  reference  to  the  liver;  and  a  battery  of  laboratory  tests.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  routine  would  be  completely  impractical,  if  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  expense,  it  was  doubtful  that  the  most  elaborate  requirements 
would  uncover  all  cases  of  incipient  jaundice  and  low-grade  or  latent  hepatitis 

(43). 

There  seemed,  in  short,  no  practical  way  of  eliminating  the  asymptomatic 
blood  donor  who  never  developed  jaundice.  By  inoculating  human  volunteers 
with  icterogenic  serum,  Neefe  and  his  associates  (47)  were  able  to  demonstrate 
that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  subclinical  hepatitis  precedes  the  onset  of  jatmdice 
by  a  considerable  period.  Clinical  confirmation  of  these  experimental  observa¬ 
tions  was  obtained  in  two  cases  in  which  studies  were  done  a  month  before  the 
onset  of  jaundice. 

Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Emanuel  M.  Rappaport,  MC,  in  a  special  study  of 
asymptomatic  donors  (43),  suggested  routine  serial  studies  of  liver  function  8 
weeks  after  transfusion,  to  uncover  latent  hepatitis  which  would  otherwise 
escape  detection.  He  had  observed  four  such  cases.  Such  a  program  was,  of 
cotirse,  impractical  at  a  time  when  all  available  laboratory  facilities  were  taxed 
to  capacity  with  more  immediate  problems,  and  was  not  very  practical  at  any 
other  time. 

Prophylactic  and  Therapeutic  Use  of  Canuna  Glohulin 

Soon  after  gamma  globulin  was  introduced  by  Stokes  and  Neefe  (47),  in 
1945,  as  a  prophylactic  measure  in  infectious  hepatitis,  its  efficacy  in  this 
respect  was  verified  by  Havens  and  Paul  (48).  Since  an  intimate  relation  had 
been  demonstrated  between  the  viruses  of  infectious  and  homologous  serum 
hepatitis,  it  was  logical  to  recommend  that  gamma  globulin  be  given  to  all 
patients  who  had  received  either  blood  or  plasma  and  that  it  be  given  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  transfusion,  since  the  incubation  period  of  hepatitis  produced  by 
inoculation,  while  it  might  extend  to  130  days  or  more,  might  also  be  only  30 
days  or  even  less. 
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This  recommendation  was  transmitted  to  the  Surgeon,  Mediterranean 
Theater  of  Operations,  3  June  1945,  by  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 
The  recommendation  was  duly  complied  with  (49) .  The  same  instruct  ions  were 
given  to  medical  officers  in  the  European  theater  in  Circular  Letter  No.  53, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  19  June  1945  (50). 

At  a  conference  in  the  office  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Simmons,  Director, 
Pl’eventive  Medicine  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  on  25  July  1945 
(61),  the  prophylactic  use  of  gamma  globulin  was  fully  discussed.  Brig.  Gen. 
PVed  W.  Rankin  was  not  yet  convinced  that  the  relation  between  transfusion 
and  hepatitis  had  been  incontrovertibly  established,  nor  was  he  convinced  of  the 
preventive  value  of  gamma  globulin,  but  he  was  not  opposed  to  its  prophylactic 
use.  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  J.  Morgan,  Consultant  in  Medicine,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  findings  of  Major  Sart- 
well’s  sm"vey  of  hepatitis  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  to  believe  that  gamma 
globulin  should  be  administered  routinely.  All  present  agreed  to  recommend 
that  all  wounded  patients  who  had  been  transfused  and  who  were  received  in 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  between  21  and  120  days  after  wounding  should 
routinely  receive  gamma  globulin.  The  recommended  dose  was  10  cc. 

This  was  the  last  official  action  in  regard  to  posttransfusion  hepatitis  in 
World  War  II.  The  postwar  problem  is  described  elsewhere  (p.  776). 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


General  Considerations  of  Shock  Therapy 

According  to  Brig.  Gen.  Elliott  C.  Cutler  (1),  the  single  featiu-e  of  pro¬ 
fessional  care  that  contributed  most  directly  to  the  improvement  in  morbidity 
and  niortality  in  World  War  II  was  adequate  resuscitation  of  the  wounded 
man.  This  factor,  in  his  opinion,  transcended  in  importance  any  single  method 
of  therapy,  even  the  administration  of  blood  and  plasma,  for  it  comprised  the 
total  evaluation  and  care  of  battle  casualties  before  surgery,  not  attention  to  a 
single  anatomic  region  or  some  particidar  wound.  This  concept  led  to  the 
greatly  improved  management  of  shock,  chiefly  by  the  liberal  use  of  whole 
blood. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RESUSCITATION 
Role  of  Su*-"rery 

In  a  report  to  the  Surgeon,  NATOUSi.  ^orth  African  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  U.S.  Army),  on  2  July  1943,  Col.  Edward  D.  Churchill,  MC,  emphasized 
what  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  new  principle  in  military  medicine,  the 
role  of  surgery  itself  in  resuscitation  (2,  3). 

The  establishment  of  a  shock  or  resuscitation  ward.  Colonel  Churchill 
pointed  out,  to  which  casualties  in  actual  or  impending  shock  could  be  sent  as 
they  were  received,  was  an  efficient  arrangement  and  absolutely  essential  when 
casualties  were  received  in  overwhelming  numbers.  When  this  system  was 
used,  however,  there  was  one  error  to  be  guarded  against:  Resuscitation 
might  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  subspecialty  of  military  surgery  and,  as  such, 
as  a  goal  in  itself.  Though  it  might  seem  too  obvious  for  mention,  one  central 
fact  had  to  be  repeatedly  emphasized,  that  a  wounded  man  was  resuscitated 
not  only  to  deliver  him  from  his  immediate  peril  but  also  to  prepare  him  for 
whatever  surgery  he  needed. 

With  this  concept  in  mind,  a  number  of  principles  of  resuscitation  became 
clear: 

1.  Any  delay  in  resuscitation  prolongs  the  crucial  interval  between  the 
time  of  wounding  and  surgery;  that  is,  the  timelag. 

2.  Any  delay  in  the  reversal  of  shock  increases  the  deleterious  effects  of 
circulatory  failure.  Prompt  restoration  of  blood  volume  stands  out  as  the 
most  important  advance  in  the  war  to  date  (July  1943). 

3.  Resuscitation  of  every  casualty  being  prepared  for  operation  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  surgical  management  of  trauma.  Operating  surgeons  must 
not  fail  to  follow  closely  the  clinical  course  of  patients  in  the  resuscitation 
wards.  They  must  not  wait  for  the  patients  to  be  “served  up”  to  them.  They 
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must  not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  inexperienced  medical  officers  with  inade¬ 
quate  training  in  siu'gery.  To  divorce  the  siu'geon  from  shock  is  a  disquieting 
outgrowth  of  war  that  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

4.  Replacement  fluids  must  be  introduced  rapidly.  The  use  of  a  syringe 
to  increase  the  rate  of  flow  is  too  infrequent. 

5.  Delay  in  the  procurement  of  whole  blood  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
justification  for  not  using  plasma. 

6.  The  resuscitation  ward  tends  to  become  a  routine  stopping  point  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  casualties  to  the  operating  room.  The  delay  caused  by 
lack  of  precision  in  the  selection  of  casualties  for  resuscitation  is  wasteful  and 
intolerable. 

Practical  Implications 

In  the  months  that  followed  Colonel  Churchill’s  report,  a  sophisticated 
and  highly  efficacious  system  of  resuscitation  was  developed  in  the  North 
African  theater.’  Out  of  this  development  came  the  implementation  of  his 
concept  that  surgery  was  indeed  the  climax  and  goal  of  resuscitation  and  was 
in  itself  the  most  potent  of  all  acts  of  resuscitation. 

The  immediate  outgrowth  of  this  new  concept  was  the  establishment  of 
field  hospitals  immediately  adjacent  to  clearing  stations  (4)t  f'l’C  result 
that  surgeons  trained  and  equipped  to  perform  emergency  surgery  were  brought 
within  a  short  litter-carry  of  casualties  whose  wounds  did  not  permit  them  to 
be  transported  to  an  evacuation  hospital  to  the  rear  but  who,  after  resuscita¬ 
tion,  could  be  operated  on  close  to  where  they  were  wounded. 

Concepts  of  Shock  and  Its  Management 

It  was  extremely  important  that  all  medical  officers  and  others  responsible 
for  resuscitation  should  understand  that  shock  is  not  a  fi.\ed  state  but  is  dy¬ 
namic.  Once  resuscitation  was  begun  (figs.  154,  155,  and  156),  the  casualty 
had  to  be  observed  frequently  and  carefully,  so  that  surgery  could  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  peak  of  improvement.  Once  that  peak  had  passed,  it  was 
usually  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  attain  again  the  same  degree  of 
response  to  the  measiu'es  employed.  Delay  during  periods  of  pressure  might 
mean  a  lost  opportunity  in  the  selection  of  the  optimum  time  for  operation. 
Stabilization  of  the  circulatory  mechanism  was,  however,  essential  before 
surgery  was  undertaken,  (’linical  observations  were  important.  So  were 
such  observations  as  the  level  of  the  blood  pressure,  the  pulse  rate,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  sweating,  and  the  state  of  the  peripheral  circulation.  Serial  de¬ 
terminations  (fig.  157)  of  the  pulse  and  blood  pressure  were  necessary;  single 
observations  might  be  highly  misleading.  Pulse  volume  was  often  more  im¬ 
portant  than  pulse  rate.  Collapsed  veins  and  fluctuations  of  the  blood  pres- 


■  Full  detail*  of  ehork  and  remiM-itation  appear  In  anuther  volume  of  thi*  historical  series,  based  on  observations  made 
In  the  .Mediterranean  Theater  of  0|)eratlons,  U.S,  Army,  by  I.t.  Col.  Henry  K.  Beecher,  .MC,  and  others  (.f). 
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ill  shock  ward,  (iOtli  Field  llospiial,  Dicuzc,  Franco,  Xovoinber  1104. 
Note  F.S.  jilasina  Ixitllo  liangiiiK  by  white-  tape-,  and,  next  to  it,  llritish 
transfusion  bottle,  with  filter  bc-iow  it,  containing  lilood  collected  in  the 
JMiropean  theater. 


sure  sounds  with  rcsjtiiatioii  itidieaU'd  (hat  restoration  of  tlio  blood  voliunc 
had  been  inadoquato. 

So  ri’littble  critoria  were  ever  developed  for  recos^nition  of  tlio  de<;reo  of 
hemodynamic  instability  in  slioeked  patients.  Blood  pressure  reatlini;s  pro¬ 
vided  onh’  a  rouirh  indication.  Often  when  (he  jtulse  rate  and  blood  pressure 
liad  been  restored  to  tiltnost  normal  levels,  movement  of  the  patient,  however 
slifrht,  miirlit  eatise  a  raitid  reversion  to  the  orijrinal  stiurc  of  shock.  If  the 
si^nifieitnee  of  this  reversion  was  not  realized  and  if  further  resuscitation  was 
not  carried  out  before  anesthesia  and  operation,  deej)  and  fatal  shock  might 
occur.  In  some  cases,  compensation  might  bo  so  complete  tliat,  while  tliere 
were  no  objective  signs  of  shock,  a  slight  additional  blood  loss  might  induce 
a  ra|)id  fall  in  the  blood  ])ressure.  Continued  or  recurrent  liemorrhage  was 
one  of  the  most  important  consiilerations  in  resuscitation.  The  ])ossibilily 
was  always  to  be  susjiected  in  i-asualties  who  did  not  respond  to  adeipiate 
resuscitation,  inchniing  a<le((na(e  bIoo«l  replacement. 

In  general,  the  degree  of  shock  was  proportional  to  (he  amonnt  of  blood 
lost  ,  though  there  was  occasionally  a  surprising  lack  of  correlation.  In  wounds 
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Ficjure  155. — Transfusion  in  progress  in  typical  shock  ward,  102d 
Evacuation  Hospital,  Huy,  Belgium,  January  1945. 


of  the  spleen  or  the  mesentery,  in  which  1,000  to  1,500  cc.  of  blood  could  be 
aspirated  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  there  was  sometimes  complete  hemo¬ 
dynamic  compensation.  It  was  a  mistake  to  be  content  with  that  status. 
The  safety  of  these  casualties  required  that  they  be  transfused  before  operation 
and  that  preparations  be  made  to  transfuse  them  rapidly  during  operation 
(fig.  158),  to  compensate  for  the  blood  loss  during  it.  Many  medical  officers 
shared  Dr.  Owen  H.  Wangensteen’s  opinion  that  measured  blood  loss  at 
operation  always  proved  larger  than  it  seemed  (5). 

Limitations  of  Plasma 

Since  loss  of  blood  externally  or  into  body  cavities  was  the  principal  cause 
of  shock,  its  successful  management  depended  upon  the  restorations  of  both 
red  blood  cells  and  blood  volume.  Plasma  alone  would  not  suffice  (p.  55). 
In  fact,  used  be3*ond  a  certain  point,  it  might  do  harm  by  diluting  the  remaining 
blood  cells  at  a  time  that  rising  blood  pressure,  caused  bj'  the  plasma  trans¬ 
fusion,  could  increase  hemorrhage.  Also,  a  false  sense  of  securitj'  might  be 
induced  when  elevation  of  the  sj’stolic  pressure  was  accomplishe  1  bj'  plasma 
alone.  A  pressure  elevated  bj'  these  means  might  fall  precipitately  with 
induction  of  anesthesia,  operative  manipulations,  or  mere  movement  of  the 
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Fkiluk  loG. — Transfusion  in  shock  ward  in  U.S.  field  hos¬ 
pital  in  Germany.  Note  suspension  of  blood  bottle  (Alsever 
type)  from  overhead  wire. 


patient.  Finally,  the  plan  of  only  plasma  before  operation,  with  the 

idea  of  making  up  the  preoperative  blood  deficit  on  the  operating  table,  was 
poor  practice  and  dangerous  besides. 

RESUSCITATION 
Diagnostic  Routine 

The  plan  of  resuscitation  which  evolved  in  the  Mediterranean  theater 
came  into  general  use  elsewhere.  It  began  with  first  aid  measures,  which 
frequently  included  the  administration  of  plasma  (figs.  159-162),  on  the 
battlefield.  They  were  followed,  as  soon  as  the  casualty  was  hospitalized, 
by  rapid,  complete  examination,  with  his  clotliing  removed,  to  appraise  his 
general  condition;  estimate  his  state  of  shock;  and  determine  the  factors 
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Figure  157. — Type  of  form  used  for  serial  observations  in  shock  ward. 

which  might  be  contributing  to  it  and  which  required  immediate  control,  as 
part  of  resuscitation.  These  conditions  included  cardiorespiratory  embarrass¬ 
ment  from  such  causes  as  painful  wounds  of  the  chest  wall;  sucking  wounds; 
hemothorax,  pneumothorax,  and  tension  pneumothorax;  cardiac  tamponade; 
blood  or  mucus  or  both  in  the  tracheobronchial  tree  (wet  lung);  paradoxical 
respiration;  anoxia  from  any  of  these  causes;  inadequately  immobilized  frac¬ 
tures;  large  soft-tissue  wounds,  clostridial  myositis;  gross  peritoneal  contamina¬ 
tion;  and  sepsis.  Blood  loss  was  the  major  cause  of  shock  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  was  associated  with  the  conditions  just  listed.  They  were,  however, 
able  in  themselv'es  to  produce  and  maintain  shock,  and  they  therefore  required 
separate  consideration.  The  replacement  of  lost  blood  was  essential,  but  it 
could  not.  in  itself,  eliminate  other  factors  causing  shock. 
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Fku  RB  ].')8. — Transfusion  in  oporatinf?  room  of  J 1  Itli  ICvacniation 
Hospital,  Ninth  U.S.  Army,  November  llM  l. 


The  diagnostic  routine  also  included  roentgenologic  examination  and  the 
perlorniancc  of  certain  laboratory  tests.  These  tests  were  limited  to  those 
absolutely  necessary;  a  medical  staff  tliat  was  too  energetic  might  well  con- 
triljute  to  the  precipitation  or  aggravation  of  traumatic  shock  in  a  badly 
wounded  casualt}'. 

On  the  basis  of  these  examinations,  casualties  were  grouped  into  two 
categories; 

1.  Tliose  witli  minor  or  slight  wounds,  in  good  condition,  who  needed  no 
special  preoperative  preparation.  They  were  operated  on  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  due  regard  to  the  more  urgent  needs  of  more  seriously  wounded  casualties. 

2.  'J'liosc  with  severe  wounds,  who  were  in  shock,  and  in  whom  a<le(|Uato 
resuscitation  might  mean  the  difference  between  survival  and  death.  The 
classification  of  casualties  according  to  their  degree  of  shock  has  been  descril)ed 
elsewhere  (p.  .*59). 

Blood  Kcplaccincnt 

Casualties  admitted  in  severe  shock,  with  no  perceptible  blood  pressure, 
were  given  low-titer  group  O  blood  immediately  and  rapidly,  without  waiting 
for  groupitig  and  crossmatching  of  the  first  liter.  The  blood  was  sometimes 
run  into  two,  three,  or  even  four  veins,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  the 
patient’s  state.  Wood  was  obtained  at  the  first  venipuncture  for  grouping 
and  crossmatching  in  subsequent  transfusions 
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'll  if.  Ill  'iirx  i  \  nr  Ilf  l.iiiilini;  rr;ift  >iiiil\  ulf  n  i;i'l  in  tii'l  i  l;i  \  <  i  if  in  \  :i'ii  m  i  f 
N I ii  tii;ini I \ ,  .liiiii'  I'.i  I  I. 


In  ciix'-'  in  wliidi  ili(*rc  was  iiin«‘  I’m-  lahunili'i'A’  t'.\aniiiial  ioii".  a  iinil  of 
j)Ia>iMa  (ir  allmmiii  cdiild  he  ^ivrii  while  i>re|)aral  imis  wer(>  made  fur  I  l•all>l’ll>i^>Il. 
Aflef  I.IKIH  Id  I.. '1(1(1  (■<•.  (if  Mdii-I  \  |»e-s|)eeilie  lilddil  liail  heeii  ^rneii  Id  a  liled-diit 
ea-iially.  a  new  >am|)le  of  his  lilddd  was  dhlaiiied  I'dr  eids^in.-ilchiiiu-.  and  the 
same  ineeant  idii  wa>  i'e|ieated  after  the  admini-t  rat  idu  nf  every  additiniial 
lit  er. 

\\  lien  the  sNstdIie  hlddd  pressure  had  ri^eii  td  sO  mm.  IIli.  the  rate  df 
t ran'-fii>idn  was  rediieed  while  an  additidiial  '>()()  ee.  df  hlddd  wa^  adniinisteri'd 
d\-er  a  i!(l-  (n  (i(l-mimi(e  peridd.  'I’he  ratidiiale  df  ihi'  praeiiee  wa^  that  I  he 
hlddd  iires^iire  often  reaehed  an  alnm-'t  nornial  h  \  el  liefore  tlie  deplcidd  lilood 
Vdhime  liad  ri-aelied  a  safe  level.  'rraM'-fii'-idn-'  for  pi  dphv  hu  t  iv  pni  po-'es; 
that  1".  (d  yiiaid  auainsi  a  pd'—ihh'  fall  of  hlodd  pre"nre.  were  .•d'-o  luxch  '•IowIv. 

Ideally,  hlddd  replneemeiit  was  always  mi  individual  matter.  ha>ed  on 
the  reqiiirement s  of  the  easiialtv.  ."sinee  the  initial  hlond  |)re-'-'iire  was  soine- 
liiiies  nii>leadini.^ly  lii”h.  the  neee— -ity  for  Iraii'-filsidii  w;is  hc'l  Lia^ed  hy  the 
extent  and  >everity  of  the  Wdiiml  or  Wdiimh.  the  itidhnhle  aiiidimt  of  hlnod 
lost,  mid  the  ueiieral  >late  d|  the  patient.  When  Maj.  datert'dl.  Iloward  Iv 
Snyder.  .\I( '.  he'..;an  to  \i>it  hd-pii:il'  as  ( ’dii'iilt ant  to  the  Siiruedii.  h'ifth 
I  .S.  .\rni\  I  .  he  (  dll Id  easily  I  ell.  -impl.v  h\  IddUiie.:'  at  jia  I  ieiil^  aft  er  i  iperat  ion. 
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Fi'ii  lu:  Hid. — Care  of  wdundiMl.  tnw'  of  wlioni  is  n'ccivinu  )>lasiiia.  at 
aihaiicc  liattaliiin  aid  station.  Mortaiii.  I'r.aiico.  .\iiniist  H.tll. 


which  (Hies  hiid  not  htid  ciiotitrh  hlood  hefon*  opcnil  ioii :  I  h(\v  looked  wliii  t' iUid 
hled-otit.  ( ietKM'idly  siteiikiii”'.  t*iich  d-  or  4-|)oinl  delicit  oil  iht'  Id'iiiiil oeril 
settle  or  (‘tieli  H.O-uin.  pt'reeiil  deficit  in  henioiilohin  r(‘(|iiir('d  ti  i  rtinsl’iision 
of  .')()()  ee.  When  I  h(>re  wtts  dotihl,  it  wtts  eoiisidt'it'd  hel|(*r  to  yivi'  Mood  thttn 
to  wit hhold  it 

lilood  Wits  soinetiines  t;iven  in  Itirtrt'r  itiiKtnnts  thttn  wtis  nt'cesstiry  (o’). 
Aside  rroiii  the  wttste  of  tt  setiree  and  precious  stthst tince.  restilts  tichieved 
hy  this  niethod  were  no  hetter  thttn  those  ttchi«*ved  with  itniotnits  niore  con- 
soiittnt  with  the  tictnal  needs.  'I'he  use  of  e.xcessive  tiinotnits  of  hlood  conid 
idso  he  dtintrerotis:  If  there  wtts  no  response  in  the  jitilse  or  hitiod  |)ressnre 
to  the  t rtinsfnsion  of  'J  t o  4  pints  (»f  hlood,  it  htid  to  he  tt.sstniK'd  that  heinorrhttyi' 
Was  cont  itniiiiy  or  (litU  an  overwhelming  infection  wtis  I  lit*  ctinsi' of  t  ht' fttilure 
of  resnscitti t ion.  In  such  cases,  imineditite  opertition  offered  the  hest  chttnci' 
of  life. 

IMood  Wtts  yiven  ditriiii::  opertition  ttccordino’  to  tin*  indications  and  wtts 
idso  ojvcii  after  o|)eriition  i't  itiryc  nninhers  of  ctises.  'I’lu'  correction  of  nntri- 
(ioiiiil  depiction  wtts  an  (‘ssential  phase  of  |)osto|)eriit  ive  cart'.  Many  of  tin' 
wottnded  had  hecn  liviny  for  wi'cks  tinder  field  conditions,  with  stihoptimnm 
consiinipt ion  of  protein,  calories,  and  vilttinins.  Loss  of  hlood  and  plasma 
at  woiindiny  increased  the  protein  and  ln'mo;j:lohin  dt'ficits.  Postoperative 
dietary  restrictions  and  e.xndatioii  into  inflamed  tissues  led  to  flirt  Ik'i- deplet  ion. 
'I’ln'se  eonditions.  which  retarded  wotind  heiilitnr  ttnd  delaved  con valoceiice. 
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r('s|)(iii(lc(l  wt'll  lo  plasma  jind  hlootl  transfusions,  continncd  until  the  it'd 
Mood  cdl  count  was  aliovc  -l  million  per  cuhic  millimeter  and  ju'eferahly  higher, 
d'lie  correcl  ion  of  llu'S)'  deficits  was  a  post  opera  I  ivt'  objt'clive. 

In  Ids  May  Itd  l  report  to  the  Sur;reon,  .\A  I'Ol  SA,  ( 'olonel  ('liun  lull 
pointed  out  that  not  until  the  end  <tf  lOi:!  were  supplies  availahh'  in  suliicicnl 
(piantilies  to  permit  the  est jd)lishinent  of  facilities  for  adetpiatt'  resuscitation 
of  wounded  in  forward  areas  (f/),  'I'he  imitrovenu'Ut  effected  was  t'videni  in 
comparative  s(>ries:  In  the  first,  200  casualties  in  'runisia  who  were  opmated 
on  in  forward  hospital;-  received  ddO  plasma  infusions  and  0  l)loo<l  transfusions, 
in  the  second  s('ri»'s,  2'.;7  casualties  in  Italy  w<'re  admittc'd  lo  a  field  hospital, 
a  lyp('  of  insi all.al  ion  which  <lid  not  e.vist  duriiur  the  'riiiusian  campaiirn. 
In  this  scries,  2S.")  of  the  207  casualti«'s  n'ceived  1,;!(11  units  of  i)l:isma  and  277 
received  .'il  1  transfusions.  'I'he  I  wo  series  .are  p(ah:ips  not  taitirely  comi):uiil)le, 
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I'liiinK  Itri. —  r.S.  (•nrpsmi'ii  .•i<liiiiiii.--lcriiis;  i-arc  lo  (Icntiiui  civilian 
wild  stcp|)('(l  on  mine.  Wiirsclcn.  (icrniany.  N’nxfinticr  I'.MI.  Adniitiis- 
tratidii  of  plasma  is  ])arl  of  first  aid  tlicrapy. 


since  I  lie  lirsi  iiielnded  many  less  seriously  wounded  llian  the  second.  On  the 
o'lier  liand.  more  llian  hall'  of  the  casualties  in  the  lii'st  series  had  wounds 
si'rioiis  enoiiyh  to  re((uire  inim<*diate  operation,  and.  had  facilities  and  hlood 
heen  availahle.  there  is  little  douht  that  us  many  of  them,  proportionately, 
would  hav('  heen  Irealt'd  by  transfusion  as  in  the  second  series. 

TKClIMCM.  CO.NSIDIIH  VTJO^S 

.\.  niimher  of  technical  improvements  and  short  cuts  were  de\  "loped  in 
all  theaters  as  experietiee  increased.  .Some  of  them  were  as  follows; 

If  lilddd  liail  to  tic  adniini.stered  r.apidly,  an  I.S-iiauf  needle  attached  to  a  .‘itl-cc.  ."^yrinse 
was  inserted  into  the  tithe  already  in  situ,  which  w:is  clainjied  olT  just  helow  the  needle. 
.\fti'r  the  syriime  had  been  filled  with  blood,  the  choitp  wa.s  phiceil  aboM'  the  iii’edle  and  the 
blood  was  pumped  in. 

\\’heM  a  secoiifl  transfusion  was  to  be  eiveii  imnieiliately  after  the  first,  the  original 
needle  Was  left  in  situ  .and  the  second  transfusion  set  was  connected  with  it. 

If  the  \  (ins  wt’l’e  collapseci,  oii(>  of  the  superficial  veins  about  t  he  ankle  could  be  exposed 
!ind  .a  cannuht  insert t'd,  which  could  be  left  in  phna'  for  21  to  4.S  hours. 

I'lloisl  could  tilso  be  forceil  in  rapidly  by  the  use  of  a  bulb  from  the  blood  pressure 
ap|)nr:ttus  atttndnal  to  the  :tir  inlet  of  the  blood  bottle.  'I'his  was  ati  elfective  tnethod  in 
extreme  emerg(  iicies  but  not  desirable,  for,  in  careless  hands,  it  cottld — aitd  did — ctirry  the 
risk  of  air  eml>olistn. 

(o  iieral  Surgical  'I'eam  No.  'Jd  .Auxiliary  .Siirgictil  (iroup,  w  hich  onta-  useil  2(1.(100  cc. 
of  t,\pe  (>  blood  in  1  days,  devclopeil  the  j)r;iclice  of  (aossmatchitig  three  to  four  bottle.s 
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of  blood  at  once  if  the  casualty  seemed  exsanguinated  (7).  This  practice  had  two  added 
advantages,  that  there  was  no  delay  in  the  transfusions  and  that  recipient  sets,  which  were 
frequently  in  short  supply  at  this  time,  were  conserved  by  the  use  of  the  same  set  for  the 
total  amount  of  blood. 

Intrasternal  administration  of  parenteral  fluids  was  discussed  at  a  number  of  meetings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  and  allied  groups  {8,  9)  but,  after  a  \-igorous 
discussion,  it  was  decided  not  to  recommend  it,  for  two  reasons;  It  required  a  degree  of 
skill  unlikely  to  exist  in  medical  officers  of  all  degrees  of  training  and  experience.  Also, 
some  fatalities  had  been  reported  after  it,  from  puncture  of  the  inner  table  of  the  sternum 
and  puncture  of  the  mediastinum. 

There  was  also  a  vigorous  discussion  concerning  administration  of  fluids  by  the  femoral 
vein  (8,  9).  This  technique  had  been  used  successfully  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  burned  patients, 
but  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  too  dangerous  for  general  use.  One  reason  was  that  a 
hypertonic  solution  such  as  concentrated  human  albumin  might  cause  serious  damage  if  it 
was  extravasated. 

As  early  as  1940,  Dr.  Elmer  L.  DeGowin  and  his  associates  {10)  at  the  State  L'niversity 
of  Iowa  School  of  Medicine  had  demonstrated  that  preserved  blood  could  safely  be  given 
without  reheating.  This  practice,  which  later  became  routine  Army  practice,  had  a  number 
of  advantages.  It  eliminated  the  frequently  costly  apparatus  and  the  manpower  expended 
by  medical  and  nursing  personnel  in  the  former  endeavor  to  keep  parenteral  fluids  at  body 
temperature  during  injection.  It  also  saved  the  time  formerly  spent  in  heating  blood,  and 
eliminated  the  risk  of  hemolysis  from  the  injudicious  application  of  heat. 

USE  OF  BLOOD  IN  ZONE  OF  INTERIOR  HOSPITALS 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  Col,  B.  Xoland  Carter,  MC,  Assistant  Chief,  Surgical 
Consultants  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  was  impressed,  on  his 
visits  to  a  number  of  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals,  by  an  apparent  tendency  to 
use  too  little  blood  in  the  preoperative,  operative,  and  postoperative  manage¬ 
ment  of  battle  casualties.  Part  of  the  explanation  was  the  paucity  of  surgical 
personnel  trained  in  the  use  of  whole  blood  as  well  as  in  its  storage  and  process¬ 
ing,  Before  the  war  ended,  the  amounts  being  used  were  increased  as  medical 
officers  who  had  used  blood  overseas  retmned  to  the  United  States.  At  a  few 
hospitals,  blood  had  always  been  used  in  adequate  quantities.  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  out¬ 
standing  in  this  respect,  for  the  blood  for  the  250-300  transfusions  given  there 
every  month  was  provided  by  the  Blood  Research  Section,  Division  of  Surgical 
Physiology,  Army  Medical  School,  which  conducted  most  of  the  research  on 
whole  blood  carried  out  before  and  during  the  war. 

To  be  certain  that  difficulty  in  obtaining  blood  was  not  the  explanation 
of  its  minimum  use.  Colonel  Carter  instituted  a  survey,  in  April  and  May  1945, 
of  the  hospitals  he  had  recently  visited  {11).  With  the  end  of  the  war,  no 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  but  the  replies  to  his  questionnaire  are  worth 
putting  on  the  record: 

Ashford  General  Hospital,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  which  gave  about  20  trans¬ 
fusions  a  week,  obtained  the  blood  from  the  hospital  detachment  and  civilian  personnel.  If 
the  necessary  refrigerator  could  be  supplied,  it  was  thought  that  about  50  pints  of  blood  a 
week  could  be  secured  and  the  number  of  transfusions  per  week  increased  by  10  or  15. 
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Thomas  M.  Pmgland  General  Hospital,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  gave  about  20  transfusions 
a  week.  It  procured  the  necessary  blood  from  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  had  adequate  facilities  for  its  storage. 

Mayo  General  Hospital,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  gave  59  transfusions  in  January  and  60  in 
March  1945,  against  an  average  of  28  in  each  of  the  preceding  4  months.  The  increase  was 
explained  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  operations  and  in  their  magnitude.  Blood  was 
procured  from  men  of  the  detachment,  who  were  paid  $10  for  each  donation.  An  informal 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  civilian  hospitals  in  Galesburg,  which  paid  $25  per 
donation,  that  no  men  of  the  detachment  would  be  permitted  to  donate  blood  at  any  of 
them  until  they  had  first  donated  at  Mayo  General  Hospital.  No  man  was  permitted  to 
donate  oftener  than  every  6  weeks,  and  3  months  was  the  preferable  interval.  The  hospital 
staff  saw  no  particular  advantage  to  establishing  a  blood  bank  with  such  a  pool  of  donors 
at  hand  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  surgery  being  done. 

Newton  D.  Baker  General  Hospital,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  reported  a  strong  tendency 
early  in  its  operation  to  use  plasma  in  preference  to  blood  because  of  its  ready  availability  and 
its  case  of  administration .  Over  the  past  several  months,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  use 
more  blood,  and  an  average  of  three  transfusions  a  week  had  been  given  between  1  January 
and  9  April  1945.  Group  B  and  group  AB  bloods  were  sometimes  in  short  supply  but  there 
had  been  no  shortages  in  donors  of  other  types.  Although  the  number  of  transfusions  given 
was  small,  the  use  of  blood  was  considered  adequate.  Paraplegics  had  sometimes  presented 
compatibility  difficulties,  possibly  because  they  had  already  received  so  many  transfusions. 

Lovell  General  Hospital,  Ayer,  Mass.,  which  operated  its  own  blood  bank,  gave  an 
average  of  30  transfusions  a  week.  Blood  was  obtained  without  difficulty  from  the  medical 
and  Women’s  Army  Corps  detachments  and  civilian  employees  and  was  supplemented  by 
blood  from  the  Worcester  Blood  Bank  and  the  Boston  Red  Cross  Chapter,  which  provided 
as  many  as  20  bottles  a  week  and  could  furnish  more  if  necessary. 

DeWitt  General  Hospital,  Auburn,  Calif.,  which  gave  an  average  of  12  transfusions  a 
week,  obtained  blood  from  civilian  and  military  members  of  the  hospital  staff.  Local  Red 
Cross  representatives  had  informed  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital  that  about  100 
Auburn  civilians,  who  periodically  gave  blood  for  the  plasma  program,  would  be  glad  to 
contribute  to  the  hospital  if  the  need  should  arise. 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  which  operated  its  own  blood  bank, 
gave  about  40  transfusions  per  week.  Group  O  blood  was  secured  from  duty  personnel,  and 
A,  B,  and  AB  blood  from  the  Army  Whole  Blood  Procurement  Service,  which  procured  it 
from  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Billings  General  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  operated  its  own  blood  bank,  gave 
559  transfusions  between  27  March  and  27  April  1945.  The  blood  was  secured  from  indi¬ 
viduals  confined  in  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  on  the  post  and  was  collected  at  regular 
intervals.  The  bleeding  of  prisoners  was  always  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis. 

Brooke  General  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  which  gave  about  40  transfusions  per  week, 
was  not  permitted  to  operate  a  blood  bank  because  the  liquid  plasma  center  operated  at  the 
4th  Army  Laboratory  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  could  supply  all  the  blood  needed.  The  hospital, 
however,  had  set  up  a  transfusion  section  which  prepared  and  issued  all  intravenous  sets, 
typed  all  patients  requiring  transfusion,  crossmatched  all  bloods,  drew  all  bloods  collected  in 
the  hospital,  and  investigated  reactions.  The  transfusion  section  kept  6  pints  of  O  blood  on 
hand  at  all  times  for  emergency  use,  replacing  within  24  hours  all  blood  used. 

The  bulk  of  the  blood  collected  locally  came  from  the  medical  detachment.  Donors 
were  paid  at  the  usual  rate.  Civilian  donations  amounted  to  about  15  per  week. 


Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 

Late  in  1943,  the  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army  Medical  School, 
undertook  to  supply  blood  for  all  routine  transfusions  at  Walter  Reed  General 
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Hospital.  A  strict  record  was  kept  of  the  first  3,000  transfusions  given  under 
the  new  system,  and  a  continuing  effort  was  made  to  see  that  recipient  sets  were 
properly  prepared.  With  this  precaution,  the  reaction  rate,  as  already  noted, 
was  reduced  from  22  percent  to  approximately  0.5  percent. 

Only  O  blood  was  supplied.  At  first,  the  bloods  were  not  tested  for 
agglutinin  titer,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  avoid  giving  A,  B,  or  AB  recipients 
transfusions  of  high-titer  blood.  Ditting  this  period,  there  was  only  one  instance 
in  which  it  was  suspected  that  an  A  recipient  might  have  suffered  from  some 
hemolysis  of  her  own  cells.  The  reaction  was  mild,  perhaps  because  the  blood 
had  been  collected  in  Alsever’s  solution  and  the  amount  of  agglutinin  was  there¬ 
fore  diluted  and  was  taken  into  the  bloodstream  more  slowly  than  if  the  amount 
of  solution  transfused  had  been  500  or  600  cc. 

In  January  1945,  a  number  of  high-titer  bloods  were  deliberately  given  to 
A  and  B  recipients.  No  clinical  reactions  were  observed  until  bloods  with 
titers  of  1:1024  or  higher  were  administered.  Then,  the  patients  had  chills, 
fever,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms,  and  an  increase  in  the  serum  bilirubin 
was  observed. 

Since  these  observations  suggested  that  high-titer  O  bloods  might  cause 
reactions  in  non-group  O  recipients,  all  O  bloods  bandied  at  the  hospital  in  the 
future  were  separated  on  the  basis  of  their  agglutinin  content.  The  titration 
technique  which  was  adopted  separated  approximately  25  percent  of  O  bloods 
with  the  highest  titers  of  anti-A  or  anti-B  agglutinins,  or  both.  High-titer 
bloods  were  given  only  to  O  recipients,  and  low-titer  bloods  were  reserved  for 
A,  B,  and  AB  recipients. 

Maj.  Leslie  H.  Tisdall,  MC,  Coordinator,  Army  WTiole  Blood  Procurement 
Service,  with  his  associates,  made  a  study  of  the  effects  of  high-titer  O  blood  on 
incompatible  recipients  {12)  (p.  259),  and  further  studies  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
were  being  planned  when  the  war  ended. 

PLASMA  THERAPY 

Indications 

While  too  much  credit  was  given  to  plasma  earlj'  in  World  War  II,  it 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war  an  extremely  useful  emergency  agent.  This 
has  been  indicated  in  so  many  discussions  earlier  in  this  volume  that  any  repeti¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary  here. 

There  were  certain  injuries  and  conditions  in  which  plasma  was  of  greater 
value  than  blood  or  was  needed  in  addition  to  blood.  These  included: 

1.  Head  injuries.  Limitation  of  fluids  was  desirable,  and  plasma  was  given  only  in 
suflScient  quantities  to  control  shock  and  restore  blood  volume. 

2.  Crushing  injuries,  in  which  hcmoconcentration  was  frequent.  The  tremendous 
swelling  which  developed  in  the  limbs  of  these  victims  after  they  were  removed  from  beneath 
the  stones  and  masonry  which  had  crushed  them  often  was  associated  with  very  high  hemato¬ 
crit  values.  The  management  of  these  injuries  v  tts  also  complicated  by  the  development  of 
pigment  nephropathy  and  anuria,  which  might  be  enhanced  by  blood  transfusions. 
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3.  Fulminating  clostridial  myositis,  particularly  of  the  wet  type.  Loss  of  plasma 
through  the  wound  or  into  the  affected  muscles  was  best  combated  with  large  plasma  infu¬ 
sions.  These  same  patients,  however,  tended  to  present  severe  anemia,  and  they  required 
whole  blood  as  well  as  plasma. 

4.  Severe  wounds  associated  with  hypoproteinemia;  abdominal  wounds  which  required 
prolonged  nasogastric  suction;  and  bedsores,  particularly  in  paraplegics.  Amino  acid 
solutions  for  intravenous  use  were  never  generally  available  in  World  War  II  and  were  not 
available  at  all  until  late  in  the  war.  Plasma  proved  to  be  an  excellent  substitute. 

5.  Bums,  which  furnished  perhaps  the  most  clear-cut  indication  of  all  for  the  use  of 
plasma.  When  Elkinton  (IS),  in  1939,  reported  four  cases  treated  by  this  method,  he 
pointed  out: 

a.  That  hemoconcentration  or  diminution  of  the  plasma  volume,  as  measured  by 
serial  hematocrit  determinations,  was  evident  in  all  four  patients,  who  also  all  exhibited  a 
decrease  in  the  plasma  protein  concentration,  a  decrease  which,  because  of  the  hemocon¬ 
centration  also  present,  was  even  more  marked  than  the  figures  indicated. 

b.  That  plasma  infusions,  to  replace  the  lost  plasma  and  protein,  was  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  therapy.  Whole  blood  would  supply  the  necessary  elements,  but  to  add  red  cells  to 
a  circulation  already  relatively  overloaded  with  them,  was  not  logical. 

The  onset  of  shock  in  severe  burns  is  remarkably  rapid  and  may  occur  within  an  hour 
after  injury.  Immediately  after  injury,  however,  the  need  for  plasma  is  not  yet  reflected 
in  the  hematocrit,  and  larger  amounts  are  needed  than  its  current  level  indicates. 

The  tragic  experience  of  the  fire  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  Boston  in  November  1942 
provided  an  instructive  experience  in  the  management  of  shock  in  burns  (14).  The  mass 
disaster  bore  a  real  resemblance  to  the  situation  that  might  be  encountered  in  military 
experience.  An  instructive  comparison  was  also  furnished  between  the  use  of  plasma  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  all  the  patients  were  treated  uniformly,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Churchill,  and  its  use  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  where  the  patients  were 
treated  on  five  separate  services. 

In  cases  of  bum  shock  not  complicated  by  wounds,  in  which  the  reduced  blood  volume 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  loss  of  plasma,  the  most  common  error  of  management  in  World 
War  II  was  failure  to  administer  plasma  rapidly  enough  and  in  large  enough  amounts.  The 
best  results  were  secured  when  it  was  given  into  two  veins,  or  with  positive  pressure,  until 
the  hematocrit  became  approximately  normal.  Then,  administration  was  continued  at  a 
rate  just  sufficient  to  maintain  this  level.  As  much  as  4,000  to  6,000  cc.  of  plasma  might 
be  necessary  in  the  first  24  to  36  hours  in  extensive  burns.  After  this  period,  secondary 
anemia  tended  to  develop  rapidly,  and  whole  blood  replaced  plasma  in  the  management  of 
the  injury. 

The  special  experience  of  the  77th  Field  Hospital  in  the  European  theater, 
commanded  by  Maj.  Henry  Metz,  MC,  with  the  use  of  plasma  in  true  protein 
depletion,  in  which  it  was  more  valuable  than  whole  blood,  is  describe  else¬ 
where  (p.  570). 

Dosage  and  Administration 

The  dosage  of  plasma,  as  of  blood,  was  an  individual  matter.  The  blood 
pressure  level  was  the  simplest  method  of  determining  the  need  for  it  and  the 
response  to  it,  but  not  necessarily  the  most  accurate  method. 

The  degree  of  hemoconcentration  was  another  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  plasma  to  be  used;  50  cc.  was  given  for  every  point  that  the  concen¬ 
tration  exceeded  the  normal  100  percent.  It  was  also  estimated  that  100  cc. 
of  plasma  was  required  for  every  point  that  the  hematocrit  determination 
exceeded  the  normal  of  45. 
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When  the  hematocrit  was  low,  patients  treated  with  plasma  sometimes 
had  a  rapid  pulse  for  days,  even  thou;<;h  the  blood  pressure  was  well  sustained. 

It  was  realized  very  early  in  the  war  that  250  cc.  of  plasma  was  never  an 
adequate  dose;  if  plasma  was  needed  at  all,  at  least  500  cc.  was  necessary,  and, 
many  times,  a  good  deal  more  {15, 16).  As  time  passed,  the  initial  dose  tended 
to  become  larger,  up  to  1,000  cc.,  and  some  hospitals,  such  as  the  33d  Field 
Hospital  in  November  1943,  reported  using  as  much  as  5,000  cc.  for  resuscita¬ 
tion  {6). 

The  first  500  cc.  of  plasma  was  given  rapidly,  and  rapid  administration 
w’as  continued  until  the  blood  pressure  became  approximately  normal.  If  the 
patient  was  evacuated  to  the  rear,  additional  plasma  was  given  before  he  was 
put  in  the  ambulance.  This  method  was  very  useful  in  the  Tunisian  campaign, 
when,  field  hospitals  not  yet  being  in  use  in  their  later  conventional  manner, 
undesirably  long  evacuations  were  often  necessary.  Plasma  was  also  given 
during  transportation,  particularly  to  patients  with  abdominal  injuries  and 
fractures  of  the  femur.  Later,  of  course,  patients  with  such  injuries  were 
resuscitated  and  operated  on  in  forward  hospitals. 

Isotonic  plasma  was  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes  {15).  Its  members  did  not  look  with  favor  on  the  use  of  concentrated 
plasma  (p.  275). 

Other  Proposed  Uses 

The  suggestion  that  dried  plasma  be  used  as  a  menstruum  for  the  local 
application  of  penicillin  to  wounds  did  not  get  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
The  same  was  true  of  a  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  filling  the  pleural 
space  with  plasma  after  lung  resection,  to  compensate  for  the  protein  loss  that 
occurs  after  such  operations. 

Attempts  to  treat  decompression  sickness  with  plasma,  on  the  ground  that 
some  patients  presented  decreases  in  specific  gravity,  came  to  no  more  than  the 
suggestion.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  suggestion  that  concentrated  dried  plasma 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute  nephritis. 

Tlie  [woposal  that  plasma  be  administered  by  hypodermoclysis  in  deeply 
shocked  casualties  was  discouraged  for  the  reason  that  if  the  veins  were  col¬ 
lapsed  and  difficult  to  locate,  there  was  all  the  more  reason  for  injecting  plasma 
intravenously  as  promptly  as  possible  to  restore  an  effective  circulating  blood 
volume. 


Technique  of  Administration 

The  standard  Army-Navy  package  of  dried  plasma  contained  two  sealed 
cans  and  a  printed  questionnaire.  Filling  out  the  questionnaire  was  the  final 
step  of  administration  of  plasma  and  was  particularly  important  in  the  early 
days  of  the  program,  when  the  Blood  Research  Section,  Army  Medical  School, 
urgently  needed  the  data  thus  secured  to  determine  further  steps  in  procedure. 

The  detailed  technique  of  plasma  administration  is  described  in  figure  163. 
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SERUM  ALBUMIN  THERAPY 

The  Army,  in  contrast  to  the  Navy,  used  very  little  serum  albumin  because 
of  its  satisfaction  with  plasma  and  for  other  reasons  (p.  347).  Clinically,  except 
for  the  need  for  supplying  fluids  when  serum  albumin  was  used  in  dehydrated 
patients,  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two  agents.  At  times,  how¬ 
ever,  the  compact  size  of  the  serum  albiunin  package  was  a  distinct  advantage. 
One  medical  oflScer,  for  instance,  related  how  he  and  some  of  his  corpsmen, 
after  they  had  lost  all  their  plasma  when  their  landing  boat  was  sunk  off  the 
Normandy  beaches,  filled  their  pockets  with  packages  of  serum  albumin  and 
administered  it  to  many  seriously  wounded  men,  most  of  whom  lived  to  be 
taken  aboard  ships  on  which  they  could  receive  definitive  care. 

As  albumin  was  put  up  for  the  Armed  Forces,  its  high  concentration 
made  its  physiologic  effect  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  mobilized 
interstitial  fluid.  In  a  well-hydrated  patient,  this  was  no  problem;  the  circu- 


Figxjke  163. — Reconstitution  of  standard  Army-Navy  package  of  normal 
human  dried  plasma.  A.  Unopened  waterproof  cardboard  box  sealed  with 
waterproof  tape.  B.  Removal  of  tape  from  box.  C.  Opened  box,  showing 
contained  cans,  which  are  removed  by  pulling  on  the  draw  cord.  D.  Cans 
removed  from  box.  E.  View  of  can  showing  spot-welded  key  on  top. 
717-409’— 64 - 47 
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lilting  blood  volume  was  promptly  iiuToascd,  ami  the  intravascular  discrepancy 
characteristic  of  shock  wi^s  promptly  overcome.  In  the  dehydrated  casualty, 
the  problem  was  different.  Since  the  majority  of  wounded  soldiers,  under  the 
rigorous  conditions  of  combat,  were  dehydrated,  isotonic  fluids  usually  had  to 
be  administered  along  with  the  serum  albumin.  This  was  no  problem  for  tlie 
Navy  but  made  the  use  of  albumin  by  tlie  Army  far  less  practical  and 
convenient. 

At  the  2  June  1944  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes 
{17) y  the  principal  discussion  concerned  tlie  possibility  of  resuscitation  in  air¬ 
planes.  It  was  decided  that  if  this  procedure  sliould  be  attempted,  serum 
albumin  would  be  the  best  agent  to  use.  There  were  numerous  problems, 
including  limitation  of  space,  thermal  stability,  and  the  effect  of  turbulence. 
No  further  action  was  taken,  chiefly  because  D-day  was  4  days  after  this 
meeting  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  were  fully  occupied  with  other,  more  urgent 
matters. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  clinical  indications  and  contraindications  for 
the  use  of  serum  albumin  were  quite  clear: 

1.  It  could  be  used  in  shock  and  in  hypoproteinemic  states  almost  inter¬ 
changeably  with  plasma.  It  had  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  albumin 
is  purified  protein  and  contains  no  complement,  prothrombin,  or  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  plasma. 

2.  Serum  albumin  was  of  special  value  in  edematous  patients,  particularly 
in  burned  patients,  because  it  could  be  administered  without  a  significant 
amount  of  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  given  to  a  dehydrated  patient 
the  parenteral  administration  of  fluid  was  necessary  simultaneously  or 
immediately  after  the  serum  was  injected. 

J.  Serum  albumin  was  useful  in  patients  with  cranial  injuries,  in  which 
fluids  were  generally  contraindicated. 

4.  The  fact  that  albumin  is  hypertonic  and  remains  in  the  vascular  system 
longer  than  hypertonic  crystalloid  solutions  made  it  necessary  to  use  it  with 
great  care.  It  was  not  useful  in  older  patients  if  any  myocardial  weakness  was 
evident;  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  blood  pressure  could  cause  pulmonary 
edema.  It  was  also  contraindicated  in  concealed  arterial  bleeding  and  in 
uncontrolled  or  recurrent  hemorrhage  because  of  the  rapid  rise  in  blood  pressure 
which  it  produced. 


Technique  of  Administration 

The  standard  Army-Navy  package  for  concentrated  serum  albumin  (fig. 
164A  and  B)  contained  three  cans  (fig.  1G4C),  each  of  which  contained: 

A  double-ended  glass  container,  sealed  at  each  end  with  rubber  stoppers,  and  containing 
100  cc.  of  25-pcrcent  solution  of  scrum  albumin  (25  gm.). 

An  airway. 

lOquipment  for  .ntraveiious  administration. 

Tape  for  suspension  of  the  albumin  bottle. 
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Etched  on  the  metal  can  were  the  following  instructions  for  the  adminis- 
tnxtion  of  the  serum  albumin  (fig.  164): 

1.  Open  metal  can  with  attached  key. 

2.  Remove  air  filter  needle,  intravenous  set,  and  intravenous  needle. 

3.  Remove  container  of  albumin. 

4.  Apply  alcohol  or  iodine  to  both  rubber  stoppers. 

5.  Holding  container  in  upright  position,  insert  air  filter  needle  through  top  of  rubber 
stopper. 

6.  Insert  short  needle  of  intravenous  set  through  rubber  stopper  at  opposite  end. 

7.  Attach  intravenous  needle  to  observation  tube. 

S.  Allow  tubing  to  fill  with  albumin  solution. 

9.  Insert  intrav’enous  needle  into  vein.  If  venipuncture  is  difficult,  cut  down  on  vein. 

10.  Suspend  container  about  3  ft.  above  patient. 

11.  Except  in  severe  shock,  do  not  let  rate  of  administration  exceed  5  cc.  per  minute. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  WOUNDS 
Wounds  of  the  Extremities 

Patients  with  multiple  woimds  of  the  extremities,  particularly  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  landmines,  traumatic  amputations,  and  fractures  of  the  femur,  re¬ 
quired  large  amounts  of  blood.  A  common  mistake  in  the  management  of 
femoral  fractures  in  the  early  e.xperience  of  the  Mediterranean  theater  was 
failure  to  restore  the  blood  volume  promptly.  Penicillin  was  brought  to  the 
theater  by  Maj.  Champ  Lyons,  MC,  in  the  late  winter  of  1943,  and  he  and 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Oscar  P.  Hampton,  Jr.,  MC,  introduced  an  extremely 
successful  three-point  program  of  blood,  penicillin,  and  surgery  {18).  In  ‘'P 
their  instruction,  they  emphasized  that  even  as  potent  an  agent  as  penic 
would  be  less  potent  without  the  liberal  use  of  whole  blood  and  that  surgery 
would  be  much  less  successful — and  sometimes  impossible — without  it. 

Blood  was  given  in  preparation  for  operation,  diming  operation,  and  post- 
operatively  in  the  forward  hospital,  and  was  also  given  later,  before  reparative 
surgery,  in  the  base  hospital. 

Secondary  anemia,  often  of  a  considerable  degree,  was  evident  in  casualties 
admitted  to  base  hospitals,  even  when  they  had  received  large  amounts  of 
blood  in  forward  hospitals.  These  anemias  would  undoubtedly  have  corrected 
themselves  spontaneously  in  time  if  adequate  diets  had  been  supplied  and  had 
been  supplemented  by  iron  therapy.  There  was,  however,  an  urgent  need  to 
get  on  rapidly  with  reparative  surgery,  not  only  because  the  military  situation 
required  the  rapid  turnover  of  hospital  beds  but,  even  more  impellingly,  in  the 
patient’s  own  best  interests.  Wound  closure  with  low  hematocrit  levels  would 
have  introduced  a  completely  preventable  surgical  risk  {19,  20). 

Three  series  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones  illustrate  these  points  {18): 

l.  At  the  16th  Evacuation  Hospital,  28  of  100  casualties  with  fractures  of  the  femur 
required  between  1,500  and  2,000  cc.  of  blood  before  and  during  operation,  and  only  9 
patients  in  the  series  required  no  blood  at  all.  In  contrast,  only  3  of  100  patients  with 
compound  fractures  of  the  radius,  ulna,  or  long  bones  required  blood  in  such  quantities,  and 
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the  anesthetic  risk  was  far  less  in  patients  whose  secondary  anemia  had  been 
corrected,  that  wound  liealin,”:  was  prompter,  and  that  convalescence  was  less 
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I’lasnia  w:is  often  used  lilierally  iu  the  first  few  days  after  elo'iire  of  a 
colostomy,  to  reduce  edema  of  the  suture  line,  and  to  previ'iil  narrow  iiio-  o| 
the  anastoinotie  orifice. 
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mitted  to  develop.  The  same  precautions  concerning  the  risk  of  overloading 
the  circulation  held  in  thoracoabdominal  wounds.  Sometimes  the  need  for 
correction  of  cardiorespiratory  pathophysiology,  which  indicated  limitation  of 
fluids,  had  to  be  balanced  against  the  need  for  liberal  amounts  of  blood  because 
of  hemorrhage  from  associated  injuries.  Theoretically,  if  red  blood  cells  had 
been  available,  their  use  might  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  need  for  blood 
and  the  risk  of  overloading  the  circulation  in  chest  injuries. 

Before  blood  was  available  in  liberal  quantities  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater,  blood  aspirated  from  the  chest  was  sometimes  used  for  transfusion. 
Surgeons  differed  as  to  the  periods  within  which  they  considered  it  safe  to 
use  such  blood;  most  were  conservative,  limiting  the  time  to  no  more  than 
6  hours.  The  blood  was  never  used,  of  course,  if  there  was  the  smallest  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  thoracoabdominal  wound  was  present. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 
Preparation  of  Manual  On  Shock 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  NRC  (National  Research  Council)  Committee 
on  Transfusions  on  31  May  1940  {19),  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  small  pamphlet  on  shock  and  allied  subjects,  for  distribution  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  His  choice  as  principal  author  was  wise,  for  few  people 
had  done  more  than  he  to  develop  the  concept  of  hemorrhage  as  the  basic 
cause  of  shock. 

It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  and  indicative  of  how  completely  shock  therapy 
was  revolutionized  during  the  war,  to  find  in  this  pamphlet  {22)'. 

1.  A  full  discussion  of  isotonic  salt  and  glucose  solution  in  the  prevention  of  shock. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  limitations  of  blood  banks  in  wartime  because  of  the  cumber¬ 
some  cooling  unit  necessary,  and  the  limited  shelf  life  of  blood.  It  was  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  preserved  blood  was  that  larger  quantities 
could  be  given  than  were  ordinarily  used. 

3.  A  discussion  of  plasma  (twice  as  long  as  the  space  devoted  to  blood),  in  which  the 
concept  was  presented  that  the  loss  of  red  blood  corpuscles  would  be  tolerated  quite  well 
if  the  lost  plasma  were  replaced.  One  of  the  advantages  of  plasma  was  said  to  be  that  it 
did  not  add  to  the  concentration  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  hemoconcentration  being  the 
usual  finding  in  shock.  The  intravenous  injection  of  adequate  quantities  of  plasma  was 
considered  “probably  the  single  most  effective  and  valuable  and  practical  method  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  shock,  with  the  possible  exception  of  methods  of  hemostasis.” 

All  of  these  statements  were  correct  in  the  light  of  1940  knowledge. 

Shock  Teams 

The  blood  banks  in  the  Mediterranean  and  European  theaters  had  a 
single  function,  to  provide  blood  for  wounded  casualties.  The  U.S.  Army 
blood  service  personnel,  unlike  the  British  Army  Transfusion  Service  personnel, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  blood.  British  personnel 
were  trained  in  the  processing  and  care  of  preserved  blood  and  also  in  its 
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administration.  U.S.  personnel  were  trained  only  in  its  procurement  and 
processing. 

As  shock  was  handled  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  during  World  War  II, 
it  was  the  shock  teams  assigned  from  auxiliary  surgical  group  personnel  and 
not  organic  personnel  of  field  hospitals  who  carried  the  major  responsibility 
for  treating  casualties  and  determined  the  efficiency  of  their  care  in  these 
hospitals  (S).  The  supervision  of  shocked  casualties  by  hospital  personnel 
was  the  responsibilit3’  of  the  anesthesiologist,  whose  hands  were  full  with  his 
own  duties,  supervision  of  his  helpers,  and  supervision  of  replacement  therapy 
in  the  operating  room. 

This  situation  was  almost  inevitable.  In  contradistinction  to  other  areas 
of  medicine  and  surgerj’,  there  was  no  pool  of  civilian  medical  personnel  trained 
in  the  mass  treatment  of  shock.  Almost  any  civilian  phj^sician  could  treat 
single  patients  adequately'  in  peacetime  practice,  and  that  was  how  shocked 
patients  were  usually  encountered,  as  individuals.  In  warfare,  there  were  few 
occasions  on  which  it  was  not  necessarj'  to  treat  several  casualties  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  was  often  necessarj’  to  treat  overwhelming  numbers  of  seriously 
wounded  casualties  simultaneously.  Few  medical  officers  possessed  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  when  they  entered  the  Army  and  they  had  to  be  trained 
afterward  (p.  87). 

Shock  Wards 

Shock  wards  were  promptly  set  up  in  hospitals  in  combat  areas  in  all 
theaters.  The  ward  described  by  Col,  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  in  October 
1945  (figs.  165  and  166)  brings  together  the  best  features  of  all  such  wards  as 
they  evolved  with  experience  {23): 

Facilities. — Wliile  facilities  must  conform  to  available  terrain,  shock 
wards,  whenever  possible,  should  be  located  in  proximity  to  the  triage  tent 
and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surgical  tent.  If  terrain  permits,  it  is  best 
to  have  aU  of  these  tents,  plus  the  radiology  tent,  joined.  With  such  an 
arrangement,  service  is  more  efficient,  and  mud,  heavy  rains,  and  blackout 
regulations  are  less  hampering. 

The  tentage  should  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  40  patients  at  the  same 
time  (fig.  165).  Two  squad  tents,  attached  to  each  other  laterally,  with  the 
adjoining  sidewalls  raised,  will  provide  adequate  space  for  25,  and  a  third 
tent,  joined  to  one  or  the  other,  can  care  for  an  additional  15  casualties.  Shock 
wards  should  not  be  divided.  Wlien  they  are,  additional  personnel  and 
equipment  are  necessary,  and  comparative  sui^ical  priorities  are  more  difficult 
to  establish. 

Equipment. — Good  light  is  essential  for  examination,  venipuncture,  and 
laboratory  work.  If  electrical  fixtures  are  limited,  bulbs  attached  to  long 
drop  cords  provide  adequate  lighting. 

Also  needed  are: 

1.  Wooden  horses  (80),  half  25  and  half  29  inches  high,  so  that  litters 
can  be  placed  in  either  the  Fowler  or  the  Trendelenburg  position. 

717-409’— 64 - 48 
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Figure  165. — Interior  of  shock  ward,  showing  litter  on  sawhorses. 
Wire,  strung  above  litter,  suspends  charts,  identification  cards,  and 
blood,  plasma,  and  other  intravenous  fluids. 


2.  Overhanging  wires  (fig.  165),  strung  about  7  feet  high  and  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  a  wire  passes  over  each  litter.  These  wires  are  used  for  intra¬ 
venous  fluids,  individual  records,  and,  for  rapid  identification,  cards  with  each 
patient’s  number. 

3.  Tourniquets. 

4.  A  refrigerator. 

5.  A  large  sterilizer  or  two  small  sterilizers. 

6.  Wash  basins,  kidney  basins,  sponge  cups,  and  drinking  cups. 

7.  Levin  tubes,  lu'inals,  bedpans,  and  enema  bags. 

8.  Oxygen  tanks,  reducing  valves,  and  oxygen  masks. 

9.  Syringes,  5-,  10-,  30-,  and  50-cc.,  100  of  each. 

10.  Hypodermic  needles,  from  25-  to  15-gage. 

1 1 .  Sternal  needles. 

12.  Intravenous  cannulas. 

13.  Clinical  thermometers. 

14.  Bandages,  Carlisle  dressings,  large  and  small  gauze  squares,  petrolatum 
gauze  (for  sucking  wounds  of  chest),  and  adhesive  tape. 

15.  Blankets. 

16.  Portable  Van  Slyke  copper  sulfate  specific  gravity  sets  and  a  centrifuge 
for  determining  hematocrit  and  plasma  protein  values. 

17.  Phlebotomy  sets  and  chest  aspirating  sets. 

18.  Morphine  solution  in  100-cc.  bottles,  procaine  hydrochloride  solution, 
sodium  amytal,  and  aspirin. 

19.  PenicUlin. 
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Fir.uRB  166. — Setup  of  shock  ward.  A.  Utility  tabic. 
B.  Oxygen  tank.  C.  Sterilizer.  D.  Refrigerator.  E.  Wash¬ 
bowls.  F.  Entrance  from  triage  ward.  G.  Exit  to  surgery. 
In  retrospect,  it  would  have  been  more  efficient  to  place  the 
refrigerator  in  the  center  of  the  ward. 


20.  Whole  blood,  plasma,  isotonic  sodium  chloride  solution,  and  5-percent 
dextrose  solution  in  distilled  water. 

21.  Forms  for  recording  transfusions  and  other  intravenous  medication. 

22.  A  bulletin  board  for  posting  lists  of  casualties  under  treatment  for 
shock,  with  recommended  surgical  priorities. 

A  center  table,  with  multiple  shelves,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ward 
makes  all  equipment  and  supplies  readily  accessible.  Glassware  is  washed  and 
prepared  on  a  small  table  near  the  sterilizer. 

Staffing. — Shock  wards  must  operate  fully  staffed  24  hours  a  day.  The 
minimum  personnel  to  handle  30  patients  in  shock  is  two  officers  and  four 
enlisted  men,  so  assigned  as  to  provide  efficient  coverage  in  the  circumstances. 
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Enlisted  men  should  be  well  trained  in  aseptic  techniques  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  blood  and  other  intravenous  fluids. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  work  on  a  shock  ward,  it  is  desirable  to  utilize 
personnel  from  other  services.  After  adequate  instruction,  dental  officers 
prove  very  useful,  and  personnel  from  the  medical  services  can  also  help, 
especially  early  in  a  combat  operation,  when,  as  a  rule,  there  are  few  medical 
admissions. 

Assignment  of  duties. — The  duties  of  medical  officers  on  a  shock  ward 
are  to  make  an  initial  examination;  control  hemorrhage;  close  sucking  woimds 
of  the  chest;  aspirate  hemothoraces;  relieve  tension  pneumothorax;  perform 
intercostal  nerve  block;  take  blood  for  hematocrit  and  plasma  protein  deter¬ 
minations;  maintain  a  check  on  the  blood  pressure;  order  replacement  therapy 
and  assist  in  giving  it;  outline  the  therapeutic  measures  to  be  employed; 
supervise  the  setting  up  and  maintenance  of  records;  record  all  therapy; 
follow  the  results  of  treatment;  correlate  them  with  the  shock  process;  deter¬ 
mine  transportability;  and,  in  conference  with  the  chief  of  surgery,  establish 
operative  priorities,  with  due  regard  to  relative  possibilities  of  survival. 

The  medical  officer  in  chaige  of  the  ward  also  organizes  the  duty  roster 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  shock  teams  and  assigns  them  to  specific  tasks. 

The  duties  of  enlisted  men  are  to  administer  morphine,  penicillin,  blood, 
plasma,  and  other  therapy  as  directed  by  the  medical  officers;  maintain 
adequate  supplies;  attend  to  the  care  and  operation  of  the  sterilizer;  clean 
glassware;  record  all  procedures  carried  out  on  patients;  provide  ordinary 
nursing  care,  such  as  taking  temperatures;  removing  bloody  blankets  and 
clothing;  cleanse  patients,  at  least  superficially;  and  supply  coffee,  water,  and 
other  fluids  if  the  patients  are  able  to  take  them. 

Experience  proved  that  the  methods  just  outlined  provided  a  simple 
and  efficient  routine  for  the  management  of  shocked  casualties. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


The  Blood,  Plasma,  and  Related  Programs  in  the 

Korean  War 

Part  I.  Administrative  Background 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out  on  25  June  1950,*  less  than  10  years  after 
the  United  States  had  entered  World  War  II  and  less  than  5  years  after  that 
war  had  ended,  the  situation  was  improved  over  the  situation  in  December  1941 
in  only  one  respect:  No  well-organized  blood  bank  system  was  in  operation, 
but  a  plan  for  the  supply  of  whole  blood  and  plasma  did  exist.  The  plan  had 
not  been  implemented,  however,  because  it  had  been  prepared  only  a  short 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
planning  had  not  begun  earlier,  for  the  need  for  whole  blood  arises  whenever 
combat  commences;  the  Korean  War  proved  again  that  whole  blood  cannot  be 
provided  promptly  and  efficiently  unless  supplies,  equipment,  trained  personnel, 
and  a  detailed  plan  for  its  collection,  processing,  transportation,  and  distri¬ 
bution  have  already  been  set  up. 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  the  course  of  events  in  respect  to  the 
blood  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Blood  collecting  teams  were  immediately  utilized  in  Japan,  to  meet 
the  first  need  for  blood  in  the  field. 

2.  These  supplies  proved  inadequate  as  action  became  more  intense,  and 
requests  for  whole  blood  were  sent  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

3.  The  American  Red  Cross  was  asked,  as  in  World  War  II,  to  become  the 
collecting  agency  for  blood  for  the  oversea  airlift.  Fortunately,  this  agency 
already  had  in  operation  a  blood  collecting  program  to  supply  blood  to  civilian 
hospitals  in  the  United  States,  and  could  buUd  upon  it. 

4.  Later,  when  the  initial  program  proved  inadequate,  an  Armed  Forces 
Blood  Program  and  a  National  Blood  Program  were  established  and  remained 
in  operation  until  the  end  of  active  fighting  in  Korea. 

5.  A  plasma  program  was  also  developed  which  later  had  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  because  of  the  risk  of  serum  hepatitis  associated  with  plasma  infusions 
(p.  776).  The  production  of  human  serum  albumin  was  substituted  for  the 
production  of  plasma  and  was  supplemented  by  the  production  of  plasma 
expanders  (the  so-called  blood  substitutes  of  World  War  II). 

■  That  date  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Unless  the  dates  o(  the  various  activities  to  be  described  are  borne  in  mind 
tmd  are  reiated  to  the  dates  of  the  Korean  War  (2S  June  IWO.  vrben  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  occurred,  and  27  July 
1053,  when  the  armistice  was  signed),  it  will  not  be  realised  that,  in  many  instances,  the  actions  were  almost  too  late. 
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In  spite  of  the  expedient  nature  of  the  blood  program,  casualties  in  Korea 
never  lacked  the  blood  they  needed,  but  the  comment  is  justified  concerning 
this  war,  as  it  was  concerning  World  War  II,  that  the  efficient  way  to  provide 
blood  for  combat  casualties  is  not  to  wait  for  the  need  for  it  to  arise  and  then 
to  provide  it,  at  least  initially,  by  a  series  of  improvisations. 

It  is  interesting,  and  somewhat  depressing,  to  note  in  various  reports  of 
conferences  concerning  the  blood  and  blood-derivatives  program  in  the  Korean 
War  how  quickly  the  World  War  II  experience  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten 
and  how  the  tendency  was  again  evident  to  concentrate  on  agents  other  than 
whole  blood  in  the  management  of  combat  and  other  casualties.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock,  Committee  on  Surgery,  NRC  (National 
Research  Council),  on  14  November  1951  (1),  Dr.  Walter  L.  Bloom  rather 
impatiently  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
philosophy  of  plasma  expanders  was  questionable.  Military  and  surgical 
groups,  he  said,  should  define  the  limitations  of  these  substitutes,  and  they 
should  be  considered  as  suitable  for  emergency  use  only.  The  first  need  of 
combat  casualties  was  for  whole  blood. 

THE  INTERIM  BETWEEN  THE  WARS 

A  knowledge  of  certain  background  facts  is  essential  to  the  story  of  the 
blood,  plasma,  and  plasma-expanders  program  in  the  Korean  War,  beginning 
with  one  major  difference  between  this  program  and  the  similar  program  in 
World  War  II:  In  the  Korean  War,  the  program  covered  civilian  defense  as 
well  as  military  needs.  In  World  War  II,  the  two  responsibilities  were  entirely 
separate.  The  development  of  the  program  that  provided  blood  and  plasma 
in  the  Korean  War  is  best  described  chronologically.* 

1945-46 

In  September  1945,  with  the  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II,  the  whole  blood  program 
was  discontinued  immediately,  and  the  plasma  program  was  terminated  as  promptly  as 
contracts  could  be  ended.  The  research  that  had  been  a  part  of  both  programs  also  came 
to  an  end  except  for  the  plasma-fractionation  studies,  which  were  continued  in  Dr.  Edwin 
J.  Cohn’s  laboratory  at  Harvard. 

During  the  interim  between  the  wars,  needs  for  whole  blood  in  Army  hospitals  were 
met  within  the  hospitals.  There  were  no  plans,  militarily  or  otherwise,  to  stockpile  reserves 
of  plasma  for  a  national  emergency.  Indeed,  had  such  a  disaster  occurred,  there  would 
have  been  no  program  to  put  into  effect.  The  whole  blood  program  would  have  died  between 
the  wars  except  for  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


>  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  data  in  this  section  of  this  chapter  are  derived  from  the  excellent  and  wellKlocumented 
account  of  the  blood,  blood  derivatives,  and  plasma-expanders  program  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Korean  War  prepared 
by  Col.  Patrick  H.  Hoey,  MC,  USAF,  Chainnan  of  the  blood  and  blood  derivatives  group  (*),  and  the  convenient 
account  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Medical)  prepared  by 
Miss  Elsie  LaMantia  (3). 
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1947 

Postwar  activities  in  respect  to  blood  began  on  26  July  1947,  w'ith  the  passage  of  the 
National  Security  Act  (Public  Law  No.  253,  80th  Congress),  which  established  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  {S).  This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  NSRB  (National 
Security  Resources  Board)  to  advise  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  policies  relating  to 
industrial  and  civilian  mobilization.  It  also  provided  for  the  policy  just  mentioned,  the 
integration  of  civilian  and  military  health  resources.  Finally,  it  authorized  steps  leading 
toward  a  more  unified  control  of  national  medical  services. 

1948 

On  1  January  1948,  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  James  V.  Forrestal,  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Medical  and  Hospital  Services  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  study  all  questions 
of  common  interest  to  the  three  medical  services,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy  in  all  their  operations.  Secretary  Forrestal’s  committee  consisted  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley  (Ret.),  chairman  (hence,  the  Hawley  Committee);  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force;  and  Rear  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone,  MC, 
USN,  who  served  as  executive  secretary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  had  appointed  a  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Government  under  Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  (the  Hoover 
Commission),  which,  by  the  middle  of  1948,  had  two  task  forces  working  on  the  coordination 
of  health  and  medical  matters  in  the  National  Military  Establishment: 

1.  The  Task  Force  on  National  Security  (the  Eberstadt  Committee). 

2.  The  Task  Force  on  Federal  Medical  Services  (the  Voorhees  Committee). 

The  Hawley  Committee  had  recommended  that  a  civilian  committee  be  established, 
to  serve  in  a  consultant  and  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  medical  and 
health  affairs,  and  both  of  these  task  forces  made  similar  recommendations. 

On  9  November  1948,  still  another  committee  was  appointed,  the  Armed  Forces  Medical 
Advisory  Committee.  Its  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooper  (hence,  the  Cooper  Committee), 
also  served  as  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  health.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  three  services,  General  Hawley,  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  civilian  physicians. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  immediately  identified  a  structural  weakness 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  There  was  no  agency  or  personnel  in  it  to  implement 
committee  recommendations  after  the  Secretary  had  approved  them.  The  Surgeons  General, 
who  were  members  of  the  committee,  were  in  the  untenable  position  of  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Secretary  and  then  receiving  these  same  recommendations  from  him  for  com¬ 
ment.  This  phase  of  the  problem  was  solved  by  removing  the  Surgeons  General  from 
membership  on  the  Cooper  Committee. 

1949 

In  February  1949,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  asked  that  the  Cooper  Committee  consider 
the  entire  question  of  "unification  or  coordination”  of  the  Armed  Forces  medical  services, 
including  the  possible  development  of  a  single  medical  service.  At  the  end  of  2  months  of 
intensive  study,  the  committee  recommended  against  a  single  Tri-Force  medical  service. 
Instead,  it  recommended  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Eberstadt,  Voorhees,  and  Hawley 
Committees  should  be  implemented  and  that  an  organization  be  established  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  authority  to  act  on  committee  and  other  recommendations. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Medical  Service  Division  was  set  up  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  May  1949,  with  a  director  who  had  authority  to 
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establish  general  policies  for  the  medical  services  of  all  three  Armed  Forces.  The  Hawley 
Committee  was  then  dissolved  and  its  subcommittees  were  transferred  to  the  Medical 
Service  Division.  The  Cooper  Committee  continued  to  function. 

On  29  September  1949,  the  Medical  Service  Division  was  renamed  the  Office  of  Medical 
Services.  Its  current  director,  Dr.  Richard  L.  Meiling,  was  named  Director  of  Medical 
Services  and  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Medical  Affairs.  Dr.  Meiling  estab¬ 
lished  a  Medical  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  the  three  Surgeons  General,  who  met  weekly 
in  his  oflBce.  After  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Medical  Director  of  the  V'eterans’  Administration  were  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  Council. 

1951 

The  Cooper  Committee  continued  to  function  throughout  1950,  as  did  the  Office  of 
Medical  Services.  On  2  January  1951,  the  Cooper  Committee  and  the  Office  of  Medical 
Services  were  replaced  by  an  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council,  whose  director  was 
named  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  The  Council  consisted  of 
the  three  Surgeons  General;  a  dental  surgeon;  and  two  other  civilians.  Dr.  Isidor  S.  Ravdin 
and  Dr.  W.  Randolph  Lovelace  III,  both  of  whom  had  had  wide  medicomilitary  experience. 
With  the  establishment  of  this  council,  there  was  now  fully  carried  out,  for  the  first  time,  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (p.  715).  Also  for  the 
first  time: 

1.  There  existed  in  the  DOD  (Department  of  Defense)  an  organization  with  authoriiy 
to  coordinate  medical  policy  within  the  department  as  well  as  between  the  department  and 
otIuT  governmental  agencies  and  civilian  medical  and  allied  health  organizations. 

2.  The  three  Surgeons  General  had  authority  to  represent  their  respective  departments 
in  the  formulation  of  medical  and  health  policies  at  the  level  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

1953 

There  were  no  further  changes  of  consequence  in  the  medical  structure  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  until  1  April  1953,  when  DOD  Directive  5136.4  established  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Medical)  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  was  a  considerable  forward  step.  All  medical  and  health  policies,  plans, 
standards,  criteria,  and  other  aspects  of  medical  service  could  now  be  reviewed  in  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Medical),  who  also  maintained 
liaison,  on  both  a  national  and  an  international  basis,  with  all  other  governmental  and 
civilian  health  and  medical  agencies  and  associations.  The  advice  of  the  Surgeons  General 
was  made  available  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  necessary. 

On  30  June  1953,  Congress  approved  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  plan  authorized,  among  nine  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Medical) ;  thus,  in  effect,  regularizing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  April  1953.  On  2  September 
1953,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  DOD  Directive  5136.4,  established  a  Health  and  Medical 
Advisory  Council  composed  of  civilians. 

Meantime,  the  NSRB  chairman,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
had  set  up  a  Health  Resources  Office,  which  reported  directly  to  him  and  which  was  respon.'i- 
ble  for  the  development  of  pJ  vns  and  recomraendations  relative  to  mobilization  and  allocation 
of  health  resources  and  for  the  medical  aspects  of  civilian  defense.  Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  advise  Mr.  Symington  on  broad  policies 
relating  to  health  resources.  When  these  last  actions  were  taken,  the  armistice  of  27  July 
1953  had  already  ended  the  fighting  in  the  Korean  War. 
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Comment 

The  organizational  steps  just  outlined  were  all  extremely  important  and 
are  entirely  relevant  to  the  blood  program  in  the  Korean  War.  They  meant 
that,  for  the  fii-st  time,  the  Department  of  Defense  would  coordinate  and 
integrate  all  phases  of  its  health  program,  including  the  blood  program,  to 
conform  with  broad  policies  established  at  the  presidential  level.  It  also 
meant  that  recommendations  of  task  groups  concerning  coordination  with 
other  agencies  would  no  longer  be  conflicting,  since  both  military  and  civilian 
national  health  agencies  would  now  act  jointly,  to  meet  the  overall  requirements 
of  national  mobilization. 

INITIAL  STEPS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  BLOOD  PROCUREMENT 

PROGRAM 

One  of  the  joint  problems  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  of 
Medical  Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  1949,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  his  position,  concerned  military  and  civilian  requirements  for 
whole  blood  and  blood  derivatives.  An  inventory  of  existing  stocks  of  plasma 
and  other  derivatives,  early  in  October  of  that  year,  indicated  that  they  were 
very  low  (p.  772) ;  that  there  was  no  coordinated  plan  to  expand  them;  and  that, 
if  an  emergency  should  arise,  there  were  no  facilities  for  their  augmentation. 
Only  four  laboratories  were  producing  plasma  commercially.  Their  combined 
annual  production  was  about  300,000  units,  and  they  had  no  incentive  to 
e.xpand  it,  for  plasma  was  a  nonprofit  item. 

This  situation  was  viewed  with  the  seriousness  it  deserved,  and,  on  26 
October  1949  the  Director  of  Medical  Services,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  appointed  a  task  group  to  study  the  whole  problem  of  providing 
blood,  blood  derivatives,  and  plasma  substitutes  (expanders)  for  the  Armed 
Forces  in  peacetime  and  in  war.  The  investigation  was  to  cover  such  related 
matters  as  supplies  and  equipment  for  transfusion;  training  of  personnel  in 
the  technical  aspects  of  procurement,  control,  storage,  transportation,  and  use 
of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  to  meet  expanded  requirements  of  an  emergency 
program;  and  the  development  of  a  system  of  logistics  capable  of  meeting 
requirements  on  a  global  scale  {Jj). 

The  members  of  this  Task  Group  included  Capt.  Hilton  W.  Rose,  MC, 
USN;  Capt.  Lloyd  R.  Newhouser,  MC,  USN;  Col.  William  S.  Stone,  MC, 
L^SA;  and  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  Jr.,  MC,  USAF.  The 
comprehensive  report  which  they  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  15 
March  1950  (4)  had  been  approved  by  the  Military  Medical  Advisory  Council 
(the  predecessor  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council)  on  14  February 
1950.  On  5  May  1950,  the  report  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  three  Service  secretaries,  and  thus  became 
official  DOD  policy  (5). 
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As  of  this  date,  the  retrenchment  that  had  characterized  all  activities 
relating  to  blood  in  the  postwar  period,  began  to  be  reversed,  but  it  was  almost 
too  late:  It  was  less  than  2  months  later  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  required  the  immediate  translation  of  still  theoretical  concepts  of  a 
national  emergency  into  a  stern  reality,  though,  fortunately,  several  additional 
weeks  were  to  elapse  before  a  request  for  whole  blood  came  to  the  Zone  of 
Interior  from  the  combat  area. 

REPORT  OF  TASK  GROUP 

The  report  by  the  Task  Group  to  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  on 
“A  Suggested  Program  of  Whole  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  for  the  Armed 
Forces”  in  March  1950  analyzed  the  problem;  summarized  the  commercial 
potential  for  dried  plasma;  and  outlined  the  requirements  for  stockpiling 
plasma  and  for  the  collection,  distribution,  and  use  of  whole  blood.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  the  report  was  as  follows: 

The  Problem 

Whole  human  blood,  required  in  modern  therapy,  cannot  be  stockpiled 
because  it  is  extremely  labile;  it  requires  constant  refrigeration  and  precise 
technical  control  and  handling;  and,  under  present  procedures,  it  cannot  be 
stockpiled  for  more  than  30  days. 

The  Armed  Forces  can  operate  blood  banks  to  meet  peacetime  requirements 
but  cannot  supply  wartime  necessities.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  combat 
troops  as  donors.  Neither  in  peacetime  nor  in  war  can  the  Armed  Forces 
provide  blood  derivatives. 

The  reserves  of  blood  derivatives  left  from  World  War  II  will  largely  be 
outdated  by  the  end  of  1950,  though  some  can  be  reprocessed,  at  about  a  third 
of  the  cost  of  new  products.  The  total  amount  that  has  been  reprocessed, 
however,  will  provide  only  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  required  war  reserve  (set  at  a 
million  units)  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Reprocessing  and  handling  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  specially  trained  personnel,  with  considerable  technical 
background. 

The  present  civilian  program  for  blood  and  blood  derivatives  is  not 
adequately  organized  or  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  civil  defense  program,  and  other  civilian  needs  in  time  of  war. 

The  wartime  needs  can  therefore  be  met  only  by  a  national  program,which 
must  be  organized  in  peacetime. 

The  Present  Situation 

At  this  time  (March  1950),  the  blood  procurement  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty-one  blood  banks  are  in  operation  in  Armed  Forces  installations.  AU  have 
standardized  equipment  and  supplies,  are  centrally  controlled,  and  would  be  capable  of 
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operating  under  wartime  conditions.  Four  of  these  banks  are  each  collecting  300  pints  a 
month.  The  others  are  collecting  from  50  to  250  pints  each. 

2.  Some  two  or  three  thousand  nonprofit  blood  banks  are  in  operation,  most  of  which 
belong  to  the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks.*  About  half  of  these  banks  actually 
draw  and  process  blood.  The  remainder,  whose  chief  function  is  to  serve  their  own  hospitals 
and  adjacent  rural  communities,  act  merely  as  storage  and  issue  points  for  blood  drawn 
elsewhere.  When  the  operations  of  these  banks  are  entirely  intrastate,  they  are  under  no 
control,  and  their  equipment,  supplies,  and  procedures  are  not  standardized.  If,  however, 
these  hospital  banks  would  adopt  NIH  (National  Institutes  of  Health)  standards  and  could 
produce  significant  surpluses  above  their  own  needs,  they  could  contribute  to  the  national 
blood  program. 

3.  Four  commercial  blood  banks  are  in  operation  in  New  York.  Others  are  in  operation 
in  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago,  and  there  are  a  few  smaller  banks  in  other  locations. 
They  lack  trained  personnel  and  uniform  standards,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  they  could  ex¬ 
pand  significantly  in  time  of  war. 

4.  Only  three  commercial  biologic  laboratories  are  now  collecting  blood  for  plasma: 
Cutter  Laboratories,  100,000  pints  per  year;  Hyland  Laboratories,  40,000  pints  per  year; 
and  Sharp  &  Dohme,  150,000  pints  per  year.  All  these  laboratories  produced  plasma 
during  World  War  II,  and  Sharp  &  Dohme  also  produced  plasma  fractions,  which  only  Cutter 
Laboratories  is  now  producing. 

Equipment  can  be  manufactured  by  a  number  of  larger  firms  as  w'ell  as  some  smaller 
firms,  on  reasonably  short  notice,  with  certain  exceptions.  There  would  be  difficulty,  for 
instance,  supplying  15-  to  20-gage  needles  for  intravenous  and  donor  sets  if  they  should  be 
required  at  once,  though  within  6  months,  well  over  a  million  could  easily  be  produced. 

Recommendations 

The  Task  Group,  on  the  basis  of  the  World  War  II  experience  factor,  set 
the  replacement  requirements  for  each  combat  casualty  who  survived  to  be 
hospitalized  at  one  500-cc.  unit  of  whole  blood  and  the  same  amount  of  plasma 
or  other  blood-derivative.  Only  group  O  blood  would  be  used,  preserved  in 
ACD  (acid-citrate-dextrose)  solution;  typed  for  the  Rh  factor;  and  refrigerated 
at  4°  to  10°  C.  from  collection  until  administration. 

The  Task  Group  did  not  think  that  the  Department  of  Defense  of  itself 
could  procure  such  amounts  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  immediate  coordination  with  other  interested  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  agencies  in  tlie  development  of  a  program  that  would  meet  the 
standards  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as 
civilian  requirements,  in  peacetime  and  in  wartime. 

The  Task  Group  also  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Defense  assume 
responsibility  for  the  direction  and  implementation  of  the  whole  blood  program 
and  its  coordination  with  other  agencies,  including  the  American  Red  Cross; 
Armed  Forces  blood  banks;  commercial  biologic  agencies;  and  nonprofit  and 
commercial  blood  banks.  It  was  noted  that,  if  these  various  separate  groups 
were  to  serve  as  an  integrated  national  blood  group,  they  must  be  tightly  con¬ 
trolled  because  of  the  multiple  risks  attending  the  use  of  blood,  including  its 
perishability;  incompatibility;  possible  errors  in  grouping,  typing,  and  cross- 

>  AlthouKh  this  is  the  figure  used  by  the  Task  Oroup,  It  seems  high  unless  every  hospital  laboratory  storing  a  few 
pints  of  blood  is  considered  a  blood  bank. 
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niatcliiii^;  containination  from  unsound  twliniques;  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
storage;  and  possible  transmission  of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  syphilis,  and 
hepatitis. 

Finally,  the  Task  Group  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Medical 
Services  should  he  responsible  for,  and  direct,  the  continued  study  and  itnple- 
mentatio!!  of  the  Department  of  Defense  blood  program  and  all  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  department  with  those  of  other  agencies. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  recommendati(»ns,  the  Task  Gnmp  made  the 
following  specific  recommendations: 

1.  That  traii-sfusion  supplies,  equipment  and  procedures  as  standardized  for  the  Armed 
Forces  be  standardized  by  all  participating  agencies,  with  the  Director  of  Medical  Services, 
DOD,  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

2.  That  biologic  standards  for  blood  and  blood  derivatives  be  uniform  throughout  the 
covintry,  with  necessary  legislation  to  assure  the  adoption  of  the  desired  criteria. 

3.  That  all  military  combat  plana  include  logistic  requirements  for  blood. 

4.  That  all  blood  donations  be  voluntary. 

5.  That  a  war  reserve  be  established  for  plasma,  plasma  substitutes  (expanders),  and 
transfusion  supplies  and  equipment,  with  economical  maintenance  of  estimated  requirements, 
and  that  a  system  be  devised  for  replacing  deteriorated  supplies,  so  as  to  maintain  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  economical  reserve. 

6.  That  research  on  blood  preservation  and  on  improvement  of  transfusion  equipment  be 
emphasized  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  was  suggested  that  the  sum  of  $100,000  be 
allocated  annually  for  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  provide  for  additional  research  in  the.se  fields. 

It  was  essential,  the  report  of  the  Task  Group  concluded,  that  the  agency 
for  civilian  and  military  whole  blood  requirements  that  was  developed  in  peace¬ 
time  should  he  of  such  a  character  that  it  could  he  e.xpanded  in  time  of  war  to 
meet  logistic  requirements  anti  organization,  training,  and  operating  procedures. 
Such  an  agency  should  have  ramifications  down  to  the  community  level,  so 
that,  in  an  emergency,  all  potential  sources  of  blood  could  he  tapped.  Also, 
the  personnel  of  such  an  agency  sltouhl  be  so  organized  and  trained  that,  in 
time  of  war,  its  existing  operational  activities  would  simply  have  to  be  expanded. 

Continuing  misconception  of  requirements  for  whole  blood. — Another 
depressing  phase  of  the  development  of  the  blood  program  after  World  War  II 
was  the  position  taken  by  the  Director  of  Military  Supply  and  the  Acting  Chief, 
Requirements  Coordination,  Munitions  BoanI,  in  .Vpril  1950,  in  conne(“tion  with 
the  recoimnendations  of  tlie  Task  Force  (6). 

Both  granted  the  necessity  for  a  national  blood  program,  (he  importance  of 
its  prompt  development,  and  the  wisdom  of  correlating  military  and  civilian 
reciuirements,  policies,  standards,  anti  procedures.  These  officers,  however, 
could  not  agree  with  the  recoinmentlation  that  (lie  Director  of  Medical  Services, 
Department  of  Defense,  he  responsihlt^  for,  and  direct  continued  study  and  im¬ 
plementation  of,  the  DOD  blood  program  and  its  coordination  with  otlier  agen¬ 
cies.  Nor  couhl  they  agree  that  the  tlirectnr  shoidd  take  steps  to  accomplisli 
standardization  of  ndated  military  anti  civilian  supplies,  etpiipment,  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  for  the  followitjg  reasons: 

1.  Blood  and  blood  d<‘rivative.s  nro  coii.sidcnsl  a  .'supply  commodity  or  munition. 

2.  The  Munition.s  Board  i.s  legally  res|K)nsible  for  developing  coordinated  jK)lici«-s  relating 
to  military  .snpplieH. 
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3.  The  blood  program  is  no  different  from  other  programs  and  must  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  programs. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  total  misconception  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  implications  of  a  whole  blood  program.  The  position  of  these 
officers,  obviously  taken  in  complete  ignorance  of  how  whole  blood  must  be 
procured,  handled,  and  administered,  represented  everything  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  the  Blood  Transfusion  Branch,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General  and  other  agencies  and  personnel  had  fought  against  during 
World  War  II.  Had  these  ideas  been  permitted  to  prevail,  the  entire  whole 
blood  program  for  Korea  would  have  foundered  and  many  lives  would  probably 
have  been  lost  from  the  use  of  incorrectly  handled  blood.  The  controversy 
had  no  chance  to  develop,  however,  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  August 
1950,  gave  the  operational  responsibility  of  the  blood  program  to  the  Direc¬ 
torate,  Armed  Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency,  and  directed  the  Director 
of  Medical  Services,  DOD,  to  prescribe  the  policies  and  standards  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  program  (7). 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TASK  GROUP  PROPOSALS 

In  May  1950,  Dr.  Meiling  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  a  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives  Committee  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  had  the  function 
of  determining  the  need  of  the  Armed  Services  for  plasma  and  whole  blood. 
He  at  once  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  blood  and  blood  derivatives  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  him. 

At  its  meeting  on  28  July  1950 — a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War— the  Military  Medical  Advisory  Group,  in  a  full  discussion  of  the  Blood 
and  Blood  Derivatives  Program,  decided  that  the  American  Red  Cross  should 
be  the  coordinating  blood  procurement  agency  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  that  the  Armed  Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency  should  be  assigned 
operational  responsibility  for  the  program  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  week  later,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  formally  assigned  operational 
and  technical  responsibility  for  the  program  to  the  Directorate  of  the  Armed 
Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency,  the  directorate  at  once  requested  the 
chief  of  tliis  agency  to  establisli  a  blood  and  blood  derivatives  division  within 
the  agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  directorate  requested  that  the  director  of 
Medical  Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  grant  membership  in  the 
Task  Group  studying  the  Whole  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  Program  to  the 
chief  of  the  Procurement  .\gency  and  the  chief  of  its  Blood  and  Blood  Deriva¬ 
tives  Division. 

All  of  tliesc  requests  were  granted.  Col.  Douglas  B.  Kendrick,  MC,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  Army  blood  program  in  World  War  II  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  until  November  1944,  was  named  chairman  of  the  Blood  and  Blood  Deriva¬ 
tives  Group,  which  position  he  held  for  the  ne.xt  2  years.  On  1  May  1952,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Col.  Patrick  H.  Hoey,  MC,  USAF,  who  held  this  position 
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Chart  11. — Structural  organization  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  program,  1949 


'  Transferred  to  Ofllce  of  Defense  Mobilization  on  26  Apr.  19,51. 

*  Composed  of  a  medical  oiHcer  from  each  of  the  three  Services — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force. 

'  Composed  of  the  Sunteons  Oeneral,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Public  Health  Service,  ami  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Veterans’  Administration. 

*  Composed  of  civilian  physicians  and  dentists  under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles  P.  Cooper. 

until  the  end  of  the  war.  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  J.  Carbonnell,  MC,  was  the  Army 
member  of  the  group  from  15  February  1951  to  18  February  1952. 

On  12  September  1950,  the  Armed  Services  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives 
Division  (which  became  the  Armed  Services  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  Group 
a  few  days  later)  was  officially  established.  It  consisted  of  a  professional  staff 
and  of  administrative,  field,  laboratory,  and  liaison  branches.  Its  mission  was 
as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  whole  blood  for  FECOM  (Far  East  Command). 
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Chart  12. — Structural  organization  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  program,  1960 


2.  To  provide  whole  blood  for  the  production  of  dried  plasma  for  the  DOD 
War  Reserve  stockpile. 

3.  To  reprocess  outdated  stocks  of  plasma  produced  in  World  War  II. 

4.  To  investigate  developments  in  the  field  of  plasma-expanders. 

The  actual  division  of  responsibility  for  the  blood  and  plasma  program  was 
that  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  recommended  policy  and 
the  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  Group  had  the  operational  responsibility  for 
its  implementation. 

The  structural  evolution  of  the  blood  and  blood  derivatives  program  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  between  1949  and  1953  is  shown  in  charts  11,  12, 
and  13. 
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Chaht  13. — Structural  organization  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  program,  1962 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Organization  and  Functions 

The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes,  Committee  on  Shock,  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  had  done  such  important  work  on  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  whole  blood  and  its  derivatives,  and  had  supervised  so  much 
valuable  research,  in  World  War  II,  that  it  was  reactivated  in  1948  as  the 
Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives.  The  work  of  the  subcommittee 
had  lapsed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but  in  the  interim  before  its  reconstitu¬ 
tion,  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  was  entrusted  with  returning  surplus 
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blood  derivatives  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  had  contributed 
them,  used  many  of  the  same  physicians  who  had  served  on  the  subcommittee 
on  its  own  ('ommittee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives,  thus  maintaining  their 
contacts  with  the  blood  program.  The  reason  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
World  War  II  subcommittee  was  the  realization  that  a  national  emergency 
would  demand  huge  amounts  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  for  civilian  as 
well  as  military  uses,  and  the  subcommittee  was  promptly  enlarged  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

As  soon  as  it  was  activated,  the  Uommittee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives 
went  actively  to  work.  At  its  first  meetings,  the  stage  of  existing  knowledge 
in  the  special  fields  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives  was  assessed.  Ad  hoc 
responsibilities  were  delegated  to  particular  members,  who  were  directed  to 
investigate  equipment,  preservatives,  and  sterilization  of  blood  and  blood 
deriv'atives.  ('ontracts  for  research  in  the  field  of  blood  and  blood  derivatives 
were  reviewed  for  the  National  Military  Establishment  and  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  on 
3  December  1949,  much  of  the  agenda  concerned  general  principles  and  policies 
(8).  Dr.  ( 'harles  A.  Janeway,  chairman  of  the  committee,  pointed  out  that  the 
blood  pH'^ram  was  an  integral  part  of  national  defense  and  that  the  counter¬ 
part  of  this  committee  diuring  World  War  II  had  sat  as  an  advisory  group  to 
all  agencies  and  organizations  concerned  in  any  way  with  blood.  Its  successor 
committee  would  perform  the  same  functions. 

Dr.  Mailing,  Director  of  Medical  Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  explained  the  functions  of  his  office.  Dr.  Cohn  spoke  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  concerned  in  the  blood  program.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  noted,  no  decision  regarding  blood  products  was  ever 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  Laboratory  of  Biologies  Control,  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Many  of  these  matters  were  within  the  province  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  World  War  II  subcommittee  had  been 
careful  never  to  recommend  any  action  or  procedure  on  the  basis  of  research 
alone;  the  practicability  of  all  recommendations  was  tested  by  pilot  operations. 
It  was  possible  that  blood  might  be  collected  by  some  agency  other  than  the  Red 
Cross,  which  was  now  operating  with  no  obligations  to  turn  over  any  material 
to  the  Armed  Forces  in  an  emergency.  The  important  consideration  was  that 
there  must  be  a  single  blood  program,  cooperative  and  not  competitive.  In 
conclusion,  said  Dr.  Cohn,  “Failure  to  act  until  an  emergency  entails  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  being  unprepared.” 

By  this  time  (December  1949),  a  great  many  problems  had  already  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives,  NRC,  and  many 
more  were  to  be  referred  to  it  before  and  during  the  Korean  War.  The 
recommendations  made  concerning  them  are  discussed  under  appropriate 
headings.  The  contribution  of  the  committee  was  incalculable.  There  were, 
however,  many  perfectionists  on  it,  and,  at  intervals,  the  more  practical- 
minded  members  felt  constrained  to  remind  them  of  current  needs.  If,  for 
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instance,  excessive  and  unnecessary  standards  of  accuracy  were  required,  the 
volume  of  production  would  he  unpractically  small.  The  point  at  issue  was 
the  quick  detennination  of  what  agents  were  safe  to  put  into  people’s  veins 
from  the  standpoint  of  iinmediate  or  delayed  antigenicity  and  toxicity. 

At  the  December  1949  jneeting,  an  ad  hoc  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  all  pliases  of  the  hlooil  program,  talk  with  civilian  defense  planning 
groups  an<l  other  agencies,  and  then  make  re<‘ommendations  to  the  Committee. 
The  membership  of  this  committee  included  Dr.  Janeway,  Dr.  Cohn,  Dr. 
Kavdin,  Dr.  Carl  Moore,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Doan. 

At  this  same  meeting,  a  number  of  <‘banges  were  recotumended  in  the 
i:t  Ma}'  194J  agreement  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  both  to  bring  the 
text  into  agreement  with  the  current  organizational  situation  and  to  indicate 
tliat  collections  of  blood  were  for  civilian  needs  as  well  as  for  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  was  also  re<‘ommended  that  a  (“ommittee  be  formed  to  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Department  of  Defense, 
N'ational  Institutes  of  Health,  Veterans’  Administration,  Atoinit^  Energy 
Commission,  and  whatever  agency  would  be  responsible  for  civ'ilian  defense. 

Some  of  the  problems  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood 
Substitutes,  NRC]*,  might  be  mentioned  here,  to  indicate  their  range  and 
importance: 

1.  Could  not  a  prcs«‘rvative  solution  Iw  «U*vis»*d  in  which  blood  for  transfusion  and  blood 
inU‘nd(‘d  for  plasma  couhl  both  bo  collected? 

2.  What  measures  should  lie  adopted  to  safeguard  plasma  to  l)o  stockpiled  while  it  was 
b<«ing  jjrwessed? 

:L  How  could  transmission  of  virus  infections  from  plasma  infusions  l)e  prevented? 

4.  (.'ould  the  dating  period  of  blood  lx;  extendetl? 

5.  How  could  the  incidence  of  clots  in  collected  blood  lx;  reduced? 

fi.  Would  siliconing  the  inside  of  collecting  Ixjttles  improve  the  product? 

7.  What  was  the  present  estimate  of  the  value  of  gelatin?  Oxypolygclatin?  Dextran? 
Periston?  Inquiries  concerning  these  and  other  plasma-expanders  were  to  come  up 
repeat«-dly. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  PARTICIPATION 

The  Committee  on  Bloo<l  and  Bloo<l  Deriv'atives,  DOD,  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  2  October  1948  and  10  January  and  13  February 
1949  that  the  Americ-an  Red  Cross  be  offici..Ily  designated  as  the  agency  to 
collect  blood  for  the  National  Military  Establisliment.  The  Sulwommittee 
on  Burns,  Committee  on  Stirgery,  NRC,  also  recommended,  in  November  1949, 
that  .some  large-scale  machinery  for  the  collection  of  blood  be  set  up. 

On  20  July  1950,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  then  Mr.  Ijouis  Johnson, 
recommended  to  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  then  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  that  the  relation  whicli  had  existed  during  World  War  II  between 
that  organization  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  be  reestablished  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  blood  and  blood  derivativ'es  {9).  On  22  July,  General  Marshall  replied 
that  the  Red  Cross  would  at  once  increase  its  blood  collections  and  that  Adm. 
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Ross  T  Mclntire,  MC,  USN  (Ret.),  who  was  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross 
National  Blood  Program,  woidd  be  as;_igned  to  work  with  Dr.  Meiling  on  the 
necessary  plans  {10). 

On  30  August  1950,  Mr.  Symington,  as  Chairman,  NSRB,  formally  re¬ 
quested,  through  General  Marshall,  that  the  American  Red  Cross  accept  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  a  nationwide  civ'il  defense  blood  program  for 
recruitment  of  donors  and  for  the  collection,  storage,  processing,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  shipment  of  blood  and  blood  derivativ'es  collected  under  the  program 
{11).  On  7  September  1950,  General  Marshall  replied  that  the  Red  Cross 
would  accept  the  specified  responsibilities,  on  the  assumption  that  local  civil 
defense  units  would  coordinate  their  planning  with  the  national  program  {12). 

The  Boston  Agreement. — ^Meantime,  on  11  and  12  July  1950,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Deriv'atives,  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Red 
Cross  Medical  Advisory  Committee  on  the  National  Blood  Program  met  in 
Boston  with  representatives  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks,  and  the  American  Hospital  Association,  to  de¬ 
termine  their  relations  with  each  other.  The  so-called  Boston  Agreement 
provided  that  these  four  agencies  would  cooperate  with  each  other  in  peacetime 
and  with  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  in  time  of  war  {13).  In 
peacetime,  there  would  be  a  free  exchange  of  blood  on  a  unit-for-unit  basis, 
as  would  best  serve  community  needs.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  surplus  blood 
would  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross  or  other  designated  agencies  for  conversion 
into  blood  derivatives.  In  time  of  war,  procurement  agencies  would  be  set  up 
in  communities  not  already  served  by  Red  Cross  regional  blood  centers. 

It  was  recognized  at  this  conference  that  standardization  of  equipment  for 
the  blood  program  was  desirable  in  peacetime  and  imperative  in  a  national 
emergency.  It  was  also  recommended  that  all  blood  banks  cooperating  in  the 
joint  program  shoidd  meet  the  minimum  standards  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 


Part  II.  The  Whole  Blood  Program 
Section  /.  Blood  Procurement  in  Japan 
INITIATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  blood  program  for  the  Korean  War  began  in  Japan.  Here,  in  the 
interim  between  the  wars,  a  few  Army  hospitals,  all  of  which  were  authorized 
to  provide  definitive  surgical  care,  collected  blood  from  donor  lists  in  accordance 
with  Army  Regulations  No.  40-1715.  These  hospitals,  located  mainly  in  the 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  areas,  operated  small  banks,  sufficient  for  their  own  needs. 

Within  10  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  (then  considered  only 
a  police  action),  it  became  apparent  that  the  Armed  Forces  in  combat  would 
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FicriiK  1G7. — Blood  donors  (FhiR  allowance  personnel,  Commander, 

I'.S.  Naval  Forces,  Far  ICast)  lined  up  outside  lOOtli  Medical  (lenc'ral 
Laboratory  hhxxl  l)ank,  Tokyo,  .Inly  r(‘a<ty  to  donate  hkxxl  for 

fiKhtiiiK  forces  in  Korea. 

miuiro  blood  in  lar^c  iiinounts,  and  plans  wimt  at  once  made  for  a  eentndly 
controlled  blood  procurement  prof'i’am  in  Japan  {2,  14)-  Three  initial  steps 
were  taken: 

1.  A  special  bhxxl  hank  unit  was  formed  from  personnel  of  the  tOGth  Medical  (Jeneral 
Laboratory  to  operate  a  blood  bank  there.  As  tlie  bank  was  first  .si-t  up,  it  consisted  of  a 
collecting  and  processing  centi'r  in  Tokyo,  a  trausi)ortation  anil  courier  center  (later  called  the 
Bhxxl  Bank  Storage  Dejiot  and  Shipping  Section)  in  Tokyo,  aixl  an  advance  lilood  bank 
di'pot  at  the  IlSth  Station  Hospital  in  Fukuoka. 

2.  SOilOth  Blood  Bank  Laboratory  Detachment  was  organized  as  a  temporary  duty  unit 
in  .August  and  was  assigned  to  the  -UMith  .Medical  ( ieneral  Laboratory.  The  detachment 
consisted  of  two  mobile  bleixling  units  and  a  lalxiratory  unit.  It  functioned  until  o  Novem¬ 
ber  Htol,  wlieii  it  was  replaced  by  the  48tli  Blood  Bank  Laboratory  Detachment. 

:5.  Blood  bank  sections  were  activated  in  Korea,  as  organic  parts  of  medical  .su|)ply 
di'iiots. 

The  iieeessiirv  or<;tiniziitio!iul  steps  were  tiiken  quickly,  donors  were  re¬ 
cruited  (fif'.  11)7),  and  the  first  shipment  of  blood  from  Japan  ((>9  bottles)  was 
sent  to  the  S0."»4th  h]vacuatioti  Hospital  in  Pusan,  Korea,  on  the  ni<;ht  of 
7  July  19")0. 
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SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

For  the  first  5  weeks,  the  blood  bank  operated  on  an  emergency  basis,  as 
troop  strength  built  up  rapidly  and  field  medical  installations  were  sent  to 
Korea  to  care  for  casualties.  It  then  became  evident  that  the  combat  in  which 
the  U.S.  troops  were  engaged  would  be  considerably  more  than  a  local  engage¬ 
ment,  rapidly  terminated,  and  that  blood  bank  operations  must  be  put  on  a 
firmer  basis. 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  a  working  ratio  between  anticipated  casual¬ 
ties  and  future  needs  for  whole  blood.  By  the  use  of  figures  supplied  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1  (personnel),  which  were  available  daily  and  were 
regarded  as  accurate,  a  ratio  was  developed  of  0.82  pint  of  blood  to  each  casualty 
wounded  in  action  and  surviving  to  be  hospitalized. 

At  this  time,  the  donor  panels  in  the  Tokyo- Yokohama  areas  could  supply, 
at  the  most,  100  pints  of  blood  per  day.  Official  approval  had  not  yet  been 
obtained  for  the  use  of  Japanese  donors,  and,  until  the  end  of  1950,  blood  was 
secured  only  from  noncombatant  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel;  Allied 
Forces  personnel ;  civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  foreign  nationals 
other  than  Japanese ;  and  adult  dependents  of  these  groups. 

Wlien  the  needs  of  anticipated  casualties  were  surveyed  realistically,  it 
was  at  once  clear  that  available  local  donors  could  not  possibly  meet  their 
requirements,  and  a  request  for  blood  was  made  on  15  August  1950  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior  {15)  and  promptly  acceded  to  (p.  713).  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
local  sources  could  continue  to  meet  emergency  needs  and  could  also  supply 
group-specific  and  Rh-specific  bloods,  which,  as  in  World  War  II,  would  not  be 
sent  from  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

After  6  months  of  combat,  and  after  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  had 
been  reaching  Korea  for  over  4  months,  it  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  blood 
to  casualties  had  undergone  a  change.  The  factor  then  used,  3.32  pints  of  blood 
for  each  combat  casualty  who  was  hospitalized,  was  based  on  an  e.xperience 
factor  for  logistic  blood  requirements  that  included  not  only  the  blood  actually 
used  but  the  blood  wasted  in  storage  and  distribution,  a  wastage  that  was  then 
considered  unavoidable  in  such  a  perishable  product  as  blood  in  such  combat 
circumstances  as  Korea. 

The  first  bloods  collected  in  Japan  were  transported  from  the  bank  at  the 
406th  Medical  General  Laboratory  to  the  advance  depot  at  the  118th  Station 
Hospital  in  Fukuoka  in  railway  baggage  cars,  three  of  which  had  been  equipped 
with  reach-in  reefers  (refrigerators)  for  this  purpose.  Later,  air  transport  was 
used  almost  exclusively  (p.  752). 

JAPANESE  DONORS 

Techniques  of  collection  of  blood  in  Japan  generally  followed  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  Red  Cross  bleeding  centers  in  World  War  II  until  donations  from 
Japanese  began  to  be  accepted,  at  the  end  of  1950.  Then,  certain  changes  in 
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procedure  were  necessary.  For  one  thing,  language  difficulties  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  a  small  Japanese  staff,  as  well  as  to  use  nurses  and  volunteers 
supplied  by  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  (fig.  168).  For  another,  Japanese  medical 
authorities  were  at  first  reluctant  to  depart  from  their  standard  practice  of 
limiting  donations  to  200  cc.  Some  concessions,  naturally,  had  to  be  made  to 
the  small  size  of  the  Japanese,  who  could  not  routinely  give  500  cc.  of  blood  as 
did  U.S.  donors,  and  tables  of  maximum  collections  for  bleeding  them  and  others 
of  similar  stature  were  therefore  worked  out  (table  34).  When  these  standards 
were  adhered  to,  there  was  never  any  evidence  of  immediate  or  delayed  harmful 
effects  from  the  donations. 


Table  34. — Authorized  collection  of  blood,  from  Japanese  nationals  and  other  donors  of  small 

stature 

[Per  pound  of  body  wpightl 


Body  weight 

Authorized  collection 

Blood  and  anticoagulant 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ce. 

ee. 

CC. 

CC. 

100 

105 

250 

230 

370 

350 

105 

110 

260 

240 

380 

360 

110 

115 

275 

250 

395 

370 

115 

120 

290 

260 

410 

380 

120 

125 

300 

275 

420 

395 

125 

130 

310 

285 

430 

405 

130 

135 

325 

295 

445 

415 

135 

140 

330 

310 

450 

430 

Over 

145 

Maximum 

320 

Maximum 

440 

150 

330 

450 

Over 

Maximum 

Maximum 

PUBLICITY 

Publicity  for  the  blood  program  in  Japan  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  Japanese  Red  Cross,  the  Armed  Forces  radio  station  in  Tokyo,  the  Pacific 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  similar  sources.  Documentary  films 
showing  blood  bank  operations  were  made  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps  and  by 
Japanese  photographers  for  use  locally  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Posters, 
pictimes,  and  stories  were  provided  for  both  local  and  stateside  release  by 
General  Headquarters  and  Joint  Logistical  Command  Public  Infonnation 
Offices. 

On  one  occasion,  a  spectacular  air  rendezvous  was  made  with  the  U.S.S. 
Boxer,  then  in  Korean  waters;  her  crew  donated  2,407  pints  of  blood  in  4  days. 
On  another  occasion,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  publicly  received  a  token 
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FiofnE  168. — Japanese  mothers,  representing  the  I’nited  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cidtural  Organization,  giving  l)lood  for  forces 
in  Korea  at  406tli  Medical  General  Laboratory,  Tok\-o,  February  1952, 
as  their  children  watch. 


shipment  of  nlood  from  the  (lermau  emploj'ees  of  a  commereial  airline.  On 
4  July  1951,  the  jiiedioal  section  of  the  Joint  Ixtgistical  Conunand,  at  a  carnival 
at  Meiji  Park,  staged  a  complete  demonstration  of  blood  hank  operations; 
the  processing  of  the  blood  was  carried  out  in  full  view  of  the  spectators.  The 
Gallon  Club,  instituted  in  August  1951,  had  almost  150  juembers  within  a 
few  weeks. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

During  fiscal  year  1951,  a  total  of  43,479  donors  were  interviewed  at  the 
blood  bank  in  Japan  and  more  than  39,000  pints  of  blood  were  collected  from 
them  through  the  efforts  of  the  central  bank  and  its  mobile  teajns.  The 
chief  reason  for  refusing  donors  was  a  history  of  disease,  including  malaria 
and  infectious  hepatitis,  and  of  hypertension  Oidy  175  positive  serologies 
were  encountered,  0.4  percent. 

The  low  incidence  of  Kh-negative  blood  (table  35),  a  Japanese  racial 
characteristic,  limited  to  a  considerable  <legree  any  e.xtensive  use  of  Japanese 
donors  if  Kh-compatible  blood  was  to  be  given  to  a  recipient  population 
composed  iefly  of  Americans  and  Eiwopeans.  In  the  first  2,7S4  Japanese 
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bloods  collected,  there  were  only  19  Rli-negative  bloods,  0.68  percent.  The 
distribution  according  to  type  in  39,100  units  of  Japanese  blood  coP  looted 
in  1951  is  shown  in  table  35.  Statistics  for  1952  and  1953  were  of  the  same 
order. 

In  1951,  almost  25  percent  of  the  blood  received  in  Japan  by  the  blood 
bank  was  procured  in  that  country  (table  36).  Something  over  a  third  of  this 
amount  was  collected  in  Tokyo.  The  remainder  was  collected  by  mobile 
teams  at  various  stations  in  the  vicinity,  including  6,456  pints  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Yokosuka  and  3,308  pints  from  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital 
in  Yokohama. 


Table  35. — Type  distribution  of  blood  collected  in  Japan,  1951 


Blood  type 

Bloods 

I  Blood  tj’pe 

Type  0; 

Rh  positive,  high  titer _  _  .  _ _  .  .. 

Number 

10,  378 
5,  142 
1,  848 
1,  070 

Percent 

56.  2 
29.  7 
10.  0 
5.  9 

1 

Rh  positive,  low  titer _ _  _  _  . . .  .. 

Rh  negative,  high  titer. .  .  _  _ _  _ _  . 

Rh  negative,  low  titer . . . .  .  . 

Total . . . - . . . 

18,  438 

47.  1 

Ty})c  A: 

Rh  positive. .  _ _  . 

12,  300 
2,251 

'  84.  0 

1  15.  5 

Rh  negative _ _ _ _ _ _  .. 

Total _ _ _ 

14,  560  ! 

1 

37.  2 

Type  B; 

Rh  positive. _ _ _ _  _  .  _ 

3,  722 
608 

85.  9 
14.  1 

Rh  negative _  _  _  .. 

Total  .  _ _  _ _ _  _  _ 

4,  330 

11.  0 

1 

Type  AB; 

Rh  positive  _ _ _  _ 

1,  511 
261 

8.5.  2 
14.  8 

Rh  negativ'o _  .  ..  ..  .  .  _ 

Total _  _  -  --  ..  -  -  _  _ 

1,  772 

4.  7 

All  types: 

Rh  positive  _  .  _  _  . 

33,  062 
6,  038 

84.  5 
15.  5 

Rh  negative  -  -  -  -  .  _ 

Grand  total  _  _ _  ......  .. 

39,  100 

1 
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Table  36. — Receipts  of  blood,  Tokyo  Blood  Depot,  1951-52 


Monti) 

19.^1 

j 

j 

1952 

1 

Collected 

in 

Japan 

Rcc)'ivc<i 
from  Zone  of 
Interior 

Total  j 

Collected 

in 

Japan 

Received 
from  Zone  of 
Interior 

Total 

1 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

January..  ..  _ 

2,  614 

7,  060 

9,  674 

3,  274 

9,  648 

12.  922 

February _  _ 

4,  233 

9,  264 

1.3,  497 

3,  509 

8,  328 

11,  837 

March _  . .  . 

2,  31<) 

9,  224 

11,  543 

2,  218 

8,  472 

10,  690 

April _ _  . 

2,  952 

13,  466 

16,  418 

2,  163 

8,  640 

10,  803 

May -  - 

3,  287 

15,  032 

18,  319 

2,  177 

8,  976 

11,  153 

June _  --  - 

3,  053 

10,  528 

13,  581 

2,  725 

7,920 

10,  645 

July - -  -- 

2,  454 

10,  .392 

12,846 

1,  986 

7,  368 

9,  354 

August. _ 

1,  926 

9,  048 

10,  974 

2,  356 

7,  415 

9,  771 

September _ 

2,  722 

11,  496 

14,  218 

2,  555 

7,558 

10,  113 

October  .  _ 

5,  769 

14,  424 

20,  193 

5,  882 

9,  360 

15,  242 

November  . . . 

3,  871 

10,  632 

14,  50.3 

2,  3.37 

8,  112 

10,  449 

December . 

3,  572 

8,  639 

12,  210 

3,  321 

8,  760 

12,  081 

Total . 

38,  772 

129,  205 

167,  977 

34,  503 

100,  557 

135,  060 

Section  II.  The  Development  of  the  Whole  Blood  Program 

in  the  Zone  of  Interior 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

Collections  of  blood  by  the  American  Red  Crf^ss  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  began  in  August  1950.  By  the  middle  of  1951,  those  responsible  for 
the  blood  and  plasma  program  in  the  Department  of  Defense  were  increasingly 
concerned  because  procurement  was  lagging  far  behind  requirements  and 
commitments  (S),  Wliole  blood  requirements  for  the  Armed  Forces  were 
being  met,  but  reserves  of  plasma  were  in  alarmingly  short  supply  because  of 
lack  of  blood  to  process. 

On  20  July  1951,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy 
Council,  Dr.  Lovelace,  projecting  present  trends  into  the  future,  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  blood  procurement  program  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  in  serious  need  of  revision.  On  the  b.  s  of  a  report  mad^j  to  the 
Policy  Council  on  16  July  1951  by  an  ad  hoc  committee,^  Dr.  Lovelace  recom¬ 
mended  th.it  the  program  be  referred  to  the  newly  established  Health  Resources 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  for  information  and 
assistance.  He  also  recommended  that  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor 

*  This  committee  consistcil  of  Colonel  Kendrick,  Chairman,  Captain  Newhouser,  Department  of  Defense;  MaJ. 
Qen.  David  N.  W.  Grant,  USA  F  (Rot.),  and  Mr.  Richard  Swigart,  American  Red  Cross;  and  Dr.  F.  Douglas  Lawrason 
NRC, 
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Program  be  stimulated  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  follows: 

1.  There  should  be  a  continuously  active  advertising  campaign  for  donore. 

2.  Additional  collection  centem  should  be  established. 

3.  Blood  procurement  should  be  stimulated  on  tlie  local  level  in  every 
possible  way,  especiallj'  when  blood  banks  were  located  in  heavily  populated 
areas  and  within  reasonable  shipping  distance  of  existing  plasma  plants. 

4.  The  Red  Cross  slioidd  be  requested  to  establish  priorities  for  blood  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  which  should  be  taken  jointly  with  the  .American 
Red  Cross,  Dr.  Lovelace  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Defense; 

1.  Should  establish  a  military  blood  collection  program  to  reach  military 
personnel  and  civilian  employees  on  military  bases. 

2.  Should  institute  a  policy  of  purchasing  plasma  from  civilian  commercial 
laboratories  which  met  NIH  specifications. 

THE  ARMED  FORCES  BLOOD  DONOR  PROGRAM 

On  2  August  1951,  in  a  DOD  directive,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Lovett,  announced  the  establishment  of  an  Armed  Forces 
Blood  Donor  Program,  “to  provide  a  continuous  and  vigorous  campaign,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross,  to  persuade  the  civilian  and  military  population 
to  contribute  whole  blood  to  the  Armed  Forces”  {16).  The  program  would  be 
launched  on  10  September  1951. 

The  Director  of  Information,  Office  of  th  ■;  Secretary  of  Defense,  would  be 
responsible  for  directing  publicity  and  information  concerning  the  program. 
Policy  guidance  would  be  provided  by  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  All  programs  would  be  coordinated  through 
the  Armed  Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency.® 

The  success  of  the  military  program  was  immediate  (figs.  169-172). 
Within  a  few  months  there  w'ere  more  donors  than  facilities  to  handle  them. 
The  attitude  of  the  Air  Force  was  typical  of  aU  the  Services.  On  6  September 
1951,  the  Air  Adjutant  General  directed  that  “every  level  of  command  of  the 
Air  Force  give  its  whole-hearted  cooperation  to  insure  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.”  Effective  on  10  September,  the  date  of  initiation  of  the  program,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Air  Force  collection  centers  would  be  established 
at  LowTy  Air  /'•"‘rce  Base,  Denver,  Colo.,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  ax.a  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  Tentative 
sites  were  also  selected  for  other  collection  centers,  to  be  activated  as  necessary 
later. 


•  The  National  Advertising  Connell  worked  closely  with  the  Director  of  Information,  DO  D,  and  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  outstanding  success  of  the  program. 
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Figure  169. — Official  poster  of  Armed  Forces  Blood 
Donor  Program  instituted  September  1951. 

THE  NATIONAL  BLOOD  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  blood  procurement  was  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  blood  for  civil  defense  as  well  as  for  combat  needs.  It  was  studied  by 
Dr.  Rusk,  Chairman,  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee,  and  his  staff; 
on  their  recommendation,  on  10  December  1951,  President  Truman  issued  an 
Executive  order  to  the  effect  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  would  provide,  within  his  office,  “a  mechanisr  for  the  authoritative 
coordination  of  an  inte  ••ated  and  effective  progra  to  meet  the  nation’s 
requirements  for  blood,  olood  derivatives  and  related  substances”  {17).  In 
this  order,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  su^  -ommittee  on  blood  had  been  appointed 
within  the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee,  to  develop  “a  single  Na¬ 
tional  Blood  Program  encompassing  all  phases  of  the  problem.”  It  was  the 
President’s  desire  that  the  activities  of  all  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
field  be  coordinated  “through  this  mechanism.” 
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Figure  170. — Sliipim-nts  of  l>loo<l  for  processing  c  ter< 
secured  from  military  installations  in  Zone  of  Interior.  A. 
From  Fort  Bragg,  X.C.,  Ociober  1051,  by  train.  B.  From 
Camp  Rucker,  Ala.,  Octolx*r  1051,  by  plane.  C.  From  Fort 
I^eonard  Wood,  Mo.,  November  1051,  by  truck. 
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\ iiMTic It)  H'ii  ciiK-i  |iiiiii" 'I  ll'll 


I'liiruK  171.-  -Ml'.  William  .1.  Riclianls.  Rial  ('rii.-s  |•l•|)|•l•^l•ll^ali\l'. 

('a|)l.  Ray  .Imii's,  ami  (‘iiiiilot  Wil.'iiii  RyiTliulT  iii.'|)i'cl iim  ^lli|)m(•nt  of 
lilooil  as  il  ari'iM'il  \  ia  .Xmi'i'icaii  .Mr  l.iiii'.s  at  San  l•'^am•isl•o  .\ir|)iii  l  fur 
traiissliipiiii'iit  111  ,J, Ilian,  'J(i  .\ii,nii.-'l  I'.t.'il). 

Oil  IS  Fchriiai'v  I  ilaJ,  I  lu*  .Sulxaiinmillcc  mi  niuml  dlic  ( 'iimmiii^s  ('mn- 
niidcfj  siiliiiiil  IimI  a  sltitciiK'iit  «il  li.asir  |»riini|)|(‘s  iipmi  wliicli  llic  rmiroani/.ml 
jiriiortiiii  slimild  la'  hasi'd.  'I'lic  siilist ain’i*  of  tliis  n'|airl.  wliirli  was  iiniiii'di- 
ah'Iy  I  ransiiiil  (cd  to  (lie  .S'li'ct  tirv  <if  I  )t‘ft'iis«',  Mr.  laivcil.  was  tis  fnlliiws  [IS): 

I.  'I'lii'  |iniuram  crrali'il  to  nii'i'f  Iim  lilooil  imnls  of  t  hr  nation  in  llir  linir  of  national 
cnn  rurncy  ami  to  lir  known  as  Ihr  Nalion.al  Rloml  I’rorrani  woiihl  rr|irisrni  a  roonlinal ion 
of  tim  lilooil  |iror|;(iii,  airrailv  in  r\islrimr. 

No  aumry  woiilii  iln|ilii'alr  I  hr  rlforts  of  aiiolhri  ;i”rnry  iinlrr->  Ihr  1a>k  roiihi  not 
ol  hrru  i.-r  lir  | ir I'fi il' 11  In |  ai In | M.'l I  r|y .  Rrfol  r  slirh  a  <lll|i|iral  ion  omii  rnl,  I  hrrr  niiml  lir 
.■mlrrlnrllt  fill'  it  alliolir  (hr  arrlirirs  in\ol\r(|  all'i  t  hr  (  Klirr  Ilf  I  Irfrll'l'  Mullili/.al  ion. 

'hr  ircriiil  niriit  inorrani  for  \  oliintrrr  ilonors  wotihl  miiiha'i/.r  thr  National  Rlooil 
I’l  orr.iiii  as  a  whole  ami  not  any  s|irrilir  |iarl  I  lirrmf. 

I.  'I'hr  I  )r|)arl  niriit  of  I  Irfriisr  a  ml  t  hr  |•■rllrral  <'i\il  I  irfrii'i-  .\ilniini'l  rat  ion  woiiM  hr 
ant  hoi  i/nl  to  rslalili.-h  a"  l  maintain  'r[i;iralr  |ilasma  rrsrrvr^. 

.'i.  ’I'hr  Rn|  ('loss  AMillhl  ronlinllr  to  hr  the  lilooil  rolirrtinr  .'mriii'X  for  t  11"  National 
1  IrfrU'r  I’rorralll  rxcrpt  for  thr  farilil  irs  lllirii  illl  of  thr  I  Irparl  mini  of  1  Irfrlisr  in  .\rmr(l 
I'oirrs  installations  loralnl  in  arras  not  l•o\rrnl  hy  tin  rollrrlinr  farililir-.  of  thr  .Natiotial 
Rnl  ( 'ro~s.  rhr>r  rollrct i iiy  farilitirs  now  inrlmlnl  II  rrrional  prorranis  ro\  rrinu  I,.’il0 
loral  I'liapli'i's  ami  rooprral  ini'  hlooil  hanks. 
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r'lcruK  17-.  -Hr|Hfsi'iH:i(ivcs  of  Sx\i.»s  niid  Hrilish  Annies  wnicliiiiu 
as  nurse  takes  blood  from  re|>ri-sinU alive  of  Iranian  Army  tliiriii};  visit  (if 
mobile  blood  unit  from  boiiis\  ille  Ke^'ional  Mlood  J  lonor  Center  to  I'ori 
Knox,  Ky..  .Iiily  Itloll.  On  Ibis  visit,  bs'.l  donations  well  seeiirtnl. 


(1.  I’riorities  for  allocation  of  blood  would  be  as  follows; 

a.  Tile  .\rmed  Ser\  ices,  for  whole  blood  transfusions. 

b.  Civilian  need.s  for  whole  blood  and  l)lood  deri\ ali\ cs. 

c.  Allocr.tion  of  the  remainiiiK  blood  collected  for  the  production  of  jilasina  and  blood 
derixatixes  to  meet  immediate  needs  and  establish  national  reserx'es. 

7.  In  the  excnt  of  enemy  action,  the  total  reserxcs  of  plasma,  blood  derivatives,  and 
plasma  expanders  would  be  allocale(l  as  nece.s.sary  by  lixecntive  order. 

S.  The  llerl  ( 'ross  xxonld  eontimie  to  operate,  for  'nilitary  use  only,  lo  centers  serx  ini; 
2.").S  local  chaptei's  and  xvould  participate  in  a  coojierative  program  with  llo  civilian  blood 
banks  xxhich  xvould  coordinate  snp|>lc. 

!t.  Research  on  blood  and  related  probleins  xvould  be  eoordinateci  throneh  a  committee 
set  It))  by  the  National  llesearch  Council  and  composed  of  experts  in  the  field,  inehldiuK 
liaison  represeiilatixcs  from  the  hepartmeiit  of  1  tefense.  I'linds  would  be  proxideci  for 
the  research  [irojects  by  the  part icipatiuK  ai£eneies. 

10.  There  xvould  also  be  a  eont inning  effort  to  train  personnel  i:i  the  laboratory  and 
clitiical  phases  of  blood  supply  and  tt>  foster  and  jirovide  for  research,  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  another  einerueney,  anx'  blood  b.ank  sy-lein  setup  xvould  be  operateil  by  xvell-traimsl 
me(lieal  ollicers  Ihoronuhly  versed  in  all  phases  ,,f  military  blood  bankini'  and  lojtisiies. 

Tlicsc  roeommciKlatioiis  won*  put  into  t'lrt’cl  and  tin*  inilional  l>lood  pio- 
gnini  Wits  siiect'ssfnily  opofalcd  tieconlinir  to  tlieni  for  tin*  |•(‘nl!linino  yoars  of 
tlu*  War. 
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Section  III.  The  Oversea  Airlift  to  Korea 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS'* 

The  Korean  War  began  on  25  June  1950,  and  active  fighting  ended  on 
27  July  1953,  with  the  signing  of  an  armistice.  The  formal  Zone  of  Interior 
blood  supply  program  for  Korea  began  on  15  August  1950,  with  a  radio  request 
from  the  Far  East  Command  for  shipments  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior 
to  augment  the  quantities  collected  and  distributed  by  the  406th  Medical 
General  Laboratory  in  Tokyo  (15).  The  first  blood  shipped  in  response  to 
this  message,  which  had  been  requested  for  30  August,  left  the  temporary 
laboratory  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  Japan  on  26  Au¬ 
gust  1950.  On  8  February  1954,  a  dispatch  from  the  Far  East  Command 
recommended  that  the  service  be  terminated,  and  the  last  blood  was  flown  to 
Japan  on  13  February  1954  from  the  Armed  Services  Whole  Blood  Processing 
Laboratory,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  Between  the  dates  of  the  first  and 
last  shipments,  this  laboratory  had  received  and  handled  397,711  pints  of 
wdiole  blood,  of  which  340,427  pints  had  been  shipped  to  Japan  for  transship¬ 
ment  to  Korea  for  distribution  to  the  various  medical  units  of  the  United 
Nations  there.  The  Travis  laboratory  was  placed  on  a  standby  basis  on 
13  February  1954  and  was  deactivated  a  month  later.  This  program  was  the 
largest  operation  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  military  medicine  in  the  United 
States. 

The  important  steps  in  the  development  of  the  administrative  background 
of  the  airlift  of  blood  in  the  Korean  War  have  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
(p.  713).  Many  of  the  most  important  actions,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
taken  after  fight  ig  had  commenced. 

PROCESSING  LABORATORY,  TRAVIS  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Establishment 

In  order  that  the  military  might  have  a  central  processing  facility  in  which 
to  receive  blood  collected  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  perform  necessary 
laboratory  tests  on  it,  package  it,  and  ship  it  to  Japan  for  transshipment  to 
Korea,  a  processing  laboratory  was  established  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  (then 
Fairfield-Suisun  Air  Force  Base),  Calif.,  where  a  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
group  of  the  Pacific  Division  was  located.  The  building  selected  had  to  be 
renovated  and  converted  for  this  purpose,  and  until  it  was  ready,  on  25  Sep)- 
tember  1950,  a  temporary  laboratory  was  set  up  and  operated  in  the  LT.S.  Naval 
Hospital  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  about  50  miles  away. 


•  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  material  concerning  the  airlift  is  derived  from  the  history  of  tlie  Armed  Services 
Whole  Blood  Processing  Laboratory,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Caiif.,  25  August  1950-15  .March  1954  (19). 
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During  the  war,  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  blood 
processing  laboratory  on  the  east  coast,  but  no  definitive  action  was  ever 
taken,  though  supplies  and  personnel  were  earmarked  for  an  emergency  standby 
facility  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.  This  facility  was  not 
called  upon,  but  it  was  expected  that,  if  it  had  been,  it  could  have  begun  to 
ship  blood  to  Japan  within  24  hours  after  activation. 

Functions 

The  Armed  Services  Whole  Blood  Processing  Laboratory  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base  performed  the  following  functions: 

1.  It  received  whole  blood  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  performed  appropriate 
laboratory  tests  on  it,  and  shipped  it  to  the  Far  East  Command  for  use  in  Korea. 

2.  It  maintained  a  record  of  all  bloods  received  in  the  laboratory  and  their  disposition. 

3.  It  coordinated  whole  blood  requirements  with  the  Armed  Services  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives  Group  and  the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

4.  It  maintained  a  close  working  arrangement  with  the  medical  supply  section  of  the 
Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  requisitioning  and  drawing  of  supplies  required  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  laboratory. 

5.  It  maintained  liaison  with  other  military  organizations  and  civilian  agencies  as 
necessary  for  efficient  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 

6.  It  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives  Group  routine  reports  and  such  special  reports  as  were  requested. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

Structures  of  the  permanent  laboratory  included  a  building  of  3,400  sq.  ft. 
and  two  warehouses,  respectively  2,786  and  800  square  feet.  All  buildings, 
office  equipment  and  supplies,  housekeeping  items,  heat,  electricity,  gas, 
communication  sei  vices,  and  motor  vehicle  transportation  were  furnished  to 
the  laboratory  and  maintained  by  the  Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Billeting  and 
messing  facilities  for  laboratory  personnel  were  also  furnished  by  Travis  Air 
Force  Base.  A  Navy  panel  truck,  on  loan  from  Oakland  Naval  Hospital, 
was  assigned  to  the  laboratory  for  general  use. 

The  building  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  that  was  converted  into  a  laboratory 
was  an  old  hospital  messhall.  The  conversion  required  the  installation  of 
lighting  fixtures,  water-distilling  apparatus,  refrigerators,  sinks,  laboratory 
counters  and  workbenches,  and  natural  gas  fixtures.  The  precooling  room 
and  warehouses  were  not  completed  until  about  8  months  after  the  laboratory 
was  occupied.  When  the  converted  building  was  taken  over,  however,  on 
25  September  1950,  everything  else  was  in  such  good  order  that  a  shipment 
of  blood  could  be  sent  to  Japan  the  same  day. 

Initial  medical  supplies  and  equipment  were  procured  directly  from  the 
Oakland  Naval  Medical  Supply  Depot.  Later,  by  agreement  among  the 
three  Services,  the  requirements  and  stock  control  section  of  the  Supph’ 
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Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  was  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  furnishing  medical  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  laboratory.  All 
requisitions  went  through  the  Travis  Air  Force  Base  medical  supply  section 
to  the  Alameda  Army  Medical  Supply  Depot. 

The  operational  cost  of  this  laboratory  was  estimated  at  over  $1  million 
a  year.  It  cost  approximately  $17.83  to  procure  and  process  a  pint  of  blood 
and  transport  it  from  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East  Command  in  Japan, 
this  sum  including  $6.56  paid  to  the  Red  Cross  for  processing  services,  $9.40 
for  laboratory  expenses,  and  $1.87  for  transportation  costs. 

Personnel 

Four  Navy  blood  bank  technicians  arrived  from  the  east  coast  at  the 
laboratory  on  23  August  1950.  Office,  laboratory,  and  cold  storage  spaces 
were  made  available  to  them  at  once,  and  supplies  and  equipment  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  hospital  and  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Medical  Supply  Depot  in 
Oakland.  As  a  result,  48  hours  after  these  technicians  had  arrived,  the  first 
whole  blood  shipment  (1,488  pints)  was  received,  processed,  and  delivered  to 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  for  transshipment 
to  Japan. 

Requests  for  additional  laboratory  personnel  were  at  first  handled  very 
slowly,  and,  by  the  middle  of  September  1950,  the  staff  working  in  the  Oakland 
laboratory  included,  in  addition  to  the  four  original  technicians,  only  one 
Navy  Medical  Service  Corps  officer  and  three  laboratory  technicians.  Labora¬ 
tory  technicians  were  borrowed  from  Oakland  and  Mare  Island  Naval  Hospitals 
and  from  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Clerical  and 
some  general  duty  helpers  were  borrowed  from  Travis  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Oakland  Naval  Hospital.  Additional  duty  corpsmen  and  convalescent  patients 
aided  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  All  of  these  men  were  returned  to  their  duty 
stations  when  additional  permanent  personnel  began  to  arrive  about  the  middle 
of  October.  In  spite  of  its  personnel  difficulties,  the  laboratory  handled  over 
7,000  pints  of  whole  blood  during  the  weeks  of  its  operation  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Oakland. 

In  the  approximately  42  months  of  its  operation,  an  average  of  35  persons 
were  regffiarly  attached  to  the  laboratory,  including  an  average  of  11  from  the 
Army,  10  from  the  Navy,  and  14  from  the  Air  Force  (fig.  173). 

Training. — A  quick,  efficient  blood  bank  technique  can  be  acquired  only 
by  experience,  and  most  of  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  Travis  laboratory  were 
inexperienced.  All  therefore  worked  long  hours  while  they  were  receiving 
individual  instruction. 

A  formal  training  program  was  set  up  a  few  months  after  the  laboratory 
was  activated,  and  59  persons  completed  the  course  of  instruction,  including 
14  Air  Force  Medical  Service  Corps  officers,  34  Army  enlisted  men,  and  11  Air 
Force  enlisted  men. 
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I  iiii  ui;  I  7-i.  I’«  rsiiiiiicl  of 'I'ravis  Air  I'orci-  Ha.'i'  W  hole  Hlooil  I’roi'css- 

iiis^  C  eiili'l'.  Sealeil.  left  to  rililil .  M.  Sm .  John  1'.  l  irinani.  1  >A.  XCOIC 
(,  .\dMcoMnni>'ione(l  <  Mlicer  ill  ('liarne'  of  Blooil  I’roci  >'ine  1  leparl  tncni 
and  lieail  of  Seel  ion  III;  M.Sni.  MarxinC.  I.ynn,  rSAl'.  leailrr.  I.ahora- 
lorx'  Si'clion  III;  l.I.  Janies  II.  Parker,  MSC.  I  S.X,  ollieer  in  eliarye; 
1st  I,t.  W'illiaiii  li.  Bonninuioii.  r.'>AI''.  assistant  ollieer  in  eli.iree; 

M.  Sttt .  .losepU  F.  Firniaiii.  l’S.\.  NCOlC  of  Sn]))>ly  r^ection;  M.  .'>nt. 
Milton  L.  Hurue-on.  FSAF.  ailiniiiist rat ixi'  assist.int  toOlCand  .NCOIC. 
Hecords  .'“ection.  Standinu:.  .''■jt.  Henry  M.  Soiinek.  I  S.\.  leader.  Ife- 
eeix  inii-Sl  oraue-Shippintt  .''eetion  II;  'I'.  Sjil .  Al\  is  F.  liotehkiss.  I'S.M'. 
leadi'i'.  lalioraiory  Section  II;  M.  Sitt.  I.eon  ( Hranuni.  IS.V,  \('i>I('of 
Blood  l’roee>sine  1  tejiart  iiieiit  and  head  of  .Set  ion  II;  ll.MI  .''herxvood  J. 
Syxci'on,  I  Iilood  li.aiik  leelinieiaii ;  anil  S,  .''lit.  .lohn  F.  .Miearn, 

F.'^Al',  leader.  Beceixine-Storaiie-.'sliippim;  Section  111. 


\\  ork  ScIumIiiIcs 

Hcciuisi'  (if  its  sliort  lil'c.  ’Jl  ilnys  ;il  hesl,  c.Niiedil  ions  its  wt'll  its  ('.\|)('rt 
liiindliiio’  ol’  Mood  is  iti'ci'sstiry.  tind  llir  wofk  sclii'diili'  :it  lli(“  'I'rtivis  lidiorntory 
wjis  ociii'cd  (o  tlint  coiisidci'Ji  I  ion.  IMood  IVoju  llii'  collocl  ion  cfiiti'i's  xvns 
slii|)|)cd  by  nif,  niil,  or  motor  Iriinsporl,  ;is  most  coiix  etiii'iit .  (’('iiti'i’s  iiciir 
tlic  litbofiitory  dclivt'fod  tindr  blood  by  motor  1r!iiis|)ort.  Blood  Irom  disltmt 
collection  ccittcrs  tirrived  liy  :iir.  'I'lic  slii|)mcnts  were  olilotided  tit  idr|)orts  in 
Sjin  I'  liineiseo  or  ( ):il\l:md.  w  here  they  were  picked  np  li\'  t!te  Knilwiiy  Kxpress 
.Viieney  tiitd  t rtinssli i|)|)ed  by  Irnin  to  I'iiirlield-Stiistm,  niioiil  7  miles  I’rojn 
Trtivis.  Here,  they  were  odlonded  tmd  trucked  to  the  Itiborntory  by  the  tiLteney. 
Iilood  from  cenlers  itetirer  the  Inbonitory  was  sent  by  trait,  tind  delivered  to 
the  liibonitory  by  the  Jttiilway  E.xpress  Au;eney.  lieetitix'  tlie  tio'eney  worked 
on  a  ."i-dav  workweek  schedule,  arrangements  were  made  with  tlie  motor  pool 
iU  'I’ravis  .\ir  Force  Btise  to  ni(>et  trains  on  .Saturdays,  .Sundays,  and  liolidtiys, 
pick  np  the  blood  and  deliver  it  to  the  laboratory. 
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The  Red  Cross  blood  donor  centers  also  worked  on  a  5-day  week,  usually 
Monday  through  Friday.  Few  collections  were  made  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays. 

Each  Friday,  and  oftener  if  requirements  changed,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  notified  the  central  office  of  the 
Red  Cross  of  tlie  quotas  of  blood  desired  for  the  following  week.  The  Red 
Cross,  in  turn,  designated  the  donor  centers  which  would  collect,  process,  and 
ship  these  quotas.  A  number  of  attempts  were  made,  all  unsuccessful,  to 
have  tlie  weekly  quotas  collected  in  equal  amounts  on  each  of  the  5  days  weekly 
that  the  centers  operated.  Few  bloods  were  received  from  Monday  through 
Wednesday,  often  not  the  equivalent  of  the  amounts  shipped  to  Japan.  Most 
bloods  were  processed  from  Thursday  through  Sunday.  By  Sunday  night, 
the  refrigerators  were  filled,  and  there  was  sufficient  blood  on  hand  for  the 
Monday-through-Wednesday  shipments. 

Although  bloods  arrived  in  the  laboratory  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  most  of  them  arrived  twice  daily,  at  1000  and  1800  hours.  On  Sundays 
and  holidays,  the  bulk  of  the  blood  usually  ar  ived  at  1800  hours. 

Because  of  these  various  circumstances,  the  Travis  laboratory  had  to 
operate  7  days  a  week,  day  and  night.  After  additional  personnel  arrived  at 
the  laboratory  in  October  1950,  separate  day-  and  night-working  sections  were 
established  to  receive,  process,  and  ship  blood.  The  two  sections,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  numbers  of  clerical,  laboratory,  and  general  duty  personnel, 
alternated  day-  and  night-working  hours  at  weekly  intervals.  A  third  section, 
composed  of  administrative  and  supply  personnel,  carried  on  the  administrative 
and  supply  duties  of  the  laboratory.  This  section  worked  a  regular  day  shift, 
but  its  personnel  were  subject  to  night  call  as  necessary. 

LABORATORY  ROUTINE 
Collection  and  Initial  Processing 

Only  proved  group-0  blood,  of  low  titer  and  Rh- verified,  was  sent  to 
Korea.  As  in  World  War  II,  about  45  percent  of  random  donors  proved  to 
be  group  O,  and  about  a  quarter  of  this  group  had  agglutinin  titers  above  1 :64. 

The  technique  of  collection  was  essentially  that  employed  in  World  War  II 
(p.  145).  Donors  were  screened  to  make  sure  that  they  were  group  O.  Whole 
blood  intended  for  oversea  use  was  collected  in  ACD  solution  (blood  intended 
for  plasma  was  collected  in  sodium  citrate  solution).  The  blood  was  collected 
in  500-cc.  amounts  in  sterile,  pyrogen-free  bottles;  samples  for  serologic  testing 
and  crossmatching  were  collected  into  pilot  tubes.  The  collection  bottles  were 
not  entered  again  until  the  recipient  sets  were  attached  just  before  the  trans¬ 
fusions  were  to  be  given.  With  this  precaution,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
contamination  and  there  is  no  record  that  any  occurred. 
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After  the  blood  had  been  collected,  two  technicians  performed  two  separate 
tests  for  specificity.  With  this  doublecheck,  the  percentage  of  error  did  not 
exceed  0.5  percent,  and  there  was  not  a  single  report  of  incompatibility  during 
ihe  course  of  the  war.  This  was  a  remarkable  record,  for  the  blood  that  arrived 
at  the  processing  center  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  came  from  donor  centers  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Serologic  tests  were  also  performed,  even  though  by  this  time  there  was 
valid  evidence  that  syphilis  could  not  be  transmitted  by  blood  that  had  been 
stored  longer  than  3  days  (p.  143).^ 

Later  Processing 

After  the  collected  blood  had  been  chilled  to  39.2°  to  42.8°  F.  (4°  to  6°  C.), 
it  was  shipped  by  truck,  raU,  or  air  to  the  processing  center  in  insulated  Church 
shipping  cases,  refrigerated  with  wet  ice  (p.  204).  Blood  usually  arrived  within 
48  hours  after  it  had  been  collected.  At  the  base,  it  was  taken  to  the  receiving, 
storage,  and  shipping  section;  logged  in;  placed  in  a  walk-in  refrigerator  main¬ 
tained  in  the  temperature  range  just  mentioned;  and  there  unpacked,  inven¬ 
toried,  and  stored.  Two  such  refrigerators  were  available,  each  capable  of 
holding  2,500  pints  of  blood.  The  empty  insulated  blood  shipping  container 
was  readdressed  to  the  blood  donor  center  whence  it  had  come,  and  was  returned 
to  the  center  by  Railway  Express. 

The  pilot  tube  containing  6-8  cc.  of  whole  blood  was  detached  from  the 
bottle  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  section,  where  the  sample  was  regrouped, 
retyped,  and  retitered  (fig.  174).  The  repetition  of  these  tests  served  two 
purposes:  (1)  It  eliminated  units  of  blood  that  were  not  group  O.  (2)  It  served, 
to  a  degree,  as  a  crossmatch;  it  was  not  always  possible  for  medical  units  in 
Korea  to  type  and  crossmatch  their  patients  before  transfusing  them. 

Each  year  the  Travis  laboratory  used  approximately  9,600  cc.  of  anti-A 
and  anti-B,  and  5,800  cc.  of  anti-Rh,  blood  typing  sera.  During  the  last  month 
the  laboratory  operated,  the  sera  were  used  in  dried  form.  The  liquid  form, 
which  had  been  used  up  to  this  time,  was  thought  more  satisfactory,  for  several 
reasons:  It  contained  fewer  artifacts.  It  saved  time  because  it  did  not  have 
to  be  reconstituted.  It  was  packaged  in  smaller  units,  and  less  warehouse 
space  was  required  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dried  form  cost  a  little  less  and  had  a  longer  useful  life,  60  months,  against  12 
months  for  the  liquid  form.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  number 
of  bloods  that  could  be  tested  with  given  amounts  of  each  foviO. 

After  testing,  a  label  was  securely  glued  to  each  bottle,  containing  the 
unit  blood  number,  blood  group,  Rh-fa  ^^or,  point  of  origin,  and  original  blood 
donor  center  number.  Although  the  expiration  date  did  not  ordinarily  exceed 

>  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  on  23  September  1953  (after  the  armistice  had  been 
■igned),  it  was  proposed  by  Dr  .William  O.  Workman  thati  erologically  positive  bloods  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
dried  plasma,  and  that  bloods  intended  for  these  purposes  should  not  be  tested  serologicallv  (K).  These  proposals  were 
ooncuired  in  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Turner,  Dean,  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  cf  Public  Health,  and  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  action  by  the  committee. 
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Figure  174. — Laboratories  at  blood  processing 
center,  Travis  Air  Force  Base.  A  and  B.  Typing, 
titration,  and  Rh-testing  laboratory.  C.  Typing 
laboratory.  Note  slides  with  wells,  a  post-World- 
War-II  development. 


21  days,  an  expiration  date  of  22  days  from  the  date  of  collection  was  placed  on 
each  bottle  because  this  blood  would  be  shipped  across  the  international  date 
line  for  use  in  a  later  time  zone.  If  the  serum  agglutinin  titer  of  a  unit  exceeded 
1:256,  the  label  read.  High  Titer  Group  "0”  Blood — For  Group  “0”  Recipient 
Only.  If  the  titer  was  less  than  1:256,  the  label  simply  read  Low  Titer. 


!  <  it 


I'li:!  iti;  IT.'.  ( 'uiit.'iincrs  cf  wliolc  liloixl  loaded  on  Military  Air 

'l'r;ui>port  Service  trailer.^  for  delivery  to  plane  tlnit  will  (ly  it  to  Korea. 
Trav  is  .\ir  I'oree  Base  blood  proeessina  center.  I'.t.T'i. 


Shipment 

J)iiiiiio-  (lie  Kdi'Ciin  Will',  tlic  proct'ssiti^  laltnraloi  v  til  'I'liivis  Aif  Foret' 
Base  niiiiiilitiiietl  in  store  (wo  or  (lireo  times  tlie  ostiimitt'd  tl.-iily  rt'(|iiirement  of 
blood,  .so  tliiit  eiiierociiey  recniesls  eotild  be  met  witlitnit  delay.  Wlieii  stieli  ti 
retitiesl  was  received,  tlie  blood  wj»s  tiiven  a  .No.  1  priority  tmd  st'ot  to  da|)im 
immediiitelv  on  ti  ettryo  or  piissem^er  plane. 

Jf  eireninst iinees  permitted,  the  blt>od  wtis  held  in  tlii'  rerriu't'riitor  for  s  to 
12  liotirs,  so  tlitit  it  eonld  Ix'  e.xamined  irrossly  for  hemolysis,  eh>(s,  or  ('.\eessive 
fill  content.  Kretniently,  however,  becjinst'  of  the  hettvy  dem:inds.  bloixls 
were  itroeessed  and  shipped  out  oil  (hesametlay  that  they  wi're  rt'ct'iveil.  'J'ht'y 
were  ptieked  for  shipment  in  tin'  walk-in  refritreiiitors. 

Fxee|)(  in  emer^n'iieies  as  jtist  noted,  till  whole  hhxxl  shipjx'd  from  the 
I  iiited  States  to  the  F:ir  Ktist  Commaml  was  trjinsported  in  aireijift  of  the 
Militiirv  .\ir 'rrjinsport  Service  ((ijrs.  I?.”)  Jind  17(11.  It  was  flown  from  'I’ravis 
Air  Force  Base  to  llaneda  .\ir  Force  Base  near 'I'okyo,  with  stops  tit  Honolulu 
and  Wake  Ishiml  (map7i.  It  was  re-iced  at  ( hese  stojis  if  necessary.  .\s  soon 
as  t  he  hl(,od  arrived  in  da  pan  (1!^.  1  77 ),  it  was  removed  from  the  jilane,  t  rueked  to 
the  blood  storap'  section  of  (he  40(lth  NIedical  (leneral  ladxira toi'v,  and  stored 
there  until  it  was  ship|)cd  to 'I'ldvyo  and  tlienee  to  Korea  (liir.  17Ni.  .Ml  hhxxl 
moved  in  Koreji  was  t rans|X)i  ted  by  jilaiie  or  helicopter  iliu.  17!H. 
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I'A'inu:  17(i.-  -Hum's  cf  liliiud  ticiiii:  loailcil  oil  plane  for  tliuhl  from  Travis 
.\ir  I'orco  Hast'  to  Tokyo  Blood  Hank. 


S'l  ATISTIC  Vi:  DA'I  A 

'I'lic  lar^'t'si  luinilicf  of  lilooils  rcocivi'd.  iosHmI.  iiiul  IiiIii'IimI  in  llii'  'J'ravis 
lalionitoi'v  in  a  sintrli’  day  was  l.s.si  pints.  'I'Ik*  overall  daily  jiv(>rao:('  was  lilH 
j)ints,  Based  on  a  7-day  week  for  ilie  alinosi  42  niontlis  durino:  which  the 
lahoratory  operated. 

'I’he  largest  nuinher  of  Bloods  handled  in  a  sin;j:le  day  By  the  reeeiv  inu:  and 
ship|)inL' sect  ion  was  2..')(l(l  jiints.  this  niindx-r  inehidintr  Botli  units  reei-ived  and 
units  shipped.  'I'he  largest  slii|unent  placed  in  a  sin<rle  plane  for  shipment  to 
da|)an  was  |)ints.  'The  avi'ratre  daily  shiitinenl  was  272  pints. 

'I’lie  total  wei;j:hl  of  the  Blood  and  r«‘eii)ient  sets  shipped  to  dapan  was 
1.7S2.-lo4  |)ounds  i.S'.tl  tonsi  and  the  totjd  space  recpiired  for  the  shipments, 
42(i.d7H  euBie  feet. 

Of  the  dtl7,71  1  |)ints  »d'  whole  Blood  re<-eived  in  tin'  jiroeessin;^  laBoratory. 
;f4(l.427  laBout  N7)  |)ercent  ).  were  shippml  to  the  Far  Fast  Command  for  use  in 
Korea.  I'lie  remaining  lo  |)ereent  iin-luded  sur|»lus  Bloods  and  Bloods  which 
foi- other  reasons  ihemolysis.  clots,  Breakairi'.  excessive  fat  content,  vulutne  less 
than  7)011  ee.  i  could  not  Be  used  for  transfusions.  .Most  of  it  i .■)('). SO*. i  pints)  was 
sent  to  the  ('utter  FaBoratories.  Berkeley.  Calif.,  for  jilasma  fractionation.  But 
247  pints  were  used  iti  local  military  hospitals.  Ifreakaire  involved  ottly  r2s 
Bottles:  04  were  received  Broken,  and  2-1  were  Broken  duriiiL:  jiroeessin;::. 


HI.<)(»i)  I’Hor.HAM 


M.\i’  7. — Flisiht  plan,  for  airlift  of  blood  from  Travis  Air  Forro  Haso,  ttakland,  Calif.,  to 
Tokyo  lllood  Hank,  and  thoiico  to  Koroa. 


Only  144  <if  tlu'  Itlouds  iwcix ml  in  tin*  liiboratory  were  not  group  U; 
1 1()  were  grou|)  A,  114  group  li,  ainl  4  group  AB.  Tlicsr  units  Innl  1)ihmi  oilln'r  mis¬ 
typed  or  tnislalteled  at  tlie  original  blood  tlonor  centers,  and  the  errors  wert' 
caught  when  tlii'y  were  retyped  in  the  laboratory.  Tin*  remarkably  low  jter- 
centage  of  misgrouped  blood  indicates  the  skill  and  care  of  the  technieians  who 
<lid  the  initial  grouiting  iind  labeling.  Theirs  Avas  a  most  responsible  task,  for, 
as  already  mentioned,  most  group-()  blood  usetl  in  Korea,  as  in  World  War  II, 
was  not  erossmatched  before  it  was  used. 

About  10  j)(‘rcent  of  all  the  bloo<l  recei\'ed  had  an  agglutinin  tiler  of  liUoti 
or  higher.  During  the  first  IS  months  the  bdtoratory  opt'raled,  less  than  0 
percc'iit  of  the  bloods  recei\'ed  A\en*  Kh-n(*gati\e.  During  the  last  2  years, 
because  of  repeated  re(piests  for  such  bloods,  the  proportion  rose  to  12  percent. 
Uh-negati\e  blood  was  not  scnit  to  Korea  but  was  used  in  the  fi.xed  installations 
in  Jai)an,  since  it  Avas  in  them  that  Kh-negative  casualties  might  rec(>iA'e 
repeated  transfusiojis  10  to  14  days  after  they  ha<l  n'ceiAcd  Kh-positive  blood 
in  forward  liosj)itaIs. 
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FifJURK  177. — Blood  flown  from  blood  prouestiing  center, 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  to  Japan.  A.  One  of  first  shipments  of 
blood  from  United  States,  stored  in  medical  depot  in  Yokohama, 
August,  1950.  B.  Bo.xes  of  blood  just  received  at  Ilaneda  Air 
Force  Base,  Tokyo,  November  1950. 
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Figure  178. — Blood,  flown  from  United  States  via  Tokyo, 
on  arrival  in  Korea.  Blood  being  unloaded  by  native  labor 
at  Seoul  Air  Field,  Korea,  whence  it  will  be  transshipped  to 
11th  Evacuation  Hospital,  February  1952. 


Losses. — As  has  just  been  indicated,  most  of  the  blood  rejected  for  oversea 
shipment  for  various  reasons  was  made  into  albumin  and  immune  serum 
globulin,  so  that  the  overall  loss  was  very  slight. 

Losses  remained  at  about  the  same  level  during  most  of  the  war.  The 
heaviest  losses  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1950-51,  when,  because  of  inadequate 
processing  facilities  in  the  East,  bloods  intended  for  plasma,  which  had  to  be 
shipped  to  a  laboratory  on  the  west  coast,  froze  en  route.  Otherwise,  losses 
remained  at  about  the  same  level  during  most  of  the  war.  In  March  1952, 
losses  amounted  to  4.4  percent  (2  percent  hemolysis,  2  percent  short  amounts, 
0.004  percent  lipemia,  and  0.4  percent  other  causes). 
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Section  IV.  The  Whole  Blood  Oversea  Experience 
ESTIMATE  OF  NEEDS 

Experience  in  the  European  theater  in  World  War  II  showed  that  an  army 
in  action,  meeting  stiff  resistance  would  require  about  500  pints  of  blood  a 
day,  the  requirement  varying  with  the  type  of  lighting  (p.  557).  As  would  be 
expected,  it  was  found  that  the  faster  an  army  moved,  as  in  a  breakthrough,  the 
less  blood  would  be  required.  During  conventional  fighting,  in  order  to  keep 
units  supplied  with  their  daily  requirements,  theater  inventories  of  blood  had 
to  be  maintained  at  two  to  three  times  normal  daily  requirements. 

These  rules  of  thumb  proved  quite  acceptable  for  conventional  military 
requirements  in  Korea  (table  37).  Estimates  for  total  blood  needs  were 
predicated  on  estimated  casualty  rates.  Requirements  usually  worked  out  at 
to  2  pints  for  each  hospitalized  casualty. 

Since  delivery  of  blood  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  could  not  immediately 
reflect  increased  demands  from  Korea,  the  policy  was  to  maintain  a  rather 
constant  demand  upon  Zone  of  Interior  sources  and  adjust  collections  of 
blood  as  necessary  in  Japan. 


DISTRIBUTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  oversea  blood  program,  all  blood  received  in  Japan 
from  the  Zone  of  Interior  was  sent  to  Korea,  while  blood  collected  at  the  406th 
Medical  General  Laboratory  blood  bank  was  used  only  at  fixed  hospitals  in 
Japan.  Within  a  short  time  this  policy  was  changed  and  all  blood  was  handled 
at  the  bank  on  an  integrated  basis. 

^yhen  requisitions  from  Korea  were  received,  the  blood  was  flown  to  a 
distribution  point  in  Korea  (chart  14),  where  a  distribution  team  received  it 
from  the  courier  who  had  accompanied  it.  Early  in  the  war,  when  the  fighting 
was  highly  fluid,  two  blood  depots  were  maintained,  both  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  I.ater,  as  the  front  stabilized,  several  subdepots  were 
established  farther  north.  By  the  end  of  1951,  tlu’ee  depots  were  in  close 
support  of  the  front,  and  two  supplied  rear  areas.  Helicopters  proved  the 
most  efficient  way  of  distributing  blood  to  forward  units  (fig.  179)  as  they 
could  evacuate  casualties  on  the  return  trip. 

During  1952,  reserve  blood  depots  were  jnaintained  in  Korea  at  Pusan 
and  Seoul,  and  three  advanced  depots  were  jnaintained  in  Eighth  U.S.  Army 
areas.  In  addition,  many  hospitals  stored  reserves  of  blood  to  meet  possible 
emergencies. 

In  Korea,  although  whole  blood  was  considered  a  special  item,  it  was 
handled  in  medical  supply  channels.  The  Supply  Service  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  cooperation  and  competence,  but  personnel  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  blood  program  could  not  accept  this  concept  of  handling 
whole  blood.  The  operation  of  a  blood  bank  system,  including  distribution. 


to  wounded  in  action,  1951-52 
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Chaut  H. — Organization  for  distribution  of  whole  blood  for  Korea 


these  personnel  argued,  is  not  a  supply  problem  but  a  professional  logistic 
project  requiring  the  highest  degree  of  coordination  on  the  part  of  skilled 
professional  personnel.  In  their  opinion,  later  concmred  in  by  the  investi¬ 
gating  officer  who  made  a  special  survey  of  the  blood  program  in  Korea  (p.  755), 
there  should  be  in  every  theater  a  transfusion  officer  with  the  responsibility 
of  supplying  blood  to  the  armies.  By  supply  standards,  tlie  multiple  supply 
points  just  listed  were  entirely  reasonable.  By  standards  of  trained  trans¬ 
fusion  officers,  this  policy  was  inefficient  and  wasteful  because  it  permitted 
blood  to  age  in  storage. 


Aging 

It  was  ahnost  impossible  to  collect  precise  data  concerning  the  age  of 
blood  received  and  used  in  Eighth  U.S.  Army  installations  in  Korea  after  it 
had  left  the  base  depot.  In  1951,  it  was  estimated  that  when  blood  reached 
the  Haneda  Air  Force  Base  in  Japan  frojn  the  Zone  of  Interior,  it  was  6  days 
old,  which  meant  that  it  had  an  average  usable  remaining  life  of  15  days 
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(table  38).  When  the  blood  was  received  in  Korea,  the  average  remaining 
life  was  9.4  usable  days.  Fragmentary  reports  from  forward  hospitals  indi¬ 
cated  that  when  it  was  used,  it  was  from  9  to  20  days  old. 


Table  38. — Remaining  usable  days  of  blood  received  from  Zone  of  Interior  and  shipped  to 

Korea,  1951 


1 

Month 

i 

1 

Receipts  from 
Zone  of  Interior 

Average  number 
usabie  days 

Shipments  to 
Korea 

Average  number 
usabie  days 

January  _ _  -  -  _  -- 

7,064 

1 

9.  5 

1 

4,989 

7.  1 

February,  ,,  ,  __  _  _ 

9,  264 

13.  6 

9,  178 

12.  4 

March _ _ 

9,  224 

13.  9 

9,629 

10.  2 

April _  _  --  _ 

1.3.  466 

10.  0 

May.  _  _ 

12.  3 

13,  366 

10.  3 

June _ _ _ 

10,  528 

13.  5 

10,368 

9.  3 

July . . . . 

10,  392 

13.  5 

9,  624 

7.  1 

August . . . 

10,  974 

12.  0 

8,  112 

8.  2 

September . 

11,496 

13.  5 

9.  5 

October. . 

14,  424 

12.  6 

9.  2 

November . . . 

13.  8 

11,676 

9.  9 

December . . . 

10.  1 

9,  138 

9.  3 

Medical  officers  and  trained  blood  bank  workers  realize  the  importance 
of  issuing  blood  that  is  as  fresh  as  possible,  knowing  that  the  older  the  blood, 
the  faster  will  red  cells  break  down  after  transfusion,  the  less  effective  is  the 
transfusion,  and  the  more  blood  must  eventually  be  used.  Since  supply 
personnel  did  not  realize  this,  their  policy  in  Korea  in  respect  to  blood  was, 
as  with  other  supplies,  to  issue  the  oldest  blood  first,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

A  number  of  studies  by  the  fragility  test  were  made  daily  for  10  days 
on  blood  that  was  8  to  10  days  outdated,  in  the  hope  that  some  safe  extension 
of  the  expiration  date  coidd  be  determined.  Although  cell  fragility  was  not 
notably  increased  over  the  testing  period,  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  en¬ 
courage  the  idea  that  overage  blood  should  be  used  deliberately. 


SURVEY  OF  WHOLE  BLOOD  EXPERIENCE,  FAR  EAST 

COMMAND 

On  11  March  1953,  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  Steer,  MC,  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Chief  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Far  East,  on  a  14-day  survey  made  in 
October  1952  and  dealing  with  the  use  and  supply  of  whole  blood  in  this 
command  {21).  During  October,  both  U.S.  and  ROK  (Republic  of  Korea) 
troops  sustained  higher  casualties  than  at  any  other  time  in  1952.  The 
survey  was  confined  to  the  Eighth  U.S.  Army  area. 

Use  factor. — Colonel  Steer  noted  that  the  data  he  had  collected  were 
somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  because  no  policy  had  been  established  for  the 
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issuance  of  blood  to  ROK  units.  ROK  units  were  not  supposed  to  be  evac¬ 
uated  through  Eighth  U.S.  ^iriny  installations,  but  a  significant,  though  un¬ 
known,  number,  particularly’^  in  troops  attached  to  E.8.  units,  had  thus  been 
evacuated  and  so  had  been  transfused  by  U.S.  Army  standards. 

During  the  period  of  the  survey,  appro.ximately  20  percent  of  all  U.S. 
and  U.X.  (United  Nations)  casualties,  other  than  ROK  wounded,  were  tran..- 
fused,  at  an  average  rate  of  4.4  bottles  per  casualty  or  0.9  bottles  per  U.S. 
wounded  who  reached  a  medical  treatment  facility.  On  the  basis  of  U.S. 
casualties  only,  5.54  bottles  were  issued  per  eaeb  soldier  wounded  in  action. 
If  all  casualties,  including  ROK  casualties,  are  considered,  1.95  bottles  were 
issued  per  each  soldier  wounded  in  action.  The  true  issue  factor  thus  lay 
somewhere  between  1.95  and  5.54  bottles  per  U.S.  and  other  U.N.  casualties 
e.xcept  ROK  casualties. 

Reserves. — -All  medical  installations  and  depots  surveyed  were  found  to 
maintain  reserves  of  blood  which  provided,  in  toto,  an  average  stock  on  hand 
of  7.87  times  the  average  daily  amount  used  and  3.1  times  the  maximum  ever 
used  on  any  single  day.  In  a  sense,  this  blood  was  not  wasted  because  aging 
blood  was  sent  to  ROK  installations,  which  were  given  it  at  an  average  age  of 
16.1  days.  The  figures,  however,  “illustrate  the  compounding  effect  of  re¬ 
serve  levels  resulting  from  the  maintenance  of  multiple  depots.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  existence  of  these  nndtiple  depots  and  the  maintenance  of  reserve 
stocks  inevitably  resulted  in  the  aging  of  blood  on  the  shelves.  This  policy 
also  made  the  control  of  reserve  levels,  as  well  as  flexibility  in  the  use  of  re¬ 
serves,  extremely  difficult.  When  activity  was  increased  in  one  portion  of 
the  line,  for  instance,  increased  needs  should  have  been  met  by  transferring 
blood  to  it  from  a  hospital  or  depot  supporting  an  inactive  portion  of  the  front. 
Instead,  they  were  met  by  requisitioning  more  blood  from  rear  areas,  where 
it  was  supplied  without  question  because  there  was  no  single  medical  officer 
in  charge  of  the  blood  supply  and  with  authority  to  question  the  requisitions. 

Reactions. — During  the  survey  period,  there  were  only  19  reactions 
(2.5  percent)  in  the  757  identified  patients  who  received  blood.  Most  of  the 
reactions  were  mild  and  of  the  urticarial  type.  One  hospital,  which  gave 
transfusions  to  57  patients,  reported  11  of  the  19  reactions. 

Recommendations 

Colonel  Steer’s  most  important  recommendation  was  that  a  continuing 
study  be  made  of  the  use  of  whole  blood  and  blood  substitutes  in  Korea,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  medical  unit,  commanded 
by  a  medical  officer,  whose  sole  responsibility  would  be  the  procurement, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  blood  and  blood  substitutes.  For  two  reasons, 
such  a  study  should  be  made  by  a  team  sent  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  to  the 
Far  East  Command  by  the  Department  of  the  Army:  (1)  Numerically,  there 
were  no  personnel  in  the  theater  who  could  be  detached  for  the  purpose  and 
(2)  more  important,  there  were  no  experienced  blood  bank  operators  in  the 
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command.  Colonel  Steer  also  considered  it  important  that  the  group  which 
made  the  study  should  have  had  no  previous  experience  with  the  control  of 
blood  in  supply  channels  and  thus  would  be  entirely  free  from  bias. 

Another  recommendation  in  Colonel  Steer’s  March  1953  report  was 
that  general  hospitals  outside  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  area  in  Japan  establish 
small  blood  banks,  subject  to  frequent  supervisory  inspections.  In  the  ev'ent 
of  emergency,  these  banks  would  be  provided  with  blood  from  the  Tokyo  bank. 

In  a  later  communication  to  Colonel  Kendrick  on  15  December  1953, 
Colonel  Steer  agaiu  emphasized  the  need  for  a  medical  officer  in  a  theater  of 
combat,  under  the  theater  surgeon,  able  to  trav'el  in  all  zones,  and  to  be  totally 
responsible  for  this  blood  program  (22).  This  would  involve  the  setting  up 
of  minimum  standards  for  local  blood  collection  practices  and  for  shipping  and 
storage  procedures,  control  of  the  flow  and  distribution  of  blood,  establishment 
of  minimum  bank  levels,  advice  to  the  surgeon  on  policies  and  publicity  con¬ 
cerning  blood,  and  constant  inspection  of  all  agencies  involv'ed  in  the  handling 
or  using  of  blood.  When  this  recommendation  was  made,  the  armistice  had 
been  signed,  and,  within  another  2  months,  the  oversea  airlift  would  be  dis¬ 
continued. 


STATISTICAL  DATA 

The  distribution  of  blood  by  the  Tokyo  Blood  Depot  to  hospitals  in  Japan 
and  in  Korea  for  1951-52  is  contained  in  table  39. 


Tablk  39. — Dixtrihution  of  blood  by  Tokyo  Blood  Depot,  1951-52 


Month 

Distribution,  1951 — 

Distribution,  1952— 

To 

liospitals 
in  .lapan 

To  depots 
in  Korea 

Total 

To 

liospitals 
in  Japan 

To  Coni- 
jnunic-d- 
tions  Zone, 
Korea 

To  Eighth 
U.S. 
.Army, 

1  Korea 

Total 

i 

January _ 

^  2, 295 

4,989 

7,284 

2,026 

3,  504 

7,  432 

12,  962 

February _  - 

2,  5-16 

9,  178 

11,  724 

1,  776 

2,  221 

7,008 

11,005 

March _ 

2,  588 

9,629 

12,  217 

1..380 

3,010 

7,  440 

11,  830 

April _ 

2,  132 

12,  108 

14,  240 

1,  611 

2,  319 

7,  200 

11,  130 

May _  _  _ 

2.  5-)0 

13,  366 

15,906 

1,  029 

3,  424 

7,  056 

11,  .509 

June _  _ 

2,  466 

10,  368 

12,  834 

1,  473 

2,  292 

7,  448 

11,  213 

July. _ _ 

2,037 

9,  624 

11,661 

1,  420 

1,  615 

6,  321 

9,  356 

August _ _ 

1,664 

8,  1 12 

9,  776 

1,  478 

1,  312 

6,  209 

8,  999 

September _ _ 

2,  574 

9,  864 

12,  438 

1,  .591 

1,  392 

6.  801 

9,  784 

October . . 

6,  1.50 

14,  0.56 

20,  206 

2,  484 

2.  568 

9,  571 

14,  623 

November _ _ 

2,  517 

12,  482 

14,999 

1,  951 

2,  724 

6,  720 

11,  395 

December _ 

2,  299 

10,0.36 

12,  3:15 

1 

1,  488 

2,  712 

7,  497 

11,697 

Total _ _ 

31,  808 

123.  812 

1.5.5,  620 

19.  707 

29,093 

86,  703  j 

135,  503 
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Section  V.  Equipment  and  Refrigeration  for  Airlift 
PLASTIC  CONTAINERS 
Development  of  Criteria 

Plastic  equipment  came  under  discussion  at  the  Symposium  on  Blood 
Preservation  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives,  NRC,  on  2  December  1949  (23).  Dr.  Carl  W.  Walter,  who  had 
been  working  on  its  development  for  some  time  for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
laid  down  the  criteria  for  it  as  follows: 

1.  Simple,  one-piece  equipment  that  would  permit  hermetic  sealing  during  processing, 
storage,  and  transportation  of  the  blood  and  that  could  be  employed  with  a  bacteriologically 
safe  technique. 

2.  A  slow  rate  of  collection,  causing  minimal  physiologic  disturbance  to  the  donor. 

3.  The  elimination  of  air  vents,  both  during  collection  (by  venous  pressure  and  gravity) 
and  during  administration. 

4.  Transparency. 

5.  Non  wettability. 

6.  Compressibility,  to  permit  positive  pressure  infusion. 

7.  Stability  to  sterilizing  temperatures  (121°  C.  for  30  minutes). 

8.  Low  vapor  transmission. 

9.  Good  tissue  tolerance. 

It  was  additionally  specified,  in  view  of  the  logistic  difficulties  which  the  use 
of  blood  presents  in  times  of  war  and  disaster,  that  plastic  equipment  recom¬ 
mended  must  be  lightweight,  nonbreakable,  collapsible,  and  sized  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  volume  of  liquid  it  was  intended  to  contain.  Also,  it  must  be  inex¬ 
pensive  enough  to  warrant  discarding  after  a  single  using  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  so  designed  that,  in  emergencies,  it  could  be  cleaned  and  reused 
without  risk  of  pyrogenic  reactions. 

First  Model 

Dr.  Walter’s  studies  had  been  carried  out  with  equipment  fabricated  from 
elastic  thermoplastic  vinylite  resin  that  incorporated  an  ion-exchange  column 
(p.  770)  of  sulfonated  polystyrene  copolymer.  It  was  sealed  by  dielectrically 
induced  heat  and  was  sufficiently  elastic  to  yield  a  hermetic  seal  if  a  single 
throw  knot  in  it  were  stretched  tightly  and  then  released.  It  was  tough  and 
flexible  and  provoked  minimal  tissue  reaction.  The  tubing  for  both  donor 
and  recipient  sets  was  extruded  with  a  lumen  3  mm.  in  diameter  and  a  wall 
0.5  mm.  thick. 

The  bag  was  available  in  any  desired  capacity  and  could  be  so  compart¬ 
mentalized  that  a  single  donation  of  blood  could  be  subdivided  into  multiple 
isolated  amounts,  each  with  its  own  delivery  tube  for  use  in  multiple  small 
transfusions. 
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The  bag,  together  with  the  filled  exchange  column,  fitted  with  a  needle 
and  cannula,  was  sterilized  at  250°  F.  (121°  C.)  for  30  minutes.  Compressed 
air  was  tlien  admitted  to  the  sterilizing  chamber  to  maintain  a  pressure  of  1 . 4 
kg.  per  square  centimeter  until  the  bag  had  cooled  to  194°  F.  (90°  C.).  The 
assembly  was  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  pressure  had  vented. 

The  cost  of  the  equipment  described  by  Dr.  Walter  was  then  $1.48  per 
unit,  but,  when  the  bags  were  in  mass  production,  it  was  expected  that  the 
unit  cost  would  be  reduced  to  45  to  50  cents. 

Operation. — ^Blood  was  collected  in  this  apparatus  essentially  as  in  regular 
collecting  bottles.  After  the  bag  had  been  filled  by  gravity,  the  tourniquet 
was  released  and  a  spring  clip  was  placed  across  the  tube  distal  to  the  exchange 
column.  Samples  for  testing  were  collected  in  pilot  tubes  before  the  needle  was 
removed  from  the  vein.  The  tube  was  sealed  or  knotted  close  to  the  bag,  and 
the  bag  of  blood,  after  being  hermetically  sealed,  was  refrigerated. 

The  transfusion  could  be  given  by  suspending  the  bag  from  a  gravity  pole 
by  the  grommet  provided,  or  the  blood  could  be  squeezed  into  the  recipient's 
vein  by  placing  the  bag  under  his  shoulder  or  buttock.  If  rapid  transfusion  was 
desired,  the  intra-arterial  technique  was  used,  or  the  operator  could  stand  on 
the  bag. 

Comment — The  bag  described  by  Dr.  Walter  had  obvious  advantages. 
Although  it  took  slightly  longer  to  collect  the  blood  than  when  collecting  bottles 
were  used,  the  quality  and  yield  of  blood  collected  was  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  quality  and  yield  of  blood  collected  in  bottles.  Moreover,  blood  col¬ 
lected  in  plastic  bags  practically  never  had  to  be  discarded  because  of  hemolysis. 
The  bags  did  r.c  t  require  refrigeration  before  the  blood  was  collected.  A  plastic 
bag  containing  500  cc.  of  blood  occupied  in  the  refrigerator  only  half  the  space 
of  a  bottle  holding  the  same  amount.  Finally,  the  insulated  containers  de¬ 
veloped  toward  the  end  of  the  war  for  the  transportation  of  blood  held  48 
bags  instead  of  24  bottles. 


Testing  and  Adoption 

By  March  1950,  the  Walter  apparatus  was  in  conuncrcial  production,  by 
the  Fenwal  Co.,  and  comparable  equipment  had  been  developed  by  the  Abbott 
Laboratories. 

When  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  plastic  bag  collecting  equipment  reported 
on  8  October  1951,  plastic  equipment  had  received  sufficiently  extensive  testing 
in  various  military  and  civilian  hospitals  to  establish  its  desirability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  {£4)-  Further  testing  was  planned  for  civilian  hospitals  and  Red  Cross 
blood  donor  centers,  and  field  trials  were  planned  for  the  Army  under  what 
was  termed  extreme  conditions. 

Figures  180  and  181  illustrate  the  final  type  of  plastic  equipment  developed 
in  the  Korean  War  and  demonstrate  its  use.  These  bags  were  never  formally 
used  in  the  blood  program  in  Korea  because  of  objections  raised  to  them  by 
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l'ii;rnK.  ISO. —  I’hotic  (■(|iii|)ii>ciit.  f-laniianlizoii  as  ri'|>la<i'inriit  fur  ^lass 
l)(ittl('s  during  Korean ,\\'ar.  In  center  is  eolleetini;  liottle  funnerly  used. 

tlie  .\meiican  K('<1  Cross.  'Plu'y  ciimo  into  <r('ii(>riil  us('  in  niililnry  liosj)ilals. 
tliouirli  only  iiftc'f  sonic  indoclrination.  .Miulicul  olliccrs  iit  lirst  did  not  lik<'  llu' 
plastic  ('<(ni|)mcnt .  particularly  (he  resin  column,  and  tlnua'  was  sonic  resistance 
to  till'  use  of  the  liases,  even  when  (he  hlood  was  colh'cti'd  in  .VCD  solution. 
.\(  \Vallcr  H('cd  (Icncral  Hospital,  Wasliinirton,  D.C'..  wlicri'  a  larsrt'-scalc  test 
was  conducted,  it  was  found  worthwhile  to  have  an  tvxpcricnccd  niirsi'  indoc¬ 
trinate  all  iK'rsonncl  in  (licir  use. 

i{i:i  ki(;i;kai  Ki)  siiiimmac;  com  aimius 

U])  to  the  s|)rine:  of  Ittdl,  hlooil  was  shi])pcd  from  tin'  \\  hole  Hlood  Proc¬ 
essing:  Lahoratory  at  'Travis  .\ir  Force  Hast*  in  the  Xavy  fli,--  l-hh  p.  lUl^  and 
the  .\rniy  (lii:.  IN’J,  p.  7(l2'  insulated  eontainers  develo|)ed  for  iisi'  in  ^Volid  War 
II.  'Tlie  Army  boxes  did  not  hold  up  too  well  tliir.  iSoC  and  when  (he  supply 
W!is  exliiiiisted,  other  modids  were  tested  (Z-'t). 

Bailey  container.  'Tin*  first  shipping  e<»n(aiti(>r  procured  from  tlie  Hailey 
Co.  was  desi<:ned  on  tin*  ])rineiple  of  thi'  .\rmy  box.  It  had  an  outside  measure¬ 
ment  of  S  eii.  ft.,  held  24  pints  »)f  hlood.  and  wei<;h('d  If.')  pounds  wIhmi  fully 
[lacked  ami  iced. 

'The  outer  shell  of  the  Hailey  box  was  made  of  liherhoard  or  V-hoard, 
which  was  siipposeil  to  he  water-resistant.  'The  insulatin'::  meehauism  moistiire- 
\  a|)or  harrier,  lid.  and  ice  cans  were  similar  to  those  used  in  the  .Vrmy  eontainer. 
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Figure  181. — Demonstration  of  use  of  plastic  equipment.  A. 
Collection  of  blood,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  April  1952.  B.  Demon¬ 
stration  of  transfusion  by  gravity  by  personnel  of  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  in  field  tests,  June  1952.  C.  Accelerating  rate 
of  blood  fiow  during  transfusion  by  placing  bag,  which  is  break- 
resistant,  beneath  patient’s  body. 


Svifficient  space  was  allotted  for  recipient  sets,  but,  in  the  first  model,  the  wire 
racks  were  so  close  together  that  the  larger  type  of  blood  bottle  did  not  fit 
between  the  separators. 

When  the  box  was  closed,  it  was  secured  by  wingnuts  on  each  side,  and 
handles  of  sashcord  were  attached  on  the  same  sides.  This  arrangement  made 
it  impossible  for  personnel  to  lift  the  container  by  the  cord  handles  without 
scraping  their  hands  on  the  nuts.  As  long  as  the  first  Bailey  container  was 
used,  shipping  and  receiving  personnel  at  the  Travis  laboratory  could  be 
identified  by  their  bruised  hands. 


|{I.CH)I)  lM{(>(il{.\M 
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I'li.ruK  IS'i.-  Army  insiilati'il  Uon.  <ic\ clopi'd  lali-  in  World  War  11 
and  used  in  early  airlift  to  Korea.  Bo\es  are  lieint:  tnovcil  into  air- 
eonditione<l  reeeiv  int;  .and  sliippiim  room.  'I'nivi.'  .\ir  l^'oree  Hase  proeessint: 
lalioratory. 


Ill  spito  of  its  (K'focts,  tills  container  jiiiiintiiincd  llit'  proper  tenifx'ralun* 
for  blood  during  its  tninsportation  to  Japan,  and  about  2,01)0  wi'H'  usetl.  In 
the  luoantime,  a  lu'w  model  was  ilevised,  with  a  number  of  improvtunents, 
including  the  attiiehment  of  the  eord  liamlles  and  tlie  nuts  on  dilb>rent  sides. 
'Plus  model,  1,200  of  wbieh  were  delivered,  bad,  like  the'  first  model,  an  outside 
measurement  of  S  eu.  ft.,  held  24  ])ints  of  blood,  and,  wIkmi  jiaeked.  weisrhed 
i:{2  pounds, 

'Pile  wire  racks  were  so  designed  that  tlte  larirer  bottles  could  easily  be 
inserted.  'Pliis  container  was,  like  the  first  Bailey  model,  too  bulky  for  one  man 
to  handle,  and.  likt'  the  first,  it  di<l  not  witbstaml  adverse  weatlier  conditions. 

Hollinger  container,  (’onlainers  made  by  the  Hollinger  Corp.  wi'n*  jmt 
into  use  in  October  lOof,  tifter  the  supply  of  Baib'y  eontaiiu'rs  was  exbaustial. 
'Phis  container  (fig.  1S4)  was  Ituilt  like*  a  trunk.  Its  outsiele  measurt'im'nt  was 
(i.4  eu.  ft.  and  it  weighed  11.')  poiimls  when  fully  jiaeke'd.  'Plie  exte'iior  shell 
was  of  plywood  covered  with  laminated  filx'r  to  make  it  waterproof.  Insulation 
was  provideel  by  2-ineli  slabs  of  Styrofoam,  wbieli  wen*  snugly  fitted  and 
attached  to  tlx*  inside  of  tlie  plywooel  shell  by  ei'inent.  I’^aeli  of  the  two  win* 
racks  held  twelve  .j(U)-ee.  l)ottb*s  «»f  blood,  and  tlu*  tin  container  in  the  center 
lield  aliout  21)  pounds  of  wet  ice.  Betwe'cn  the  insulation  and  the  wire  racks 
was  a  moisture-vapor  barrier  of  «-orrugal«*«l  pajier. 

'Pile  insulated  lid  of  tin*  Hollinger  container  was  attached  by  binges,  and  the* 
box  could  be  closed  and  latelied  like  a  trunk  or  footloeki'i*.  .V  strij)  of  rubber 
around  tlx*  rim  of  tlx*  box  inerease<|  its  insulating  |)roperties.  M(>tal  bandb's 


Tin:  k<)I!i;a\  wai; 


Tii.ruK  ls;i.  Wtidlc  lildoii  .•irrixiii';  in  l\dri;i  in  insiilnicd 

cMnllidnnl  Arni\  lid\  diiiiinally  used  fnr  airlift.  Nntn  that  Imincs  arn 
I M'uinniini  to  >lidv\  >i>inr  df  dct cridrat  idii  aftrr  t  ran>|)drtat  idu  ami  i’\|)d>urc. 

.\rri\al  df  lilodd  at  lith  Medical  Itepnt.  Taean.  U.  .\rri\al  nf  hlddd  at 
Ith  I'ield  lldspital.  'I'aeau. 


ill tiiclicd  to  l)i(‘  sides  riteililiiled  liitii(lliii^.  .\ll lt«)ti<;li  it  eoiild  not  l>(>  liiiiidimi  Ity 
one  itiitii,  this  lio.x  Wits  ettsier  to  move  tittiii  tlt<‘  eonlirmeis  pres  iotisly  used. 

I'lie  ofi^iititl  llollitt^er  model  was  vtuw  sturdy,  willisiood  roti^li  litmdrm<r 
iiiid  liiid  wettllier  eoudilioiis,  ittid  maiiitaiiK'tl  llie  eorreel  tem|)eritltire  (Mi  rotile. 
.\pproxiitiittely  tiOO  wtMc  (Mitployed,  and  (*aclt  madi*  iin  iiv(Mtt>re  of  10  to  12  round 
trii)s  from  tlte  'rravis  Ittltoralory  to  dapan. 

Wliile  the  oriirintil  HollittirtM-  eontaiiuM'  was  still  in  tise,  itnotlKM'  containtM' 
Wits  ohtitined  from  this  niiiitufttet ur<M’.  It  was  also  ii  trtmk  tyiie.  hut  Itir^cM- 
(S.l  eu.  ft.),  hciiviiM’  (Idd  |)outtds).  and  hettiM-  insuhtted  thtin  the  iirsi  model, 
d'he  iitstiliiliiiL!:  hiyiM',  which  eotisisled  of  d  inches  of  Slyrofotim  instciid  of  the  2 
inches  tised  in  the  snitilliM'  eoitlitiit(M'.  was  suppliMtiiMiled  hy  iin  itlumintim  mois- 
lure-Viipor  harricM'  iitslead  of  the  eorru,<ral(*d  papiM’  hitrritM’  used  in  the  oritritittl 
model,  'rite  strip  of  ruhhiM'  itround  the  rim  of  tin*  hox  Wiis  widiM'. 

'rite  improvcMiUMtl  in  itistilitl ion,  which  amountiMl  to  h'ss  thtin  O..')^  K.  ovim- 
d(>  to  40  hours,  was  not  eonsidiM'ed  iMtouirh  to  eom|)(Misiil(>  lot  the  im  retised  si/e 
and  weight  of  this  second  model.  .Xomdheless,  ahoiit  000  wiM’e  used,  (Mich 
nitikiiijr  iin  uvimmi^c  of  four  round  trips  from  the  'I'ntvis  lalioratory  to  .hipan. 


Mvahialion 

Of  all  the  iiisiiliiliMl  shipping:  containiM's  used  at  tlii'  'I'ravis  processin<; 
liihoratory,  the  Navy  [tlywood  containtM'  and  the  li.4-cu.  ft.  I lollinirtM'  trunk- 
type  contaiiKM'  W(M'e  eonsidtM'cd  iht'  most  practical,  lhoU'j:h  the  Niivv  eoiitaiiKM' 
717-4n!>’^  (U - 51 
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I  'll .  I  ur,  I S  1.  'rnmU  I  \  pc  nf  iii-iil.-ilcil  l•l>nt  :iincr  i|c\  clnpcil  fur 
Arinv  li\  llulliiiccr  <  urp.  ilnriim  l\urc:iii  \\;ir.  A.  ('lu>cil. 
U.  npcM,  luacli'il  \xilli  icc  ;iiiil  l•|u<nl  :iimI  I'c.uly  fur  'hipinciil . 
Null'  ih;il  liuitic'  lire  iip'iilc-iluw  n.  -u  tlnit  tiluuil  cell-  will  'ctllc 
ill  I  lie  tup. 


('oultl  lie  tiscil  I'of  niily  Iwour  tliirc  lomid  liips  :p^!iiiisl  llif  1  J  iif  more  Irips  tlie 
Ilollimxer  eoittiiiiier  eotild  mtike. 

Filieiliotird  or  \  -lio:ird  eontniiiers  did  nol  |)ro\e  prnel ieiil  lor  Held  \ise. 
'I'liey  did  not  lend  tliemsel\es  lo  loiiu-disi jiiiee  sliippiiiLf,  roiiuli  liniidlimr.  inid 
adverse  weallier  eoiidil ions,  and  lltev  were  piod  for  only  a  sinu|(«  iri|).  I'liey 
made  dillieiillies  in  1<'K('()M.  and  personnel  were  nnderslandalily  reliielanf  to 
sliii)  Mood  lo  forward  areas  in  them  heeaiise  they  sometimes  fell  apart.  The 
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Figure  185. — Refrigerated  container,  developed  at  Fort  Totten  after 
Korean  War  and  still  in  use  (1962).  Note  ice  in  plastic  container  in  cover. 


blood  distribution  center  of  the  406th  Medical  General  Laboratory  in  Tokyo 
had  the  Navy  plywood  container  (16-pint  capacity)  duplicated;  most  of  the 
whole  blood  shipped  from  Japan  to  Korea  during  the  last  2  years  of  the  war 
went  in  these  bo.xes. 

In  all,  about  15,000  containers  were  shipped  from  Travis  Air  Force  Base  to 
Japan  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Of  the  reusable  Hollinger  trunk  type,  1,500 
were  the  only  ones  used  between  October  1951  and  February’  1954.  Though 
some  of  them  made  as  many  as  12  round  trips,  they  were  still  in  good  condition 
when  the  program  was  terminated. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  Hollinger  containers  was  that  they  Iiad  no  space 
for  recipient  sets.  During  the  time  they  were  in  use,  therefore,  the  sets  had  to 
be  packed  in  separate  crates,  which  were  shipped  with  the  containers.  In  all, 
over  350,000  recipient  sets  were  shipped  to  the  Far  East. 

The  price  of  insulated  shipping  containers  ranged  from  $25-$30  for  the 
Navy  plywood  type  to  $40-$50  for  the  Hollinger  container. 

Shortly  after  the  war  in  Korea  ended,  another  refrigerated  container,  which 
is  still  in  use  (1962),  was  developed  at  Fort  Totten.  This  bo.x  (fig.  185)  has 
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I  I'. I  id;  IS(‘i.  I’cfriniTator  units  fur  ^turau''  I'f  I'IimhI  at  ili  pnt. 

( 'liimcli(i!i.  Kun-a.  I  ti'cciiit  i  r  I'.ial. 


spiicc  I'of  '-M  Ixttllcs  (>l  lilood,  wci^lis  only  20  pounds  lotnltMl.  iind  costs  only 
S4.N().  'I'lic  ice  is  in  tin*  plttstic  Itair  in  tlic covci'.  tind  tin'  .'iiiiintrt'nn'nt  pi'o\  ides 
Ix'ttcr  itisuliitioti;  Iti  tlic  l■('l'l'iu:<•|•i^^^>d  fontiiincr  orioiniilly  dt'\ t'lttpt'd  tit  Fort 
'rotten,  its  tlie  ice  it)  the  eetttt'f  int'lted,  the  tops  of  the  bottles  of  Mood  weft' 
h'ft  tint('ffi^('fitted. 

ui;i  ki(;i;h x'l'ioN  I'xciij'ni  s  in  i  mi;  i  \k  i;\s'I' 

U('ffi;j:i'nit ion  fiieilitit's  in  ami  Kttn'ii  lli^s.  ISO.  1S7.  and  ISS)  wi'fe 

irt'in'fally  siit  islaetory. 


Si>cli<>n  I  I.  Tvvhnujuvs  of  Prvsvruuion 
I’KKSKKV  \TIM:  SOM  riONS 

Whole  blood.  ’I'he  (irst  Mootl  sent  to  the  Ftir  Ktisl  from  the  Zoni'  of 
Intt'fior  diiriiii:  tin'  Kort'iin  Wtir  was  eolleelt'd  in  tin'  A('l)  fornmla  used  durinj; 
World  Will'  II.  ‘Jo  ee.  of  whit'll  was  nsetl  for  eneh  100  ee.  of  Mootl  (j).  2‘27h  At 
tin'  ‘Jit  St'ptt'iidit'r  lO.'iO  nn'etinir  «>f  the  ('oniniittt'e  on  Blootl  ainl  IMootl  Dt'iiva- 
tives  (2i).  on  the  atlviet*  of  Dr.  William  (1.  Workman,  (’hit'f,  laihoiiitorv 
of  Uiolo<ries  (’tmtrol.  National  Institutes  of  lli'alth,  tht'  amount  of  solution 
list'll  was  left  unehaiiireil  hut  the  formula  was  alti'reil  to  ‘2.1')  j:m.  of  th'xtrose; 
i:f7  irm,  of  I'.S.I*.  soiliiim  eitrate,  anil  iini.  of  I'.S.I*.  eitrie  at  'd  |n'r  100  ee. 


Till-:  KOliKAX  W  \l! 


I'ri^rKi,  Is7.-  if'ii  facilil  ii-;  fur  Muoii  at  liisriitli  I'.S.  Army  Mcili- 

cal  |)(  |)ul,  ^  uiiliiliiii''-l’u.  Kiirua.  Jiini'  lit."))!. 


of  soliil  i(»ii.  'I’Ik'  cliaiiiiic  was  :i<-c(‘|)tc(l  hcuii  use  it  w  as  (‘.\|)(’ctr<l 

lluit  l(Mii|)(M;il  lire  eoiitrols  would  he  less  preeise  diii'iiii:'  the  airlil'l  of  the  hlood 
tliiiii  diiriiiii'  its  stortiue. 

Plasma.  Blood  iiiWaidi'd  for  pl.asina  was  usually  eolleeled  in  ii  4-pereent 
l|•isodilllM  eitraie  soliilioii  dining  the  Korean  Wjir,  When  it  w.as  eolleeted  in 
A('l)  solution,  the  phisnni  was  didienll  to  dry,  and  the  cpi.ality  of  tlu>  prodnet 
vtiried  rroin  lot  to  lot . 

'Phe  ([iiestion  of  iisiinr  ii  sinjrle  solution  for  tin'  eolleetion  of  hlood,  no 
niiitter  for  wluit  |)nrpose  it  was  intended,  eiiine  up  a  niimher  of  tinns  in  tin' 
(’oinniittee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives.  On  Jli  Anyi  st  I'.t.')!?,  the  lilood 
(iron|),  Depiirtineiit  of  Defense,  in  eoo|)eral ion  with  the  Natioiiid  liesetireli 
Coiineil,  .\nieriejin  Ked  (*ross.  tind  .National  Institutes  of  Health,  tiyreed  to 
enter  npini  a  fornnil  in\ ('st iirat ion  of  the  use  id  .\( 'D  solution  in  the  prejaira- 
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tion  of  plasma.  By  the  plan  adopted,  240  units  of  blood  collected  in  the  NIH 
ACD  formula  would  be  shipped  to  each  of  two  processing  laboratories,  and 
samples  of  the  dried  plasma  produced  would  be  sent  to  NIH  for  routine  testing. 
The  National  Research  Council  would  conduct  the  clinical  investigations. 

The  investigation,  which  was  not  finished  during  the  war,  gave  only 
inconclusive  results. 

RED  BLOOD  CELL  PRESERVATION 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives 
that  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  blood  preservation  was  the  vitality  of  red 
blood  cells.  On  2  December  1949,  Dr.  Cohn,  reporting  to  the  Committee  for 
the  Formed  Elements  Group,  stated  that  all  the  evidence  indicated  that 
intact  erythrocytes  were  necessary  if  blood  was  to  fulfill  its  respiratory  function 
(2S).  He  thought  it  possible  that  optimum  preservation  might  be  achieved 
only  after  separation  of  the  red  blood  cells  from  all  destructive  enzymes  for 
which  each  element  served  as  a  substrate. 

As  time  passed,  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives,  NRC, 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  no  very  great  advances  could  be  expected 
in  red  blood  cell  preservation  until  more  basic  knowledge  concerning  these 
cells  was  available.  The  committee  (now  known  as  the  Committee  on  Blood 
and  Related  Problems)  therefore  sponsored  two  symposia  on  the  subject. 
The  first,  a  Conference  on  the  Differential  Agglutination  of  Erythrocytes, 
was  held  on  17  September  1952  (36),  and  the  second,  a  Symposium  on  the 
Structure  and  Celhdar  Dynamics  of  the  Red  Blood  Cell,  was  held  on  11-12 
June  1953  (37). 

In  spite  of  all  the  work  done  on  red  blood  cell  preservation  before  and 
during  the  Korean  War,  the  statement  made  at  the  4  March  1953  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Related  Problems  (38)  remained  true  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  that  the  last  great  advance  in  blood  preservation  was  the 
addition  of  glucose  to  the  preserving  medium  (p.  217).  This  addition  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  energy  of  red  blood  cells  had  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  attempts  to  preserve  them.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  addition  of 
glucose  was  an  improvement,  it  did  not  prevent  cellular  energy  from  deterio¬ 
rating  during  storage. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  account  of  several  related  conferences  held 
during  the  Korean  War  under  the  auspices  of  various  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  National  Research  Council, 
They  included,  among  others,  several  conferences  on  blood  coagulation  and 
a  conference  on  fibrinolysis. 

EXCHANGE  RESINS 

At  the  Symposium  on  Blood  Preservation  held  on  2  December  1949  (33), 
Dr.  John  G.  Gibson  II,  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Edward 
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S.  Hucklov,  'Ir.,  lVt(‘r  Hont  Hri^liain  Hospital,  roportoil  tlioir  work  on  oxchaiigo 
rosins  in  tho  prosorvation  of  hlootl  as  follows; 

Koduction  of  tlio  oaloiuin  oontont  of  tlio  blood  bolow  tho  critical  level 
will  prevent  blood  clottinj:  bv  preventinjr  tbe  formation  of  thrombin  by  pro- 
thrond>in,  a  reaction  for  which  calcium  is  apparently  essential.  When  <’itrate 
is  added  to  blood,  a  soluble  calcium-citrate  complex  resnlts  which  does  not 
tiissociate  snfliciently  to  provide  enonjih  calcium  for  the  reaction  j»ist  described 
to  occur.  Presumably,  other  <livalent  ions  are  also  “complexed”  by  the 
citrate  ion.  The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  use  of  an  ion-exchan<re 
resin  except  that  the  calcium-resin  complex  is  insoluble,  as  are  also  the  other 
ion  complexes  formed.  The  dejjree  of  reduction  in  effective  concentration 
may  therefore  be  quantitate<l. 

C’ollectin};  blood  directly  into  a  flask  <‘ontainin^  the  resin  did  not  prove 
feasible.  Best  results  were  obtained  when  the  blood  was  a!lowe<l  to  flow 
throujrh  a  column  of  resin  into  the  collectin*;  vessel. 

Blood  collected  by  this  technique  dhl  not  clot.  It  showed  no  si<;nif!cant 
«‘han<;es  in  pH,  freezing  point,  or  sodium  concentration.  The  calcium  con¬ 
centration  was  re<luced  to  less  than  1  percent  and  the  potassium  to  about 
1  milliequi valent  per  liter.  Zinc  was  not  removed  from  either  cellular  or 
plasma  components.  Two  in  vivo  canine  experiments  showed  a  post  trans¬ 
fusion  red  blood  cell  survival  of  approximately  J)()  percent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  report.  Dr.  Cohn  commented  that  the  most 
remarkable  recent  advance  in  tbe  preservation  of  blood  was  the  introduction 
of  an  ion-exchange  resin,  which  apparently  removed  not  only  the  calcium 
involved  in  coagulation  of  the  blood  but  also  some  of  the  metals  utilized  in 
enzyme  activity.  The  collection  of  blood  over  an  exchange  resin  into  a  vessel 
without  a  wetting  surfaice,  which  <lid  not  contain  an  anticoagulant,  would, 
however,  make  necessary  the  determination  of  a  new  baseline  regarding  the 
optimal  environment  for  its  forme<l  elements.  Kxcept  for  a  few  small-scale 
experiments,  blood  had  never  been  studied  in  the  absence  of  citrate  concen¬ 
trations,  which  were  usually  <|uite  high. 

Among  other  reports  at  this  same  symposium  was  one  by  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Emerson,  Jr.,  Boston  Cniversity  Scho«>l  of  Medicine,  winch  showed  that  the 
immediate  decalcification  of  fresh  bhanl  by  passing  it  through  a  resin  column 
had  no  immediate  discernible  effect  on  the  osmotic  fragility  of  red  blood  cells. 
When,  however,  the  blood  thus  collected  was  stored,  there  was,  as  in  blood 
stored  in  A(’D  solution,  a  progres.sive  increase  in  their  fragility.  Moreover, 
the  magnitude  (»f  the  changes  observe<l  was  c(*nsiderably  greater,  particularly 
after  the  lOth  <lay,  than  in  ACD  solution.  Kesin-collected  blood  stored  less 
than  10  days  without  removal  of  plasma  but  w’ith  the  addition  of  a  saline- 
dextrose  diluent  seemed  ciunparable  in  stability  to  A('D-collected  blood  stored 
without  modification  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Kesin-collected  blood 
stored  without  further  modification  was  es.sentially  nonviable  when  transfused 
on  the  2()th  day;  SO  percent  was  eliminated  from  the  recipient’s  circulating 
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blood  within  10  minutes  and  the  remainder  within  48  hours.  The  period  of 
survival  was  essentially  the  same  whether  the  pH  was  7.2  or  6.8. 

It  was  considered  possibly  significant  that  poor  survival  of  stored  citrate- 
free,  calcium-free  blood  was  invariably  associated  with  the  finding  of  a  dextrose 
concentration  below  100  mg.  percent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Preservation  of  Whole  Blood  and  Red  Cells 
on  28  March  1951  (29),  it  was  agreed  that  none  of  the  studies  carried  out  with 
ion-exchange  resins  or  anything  else  had  produced  sufficient  effects  on  red 
blood  cell  survival  to  warrant  changes  in  the  preservative  solution  in  use.  It 
was  urged  that  testing  techniques  used  in  the  various  laboratories  be  stand¬ 
ardized,  to  facilit-\te  comparison  of  results  and  thus  aid  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  solutions  uset..  Particular  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  temperature  of 
collection  and  storage  of  the  blood  and  upon  the  rapidity  of  cooling. 

FREEZING 

The  preservation  of  whole  blood  at  subzero  temperatures,  although  it  had 
been  discussed  before  the  Korean  War,  was  not  seriously  considered  during  it. 

At  the  2  December  1949  Symposium  on  Blood  Preservation  (23),  Dr.  Ma.\ 
M.  Strumia  reported  on  the  extensive  experiments  he  had  conducted  with  this 
technique.  From  them,  he  concluded  that  optimal  preservation  of  wliole 
blood  for  up  to  2  months  could  be  accomplished  if  it  were  stored  at  26.6°  F. 
(—3°  C.).  The  temperature  range,  however,  was  relatively  narrow.  With  a 
variation  of  more  than  1.5°  C.,  even  though  the  physical  status  of  the  blood 
remained  unchanged  (that  is,  whether  it  were  liquid  or  solid),  the  status  of  the 
red  blood  cells  showed  considerable  deterioration.  In  all  of  his  experiments, 
therefore.  Dr.  Strumia  used  the  temperature  of  —3°  C.  as  optimal  and  kept 
variations  within  plus  or  minus  0.2°  C.  If  preliminary  shrinkage  of  the  red 
blood  cells,  which  he  considered  essential,  was  carried  out  by  the  correct  tech¬ 
nique  before  tlie  blood  was  frozen,  the  period  of  preservation  was  materially 
lengthened.  Cells  thus  shrunken  returned  to  normal  size  when  they  were 
immersed  in  plasma  but  not  when  they  were  immersed  in  physiologic  salt  or 
other  isotonic  solutions.  When  the  cells  were  used  for  transfusion,  they 
resumed  their  normal  shape  and  size  within  an  hour  of  the  transfusion. 

The  concentration  of  glucose  in  the  preserving  fluid  when  the  cells  were 
frozen  at  —3°  C.  was  found  to  be  critical.  If  the  level  was  below  40  mg. 
percent,  preservation  was  bad.  If  it  was  greater,  it  was  fair.  If  the  level 
was  below  20  mg.  percent,  preservation  wtis  “terrible.” 

At  this  same  meeting.  Dr.  Walter  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  reproduce 
Dr.  Strumia’s  work;  that  his  laboratory  had  repeated  the  work  on  vitrification 
done  10  years  earlier,  with  the  same  results;  namely,  that  appro.ximately  50 
percent  of  morphologically  intact  erythrocytes  were  present  after  thawing. 
He  thought  that  the  problem  was  one  of  thawing  and  that  it  might  be  a  blind 
alley. 
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Part  III.  The  Plasma  Program 

PLASMA  SUPPLIES  BETWEEN  THE  WARS 

The  details  of  the  disposition  of  surplus  plasma  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
are  related  elsewhere  (p.  310).  In  substance,  aU  the  surplus,  exclusive  of  certain 
amounts  retained  for  Army  use,  was  transferred  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
for  use  by  the  public  which  had  provided  it  originally.  The  stocks  transferred 
amounted  to  960,183  250-cc.  packages  and  1,386,726  500-cc.  packages.  When 
the  Korean  War  broke  out,  a  large  part  of  this  plasma  had  been  utilized  by 
hospitals,  clinics,  private  physicians,  and  research  workers.  What  was  left 
had  become  outdated  and  required  reprocessing,  which  had  been  accomplished 
in  only  a  small  number  of  units. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  production  facilities  for  plasma,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Defense  Plants’ 
Corp.,  were  dismantled.  Equipment  was  declared  surplus.  A  small  portion 
was  purchased  by  individual  laboratories,  and  the  remainder  was  disposed  of 
by  public  sale. 

STOCKPILES  AND  FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS 
Curreat  StockpUes 

Army  and  Navy  inventories  as  of  September  and  November,  1949,  re¬ 
spectively,  were  as  follows: 

1.  No  blood  was  on  hand  except  for  day-by-day  requirements. 

2.  The  Army  had  on  hand  16,695  250-cc.  packages  of  plasma  and  92,865 
500-cc.  packages. 

3.  The  Navy  had  on  hand  722,171  500-cc.  packages  of  plasma. 

4.  The  Army  had  on  hand  17,869  standard  packages,  and  2,679  salt-poor 
packages,  of  albumin. 

5.  The  Navy  had  on  hand  242,194  standard  packages,  and  5,967  salt-i)()or 
packages,  of  albumin. 

An  Army  contract  with  Cutter  Laboratories  to  reprocess  40,000  packages 
of  outdated  dried  plasma  had  gone  unexpectedly  well.  The  percentage  of  loss, 
which  was  only  0.3  percent,  was  chiefly  caused  by  subjecting  the  material  to 
intense  heat  and  by  failure  of  proteins  to  go  into  solution  when  the  plasma  was 
reconstituted.  The  cost  of  reprocessing  was  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  process¬ 
ing  fresh  plasma  obtained  from  voluntary  donors.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  was  willing  to  approve  reprocessed  plasma  for  5  years.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  thought  a  longer  dating  period  was  justified. 

Stocks  of  plasma,  albumin  and  gamma  globulin  on  hand  were  considered 
temporarily  adequate  for  peacetime  requirements.  Most  of  the  plasma,  how¬ 
ever,  would  become  outdated  during  1950,  and  none  of  it  had  been  irradiated 
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against  the  hepatitis  virus  (p.  778).  Also,  some  plasma  would  not  be  satisfactory 
for  reprocessing  because  of  its  fat  content  and  because  of  original  inadequate 
drying.  A  considerable  amount  of  albumin  and  other  fractions  could  probably 
be  recovered  from  the  plasma  unsuitable  for  reprocessing,  but  the  remaining 
stocks  might  not  meet  even  peacetime  needs,  and  replacements  must  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  agencies  participating  in  the  national  blood  program. 

Although  there  was  no  substitute  for  whole  blood,  as  the  Task  Group  em¬ 
phasized,  it  could  not  be  stockpiled,  and  blood  derivatives  and  plasma-expanders 
must  be  stockpiled  for  emergencies.  Research  must  be  pressed  for  better 
agents  for  replacement  therapy  than  were  presently  available. 

Wartime  Estimates 

The  March  1950  report  of  the  Task  Group  {4)  estimated  that  in  the  event 
of  war,  requirements  for  the  Zone  of  Interior  from  M-day  to  M-M2  (months) 
would  be  290,000  units  of  blood  and  510,000  500-cc.  units  of  plasma.  Oversea 
estimates  were  based  on  two  units  of  blood  and  two  units  of  plasma  for  each 
thousand  troops  exposed  to  combat,  with  10  percent  added  for  losses  due  to 
breakage  and  outdating.  Allowances  were  also  made  for  shipping  losses  in 
the  first  month,  and  for  the  needs  of  U.S.  civilian  casualties  in  the  combat  zone. 

The  Task  Group  estimated  that  for  wartime,  at  least  120,000  units  of  blood 
would  be  required  for  shipment  overseas  during  the  first  year  of  combat,  with 
increasing  amounts  thereafter.  Transportation  of  blood  in  wartime  would  re¬ 
quire  the  highest  priority.  The  capabilities  of  various  types  of  aircraft  for  this 
purpose  were  estimated. 

The  Task  Group  also  recommended: 

1 .  That  at  least  a  million  500-cc.  packages  of  plasma  should  be  stockpiled 
by  1  June  1951,  with  additional  increments  procured  in  yearly  installments  over 
the  next  4  years.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  rotation  of  stock  by  with¬ 
drawals  to  meet  current  military  and  civilian  needs. 

2.  That  equipment  should  be  stockpiled  for  the  collection  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  blood  and  should  be  replaced  by  rotation.  It  was  thought  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  requirement  if  manufacturers  were 
provided  with  the  proper  priorities. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  PLASMA 
Initial  Planning 

Since  at  this  time  there  was  neither  a  civilian  nor  a  military  blood  program 
in  existence  of  sufficient  scope  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense,  the  Task 
Group  recommended  that,  as  a  first  step  in  procurement  of  the  desired  amount 
of  plasma,  existing  stores  of  plasma  and  blood  derivatives  be  reprocessed  as 
they  became  outdated  while  additional  plasma  was  being  procured  to  bring  the 
war  reserve  for  the  Armed  Forces  up  to  the  desired  level.  Along  with  the  re- 
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spoiisibility  of  whole  blood  procurement  for  Korea,  the  American  Red  Cross 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  collection  of  blood  for  plasma. 

In  August  1950,  after  a  complete  survey  of  commercial  laboratories  by  the 
Industrial  Mobilization  Board,  DOD,  a  tentative  production  schedule  was 
established  to  meet  the  target  of  a  million  units  of  plasma  by  June  1951,  a  target 
that  had  become  both  more  urgent  and  more  difficult  because  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Korea  on  25  June  1950. 

Government-owned  plasma-processing  facilities  were  set  up  at  once  at 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  the  Upjohn  Co.,  and  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.  Later  contracts  were 
made  with  Hyland  Laboratories;  Courtland  Laboratories;  Cutter  Laboratories; 
Armour  Laboratories;  and  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons.  These  firms,  which  were 
variously  located  on  the  west  and  east  coasts  and  in  the  midportion  of  the 
country,  were  selected  on  the  principle  of  locating  commercial  processing  labora¬ 
tories  as  near  to  donor  collecting  centers  as  possible,  since  plasma  and  red  cells 
must  be  separated  from  each  other  within  24  to  30  hours  after  the  blood  is 
collected. 

In  October  1950,  before  planning  had  proceeded  very  far,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  rephase  the  stockpiling  program  because  of  unexpectedly  heavy  demands 
for  blood  from  the  Far  East  Command,  as  well  as  because  of  processing  delays. 
The  original  goal  of  a  million  units  by  June  1951  was  halved,  but  even  this  ob¬ 
jective  could  not  be  met,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  only  87,279  units  of 
plasma  had  been  delivered.  At  this  time,  seven  of  the  eight  plants  listed 
were  in  operation.  Their  joint  monthly  capacity  was  58,600  units,  and  their 
final  capacity  as  of  April  1952  was  set  at  148,000  units  per  month. 

Procurement  Difficulties 

For  the  first  6  months  of  the  new  plasma  operation,  the  largest  available 
drying  capacity  was  in  the  three  laboratories  on  the  west  coast.  By  February 
1951,  the  east  coast  laboratories  had  a  capacity  of  10,000  packages  per  month, 
but  it  was  not  until  August  1951  that  the  laboratories  in  the  middle  of  the 
country  had  completed  the  installation  of  their  drying  equipment.  On  the 
east  coast,  the  opening  of  bleeding  centers  had  been  set  far  ahead  of  scheduled 
production,  while  on  the  west  coast,  the  reverse  was  true.  As  a  result,  blood 
had  to  be  shipped  to  the  west  coast  production  laboratories  from  the  east 
coast  bleeding  centers.  Shipping  of  blood  in  A('D  solution  long  distances  by 
air  was  not  desirable  technically  or  economically  when  the  blood  was  to  be 
used  for  plasma,  and  some  of  it  froze  during  the  bitter  winter  weather,  but 
this  plan  had  to  be  employed  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

In  January  1951,  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
American  Red  (Voss  were  assigned  to  the  processing  laboratories  to  iron  out 
difficulties  as  they  arose  and  to  take  corrective  action  at  once.  Production  at 
one  laboratory,  for  instance,  was  held  up  until  administrative  and  personnel 
problems  were  corrected  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  laboratory  director. 
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Another  hihoratorv  was  inoperative  for  2  weeks  because  of  lroul)le  with  its 
shell-f reezinji  t  echniqiie. 

Early  in  January  1952,  tlie  Department  of  Defense  learned  tliat  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  allocated  the  funds  for  its  195:i  plasma  reserve  to 
Federal  Civil  Defense,  for  inclusion  in  its  estimates  for  stockpilin';  (2).  The 
situation  was  considered  at  a  meeting  on  IS  January  1952,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Directorate,  Armed  Services  Medical  IVocurement  Agency,  which  was  attended 
by  both  military  and  civilian  personnel.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Blood  Donor 
Program  must  contimic  to  operate  at  its  present  level  (:100,000  bleedings  per 
month)  and  that  plasma  processing  facilities  be  used  without  interruption. 
Two  general  plans  were  considered: 

1.  That  a  single  stockpile  of  pla.sma  be  set  up  for  national  defense,  with 
both  the  Armed  Services  and  Federal  Civil  Defen.se  drawing  from  it. 

2.  That  Federal  Civil  Defense  take  over  all  control  of  the  Blood  Donor 
Program  when  e.xisting  contracts  held  by  the  Armed  Services  ran  out. 

Neither  of  these  plans  was  desirable,  but  the  second  was  (“onsidered  the 
more  undesirable  of  the  two:  It  would  require  revision  of  the  current  program; 
initiation  of  new  contracts  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  plasma 
processing  laboratories;  hiring  of  additional  personnel;  and  training  them  in 
procurement,  testing,  inspection,  aiul  other  pnx'edures.  It  would  also  require 
<leemphasizing  the  program  for  blood  for  Korea,  which  had  been  generally 
successful,  and  stressing  the  requirements  for  stockpiling  for  national  defense, 
with  little  assurance  that  the  new  program  would  be  completely  successful  or 
have  the  same  general  appeal. 

While  these  plans  were  being  debated,  a  new  factor  entered  the  picture, 
which  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  was  the 
“alarming”  percentage  of  hepatitis  in  persons  who  had  received  plasma  infu¬ 
sions,  especially  when  the  plasma  had  been  prepared  from  large  pools  (p.  674). 
The  reprocessing  of  World  War  II  stocks  of  plasma  had  run  into  this  problem, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  wanted  no  reserves  of  that  kind. 

At  meetings  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council  on  17  March 
and  2S  April  1952  (2),  it  was  agreed  that,  after  some  satisfactory  method  of 
sterilization  against  the  virus  of  hepatitis  had  been  found,  the  plasma  program 
would  be  divided  into  two  phases.  In  the  first,  priority  would  be  given  to 
military  and  pipeline  requirements  for  plasma.  In  the  second,  stockpile 
reserves  would  be  accumulated.  The  Department  of  Defense  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  priority  until  such  time  as  the  first  increment  of  its  reserves  had  been 
built  up  with  plasma  free  from  infection,  after  which  stocks  would  be  divided 
equally  between  civilian  and  military  agencies.  At  a  joint  meeting  on  16  May 
1952  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  C’ouncil  and  the  (Cummings)  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Blood,  Health  Resources  Advisory  Board,  the  subcommittee 
agreed  to  accept  the  dual  stockpile  plan  but  not  tlie  proposal  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  build  up  an  increment  (J  infection-free  plasma  before  Federal 
Civil  Defense  secured  any  plasma  at  all.  The  Department  of  Defen.se,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  entirely  unwilling  to  use  currently  available  plasma,  from 
which  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  recipients  might  be  expected  to 
develop  infectious  hepatitis.  The  Armed  Forces  could  not  tolerate  long 
periods  of  incapacity  among  its  personnel,  their  corresponding  delay  in  return 
to  duty,  and  a  reduction  in  the  effective  military  strength  of  the  country. 
All  of  these  losses  could  be  better  tolerated  by  civilian  personnel  than  by 
combat  troops. 

When  the  disagreement  continued,  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  support¬ 
ing  the  position  of  his  Policy  Council,  it  was  agreed,  on  2  June  1952,  that  the 
decision  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  President.  The  allocation  of  plasma 
reserves  was  still  undecided  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  had  become  largely 
academic,  since  no  satisfactory  method  of  sterilization  of  pla.sma  had  been 
devised.  A  lack  of  funds  also  made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  desired  goals. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1952,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
had  contracted  for  750,000  units  of  plasma,  none  of  which  had  been  delivered. 
In  addition,  it  had  not  received  any  of  the  300,000  units  of  dextran  and  the 
1.2  million  units  of  polyvinylpyrrolidone  that  had  also  been  ordered. 

SERUM  HEPATITIS 

The  potential  problem  of  serum  hepatitis,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  (p.  776), 
began  to  be  appreciated  only  shortly  before  World  War  II  ended.  With  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  massive  use  of  plasma  ceased,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
central  reporting  agency,  such  cases  of  serum  hepatitis  as  occurred  after  plasma 
infusion  did  not  have  the  impact  which  they  would  have  had  in  time  of  war  and 
which  they  were  to  have  when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea  required  a 
resumption  of  en  masse  plasma  infusions. 

Shortly  before  World  War  II  ended.  Dr.  John  W.  Oliphant  and  his 
associates  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  {30,  31)  began  their  work  on 
the  ultraviolet  sterilization  of  plasma  as  part  of  its  processing  (fig.  189).  The 
first  results  were  most  encouraging,  a  particularly  desirable  feature  of  the 
method  being  that  the  plasma  proteins  were  apparently  unaffected  by  the 
amount  of  ultraviolet  enei^  used.  Unfortunately,  the  belief  that  the  problem 
had  been  solved  was  to  prove  fallacious. 

There  was  scarcely  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives  (the  reconstituted  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes),  NRC, 
at  which  serum  hepatitis  and  attempts  at  sterilization  of  infected  plasma  did 
not  come  up  for  discussion.  Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  account  of 
these  matters,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  excellent  summary  by  Dr. 
Roderick  Murray,  Laboratory  of  Biologies  Control,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  who  took  over  the  work  on  Dr.  Oliphant’s  death.  The  report, 
which  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  references,  was  presented  at  a  Conference 
on  Derivatives  of  Plasma  Fractionation,  on  28  October  1953  {32). 
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Special  Studies 

The  expt'ruMU'e  of  the  Armetl  Forces  in  Korea  showeil  that,  while  0.5  pt'r- 
ceiit  of  recipients  of  whole  blood  developed  hepatitis,  12  percent  or  more 
developed  it  after  infusions  of  pooled  plasma.  In  1951,  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  us(>  human  volunteers  for  testing  the  infectivity  of  plasma  and 
plasma  derivatives  and  evaluatini;  the  efficacy  of  various  methods  proposed 
for  its  sterilixation  (table  40). 


Tabi.b  40. — lieKuU*  of  inoculation  of  roluntcers  with  xeiiini  (row  six  suspected  donors 
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•  Incubation  ix-riods  in  pnrpnlhc.'ios  refer  to  ea-ses  of  hepatitis  without  Jnuniliee. 

>  One  additional  .sub]<>et  presente<l  e(|ulvocal  or  abnormal  tests  .sugftestive  of  heimtitis  witliout  jaundice. 

J  Three  additional  .subjt>cts  pn-sented  e<|Ulvocal  orabnomial  tests  sugm'sllve  of  hepatitis  without  jaundici*. 


By  the  time  these  studies  were  undertaken,  numerous  disquieting  reports 
had  been  received  indicating  that  hepatitis  was  occurring  after  the  use  of 
irradiated  plasma,  which  presumably  bad  been  renden'd  safe.  One  such 
report  {33)  showed  an  incidence  of  11.9  percent  in  patients  who  had  been 
followed  for  at  least  6  months  and  most  of  whom  had  received  more  than  one 
unit  of  plasma. 

Sterilization  Techniques 

Ultraviolet  irradiation. — Irradiation  of  plasma  with  ultraviolet  light  was 
usually  carried  out  by  exposing  a  thin  film  of  plasma  to  radiation  from  a  high 
intensity  source  (33).  Various  types  of  equipment  were  used.  In  .some,  the 
plasma  was  passed  through  a  narrow-bore,  usually  flat,  quartz  tube  resembling 
a  hollow'  ribbon.  In  others,  the  film  W'as  formed  on  the  inside  wall  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  or  cone  which  rotated  at  high  speed  and  in  the  cavity  of  which  the 
ultraviolet  lamps  were  located.  In  some  of  these  lamps,  quartz  envelopes 
transmitted  most  of  the  ultraviolet  light.  In  others,  Vycor  envelopes  trans¬ 
mitted  radiation  only  in  the  2735  A.  band  or  higher.  Apparatus  of  the  latter 
type  was  most  widely  used  in  the  plasma-processing  laboratories  because  of 
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its  ability  to  handle  relatively  large  amounts  of  plasma,  by  the  formation  of 
films  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  cylinders  or  cones. 

The  XIH  studies  on  the  effect  of  ultraviolet  light  on  plasma  were  carried 
out  with  three  different  machines  of  the  type  just  described  (table  41).  An 
attempt  was  made  to  simulate  actual  processing  conditions.  Special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  measurement  of  the  ultraviolet  output  of  the  lamp  used,  to 
continuous  monitoring  of  each  irradiation  run,  and  to  accurate  measurement 
of  the  rate  of  flow  of  plasma  through  the  apparatus.  Each  run  was  also  checked 
by  the  Aerobacter  aerogenes  test. 

The  results  of  this  study  eliminated  the  hope  originally  raised  that 
failure  of  sterilization  might  be  due  to  some  defect  in  the  apparatus  or  to 
inadequate  exposure  to  ultraviolet  irradiation.  As  this  experience  (table  41) 
showed,  the  margin  of  safety  between  the  sterilizing  dose  and  the  dose  producing 
unacceptable  denaturation  of  plasma  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  placing 
much  reliance  on  this  technique.  Moreover,  considerable  clianges  in  plasma 
proteins  were  apparent  after  sterilizing  dosages  that  might  actually  produce 
inadequate  exposure. 


Table  41. — Results  of  ultraviolet  irradiation  of  infected  pooled  plasma 
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Controlled  heating. — Samples  of  infected  pooled  plasma  were  subjected  to 
controlled  heating  by  complete  immersion  in  constantly  agitated  water  at 
59.2°  and  60.4°  C.  for  2  hours  and  4  hours,  respectively.  Two  bottles  were 
tested  for  each  time  period,  and  a  fifth  bottle  was  kept  at  room  temperature 
during  the  heating  process.  All  bottles  were  then  immediately  shell  frozen 
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by  means  of  Dry  Ice  and  alcohol  and  stored  at  —20®  C,  until  they  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  volunteers.  Some  of  the  Dry  Ice  in  which  the  material  was 
transported  to  the  using  hospitals  was  still  present  when  the  flasks  were 
opened  for  the  inoculations. 

Two  groups  of  10  volunteers  each,  who  had  been  carefully  screened  by 
liver  function  tests,  were  inoculated  with  the  heated  material,  and  5  others 
were  inoculated  with  the  control  plasma.  Cases  of  hepatitis  developed  in 
each  group  (table  42). 

Storage  at  room  temperature. — Room  storage  temperature,  which  had 
been  developed  by  Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen  and  his  associates  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  with  e.xtremely  promising  results  {32,  34),  was  evaluated  in  three 
groups  of  volunteers.  There  were  three  instances  of  hepatitis  in  a  group  of 
five  subjects  inoculated  with  plasma  stored  at  an  almost  constant  temperature 
of  70®  F.  for  3  months  against  only  one  instance  in  20  subjects  inoculated  with 
plasma  stored  at  a  similar  temperature  but  for  6  months.  The  single  case  of 
hepatitis  in  these  patients  occurred  at  the  end  of  196  days,  the  longest  incu¬ 
bation  pc  1  on  record,  and  was  mild. 

Table  42. — liesulla  of  heating  infected  pooled  plasma  at  60°  C. 
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>  Clinical  slpis  and  symptoms,  no  jaundice. 

>  Only  abnormal  laboratory  findings. 


Dr.  Allen  presented  his  own  figures  on  plasma  stored  in  the  liquid  stage 
for  6  months  before  use;  There  was  no  instance  of  hepatitis  in  1,546  plasma 
transfusions,  with  a  careful  6-month  followup,  while  over  the  same  period 
there  were  49  cases  of  hepatitis,  0.4  percent,  in  37,026  whole  blood  transfusions. 

At  this  same  meeting,  it  was  reported  that  beta-propiolactone  had  failed 
in  experiments  involving  the  administration  of  transfusion-sized  (600  cc.)  doses 
of  known  infected  plasma  treated  with  3,000  mg.  per  liter  of  this  agent.  Cath¬ 
ode-ray  irradiation  had  proved  lethal  for  the  laboratory  virus  of  hepatitis,  but 
it  had  been  given  a  relatively  low  priority  in  experiments  on  human  volunteers 
because  the  outlook  with  beta-propiolactone  had  then  been  considered  more 
promising. 

Termination  of  the  Plasma  Program 

There  would  be  little  point  to  citing  other  clinical  and  experimental 
studies  with  treated  plasma.  A  great  many  of  them  were  extremely  hopeful 
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up  to  a  point.  In  September  1950,  a  distinguished  clinician  was  so  impressed 
with  the  results  apparently  being  obtained  from  ultraviolet  irradiation  that 
he  declared  that  “the  key  to  the  control  of  homologous  serum  jaundice  is  now 
at  hand.”  The  blunt  fact  is  that  hepatitis  continued  to  follow  the  use  of 
plasma,  no  matter  how  it  was  treated.  Complete  sterilization  was  never 
achieved.  All  methods  failed  in  the  end. 

The  cru.x  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Armed  Forces  needed  some  agent  to 
use  for  resuscitation  until  the  casualty  could  reach  an  installation  where  whole 
blood  was  available.  They  therefore  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the  calculated 
risk  of  using  plasma,  even  though  it  might  cause  hepatitis.  The  risk  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Late  in  1951,  the  incidence  of  hepatitis  after  plasma  transfusion 
reached  21  percent,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  reported  World  War  II  incidence 
of  7.5  percent.  Part  of  the  explanation  was  that  much  of  the  plasma  used  in 
Korea  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  had  not  been  treated  at  all.  Moreover, 
different  diagnostic  criteria  were  used  in  the  two  wars.  In  World  War  II,  the 
diagnosis  was  chiefly  clinical.  In  the  Korean  War,  any  elevation  of  the  serum 
bilirubin  was  considered  an  indication  of  hepatitis. 

In  January  1952,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  agreed  that  pools  of 
plasma  should  be  reduced  from  the  appro.ximately  400  bloods  then  being  used 
to  not  more  than  50.  The  change  could  not  be  made  immediately  because  tbe 
smaller  pools  required  changes  in  equipment  and  techniques. 

Hepatitis  continued  to  occur,  and  at  the  8  October  1952  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Sterilization  of  Blood  and  Plasma,  Committee  on  Blood  and 
Related  Problems,  it  was  recommended  that,  because  of  the  risk  of  hepatitis, 
plasma  should  be  used  only  in  emergencies  and  when  no  plasma-e.xpander  was 
available  (,35).  Otherwise,  serum  albumin,  which  had  proved  to  be  extremely 
effective,  or  dextran,  which  had  been  tested  extensively,  should  be  used.  The 
reduced  yield  from  blood,  as  compared  with  the  plasma  yield  (p.  342),  would 
be  compensated  for  by  the  other  desirable  byproducts  secured  by  fractionation 
of  plasma,  and  it  was  recommended  that,  as  far  as  was  practical,  the  present 
plasma  program  be  converted  to  lai^e-scale  production  of  human  serum 
albumin.  Meantime,  the  search  for  techniques  of  sterilizing  plasma  should 
be  continued.  It  was  brought  out,  however,  that  when  such  a  method  was 
found,  the  sterilized  plasma  would  be  a  new  item,  and  an  extensive  program 
of  testing  and  clinical  evaluation  would  be  required  before  it  could  be  recom¬ 
mended  and  standardized.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  that  the  blood  procure¬ 
ment  program  could  be  sufficiently  increased  to  provide  the  extra  blood  needed 
for  the  production  of  serum  albumin. 

At  tbe  4  February  1953  meeting  of  the  Subcoimnittee  on  Sterilization  of 
Blood  and  Plasma,  the  third  death  from  hepatitis  in  a  volunteer  was  reported, 
and  the  testing  program  was  suspended  by  action  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Epidemiological  Board  (36).^  It  was  recommended  at  this  meeting  that 

>  In  his  report  at  the  Conference  on  Derivatives  of  Plasma  Fractionation  on  28  October  19.'>3  (St),  Dr.  Murray  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged  the  service  of  the  volunteers  in  these  studies,  w'ho  were  secured  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  U.8.  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  staffs  of  the  U.S.  Penitentiaries  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  McNeil  Island, 
Wash.,  and  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution,  .\shland,  Ky. 
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packages  of  plasma  prepared  for  clinical  use  carry  a  conspicuous  warning  to 
physicians  that  serum  hepatitis  could  be  transmitted  by  plasma,  in  spite  of 
ultraviolet  irradiation,  and  also  advising  careful  selection  of  blood  donors. 

On  20  August  1953,  Circular  No.  73,  Department  of  the  Army,  directed 
that,  because  of  the  risk  of  serum  hepatitis,  the  higher  cost,  and  the  need  to 
use  it  for  the  production  of  specific  globulins,  plasma  would  not  be  used  “to 
support  blood  volume”  unless  dextran  was  not  available  (37). 

Part  IV.  The  Plasma  Fractionation  Program 
SERUM  ALBUMIN 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  the  same  reasoning  that  made  the  Army 
choose  plasma  in  preference  to  serum  albumin  as  their  agent  of  resuscitation 
in  World  War  II  led  them  to  choose  it  again;  that  is,  it  took  4.2  bleedings  to 
provide  25  gm.  of  serum  albumin,  against  only  1.2  bleedings  to  provide  250  cc. 
of  plasma.  Also,  it  was  usually  necessary  to  supply  water  when  serum  albumin 
was  used,  whereas  the  distUled  water  used  in  the  reconstitution  of  plasma  was 
provided  with  it.  Finally,  the  finished  price  of  a  unit  of  albumin  was  about 
$20,  against  about  $4  for  a  unit  of  plasma. 

When  the  military  reverses  suflFered  by  the  U.S.  Anny  in  Korea  in  the 
winter  of  1951  increased  the  need  for  replacement  substances,  50,000  units  of 
outdated  serum  albmnin  were  obtained  from  the  Navy  and  transferred  to  the 
San  Francisco  medical  depot  for  shipment  to  FECOM.  Technically  outdated 
serum  albumin  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  One  of  its  advantages  was  that 
the  small  size  of  the  imits  made  it  possible  for  corpsmen  to  load  their  pockets 
with  it.  Also,  serum  albumin  did  not  freeze  in  the  bitter  winter  weather 
encountered,  as  reconstituted  plasma  did. 

When  the  incidence  of  serum  hepatitis  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  plasma  in  Korea,  serum  albmnin  was  the  logical  substitute.  Ex¬ 
tensive  tests  had  shown  that,  when  it  was  heated  for  10  hours  at  60°  C.,  it 
carried  no  risk  of  hepatitis  {^8, 38).  Also,  it  could  be  made  from  contaminated 
plasma,  which  meant  that  a  large  quantity  could  be  obtained  from  the  plasma 
on  hand  and  no  longer  considered  fit  for  use  because  of  the  risk  of  transmission 
of  hepatitis;  it  was,  of  course,  essential  to  use  a  therapeutic  replacement  agent 
that  did  not  cause  a  second  pathologic  condition. 

Serum  albumin  was  readily  administered  in  forward  areas. 

GLOBIN 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Shock,  Committee  on  Surgery, 
NRC,  on  11  December  1950,  it  was  brought  out  that,  though  globin  is  of 
great  nutritive  value  as  a  protein,  it  was  lost  in  18  percent  of  the  total  protein 
of  the  blood  then  being  discarded  in  the  form  of  red  blood  cells  (39).  It  was 
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also  brought  out  that  problems  connected  with  its  clinical  use,  chiefly  hematuria 
and  renal  complications,  had  not  yet  been  ov'ercome. 

At  the  5  April  1951  meetmg  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives  (40),  it  was  reported  that  a  modified  form  of  globin,  prepared  by 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  from  discarded  red  blood  cells,  had  been  used  by  some  12 
investigators  to  date  as  (1)  a  protein  supplement  and  (2)  as  a  plasma-expander. 
In  about  a  hundred  trials,  there  had  been  10  to  15  percent  of  rather  serious 
reactions,  but  the  processing  procedure  had  recently  been  altered,  and  there 
had  been  no  reactions  in  the  last  60  clinical  trials. 

Globin  was  used  in  S-percent  solution,  in  doses  of  about  16  gm.  daily,  for 
patients  with  hypoproteinemia  caused  by  cirrhosis,  nephrosis,  and  other 
conditions  in  which  there  was  a  negative  nitrogen  balance.  It  had  been 
tested  on  only  four  patients  in  shock,  and  no  evidence  existed  that  it  possessed 
sufficient  osmotic  activity  to  become  a  satisfactory  plasma-e:‘*''nder.  The 
trials  had  not  been  entirelj'  adequate  because  many  investigai  had  failed 
to  analyze  the  globin  per  se  in  the  bloodstream. 

GAMMA  GLOBULIN 

A  Conference  on  the  Uses  of  Gamma  Globulin  was  held  on  5  August  1952, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Milton  C.  Wintemitz  (4/)-  Earlier  in  the  war, 
there  had  been  numerous  meetings  concerning  this  product  at  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  to  discuss  the  amount  available  and  the  anticipated 
needs  if  testuig  should  indicate  that  it  was  effective  in  preventing  paralytic 
poliomyelitis.  If  it  was  proved  effective,  the  nationwide  demand  for  it 
expected  during  the  summer  of  1953  would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
blood  progi’am,  affecting  every  phase  of  it  from  the  donation  to  the  final  product. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  which  had  been  convened  by  the  Committee  on 
Blood  and  Related  Problems  to  assess  the  situation  agreed  in  principle  with 
proposals  developed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  National  Research  Council  investigate  current  stockpiles  of  gamma 
globulin  and  present  production  capacities;  consider  production  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  civilian  population  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  gamma 
globulin  between  them;  assess  the  need  for,  and  means  of,  increasing  production; 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  both  public  and  private  groups  working  on  this 
problem;  conduct,  or  arrange  for,  epidemiologic  studies  bearing  on  allocation; 
adopt  such  measures  of  allocation  as  might  be  necessary  and  set  up  priorities 
if  it  was  thought  that  gamma  globulin  would  be  in  short  supply.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  arrange  for  publicity  on  the  production  and  use  of  gamma  globulin. 

Up  to  this  time  (August  1942),  three  field  studies  had  been  conducted, 
in  Provo,  Utah;  Houston,  Tex.;  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  It  was  thought  that  a 
fourth  might  be  necessary.  Followup  studies  were  still  incomplete,  and  both 
the  potency  and  the  dosage  of  gamma  globulin  remained  to  be  established. 
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Whether  the  ad  hoc  committee  assumed  tliat  gamma  globulin  would  be 
only  partially  successful,  or  successful  in  only  some  cjises,  it  had  to  postulate 
some  measure  of  success  to  make  plans  for  the  future.  It  was  most  important 
to  be  ready  to  expand  production  capacity  to  the  limit  as  soon  as  possible  after 
all  field  tests  were  completed,  by  15  October  1952, 

In  a  second  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  uses  of  gamma  globulin 
on  30  September  1952  (-{;?),  it  was  noted  that  the  first  knowledge  the  National 
Research  Council  had  of  the  possible  magnitude  of  the  problem  was  at  a  meeting 
held  in  June  1952,  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  of  the  President’s  Health 
Resources  Advisory  Committee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Blood  fully  recognized 
its  responsibility  because  of  the  possible  effect  a  demonstration  of  the  preventive 
effect  of  gamma  globulin  in  poliomyelitis  might  have  on  the  future  of  blood 
collections  in  the  National  Blood  Program  (p.  735)  and  on  the  allocation  of 
blood  and  its  derivatives  between  civilian  and  military  claimants.  The 
present  suppl}'  of  gamma  globulin  was  inadequate.  The  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  had  turned  to  the  National  Research  Council  for  help,  and  the 
council  had  noted  that  its  role  was  to  advise,  not  to  implement  advice.  The 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  was  investigating  the  legal  implications  con¬ 
nected  with  the  situation.  The  provision  of  gamma  globulin  for  military 
dependents  was,  of  course,  an  Armed  Forces  responsibility. 

At  this  time  (September  1952),  the  American  Red  Cross  which  had  received 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  gamma  globulin  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  was 
distributing  between  700,000  and  800,000  2-cc.  doses  per  year  for  the  pro¬ 
phylaxis  of  poliomyelitis  and  was  recovering  200,000.  It  was  then  producing 
70  percent  of  the  current  output  and  commercial  firms,  30  percent.  The  Red 
Cross  was  also  distributing  gamma  globulin  for  the  prophylaxis  of  measles 
and  of  infectious  hepatitis.  The  Army  wjis  holding  12,000  10-cc.  units  and 
had  1,013,450  gm.  in  the  dried  state.  The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion  had  no  reserves  at  all.  On  an  assumed  loss  of  5  percent  of  current  blood 
collections  of  3,300,000  pints  per  year,  191,680  gm.  of  gamma  globulin  could 
be  recovered. 

The  problem  was  discussed  at  several  other  meetings  in  1952  and  1953 
{43,  44),  including  a  conference  on  Epidemiology  of  Poliomyelitis  (JJ).  The 
end  of  active  combat  in  June  1953  eliminated  the  need  for  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

When  final  action  was  taken  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  in  June 
1953  to  terminate  dried  plasma  contracts,  in  accordance  with  NRC  recommenda¬ 
tions,  because  of  the  proved  danger  of  serum  hepatitis  {32),  it  was  agreed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  that 
the  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  should  include  only  fractionation  of 
pliisma,  with  the  production  of  serum  albumin  and  gamma  globulin.  All 
gamma  globulin  produced  would  be  ina<le  available  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  at  the  cost  of  processing. 
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RED  BLOOD  CELLS 

During  the  Korean  War,  as  in  World  War  II  (p.  313),  packed  red  blood 
cells  were  used  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  and  secondary  anemias 
and  in  the  preparation  of  anemic  patients  for  surgery.  One  of  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  technique  was  that  large  quantities  could  be  injected  within  short 
periods  without  risk  of  overloading  the  circulation.  No  in  vitro  tests  were 
developed  during  the  Korean  War  to  determine  the  viability  of  these  cells,  and 
no  gross  or  microscopic  characteristics  proved  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  only 
valid  criterion  of  their  viability  continued  to  be  a  study  of  their  survival  in  normal 
human  subjects,  a  test  that  was  both  diflRcult  and  cumbersome.  Without  a 
simple  method  for  continuous  quahty  control,  rigid  standards  of  collecting, 
processing,  and  storage  were  essential  precautions. 

CADAVERIC  BLOOD 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Related  Problems 
on  10  December  1952  (46),  an  inquiry  was  received  from  the  Army  Research 
and  Development  Board  concerning  the  possibility  of  using  cadaveric  blood. 
The  American  Red  Cross  had  also  received  numerous  letters  on  the  same 
subject. 

In  response  to  these  inquiries.  Dr.  Suurnia  reported  work  he  had  done  in 
this  field  in  1937-38.  He  considered  only  12  of  the  125  cadavers  he  had 
examined  usable.  He  obtained  much  less  blood  than  he  expected,  an  average 
of  1,500  cc.  per  body.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  a  free  flow  of  blood,  even 
shortly  after  death;  the  best  flow  was  from  patients  who  had  died  of  coronary 
occlusion.  He  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  flow  from  the 
femoral  vein,  as  the  Russians  had  reported,  and  had  to  enter  the  right  auricle 
with  a  K-inch  trocar.  In  vitro  tests  were  normal  in  all  respects,  but  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  contamination  was  very  high  unless  the  blood  was  drawn  within  6 
hours  of  death. 

Dr.  Strumia  had  not  used  cadaveric  blood  clinically,  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  the  committee  that  there  would  be  strong  esthetic  objections  to  it  by  both 
physicians  and  patients  in  the  United  States.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  use  of  this  method  for  the  Armed  Forces  at  this  time, 
since  the  country  was  still  far  from  exhausting  its  donor  supply. 


Part  V.  The  Plasma-Expanders  Program 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  history  to  go  beyond  the  important  historical 
facts  in  the  study  of  plasma  expanders  (the  so-called  blood  substitutes  of 
World  W’^ar  II).  Attention  should  be  called,  however,  to  the  excellent  bibliog- 
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raphy  on  plasma  expanders  (except  those  derived  from  human  blood)  prepared 
in  the  reference  division  of  the  Army  Medical  Library  (now  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine)  in  December  1951  (^7).  This  is  a  most  useful  list.  The 
references  under  each  major  item  are  grouped  according  to  subheadings;  the 
number  of  references  in  each  article  is  stated;  and  the  .-ubstance  of  the  article 
is  summarized  in  one  or  more  succinct  sentences. 

The  need  for  such  a  reference  list  was  pointed  out  in  the  preface:  The 
treatment  of  shock  was  then  (1951)  the  most  pressing  single  medicomilitary 
emergency.  It  was  urgent  both  militarily  and  in  the  event  of  a  thermonuclear 
war  in  which  civilians  would  be  involved.  Since  the  prolonged  storage  of 
whole  blood  is  not  feasible,  realism  required  that  two  facts  be  faced,  (1)  that  it 
would  be  completely  impractical  to  secure  blood  from  donors  in  the  event  of  a 
thermonuclear  attack,  and  (2)  that  potential  donoi’s  might  well  themselves  be 
victims  of  the  attack  and  therefore  candidates  for  Mood.  The  solution  of  the 
military  and  civilian  problem  was  the  development  of  plasma  volume  ex¬ 
panders  and  their  stockpiling.  This  collective  bibliography  was  a  useful 
first  step  in  such  a  task. 

GELATIN  AND  OXYPOLYGELATIN 

The  extensive  studies  made  on  gelatin  during  World  War  II  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Research  Council  (p.  373)  were  resumed  early  in  the 
Korean  War.  Then,  as  in  World  War  II,  the  major  objection  to  gelatin  from 
the  military  standpoint  was  that  it  gelled  at  about  room  temperature.  It 
therefore  covdd  not  be  used  in  the  field,  and  even  in  hospitals,  its  use  furnished 
some  problems,  which  would  be  intensified  if  bombing  or  some  other  catastrophe 
interrupted  electricity  and  heat. 

Some  observers  believed,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  emergency,  that 
gelatin  manufacturers  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  production  at  once,  even 
if  the  material  might  not  be  precisely  what  was  wanted  (39).  The  proposal 
that  30  gm.  of  urea  be  added  to  each  500  cc.  of  gelatin  to  keep  it  liquid  was 
considered  ingenious,  but  unsafe  unless  there  could  first  be  assurance  that  the 
recipient’s  urea  clearance  was  normal  (4^).  Such  a  specification  was  clearly 
impractical.  Moreover,  renal  function  was  often  sharply  reduced  in  combat 
casualties,  and  if  they  were  given  gelatin  infusions  in  the  amount  of  1,000  to 
1,500  cc.  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  they  would  also  receive  60-90  gm.  of 
urea,  which  was  obviously  undesirable. 

At  the  14  October  1950  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Shock  (49),  Dr. 
Ravdin  reported  on  an  oxypolygelatin  of  superior  quality  which  had  been 
prepared  in  his  laboratory.  It  did  not  gel  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it 
gave  rise  to  toxic  reactions  closely  resembling  certain  reactions  to  oxalic  acid, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  at  this  time.  A  year  later,  it  was 
still  impossible  to  obtain  production  of  oxypolygelatins  of  uniform  quality. 
Moreover,  the  amounts  and  rates  of  e.xcretion  varied  from  laboratory  to  labora¬ 
tory,  one  probable  reason  being  the  variety  of  analytic  methods  in  use. 
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In  February  1953,  the  outlook  was  even  more  discouraging  {50).  Oxypoly- 
gelatin  had  proved  to  be  antigenic.  Its  retention  in  the  bloodstream  in 
normotensive  patients  as  well  as  in  bled  patients  was  poorer  than  that  of 
dextran  or  Periston  (polyvinylpyrrolidone).  If  its  melting  point  were  lowered 
by  further  degradation,  its  molecular  weight  would  also  be  so  lowered  that  it 
would  not  remain  in  the  circulation  long  enough  to  have  any  effect  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  high  initial  elevation  of  the  plasma  volume  achieved  by  gelatin 
preparations,  followed  by  the  rapid  loss  of  the  osmotically  active  material, 
might  throw  a  patient  in  shock  into  a  very  dangerous  state.  In  fact,  if  hemor¬ 
rhage  were  also  present,  he  would  be  in  real  jeopardy  unless  he  were  given 
blood  or  a  more  effective  plasma-expander  than  gelatin. 

It  had  been  brought  out,  at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Committee 
on  Blood  and  Related  Problems  (4^),  that  gelatin,  like  other  blood  substitutes 
proposed  up  to  that  time,  lacked  the  capacity,  essential  in  the  management  of 
shock,  to  transport  oxygen.  It  was  also  brought  out  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Armed  Forces  must  not  assume  that  funds  were  unlimited  for  studies  in  all 
areas.  On  the  contrary,  the  field  must  be  narrowed  to  agents  of  reasonable 
cost,  suitable  for  stockpiling,  whose  production  could  be  expedited.  In  view 
of  these  criteria,  it  seemed  to  many  members  of  the  committee  that  furtlier 
investigation  of  gelatin  was  not  warranted. 

In  March  1953,  it  was  reported  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  that  fluid 
gelatin  had  been  sent  to  Korea  for  a  field  trial,  and  it  was  believed  that  reports 
on  it  would  be  favorable,  since  it  had  been  shown  to  restore  blood  volume  for 
brief  periods  {51).  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  noted  that,  if  not  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  blood  volume  had  been  lost  and  if  hemorrhage  did  not 
continue,  the  normal  homeostatic  mechanisms  of  the  body  would  tend  to 
maintain  the  restoration,  in  which  gelatin  would  play  no  part. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  investigation  of  gelatin  and  oxypoly- 
gelatin  should  be  discontinued  until  a  product  could  be  supplied  that  could  be 
characterized  physicochemically ;  with  evidence  of  reproducibility  and  stability; 
and  of  higher  molecular  size,  so  that  it  would  not  be  excreted  at  an  excessive 
rate,  as  were  the  products  then  in  use.  Data  on  tolerance  and  toxicity  in 
animals  were  also  desired. 

No  further  reports  on  gelatin  and  gelatin  products  were  made  to  XRC 
committees  during  the  Korean  War. 

POLYVINYLPYRROLIDONE  (PERISTON,  PVP) 

Historical  Note 

Knowledge  of  polyvinylpyrrolidone,  the  plasma-expander  more  commonly 
known  tis  Periston  or  PVP,  reached  the  United  States  during  1943.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes  conducted  a  brief  investigation  on  it 
(p.  380),  but  it  was  not  used  in  the  U.S,  Army  during  World  War  II. 
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This  agent  was  developed  in  Germany  in  1940,  when  the  need  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  a  colloidal  solution  for  the  emergency  treatment  of  shock  {52).  It 
was  selected  from  some  30  compounds  studied  at  I.  G.  Farben  Laboratories. 
When  the  choice  fell  upon  polyvinyl  esters,  polyvinyl  alcohol  polymers  were 
first  tested  but  were  discarded  when  it  was  found  that  bone-marrow  depression 
occurred  after  their  repeated  injection.  When  polyvinylpyrrolidone  was  syn¬ 
thesized  from  acetylene  and  ammonia,  the  polymers  formed  had  molecular 
weights  as  high  as  150,000  to  200,000. 

According  to  the  Germans,  whose  investigative  methods  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  satisfactory,  about  20  percent  of  Periston  was  excreted  in  the 
urine  in  the  first  3  days.  The  remaining  80  percent  was  thought  to  be  phago- 
cytosed  after  24  hours,  stored  in  the  reticuloendothelial  system,  and  then 
probably  slowly  excreted,  perhaps  in  the  bde.  Qualitative  tests  indicated 
that  some  Periston  remained  in  the  tissue  for  several  weeks  after  injection. 

Development  in  the  United  States 

Periston  was  first  considered  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  on  14  October 
1950  {49).  Although  it  had  been  widely  used  in  Germany  during  Worla  War  II 
and  about  half  a  million  cases  had  since  been  followed  up,  not  much  was  known 
about  its  use  in  recent  years.  Apparently,  it  caused  no  lasting  damage  to  the 
tissues,  but  no  definitive  data  were  available  on  its  course  in  the  body  and  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  tolerated  without  deposition  in  the  tissues.  Some 
members  of  the  committee  considered  it  worthless.  Others  took  the  position 
that  if  it  had  any  deleterious  effects,  they  would  have  been  evident,  even  in 
the  absence  of  expert  observation,  because  of  the  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  used. 

At  the  11  December  1950  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  (55),  it 
was  learned  that  the  Schenley  Corp.  could  then  import  5,000  to  10,000  bottles 
of  Periston  per  month  from  Germany  and  by  July  1951  expected  to  import  an 
intermediate  form  that  could  be  processed  further  in  the  United  States.  Other 
manufacturers  were  also  able  to  produce  Periston. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Shock  met  with  the  manufacturers  and  potential 
manufacturers  of  Periston  on  4  January  1951  {58).  A  research  project  had 
been  approved  in  principle,  but,  up  to  this  time,  no  funds  had  been  assigned 
for  it  {54).  Some  companies  were  making  Periston  that  very  closely  resembled 
the  German  product,  but  they  stated  that  their  progress  would  be  faster  if  the 
Army  would  reach  a  decision  concerning  its  use.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  prepared  to  clear  Periston  as  soon  as  the  National  Research 
Council  furnished  precise  data  about  it  and  recommended  it.  The  point  was 
again  made  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  in  which  it  had  been  used 
in  Germany,  plus  a  favorable  report  made  on  it  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Walker,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  furnished  sufficient  basis  for  recommending  it  without  much 
further  investigation.  The  Department  of  Defense,  of  course,  was  not  in- 
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terested  in  putting  money  into  material  coming  from  a  source  in  which  resupplj' 
was  not  certain. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  on  26  September  1951  {55), 
another  study  that  had  been  made  in  Germany  was  reported.  It  had  showed  no 
deleterious  effects,  but  it  was  not  adequate  by  United  States  standards: 
Pathologic  practices  were  different.  Records  were  not  precisely  kept.  Sec¬ 
tions  were  not  studied  carefully,  and  were  not  preserved. 

Late  in  1952,  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  recommended  that  Periston 
produced  according  to  certain  specifications  should  be  stockpiled  by  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  but  should  be  used  only  in  emergencies  {56). 
Other  recommendations  were  withheld  until  the  long-term  followup  studies 
then  in  progress  had  been  completed  and  a  more  closely  fractioned  product  of 
suitable  molecular  weight  had  become  available  and  been  tested.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Periston  had  been  clearly  established,  but  it  was  stored  in  the  body 
for  undesirably  long  periods.  Followup  studies  on  German  children  showed 
no  effect  on  hepatic  and  renal  function,  and  post  mortem  studies  made  up  to 
14  months  after  its  injection  revealed  no  abnormalities,  but  the  sense  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  burden  of  proof  still  rested  on  those  who  claimed  that 
Periston  was  perfectly  safe. 

At  the  February  1953  meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Plasma  Volume  E.xpanders 
{50),  data  were  reported  on  48  German  children  which  brought  the  total  studied 
to  68.  All  had  been  treated  with  Periston  between  1944  and  1948,  and  none  of 
them  showed  any  abnormalities. 

Special  Studies 

At  the  meeting  just  mentioned.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Zollinger  reported  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  studies  on  Periston  made  in  his  clinic.  All  tests  were  within  nor¬ 
mal  range  e.xcept  that  bone  abnormalities  were  observed  in  2  (of  18)  e.xamina- 
tions  made  on  14  patients.  He  and  his  associates  were  unwilling  at  this  time 
to  attribute  these  abnormalities  to  Periston. 

Radioactive  studies  showed  that  from  95  to  100  percent  of  injected  Periston 
was  e.xcreted  via  the  urine  within  72  hours;  40  percent  was  c.xcreted  within  20 
minutes.  Within  6  hours,  virtually  all  circulating  PVP  had  disappeared  from 
the  plasma.  Excretion  was  thus  too  rapid  for  Periston  to  be  of  value,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  general  approval  of  it  should  be  withheld,  though  again 
it  was  given  limited  approval  for  stockpiling  for  use  in  emergencies  if  serum 
albumin  and  dextran  were  not  available. 

On  3  March  1953,  a  panel  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Shock  brought  out  the  following  points  {51)\ 

1.  Material  found  in  many  tissues,  after  utudy  by  various  stains,  was  con.sidered  to  be 
Periston  or  a  reaction  induced  by  it. 

2.  Similar  deposits  were  present  in  Kupffer  and  liver  cells  14  months  after  injection. 

3.  The  bone  marrow  changes  just  referred  to  were  again  present. 

4.  Abnormal  mitoses  were  observed  in  embryonic  cells  grown  in  tissue  cultures  in  media 
containing  PVP. 
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5.  The  anatomic  and  functional  changes  noted  were  mild,  but  it  was  thought  that  their 
investigation  must  be  pursued  over  longer  periods  of  time.  It  was  therefore  not  possible 
to  approve  Periston  for  any  but  limited  stockpiling.  It  could  not  be  approved  for  general 
use. 

At  a  meeting:  of  tiie  Committee  on  Blood  and  Related  Problems,  also  in 
March  1953  (28),  radioautographs  were  reported  on  patients  who  had  been 
given  K-30  Periston  for  1  or  2  weeks  before  death.  After  a  year’s  exposure, 
the  tissues  showed  no  concentration  greater  than  twice  what  would  be  expected 
from  uniform  distribution  in  any  tissues;  the  accuracy  of  this  technique  did  not 
go  beyond  this  level.  Other  studies  showed  that  the  goals  of  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  PVP  from  the  body  and  adequate  plasma  volume  expansion  by  its  use 
were  not  mutually  compatible. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  on  20  May  1953  (57),  it 
was  reported  that  large  amounts  of  Periston  had  been  stockpiled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  further  studies  were  still  considered  necessary  before  it  could  be 
recommended  for  any  but  emergency  use.  The  Korean  War  ended  before 
further  action  was  taken  on  it. 


DEXTRAN 

Dextran  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
NRC\  shortly  before  World  War  II  ended  (p.  381),  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
it  at  that  time.  Some  experimental  work  was  done  on  it  in  Army  hospital 
laboratories  after  the  war,  but  it  had  not  been  used  clinically  in  the  United 
States  when  a  request  for  information  about  it  was  received  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood 
Derivatives  on  3  December  1949  (8),  in  connection  with  an  application  for  its 
import  from  a  Swedish  company  (Pharmacia). 

Composition  and  Properties 

Dextran  was  developed  in  Sweden  during  the  early  part  of  World  War  II 
and  refined  to  tlie  point  at  which  it  found  wide  clinical  acceptance  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  (38).  It  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  polysaccharides  of 
varying  molecular  sizes  (30).  Its  producth)n  was  quite  simple.  The  only 
materials  needed  were  sucrose  and  an  organic  solvent.  Fermentation  required 
only  a  day,  and  fractionation  was  not  complicated.  The  chief  bottleneck  in 
production  was  the  elimination  of  pyrogens  and  testing  for  sterility. 

Smaller  molecules  of  dextran  were  rapidly  lost  from  the  bloodstream,  a 
matter  of  importance  in  military  medicine,  in  which  a  considerable  time  might 
elapse  between  infusions.  About  half  of  each  dose  was  accounted  for  by 
excretion  through  the  kidneys  or  the  intestinal  tract.  The  fate  of  the  remainder 
was  unknown  when  the  Gommittee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  began  to 
investigate  dextran,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  larger  molecules  were  probably 
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deposited  in  the  reticuloendothelial  system  and  that  they  might  be  nephrotoxic 
or  hepatotoxic. 

The  committee,  remembering  that  periods  of  5  to  15  years  had  elapsed 
before  it  was  found  that  gum  acacia  could  lead  to  amyloid  degeneration, 
understandably  took  the  position  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
recommending  dextran:  Macromolecular  substances  of  this  type  were  known 
to  cause  rapid  sedimentation  of  red  blood  cells  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  sludging. 
It  was  necessary  to  consider  whether  dextran  might  give  rise  to  breakdown 
products  of  hemoglobin,  which  might  be  nephrotoxic  or  hepatotoxic.  Finally, 
it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  maximum  safe  dosage  and  over  what  period 
this  dosage  could  safely  be  administered. 

Because  of  the  commercial  situation  in  Sweden,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
pertinent  chemical  data  on  dextran  (49),  and  the  British,  who  were  also  manu¬ 
facturing  it,  did  not  have  the  desired  information.  The  only  data  on  molecular 
size  were  based  on  viscosity  measurement.  Moreover,  the  clinical  studies 
conducted  in  Europe  had  not  been  carried  out  with  the  precision  used  in  such 
studies  in  the  United  States. 

Another  reason  for  caution  on  the  part  of  the  f'ommittee  was  pointed  out 
by  (k)l.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  John  R.  Wood,  MC,  at  the  October  1950  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  {49):  The  implications  of  the  decision  to  use 
dextran  for  combat  and  other  casualties  would,  he  pointed  out,  be  far  reaching. 
The  adoption  of  any  new  technique  would  commit  thousands  of  medical 
officers  to  it,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  would  probably  be 
followed  also  by  the  civil  defense  organizations. 

Experimental  and  Clinical  Studies 

Up  to  September  1950,  the  British  experience  with  dextran  covered  10,000 
540-ml.  bottles  {26).  No  untoward  effects  had  been  observed,  but  the  rate 
of  excretion  via  the  kidneys  had  varied  widely,  from  10  to  50  percent.  At  the 
end  of  9  months,  no  dextran  had  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  rabbits  except  for 
slight  traces  in  the  lymph  nodes  and  bone  marrow.  There  was  no  histologic 
evidence  of  tissue  damage.  It  was  believed  that  the  chief  production  problem 
was  ridding  the  dextran  of  the  small  molecule,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  excretion. 

Up  to  December  1950,  the  Swedish  experience  with  dextran  had  covered 
200,000  cases  {39).  In  the  10  years  of  its  use,  there  had  been  no  post  mortem 
evidence  of  tissue  damage,  and  reactions  were  fewer  than  with  the  use  of  either 
blood  or  plasma.  A  compilation  of  articles  from  the  literature  by  Pharmacia 
showed  an  impressive  use  of  dextran  by  reliable  investigators  in  Denmark, 
Finland,  and  Holland  as  well  as  in  Sweden. 

Between  24  and  69  percent  of  Swedish-produced  dextran  was  excreted 
within  24  hours.  Its  molecular  weight  ranged  from  120,000  to  200,000,  against 
80,000  to  100,000  for  the  British  product.  Swedish  dextran  was  now  fairly 
uniform. 
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Clinical  testing  in  the  United  States  during  1950  produced  the  following 
data: 

1.  Dextran  expands  plasma  volume  in  the  normovolemic  individual,  and 
return  to  the  normal  level  takes  a  surprisingly  long  time. 

2.  In  shocked  patients,  many  factors  operate  to  expedite  the  return  of 
circulatory  dynamics  to  normal.  Once  normal  balance  is  restored,  the  body 
helps  to  maintain  it. 

3.  A  fairly  sharp  discrimination  is  exercised  by  the  kidneys,  based  on 
molecular  size,  but  the  exact  size  at  which  excretion  occurs  varies  from  person 
to  person.  In  clinical  use,  there  is  no  diuresis  (as  there  is  experimentally 
when  the  smaller  molecules  are  removed),  and  the  e.xcretion  of  dextran  is 
comparable  to  the  amount  of  the  injection. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  on  30  January  1951  (52), 
it  was  reported  that  another  review  of  the  literature  had  shown  no  clinically 
undesirable  renal,  hepatic,  hematologic,  or  circulatory  changes  after  the  use 
of  dextran.  Hemodilution  was  maintained  for  at  least  6  hours  after  injection. 
Between  30  and  50  percent  of  the  injected  material  was  e.xcreted  in  the  urine, 
but  the  fate  of  the  remainder  was  still  unknown. 

At  this  meeting  a  number  of  clinical  reports  were  made,  all  to  the  effect 
that  dextran  was  of  great  temporary  value.  Dr.  John  S.  Lundy,  who  had  had 
some  anaphylactoid  reactions  with  dextran  when  the  material  was  imported 
from  Sweden  and  bottled  in  the  United  States,  had  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
total  Swedish  product. 

The  single  adverse  report  at  this  meeting,  and  at  several  subsequent 
meetings,  came  from  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  J.  Pulaski,  MC,  and  his  group  at  Brooke 
General  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who  reported  26  reactions  in  105  patients 
(48,  52,  60),  all  after  the  use  of  Swedish  and  British  dextran.  Some  of  the 
reactions  had  been  quite  severe.  A  breakdown  of  the  cases  showed  that  four 
reactions  had  occurred  in  45  anesthetized  patients.  Seven  different  lots  of 
Swedish  dextran  had  been  used.  There  were  no  reactions  in  patients  treated 
with  U.S.-produced  dextran,  which  w'as  now  available. 

Thirteen  ambulatory  patients,  chiefly  Korean  veterans,  hospitalized  at 
the  Forest  Glen  Section  of  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  were  given  500-cc. 
injections  of  Swedish  dextran  (Macrodex).  All  but  throe  had  reactions,  three 
of  which  were  moderately  severe.  The  experiment  was  not  considered  con¬ 
clusive.  There  were  no  controls,  and  the  patients,  who  were  all  in  the  same 
ward,  were  watched  over  by  too  many  observers  amid  too  much  commotion. 

Later  in  the  year,  10  volunteers  at  Brooke  General  Hospital  were  studied 
with  fractionated  material  from  a  lot  of  Swedish  dextran  (55).  The  observa¬ 
tions  suggested  that  the  reactions  which  occurred  must  be  explained  by  factors 
other  than  high  molecular  weights  or  aggregates  of  molecules. 

At  a  (’onference  on  Radioactive  Dextran  held  on  29  August  1951  (61), 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ravdin,  it  was  reported  that  the  most  precise 
chemical  analyses  of  e.xcreted  dextran  had  accounted  for  only  50  percent  of 
the  amount  injected;  all  excretion  was  via  the  urine.  Dextran  tagged  with 
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radioactive  carbon,  prepared  by  Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  had  been  distributed  to  a  number  of 
investigators,  whose  results  suggested  that  95  percent  of  the  injected  material 
would  be  either  excreted  or  metabolized.  Although  the  combined  studies 
were  limited  both  in  number  (three  dogs,  six  rats,  four  mice)  and  time  (10  days), 
it  was  decided  to  test  radioactive  dextran  clinically  without  further  delay. 

At  the  13  February  1952  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  (62), 
an  ad  hoc  committee,  appointed  in  December  1951,  reported  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  dextran  was  antigenic  in  man  and  could  produce  precipitins 
ant.'  skin  sensitivity,  with  the  degree  of  sensitivity  apparently  unrelated  to 
the  occurrence  of  systemic  reactions.  All  the  reactions  had  occurred  in  first 
injections;  none  had  been  observed  in  a  limited  number  of  second  injections. 
Immunization  apparently  played  a  negative  role.  Preparations  of  higher 
molecular  weight  seemed  to  cause  more  systemic  reactions  than  those  of  lower 
weight  and  also  precipitated  more  antibodies  in  sensitive  subjects  (63). 

While  the  studies  reported  were  still  incomplete,  it  seemed  to  the  conferees 
to  be  desirable,  to  minimize  reactions,  to  avoid  highly  branched  dextrans  and 
preparations  of  high  molecular  weight.  No  doubt  was  felt  that  reactions  to 
dextran  could  be  extremely  dangerous  if  they  occurred  in  battalion  aid  stations, 
where  medical  supervision  might  be  inadequate.  Later,  it  was  recommended 
that  a  warning  be  placed  on  bottles  of  dextran  that  if  an  anaphylactoid  reaction 
developed,  the  infusion  must  be  stopped  at  once  and  active  treatment  instituted 

m). 

At  the  1  October  1952  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock,  it  was 
reported  that  125  units  of  dextran  had  been  used  in  Korea,  with  good  clinical 
results  and  no  significant  reactions  (56).  A  6-month  study  had  been  started 
in  Air  Force  installations  in  the  United  States. 

At  an  ad  hoc  meeting  on  dextran  fractions  on  8  December  1952  (58), 
it  was  reported  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  normal,  healthy  adults  had 
experienced  allergic-type  reactions  after  the  use  of  both  British  and  Swedish 
dextrans  but  that  the  rate  with  the  United  States  products  was  very  low. 
It  was  now  possible  to  define  the  best  possible  dextran  for  mass  production. 
Determination  of  molecular  weight  was  now  quite  accurate,  and  refined  analytic 
methods  made  it  possible  to  detect  even  small  quantities  of  dextran  in  plasma 
or  urine. 

Studies  on  dextran  were  conducted  in  Korea  in  July  and  August  1952, 
by  members  of  the  surgical  research  team,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  duplicate  total  combat  situations  in  the  wards  and  operating  rooms 
of  civilian  hospitals,  or  even  military  hospitals,  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  (65). 

During  this  investigation,  200  500-cc.  units  of  6  percent  dextran  were 
used  on  60  patients,  3  suffering  from  burns  and  the  others  from  trauma  of 
varying  degrees.  The  total  clinical  response  was  excellent.  The  blood 
pressure  response  was  most  satisfactory.  The  hematocrit  showed  a  decrease, 
which  was  maintained.  There  were  no  allergic  reactions.  One  patient  re¬ 
ceived  2,500  cc.  of  dextran  solution  in  a  single  day  with  no  ill  effects.  No 
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ahnormalitios  were  observed  at  autopsy  in  the  three  patients  who  died.  The 
best  tribute  to  dextran  was  that  the  medical  officers  who  used  it  were  uniformly 
eajrer  for  more. 

Dextran  was  used  in  increasing  amounts  until  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 
To  complete  the  record,  one  postwar  matter  should  be  mentioned:  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1953,  a  hitherto  undescribed  consequence  of  dextran  injections  was 
reported,  a  prolongation  of  the  bleeding  time  (66,  67).  It  had  occurred  in  2 
normal  subjects  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  and  in  11  other  normal 
subjects  observed  elsewhere;  the  product  of  four  manufacturers  was  involved. 
These  observations  were  confirmed  by  a  study  of  121  normal  subjects  at 
Rolling  Air  Force  Base. 

The  change  in  the  bleeding  time  occurred  within  3  to  9  hours  after  the 
dextran  had  been  given.  There  was  usually  a  return  to  normal  level  within 
24  hours.  The  amount  of  dextran  that  had  produced  the  alteration  ranged 
from  500  cc.  in  a  single  dose  to  6,500  cc.  over  a  .5-day  period.  There  was  no 
correlation  between  the  maximum  prolongation  of  bleeding  time  and  the 
maximutn  expansion  of  plasma  volume. 

Recommendation  and  Production 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  at  which 
dextran  was  discussed  (25),  Dr.  Ravdin  emphasized  that  in  the  emergency 
that  existed,  this  product  must  be  investigated  promptly  as  well  as  thoroughly. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Armed  Forces  must  not  rely  on  commercial  firms  to 
provide  specifications  and  standardization. 

The  first  contract  for  the  production  of  dextran  was  set  up  with  the 
(’oniinercial  Solvents  C'orp.  (o^).  In  December  1950,  this  firm  reported 
that  it  was  negotiating  with  Pharmacia  to  manufacture  dextran  under  its 
patents  (39).  The  Schenley  Corp.,  which  was  also  producing  dextran,  had  a 
similar  agreement  with  a  British  company.  Meantime,  Pharmacia  had  already 
licensed  Refined  Syrups  and  Sugars  C'orp.,  whose  product  would  probably  be 
bottled  by  the  Abbott  and  C'utter  Laboratories.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Go.  was  working  on  a  new  fractionation  method  which  did  not  require  alcohol 
and  which  might  prove  of  great  value  if  alcohol  should  become  in  short  supply. 
At  the  meeting  at  which  these  details  were  reported  (Subcommittee  on  Shock, 
11  December  1950),  it  was  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Defense  begin 
to  procure  dextran  that  would  meet  British  and  Swedish  specifications  (39). 

Encouraging  reports  on  present  and  anticipated  production  were  made 
at  a  conference  on  19  December  1950,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Shock,  which  was  attended  by  manufacturers  of  dextran,  including  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Pharmacia,  drug  firms,  and  other  interested  parties  (68).  At  this 
meeting  the  subcommittee  recommended  that  all  dextran  produced  be  labeled 
For  Stocking  for  Emergency  Une. 
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During  the  following  month,  arrangements  were  made  to  purchase  50,000 
units  of  Swedish  dextran  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  bridge  the  gap  while  U.S. 
manufacturers  were  getting  into  mass  production  {69). 

By  the  end  of  1951,  the  National  Research  Council  approved  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  U.S.-produced  dextran  and  the  Department  of  Defense  entered  into 
a  contract  for  its  production  with  Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  {2).  Delivery  was  delayed  because  of  the  necessity  of  developing  large- 
scale  production  facilities. 

In  April  1952,  the  Medical  Policy  Council  directed  that  commitments  for 
the  procurement  of  Periston  be  canceled  and  the  funds  allocated  to  it  be 
diverted  to  the  procurement  of  additional  quantities  of  dextran  {2).  By  this 
time,  the  risk  of  hepatitis  in  the  use  of  plasma  was  fuUy  appreciated. 

By  the  end  of  September  1952,  Commercial  Solvents  Corp.  had  delivered 
28,588  of  the  810,000  units  of  dextran  contracted  for.  The  other  three  com¬ 
panies  with  which  contracts  had  been  made  later  had  not  yet  produced 
anything,  but  their  facilities  were  about  completed  and  their  potential  was 
3,060,000  units. 

Earl}^  in  1953,  dextran  was  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  stockpile  was  set  up  with  it,  though  the 
proportion  between  synthetic  and  natural  plasma-expanders  was  deliberately 
kept  in  balance.  Later  in  the  year,  the  manufacturers  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  losing  interest  in  the  production  of  dextran,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
commitments  for  its  use  by  military  and  civilian  agencies  {67).  The  concern 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Shock  at  this  development  was  duly  transmitted  to 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Medical  Affairs. 

Plastic  equipment. — The  first  attempt  to  put  dextran  up  in  plastic  bags 
was  a  failure  {61).  Vapor  transfer  through  the  plastic  was  so  great  that  the 
dextran  crystallized  out  in  the  recipient  tube.  A  later  attenipt  was  successful 
{57).  The  bags,  which  were  tested  in  Korea  and  in  certain  U.S.  hospitals, 
could  withstand  sterilization  temperatures,  and  long-term  storage  was  appar¬ 
ently  possible;  they  were  tested  at  60°  C.,  considered  equivalent  to  2%  years’ 
storage  at  room  temperature.  The  vapor  transfer  problem  was  settled  by  the 
use  of  an  aluminum  foil  barrier. 

FAT  EMULSIONS 

Two  ad  hoc  Conferences  on  Fat  Emulsions  for  Intravenous  Administration 
were  held  during  the  Korean  War,  on  24  Maj'  1951  {70)  and  19  March  1953 
(7/).  By  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  these  emulsions  had  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  enough  to  establish  their  clinical  value,  and  it  was  believed  that  there 
was  a  real  need  for  them  to  maintain  caloric  intake  in  seriously  ill  and  wounded 
patients.  It  was  true  that  less  than  5  percent  of  these  patients  would  need 
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parenteral  fat.  On  the  otlier  luind,  their  needs  inifjht  he  urjient.  In  Korea, 
the  most  imperative  nutritional  problems  were  encountered  in  seriously 
wounded  patients  with  renal  dysfunction  and  olijjuria,  in  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  fluids  to  500  cc.  per  day  for  about  10  days.  During  this  period,  these 
casualties  often  lost  as  much  as  45  gm.  of  nitrogen  per  day,  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  total  25-pound  loss  of  muscle  weight.  Wound  healing  was 
slow,  edema  was  fretiuent,  and  the  incidence  of  wound  dehiscence  was  abnor¬ 
mally  high.  The  desideratum,  not  yet  achieved,  was  for  the  development  of 
a  pyrogen-free  emulsion  which  would  provide  from  2,000  to  4,000  calories  per 
day  by  parenteral  administration,  in  as  small  a  fluid  volume  as  possible. 

At  the  second  of  these  ad  hoc  conferences,  as  at  the  first,  there  were  two 
chief  problems  (1)  the  pyrogenicity  of  the  preparations  then  available,  and  (2) 
their  instability.  Commercial  preparation  of  consistently  safe  and  satisfactory 
emulsions  could  not  be  expected  until  a  solution  was  found  for  these  problems. 
Some  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion  thought  that  if  only  a  fraction  of  the 
funds  expended  in  the  development  of  plasma  extenders  were  allotted  to  this 
project,  results  would  be  prompt  and  beneficial,  but  no  such  allocation  was 
made  during  the  war. 


Part  VI.  Clinical  Considerations 

THERAPKUTIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 
General  Considerations 

The  principles  and  practices  governing  the  use  of  plasma  (fig.  190)  and 
albumin  (fig.  191)  were  essentially  the  same  in  the  Korean  War  as  in  World 
War  II.  The  administration  of  whole  blood  also  followed  the  same  pattern 
(figs.  192,  193,  194,  and  195)  c.xccpt  that  intra-arterial  transfusion  was  given 
a  trial. 

Intra-Arterial  Transfusion 

Historical  note. — According  to  Lewisohn  {72),  the  first  recommendation 
for  intra-arterial  transfusion,  by  Huerter  in  1871,  contained  the  report  of 
eight  cases  in  which  defibrinated  blood  was  injected  by  this  route.  Not  much 
more  work  was  done  on  the  subject  until  1937,  when  Davis  (73)  showed,  in  a 
study  of  experimental  shock,  that  the  intra-arterial  injection  of  sodium  chloride 
solution  elevated  the  blood  pressure  but  that  a  similar  solution,  given  intra¬ 
venously,  lowered  it.  Kendrick  and  Wakim  (74)  confirmed  these  observations 
in  dogs  in  1939.  They  also  demonstrated  that  the  intra-arterial  administra¬ 
tion  of  physiologic  salt  solution  is  not  a  desirable  emergency  treatment  for 
secondary  shock.  In  spite  of  the  immediate  vasopressor  response  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  elevated  bloo<l  pressure  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  the 
end  result  was  always  severe  injury  to  the  recipient. 
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Figure  190. — Administration  of  plasma  in  Korea.  A. 
Company  aidmcn  bringing  in  casualty  from  combat  area 
forward  of  machinegun  emplacements.  Plasma  has  not  yet 
been  started.  B.  Plasma  transfusion  during  jeep  transpor¬ 
tation  of  casualty  to  hospital,  September  1950.  C.  Con¬ 
tinuing  administration  of  plasma  to  casualty  as  he  is  put 
aboard  plane  at  Taejon  Air  Base,  en  route  to  Itazuke,  Japan, 
July  1950.  This  particular  plane  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
the  airstrip.  D.  Continuation  of  plasma  transfusion  as 
seriously  wounded  U.S.  soldier  is  unloaded  from  observation 
plane  (L-5),  converted  to  use  as  one-casualty  air  ambulance, 
and  moved  to  conventional  ambulance,  2d  Infantry  Division 
Airstrip,  Korea,  August  1950. 
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Fioi  KK  l'.>2. —  Withdrawal  of  blood  from  storage  for  use  at  8076th  Army 
Surgical  nosi)ital,  Kuna-ri,  Korea,  Xo%’ember  1950. 


Field  studies.-  During  the  Korean  War,  Maj.  ('urtis  F.  Art/.,  MC,  Capt. 
Yoshio  Sako,  M(\  and  Capt.  Alvin  W.  Bronwoll,  MC,  treated  eight  casualties 
by  the  intra-arterial  route,  the  largest  amount  given  being  4,500  cc.  of  blood 
{75).  The  surgeon  held  the  needle  in  the  artery  during  the  transfusion,  which 
was  discontinued  as  soon  tis  the  systolic  pressure  reached  100  mm.  Hg. 

One  of  the  eight  casualties  died  on  the  oj)erating  table,  and  three  othei's 
died  within  'Mi  hours  of  operation.  Although  the  other  foui‘  recovered,  it  was 
the  impression  of  these  observers  that  casualties  given  blood  by  this  route 
showed  no  appreciably  improved  response  as  compared  with  patients  who 
received  blood  at  a  comparable  rate  under  pressure  or  in  multiple  veins  (fig. 
195).  One  of  their  patients,  for  instance,  who  was  almost  moribund,  recov('red 
after  being  given  5,500  cc.  of  blood  iiito  two  veins  through  15-gage  needles  in 
30  minutes:  3, .500  '‘c.  of  blood  was  pumped  into  one  vein  in  21  minutes. 

E.xperimeiital  studies  by  Major  Art/,  and  his  group  also  failed  to  indicate 
any  superiority  of  the  intra-arterial  over  the  intravenous  route.  .Since  the 
e.xperimental  data  coincided  with  clinical  impressions  derived  from  the  small 
groups  of  cases  just  described,  this  method  of  administration  was  discontinued 
in  favor  of  rapid  intravenous  injection  of  blood  through  multi|)le  large-gage 
n(‘edl(*s  or  intrav(>nous  cannulas. 
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Figure  193. — Administration  of  blood  in  Korea.  A.  Near  Uijong, 
April  1951.  B.  Before  evacuation  to  battalion  aid  station  behind  front¬ 
lines.  C.  On  pod  of  helicopter  during  evacuation  from  44th  General 
Hospital,  October  1953. 


Conclofflons. — Intra-arterial  transfusion  was  discussed  in  detail  at  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  on  11  June  1953  {76).  It  was 
found,  in  extensive  experimental  studies,  that  there  tvas  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  survival  rates  in  e.xperimental  and  control  series,  and  no  significant 
difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  intra-arterial  and  intravenous  administration 
of  blood.  All  studies  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  rate  of  trans¬ 
fusion,  not  the  route,  that  was  the  important  factor. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed  this  presentation.  Brig.  Gen,  Sam  F. 
Seeley,  then  Chief  of  Surgery,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  stated  that, 
provided  that  an  adequate  amount  of  blood  was  given  rapidly,  the  technique  of 
transfusion  probably  made  little  difference  as  long  as  cardiac  action  was  still 
present.  In  deep  shock,  it  was  often  mechanically  difficult  to  introduce  blood 
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Figure  194. — Transfusion  during  surgery  in  Korea. 

A.  In  course  of  amputation  at  8063d  Mobile  Army 
Surgical  Hospital  supporting  I  Corps,  November  1950. 

B.  During  another  operation,  same  time  and  place. 


into  a  vein,  but  always  quite  easy  to  make  a  femoral  arterial  pimcture.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  a  certain  number  of  casualties  could  be  expected  to  die  from 
the  severity  of  their  injuries,  even  if  they  received  preferential  intra-arterial 
transfusion. 

Other  participants  in  the  discussion  took  the  position  that  intra-arterial 
transfusion  is  an  extremely  dangerous  technique;  cases  were  cited  in  which 
complete  gangrene  of  the  hand,  requiring  amputation,  had  followed  its  use 
Others,  however,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  ischemia,  believed  that  in  strictlj^  qualified 
circumstances  intra-arterial  transfusion  might  be  justified. 
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9  December  1952  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  was  devoted  chiefly  to  progress 
reports  from  the  team  {64). 

The  Surgical  Research  Team  was  organized  by  the  ^\Tmy  Medical  Service 
Graduate  School  and  the  Army  Medical  Research  and  Development  Board, 
which  appointed  personnel,  set  policies,  established  techniques,  provided 
consultants,  and  furnished  nonstandard  supplies. 

In  Japan,  the  team  was  attached  to  the  Far  East  Research  Unit  (406th 
Medical  General  Laboratory)  in  Tokyo  for  administrative  purposes.  Here, 
additional  personnel,  including  consultants,  were  provided,  and  supplies  availa¬ 
ble  on  the  Japanese  market  were  obtained.  In  Korea,  the  team  was  attached  to 
the  11th  Evacuation  Hospital  and  the  8209th  MASH  (Mobile  .iVrmy  Surgical 
Hospital)  for  standard  supplies,  day-by-day  assistance,  and  the  provision  of 
clinical  opportunities. 

The  principal  problems  related  to  blood  which  were  encountered  bj’  the 
team  were  as  follows: 

1.  During  resuscitation,  problems  associated  with  the  blood  bank,  the 
utilization  of  plasnta,  and  the  resulting  high  rate  of  homologous  serum  jaundice. 

2.  During  operation,  abdominal  hemorrhage  and  vascular  injuries. 

3.  Sequelae  of  trauma,  including  secondary  hypotension,  posttraumatic 
anuria,  and  infections. 

The  special  studies  on  blood  were  made  by  Lt.  Col.  William  H.  Crosby, 
MC;  Capt.  John  M.  Howard,  MC;  and  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  H,  Akeroyd,  MSC 
{77-79). 

Essential  Data 

General  considerations. — When  the  Surgical  Research  Team  reached  the 
Far  East  in  December  1951,  it  found  blood  plentiful  in  U.S.  Army  hospitals,  as 
it  had  been  all  during  the  past  year.  The  only  blood  available  in  ROK  .tVrmy 
hospitals  was  the  amounts  occasionally  provided  by  U.S.  units  (p.  803).  The  O 
blood  used  was  now  available  between  12  and  14  days  after  collection,  instead  of 
21  to  28  days  as  originally.  Massive  and  repeated  transfusions  were  given  with 
few  reactions,  and  there  were  no  records  of  deaths  attributable  to  the  use  of 
blood. 

A  special  investigation  showed  that  transportation  of  blood  over  the 
thousands  of  miles  between  the  United  States  and  Korea  had  only  minor  effects 
on  it.  Generally,  it  arrived  at  forward  hospitals  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  In  300  pints  examined  at  random,  it  was  found  that  less  than  a  quarter 
of  1  percent  of  the  red  blood  cells  had  been  lost,  and,  when  the  blood  was 
transfused,  few  red  cells  were  found  nonviable.  The  plasma  hemoglobin  rose 
from  about  50  mg.  percent  on  the  10th  day  after  collection  to  100  mg.  percent 
on  the  28th  day.  Harmful  amounts  of  hemoglobin  were  not  released  into  the 
recipient’s  plasma  from  the  transfused  blood.  Abnormally  high  plasma  potas¬ 
sium  was  not  encountered  during  or  after  massive  transfusions  unless  renal 
failure  was  also  present.  The  plasma  potassium  level  of  bottled  blood  was 
apparently  a  straight  line  function  of  time,  the  concentration  increasing  at  the 
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rate  of  approximately  1  milliequivalent  per  day.  The  osmotic  fragility  of  the 
red  cells  showed  few  changes  during  the  first  2  weeks  after  collection.  Then  it 
rose  sharply,  suggesting  the  desirability,  whenever  practical,  of  using  blood 
within  the  first  14  daj’s  after  it  had  been  drawn.  All  the  evidence  indicated  that 
the  use  of  properly  stored  blood  had  only  beneficial  effects;  few  if  any  deleterioxis 
effects  were  observed  even  when  as  much  as  20  to  30  pints  were  given  in  less 
than  6  hours. 

Continuoxis  refrigeration,  at  temperatures  of  0®  to  10®  C.,  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  safe  preservation  of  blood.  If  refrigeration  were  omitted,  even 
for  brief  periods,  irreversible  changes  occurred  in  the  red  cells.  They  might  not 
hemolyze  spontaneously  in  the  bottle,  but  they  did  not  survive  after  transfusion. 

Reactions  and  sequelae. — Reactions  were  remarkably  infrequent.  In 
1,620  transfusions  observed  at  the  46th  Army  Surgical  Hospital  (8209th 
MASH),  there  were  only  four  urticarial  reactions  and  no  reactions  due  to  in¬ 
compatibility.  Several  hemoclastic  reactions  were  considered  as  caused  by 
gross  contamination  of  the  bloodstream  from  the  sites  of  wounds  or  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  practice  of  using  O  blood  for  massive  transfusions  of  non-O  recipients 
did  not  seem  harmful  provided  that  so-called  dangerous  imiversal  donors  were 
avoided.  These  donors,  who  are  extremely  uncommon,  have  plasma  that 
contains  a  high  titer  of  anti-A  antibodies,  which  can  produce  an  unmistakable 
hemolytic  transfusion  reaction,  with  all  the  signs  associated  with  major  in¬ 
compatibility.  Some  of  the  recipient’s  own  red  blood  cells  might  be  eliminated 
by  antibodies  in  plasma  from  these  donors,  though  there  is  no  clinical  evidence 
of  this  phenomenon. 

Casualties  who  received  multiple  transfusions  over  long  periods  of  time 
tended  to  develop  greater  sensitivity  to  pyrogens.  This  observation,  first 
recorded  in  1951  {79),  was  never  explained.® 

These  same  casualties  were  also  prone  to  develop  hemosiderosis  because 
of  the  excess  iron  deposited  after  increased  erythrocytic  destruction.  It  was 
suggested,  with  the  fear  of  hemochromatosis  in  mind,  that  if  these  patients 
developed  resistant  chronic  anemias,  whole  blood  and  red  blood  cells  should 
be  used  as  sparingly  as  the  circumstances  justified. 

Patients  who  received  more  than  15  pints  of  blood  often  showed  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  ooze  from  cut  surfaces.  The  condition  regressed  quickly,  without 
treatment. 

A  patient  in  shock,  who  had  been  given  a  transfusion  in  excess  of  the  normal 
capacity  of  his  circulatory  system,  sometimes  developed  polycythemia.  In 
such  cases,  the  excess  blood  was  apparently  carried  in  the  dilated  vessels  of 
the  skeletal  muscles,  liver,  and  lungs.  So-called  overtransfusion,  which  was 
sometimes  employed  in  severe  shock,  was  surprisingly  well  tolerated. 


•  In  the  light  of  present  (1862)  knowledge,  this  statement  aljout  sensitivity  to  pyrogens  may  be  erroneous.  The 
patients  under  discussion  become  sensltired  to  known  or  unknown  blood  factors,  and  the  sensitization  tends  to  cause 
reactions  characterized  by  chills  and  fever  during  or  after  subsequent  transfusions. 
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Hematologic  response. — A  battery  of  hematologic  studies  was  carried 
out  on  37  of  the  casualties  received  at  the  46th  Army  Surgical  Hospital,  located 
several  miles  behind  the  infantry  division  that  it  supported,  between  October 
1952  and  January  1953.  Between  2  and  42  transfusions  were  used  in  each 
case.  The  plasma  hemoglobin  was  determined  in  300  of  the  units  used.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  was  paid  to  the  results  of  storage  of  blood  (high  plasma 
hemoglobin  and  potassium,  low  labile  factor  activity,  nonviable  platelets  and 
leukocytes).  As  already  mentioned,  changes  in  stored  blood  were  slight 
and  innocuous. 

The  important  observations  made  in  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1 .  At  the  time  of  resuscitation  and  shortly  thereafter,  there  was  a  remark¬ 
able  loss  of  circidating  red  blood  cell  mass  in  casualties  with  wounds  associated 
with  considerable  tissue  destruction.  The  loss  was  thought  to  be  caused  by 
hemolysis,  though  the  exact  mechanism  was  not  determined.  The  loss  of 
red  cells  was  sometimes  so  rapid  that  a  casualty  with  bilateral  traumatic 
amputation  of  both  legs,  even  if  hemostasis  was  adequate,  might  become 
severely  anemic  if  there  was  any  hesitation  in  using  massive,  rapid  trans¬ 
fusions.  Shock  associated  with  wounds  which  involved  less  tissue  destruction, 
such  as  lacerations  of  the  colon,  did  not  destroy  red  cells  in  this  fashion.  After 
moderate  transfusions,  these  patients  often  became  polycythemic,  and  trans¬ 
fusions  had  to  be  carried  out  “rather  gingerly,”  because  of  the  tendency  for 
signs  of  congestion  to  appear. 

2.  During  the  early  period  of  recuperation  from  severe  wounds,  casualties 
tended  to  become  anemic,  apparently  as  the  result  of  hemolytic  processes 
plus  a  relative  inhibition  of  red  cell  formation. 

3.  A  particularly  striking  observation  was  that  in  patients  not  in  group  O, 
massive  transfusions  of  O  blood  resulted  in  the  virtual  replacement  of  the 
recipient’s  cells  by  cells  of  the  O  group.  His  plasma  sometimes  contained 
antibodies  against  red  cells  of  his  own  hereditary  blood  group.  Gradual 
hemolysis  of  native  red  cells  by  transfused  antibodies  was  observed,  but  the 
hemolytic  process  was  not  evident  clinically  and  did  not  appear  to  harm  the 
patient.  The  presence  of  foreign  antibodies,  however,  sometimes  made  it 
impossible  to  crossmatch  the  patierit  witli  blood  of  his  hereditary  group,  and 
it  was  believed  that  transfusions  with  the  iiereditary  type  of  blood  might  be 
dangerous.  Severe  reactions,  in  fact,  sometimes  occurred  when  type-specific 
blood  was  given  after  large  transfusions  of  O  blood.  In  the  light  of  this  new 
observation,  it  w'as  recommended  that,  after  tranfusions  of  universal  donor 
blood  had  been  given,  no  change  should  be  made  to  blood  of  another  group 
until  at  least  2  weeks  had  elapsed. 

Immunohematologic  response.  Another  spec  ial  study  by  Colonel  Crosby 
and  his  associates  was  an  investigation  of  25  casualties  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  immunohomatologic  results  of  large  transfusions  of  group  O  blood  in 
recipients  of  other  blood  groups.  These  patients  were  all  received  by  am- 
bidance  or  helicopter  between  1  and  3  hours  after  wounding.  Transfusions 
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of  plasma  or  whole  blood  had  often  been  begun  at  battalion  aid  stations  and 
they  were  continued  during  evacuation,  and,  as  needed,  through  resuscitation 
and  operation.  Some  patients  received  as  much  as  37  pints  of  blood  within 
12  hours.  One  or  two  received  20  pints  within  an  hour.  Most  of  the  blood 
transfused  was  used  before  the  15th  day,  and  none  was  used  after  the  2l8t 
day,  of  shelf  life.  All  the  blood  was  group  O,  all  was  Rh-positive,  and  all  was 
used  without  crossmatching.  It  was  tested  for  the  high  titer  isoagglutinins 
active  against  group  A  and  group  B  red  blood  cells. 

The  important  observations  made  in  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  After  large  transfusions  of  low  titer  group  O  blood  into  patients  of 
groups  A,  B,  and  AB,  it  was  not  possible  to  demonstrate  foreign  isohemolysins 
or  incomplete  antibodies  in  the  recipient  senun.  Cold  isoagglutinins  were 
frequently  evident  imn\ediately  after  the  transfusion,  but  they  usually  dis¬ 
appeared  rapidly.  In  several  patients,  the  titer  of  foreign  anti-A  isoagglutinins 
was  quite  high,  and  the  antibody  persisted  in  the  circulation  for  several  days. 
A  possible  explanation  was  the  relatively  small  amount  of  A  substance  in  the 
recipient’s  blood;  when  the  transfused  isoagglutinins  were  found  persistent, 
the  patients  usually  proved  to  be  weak  secretors  of  A  substance  in  the  saliva, 
or  complete  nonsecretors. 

2.  In  most  of  these  patients  there  was  evidence  of  selective  destruction 
of  recipient  red  blood  cells  after  the  transfusion  of  O  blood,  probably  as  the 
result  of  activity  of  transfused  isoantibodies  in  the  plasma  of  the  transfused 
blood.  The  hemolytic  activity  was  observed  in  cases  in  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  foreign  isoantibodies.  It  was  postu¬ 
lated  that  forms  of  antibodies  might  exist  that  could  not  be  demonstrated  by 
available  methods  and  that  manifested  themselves  only  by  causing  destruction 
of  red  blood  cells. 

3.  Clinically,  as  already  mentioned,  the  hemolytic  process  originating 
from  such  transfused  isoantibodies,  while  it  caused  destruction  of  native  red 
cells,  did  not  threaten  the  lives  or  impede  the  recovery  of  these  patients.  No 
reactions,  in  fact,  were  encountered  or  heard  of  in  Korea  that  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  so-called  dangerous  universal  donors.  In  practice,  the  division 
of  group  O  blood  into  high  and  low  titer,  on  the  basis  of  dilution  of  1:200  to 
1:256,  proved  perfectly  safe. 
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Circular  Letters,  Mediterranean  Theater 

Instructions  and  other  information  on  blood  transfusion  and  allied  subjects  appeared  in 
the  following  circular  letters  from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  NATO  US  A 
(North  African  (later  Mediterranean)  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army): 

5  April  1943. — Letter  No.  8,  on  the  treatment  of  burns,  outlined  the  treatment  of  shock 
and  provided  for  plasma  therapy  and  for  the  later  use  of  blood  to  combat  secondary 
anemia  (/). 

15  May  1943. — Letter  No.  13,  on  forward  surgery  (2),  provided  the  information  on  blood 
donors  which  later  appeared  in  Letter  No.  3,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  II  Corps, 
7  August  1943  (3)  (p.  422). 

20  August  1943. — Letter  No.  27,  on  the  donation  of  blood  for  transfusion  and  other 
purposes,  provided  for  payment  of  donors  (4)  (P-  423). 

12  May  1944. — Letter  No.  30,  on  blood  transfusions  (5),  dealt  with  the  establishment 
of  blood  banks  at  field,  evacuation,  general,  and  station  hospitals,  with  a  transfusion  officer 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  each  bank;  the  provision  of  blood  from  a  theater  bank; 
the  administration  of  blood:  the  indications  for  transfusion;  requirements  for  donors;  dating 
of  blood;  reactions;  and  payment  of  donors.  In  this  letter,  it  was  stated  that  the  Rh  factor 
had  no  practical  importance  in  forward  areas. 

10  March  1945. — Letter  No.  8,  on  the  care  of  battle  casualties  (6) ,  was  concerned  with 
initial  wound  surgery  and  mentioned  resuscitation,  with  plasma  and  blood  transfusions,  only 
in  passing. 

The  following  medical  circulars  and  circular  letter  were  issued  from  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon,  Headquarters,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  NATOUSA: 

22  April  1944. — Medical  Circular  No.  7,  stated  that  group  O  blood  would  be  provided 
for  all  the  needs  of  field  hospitals  at  all  times  (7).  Blood  would  also  be  provided  for  evacua¬ 
tion  hospitals  in  periods  of  great  activity;  otherwise,  these  hospitals  must  procure  and  process 
their  own  blooa.  Directions  were  given  for  collecting  and  administering  the  blood,  and 
criteria  for  donors  were  outlined. 

6  May  1944. — Medical  Circular  No.  10  (S)  was  prepared  but  not  issued.  It  dealt  with 
the  hemoglobinuria  nephroses  which  had  followed  the  use  of  group  O  blood  in  group  A  re¬ 
cipients  and  the  decision  in  the  future  to  supply  group  A  blood  for  group  A  recipients.  The 
urgent  necessity  for  grouping  and  crossmatching  these  bloods  was  emphasized.  Since  this 
decision  was  overruled,  this  circular  was  not  issued. 

Circular  Letter  No.  3,  issued  on  7  August  1943  (3),  has  already  been  mentioned.  It 
dealt  with  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  Sicily.  Section  III,  on  shock,  stated  that  plasma  was 
“unquestionably  the  most  effective  weapon  in  combating  shock,”  but  directed  that,  when 
hemorrhage  was  the  major  factor,  whole  blood  was  to  be  used,  in  adequate  quantities,  as  soon 
as  crossmatching  would  be  completed. 
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Circular  Letters,  European  Theater 

The  following  circular  letters,  all  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Services  of 
Supply,  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  I'.S.  Army,  dealt  with  blood  and 
plasma  in  the  theater. 

1942 

lietter  No.  52,  22  October,  subject:  Continuation  of  Blood  Banks  in  American  Army 
Hospitals.  This  letter  authorized  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  hospital  blood 
banks  in  active  cooperation  with  local  medical  authorities.  Instructions  were  given  for  the 
organization  of  panels  of  donors,  for  the  use  of  British  equipment,  and  for  assistance  by 
U.S.  Army  officers  at  the  weekly  bleedings  in  British  Emergency  Medical  Service  centers. 
When  U.S.  Army  hospitals  wanted  blood,  it  would  be  available  to  them  from  Emergency 
Medical  Service  sources.  This  letter  was  rescinded  with  the  publication  of  Circular  Letter 
No.  51,  5  April  1943. 

Letter  No.  58  (Supply  No.  11),  27  October,  subject:  Blood  Plasma.  This  letter 
contained  instructions  for  the  requisitioning  of  blood  plasma  in  accordance  with  Circular 
Letter  No.  47  (Supply  No.  8),  19  October  1942.  Wet  plasma  could  be  secured  only  at 
Medical  Section  Depot  G-35.  Except  in  “extenuating  circumstances,”  neither  type  of 
plasma  was  to  be  requisitioned  from  British  sources.  This  letter  was  rescinded  with  the 
publication  of  Circular  Letter  No.  54,  paragraph  2,  9  April  1943. 

1943 

Letter  No.  51,  5  April,  subject:  Arrangements  for  Blood  Banks  and  Transfusion  in 
U.S.  Army  Hospitals.  This  letter  has  been  abstracted  in  connection  with  hospital  blood 
banks  (p.  473).  It  was  specified  in  it  that,  to  set  up  a  blood  bank,  a  hospital  must  have 
suitable  refrigeration. 

Letter  No.  84,  19  May,  subject:  Recording  of  Transfusions  with  Dried  Serum  and 
Prepared  Blood  Plasma.  This  letter  provided  for  the  details  of  these  procedures  to  be 
entered  on  the  field  medical  card  or  any  other  report  used  in  place  of  the  official  records. 
It  was  rescinded  by  Circular  Letter  No.  80,  10  June  1944. 

Letter  No.  124,  18  August,  subject:  Allowance  of  Item  No.  16089,  Serum,  Normal 
Human  Plasma,  Dried-Unit  Package. 

Letter  No.  174,  28  November,  subject:  Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Medical 
Department  Personnel  in  ETO.  The  general  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  set  forth  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  American  and  British  schools  providing  courses  of  instruction  available 
to  Medical  Department  personnel  in  the  theater.  It  also  established  and  clarified  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  utilizing  these  facilities. 

Paragraph  4d  described  the  7-day  courses  of  instruction  offered  at  the  British  Army 
Blood  Supply  Depot  School  for  medical  officers  at  the  Southmead  Hospital,  Bristol,  Glou¬ 
cester.  The  courses  included  the  principles  and  technique  of  bleeding,  processing,  storage, 
refrigeration,  and  shipping  of  whole  blood,  together  with  the  clinical  aspects  of  shock  and 
of  whole  blood  transfusions.  Opening  dates  and  allotments  for  the  courses  were  announced 
periodically  to  the  major  commands  and  base  sections  by  Headquarters,  Services  of  Supply. 
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1944 

Letter  No.  71,  15  May,  subject:  Principles  of  Surgical  Management  in  the  Care  of 
Battle  Casualties.  Paragraph  3  of  this  letter  dealt  with  the  ratio  of  blood  to  plasma, 
procurement  of  blood  within  the  unit,  procurement  of  blood  from  the  European  theater 
blood  bank,  and  it.s  handling  and  storage  after  procurement. 

Letter  No.  80,  10  June,  subject:  Policies  and  Procedures  Governing  Care  of  Patients 
in  ETO.  Paragraph  1  of  Section  III,  “Administrative  Directives  Pertaining  to  Professional 
Care,”  dealt  with  blood  transfusion  in  general  and  station  hospitals.  The  subjects  covered 
included  facilities,  donors,  equipment,  storage  of  blood,  technique  of  collecting  and  admin¬ 
istering  blood,  laboratory  controls,  cleaning  of  sets,  records,  and  filters.  This  circular 
letter  also  dealt  with  plasma  therapy. 

Letter  No.  131,  8  November,  subject:  Care  of  Battle  Casualties.  Paragraph  6  of  this 
circular  letter  dealt  with  whole  blood  transfusions  and  covered  the  sources  of  blood  (from 
the  Zone  of  Interior  and  the  European  theater  blood  bank),  indications  for  transfusion, 
ratio  of  plasma  and  blood,  and  a  warning  that  vasoconstriction  might  explain  an  initially 
normal  blood  pressure  reading  in  a  patient  who  was  in  need  of  blood. 

Administrative  Memorandum  No.  150,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  European  Theater 
of  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  27  November.  This  memorandum  dealt  with  transfusion 
reactions  and  their  management.  Instructions  were  also  given  in  it  for  weekly  reports  on 
the  total  blood  used  in  each  hospital,  the  total  number  of  reactions,  and  the  details  of  each 
reaction.  These  details  were  to  include  the  source  and  age  of  the  blood;  the  source  of 
the  set;  the  type  of  reaction;  the  amount  of  blood  given  before  the  reaction  occurred;  and 
the  management  of  the  reaction,  with  the  results  of  therapy. 

1945 

Letter  No.  23,  17  March,  subject:  Care  of  Battle  Casualties.  Paragraph  1  of  this 
circular  letter  described  the  technique  of  a  test  for  differentiating  between  pyrogenic  and 
hemolytic  transfusion  reactions.  It  also  described  alkalinization  in  lower  nephron  nephrosis 
and  deaths  after  transfusion. 


APPENDIX  C 


Circular  Letters,  Pacific  Areas 

The  following  official  statements  on  transfusion  and  blood  banks  were  issued  during  the 
course  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific: 

Circular  Letter  No.  9,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  I'.S.  Army  Forces  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  4  June  1942,  subject:  Blood  for  Transfusion.  This  letter,  which  concerned  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  donors,  was  rescinded  on  16  June  1942  by  Circular  Letter  No.  21,  from  the  same 
headquarters,  subject:  Donation  of  Blood  for  Transfusion  and  Other  Purposes.  This 
letter  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  donors. 

Technical  Memorandum  No.  13,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army 
Forces  in  the  Far  East,  21  September  1944,  subject:  Blood  Bank.  This  letter  concerned 
the  establishment  of  the  blood  bank  at  the  27th  General  Hospital  (p.  389). 

Technical  Memorandum  No.  1,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  I’.S.  Army 
Forces  in  the  Far  East,  7  January  1945,  subject:  Preservation  and  Administration  of 
Citrated  Whole  Blood.  This  memorandum  concerned  the  general  use  of  whole  blood, 
supply,  transportation  and  storage,  criteria  for  use  (age,  hemolysis),  selection  of  patients 
for  transfusion,  appropriate  dosages,  determination  of  compatibility,  technical  points  of 
administration,  and  reactions. 

Circular  Letter  No.  35,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  General  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army 
Forces,  Pacific,  13  August  1945,  subject:  Calculation  of  Hemoglobin,  Hematocrit  and 
Plasma  Protein  (the  Copper  Sulphate  Method).  The  pertinent  part  of  this  letter  dealt 
with  the  copper  sulfate  technique. 

Circular  Letter  No.  38,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  General  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army 
Forces,  Pacific,  20  August  1945,  subject:  Whole  Blood.  This  letter  covered  the  provision, 
delivery,  and  refrigeration  of  whole  blood:  equipment;  directions  for  administration;  and 
indications.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  letter  that  the  condition  of  the  casualty,  not  the 
type  of  wound,  determined  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  used;  that  blood  was  often  necessary 
during  and  after  operation  as  well  as  for  resuscitation;  and  that  surgery  was  often  a  part  of 
resuscitation. 
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A  substances,  54,  239 
A]  agglutinogens,  194 
Aachen,  522 

Abbott  Laboratories,  292,  759,  794 
Abdominal  wounds,  22,  35,  39,  43-44,  705 
hemorrhage  in,  705 
in  Kori'an  War,  SOS 
mortality  rates  from,  in  SWPA,  634 
plasma  in,  3!)3,  462,  697,  698 
transfusion  in,  635 
Abel,  J.  J.,  218 

Absenteeism  after  bloo<l  donations,  153,  154 
Acapnea  theory  of  shock,  29 
Accidents,  com{M'nsation  for,  in  KTOUSA, 
530 

Accounting  practices — 

in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  303 
in  ])lasma  program,  300-305 
ACD  solution.  See  Acid-citrate-dextrosc  so¬ 
lution. 

Aw'tyl  pluuiylalanine,  351 
Acid-citrate-<l<«xtro8<!  solution,  208,  209,  211, 
213,  214-215,  225-228,  437,  467,  760 
changeover  to,  on  ETC)1'S.\  airlift,  214- 
215,  491 

fibrin  precipitation  in,  226-227 
in  Korean  War,  743,  766,  774 
in  Pacific  airlift,  611-612 
in  SWPA,  614 

incorporation  of  .\  and  B  substances  in, 
260 

selection  of: 

b(!fore  Korean  War,  719 
for  airlift  to  1:T0USA,  224-225,  226 
storage  of  red  blood  cells  in,  318-319 
survival  of  red  blood  cells  in,  226 
testing  of,  225-226 

Acid-hematin  technique  of  hemoglobin  de¬ 
termination,  43-44 
Acidosis  in  - 
late  shock,  34 

lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
shock,  35,  384 

Acrillavine  in  group  A  serum,  16 
Ad  hoc  commit  tei's,  NUC,  75 
An,\in,  M.  K.,  277,  278 
Adapters,  553,  636 
shortages  of,  544 


Additives  to  dried  plasma,  283-287 
Additives  to  serum  albumin,  349-352 
Adjutant  General,  The,  475,  477,  528,  529, 
541 

Administrative  action  concerning — 

A  and  B  substances,  260 
plasma  reactions  in  ETOUSA,  669 
Administrative  considerations  in — 
advance  blood  banks  in  ETOUSA,  505- 
506 

airlift  in  MTOt^SA,  418,  419 
Army  blood  banks,  446 
blood  banks  in  MTOUSA,  431 
Continental  blood  bank,  516-517 
deliveries  in  MTOUSA,  420,  421 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  183-184,  496,  498- 
499,  547,  549-550 
field  studies  in  Korean  War,  803 
forward  bleeding  centers,  410-411 
127lh  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  513- 
514 

oversea  blood  program,  463 
payment  of  donors  in  MTOUSA,  423-424 
procurement  of  plasma  equipment,  293- 
294 

6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
404,  406-407,  409-411 
transfusion  units,  411 
Zone  of  Interior,  61-98 
Administrative  errors  in  blood  banks,  244 
Administrative  Memorandum  No.  150,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  27 
Nov.  1944-660 
Admiralty  tlroup,  591 
Adrenal  exhaust  ion  theory  of  shock,  29 
Adrenal  glands,  373 

Adtevac  techniqm*  of  drying  plasma,  278 
Advance  base  in  SWP.\,  Australian  blood 
for,  585 

Advance  base  blood  bank  facility  no.  1, 
See  Guam. 

Advance  Baw  Section,  ETOUSA,  509 
Advance  blood  bank  detachments,  ETOUSA 
Blood  Bank,  553 

A<lvance  blood  depots,  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  214,  497,  498,  500,  501,  504, 
505-507,  509 

during  Normandy  invasion,  512  513 

The  term  "trans- 


I  t'niess  (ilhorwLso  iiKlieated,  all  references  In  this  index  euneern  blood  and  its  use  In  World  War  11. 
fusion.”  when  not  (inallfled,  refers  only  to  blood  transfusion. 
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Advance  detachments,  Continental  Blood 
Bank,  518-522 

Advance  Section,  Communications  Zone, 
510,  517,  520,  521,  522,  550 
Advanced  dressing  stations,  transfusions  in, 
in  World  War  I — 6,  8 
Advantages  of — 

ACD  solution,  226 
dried  plasma,  15,  35,  48,  51,  57 
sodium  citrate  technique  in  wartime,  6 
unit  hospital  system  for  provision  of  blood, 
397 

Aerobacter  aerogenea  test,  779 
Aero-Medical  Laboratory,  206 
Agana  Airfield,  614 

Age  of  blood,  effect  of,  on  transfusion  incom¬ 
patibility,  569 
Age  of  donors,  139 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11,  12 
Agenda — 

of  General  Board,  ETOUSA,  574 
of  staff  inspections  in  Pacific  areas,  590- 
591 

Agencies  involved  in  blood  program,  61 
Agglutination : 

in  incompatible  transfusion,  4 
in  rare  bloods,  240 

of  red  blood  cells  by  recipient  serum,  7 
caused  by  oxidized  cotton,  380 
reactions; 

in  Pillemer  technique,  237 
in  rabbit  sera,  233,  234,  235 
technique,  229 
with  grouping  sera,  239 
Agglutinin  titer(s),  442 
after  massive  plasma  infusions,  671 
for  airlift  in  Korean  War,  743,  748 
of  group  O  blood,  657 
of  recipient  plasma,  653 
tests  for,  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  696 

Agglutinins  of  recipient,  240 
Aging  blood,  reactions  due  to,  664 
Agitation — 

of  blood  during  storage,  663,  664 
of  slides  in  mass  grouping,  240 
Agotb,  L.,  219 
Agranulocytosis,  142 
AH’s,  628 

Aid  posts,  transfusion  in,  in  World  War  I — 8 
Air  Adjutant  General,  734 
Air  conditioning,  112 
Air  embolism,  693 


Air  evacuation  from  Continent,  513 
Air  filter,  193 

assembly  for  serum  albumin  package,  198 
Air  Force: 

base  hospitals,  176 

collecting  centers  in  Korean  War,  734 
Eighth,  529,  530 
Medical  Service  Corps,  741 
Ninth,  533-534 

personnel,  donations  from,  481,  486 
in  Korean  War,  734 

Air  Headquarters,  Norfolk  House,  London, 
541 

Air  hunger  in  shock,  384 
Air  priorities  for  airlift  from  United  King¬ 
dom  to  Continent,  531 
Air  raid  casualties,  20,  266-267 
Air  supremacy,  necessity  for,  for  airlift  to 
Continent,  478 

Air  Transport  Command,  136,  213,  214,  418, 
491,  496,  509,  531,  540,  560 
Airborne  contamination,  193 
Airborne  divisions: 

82d— 521 
101st— 521 

Airborne  troops,  serum  albumin  for,  347 
Aircraft,  early  lack  of,  50 
Airfields  (airstrips); 

for  takeoff  from  United  Kingdom  to  Con¬ 
tinent,  532 

holding  hospitals  near,  in  ETOUSA,  513 
in  Pacific  area,  594 
in  SWPA,  608,  614-615 
location  of  Army  advance  banks  in  rela¬ 
tion  to,  506 

movement  of  blood  bank  advance  detach¬ 
ments  with,  517 

on  Continent,  520,  521,  522,  523,  536, 
549-550 
on  Luzon,  620 
Airlift : 

capability  of,  in  1941 — 268 
estimated  capacity  of,  before  Korean  War, 
773 

for  Operation  OLYMPIC,  639,  640 
for  oversea  transfusion  service,  465-466 
from  Australia  to  New  Guinea,  581,  582, 
587-588 

from  collection  centers  in  Korean  War, 
742,  744,  774 
from  Guam  to — 

Luzon,  621 
Okinawa,  622,  623 
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from  Italy  to  southern  France,  417,  419, 
448-449 

from  Leyte  to — 

Luzon,  621 
Okinawa,  623-624 
from  Sydney  to  Finschhafen,  591 
from  United  Kingdom  to  Continent,  19, 
459,  478,  510,  518,  531-532,  534-535 
planning  for,  531-535 
from  United  Kingdom  to  Norway,  19 
from  ZI  to  ETOUSA,  48,  49,  50,  52,  70, 
73,  111,  195,  203,  208-213,  217,  261, 
319,  459,  460,  474,  475-476,  477,  478, 
479,  481,  484,  486,  488-490,  537,  538- 
541,  545,  551-553,  557,  559-560,  589 
analysis  of,  211-213 
delivery  time  of,  552 
implementation  of,  487-490 
recommendations  for,  222-223,  228, 
460-467 

selection  of  Alsever’s  solution  for,  224- 
225,  228 

from  ZI  to  Paris,  495-496,  536 
in  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  17 
in  ETOUSA,  521,  547 
in  Italy,  417-420 

in  Korean  War,  713,  729,  739-757, 803-804 
effect  of,  on  blood,  803-804 
in  AITOUSA,  logistics  of,  418-420 
in  Soviet  Union,  22 
in  SWPA,  590 

in  ZI  for  tests  of  transportability,  51, 
220-221 

to  Anzio  beachhead,  418-420 
to  Okinawa,  631,  639 
to  Pacific  areas,  73,  136,  213-214,  225,  227, 
228,  262,  599-615,  638 
blood  from,  for  Leyte  operation,  618 
blood  from,  for  Luzon  operation,  619, 
620 

initial  difficulties  in,  602-605 
operational  factors  in,  606-612 
reaction  rate  in,  668 
refrigeration  for,  203-204,  206-208 
requirements  for,  203-204 
supply  and  demand  in,  600-602 
termination  of,  629 

Airplanes,  serum  albumin  administration  in, 
702 

Air  raids,  provision  of  blood  for  casualties  in, 
in  United  Kingdom,  479 

Airtemp  Division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  206 

Airtape,  620 

Akeroyd,  Lt.  Col.  J.  U.,  803 


Alameda  Army  Medical  Supply  Depot,  741 

Alaska,  253 

Albany  Hospital,  379 

Albedo,  378 

Albolene,  9 

Albumin.  See  Bovine  albumin.  Serum  al¬ 
bumin. 

Albumin  and  By-Products  Committee,  NRC, 
84,  240 

Albumin  Testing  Group,  NKC,  300,  333,  334 
Albuminuria  in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  658 
Alcohol : 

in  serum  albumin  production,  353 
recovery  of,  in  plasma  fractionation,  348 
sterilization  of  field  transfusion  unit,  191, 
193 

Aldermaston,  532 
Aldobionic  acid,  76,  379-380 
Aleutian  Islands,  92,  170 
Alginic  acid,  380 
Alkali  reserve  in  shock,  384 
Alkalinization; 

in  exsanguinated  casualties,  555 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  656 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  666,  667 
with  multiple  transfusions,  444 
All  India  Institute  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  645 
Aixen,  J.  G.,  780 

Allergens  in  donor’s  blood,  650-651 
Allergic  reactions,  572,  650-651,  660,  661- 
663,  668 

etiology  of,  650-651 
to  dextran,  793 
to  plasma,  650 

Allied  Forces  personnel,  donations  from: 
in  Korean  War,  729 
in  MTOUSA,  422 

Allied  Aledical  Departments  in  World  War 
1—9 

Allied  nations,  provision  of  plasma  for,  93-95 
Allocations  of — 

blood  after  D-day,  486-487 
expendable  transfusion  sets  in  SWPA,  598 
gamma  globulin  in  Korean  War,  783-784 
plasma  reserves  in  Korean  War,  775-776 
Allowances  of  field  transfusion  units, 
ETOUSA,  544-545 
Alsever,  j.  B.,  171,  222 
Alscver’s  solution,  208,  209-210,  214,  215, 
222,  224-255,  322,  437,  444,  467,  469, 
554,  696 

comparison  of,  with  ACD  solution,  226- 
227 
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Alsever’s  solution — Continued 
composition  of,  222 

effect  of,  on  resuspended  red  blood  cells, 
316,  317 

selection  of,  for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  224- 
225,  489,  491,  492,  493,  494,  553-554, 
611 

Altmann,  277 

Alum-precipitated  antigens  in  bovine  al¬ 
bumin,  328 

Aluminum  caps  for  intravenous  solution 
bottles,  385-387 
American  Airlines,  211 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks,  719, 
727 

American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China, 
642 

American  Can  Co.,  168 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  9 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  125 
American  Hospital  Association,  727 
American  Medical  Association,  156,  727,  783 
American  National  Red  Cross,  61,  71,  80.  83, 
89,  91,  97,  101-137,  204,  205,  237,  252, 
261,  267,  269,  271,  274,  276,  290,  291, 

292,  293,  294,  295,  296,  301,  302,  303, 

304,  306,  307,  309,  310,  311,  313,  314, 

329,  337,  340,  343,  344,  376,  396,  424, 

426,  451,  491,  493,  542,  552,  596,  618, 

638,  675,  695,  713,  719,  721,  726,  733, 

734,  737,  739,  740,  767,  774,  775,  784, 

785 

assumption  of  blood  program  by,  102,  270 
blood  donor  centers,  76,  89,  101,  102, 
111,  114,  257,  261,  290,  307,  345,  490, 
491,  494,  759,  760,  606 
accounting  practices  in,  303 
closing  of.  111,  310 

control  of,  by  professional  personnel,  76 

equipment  for,  294-295 

facilities  of,  111-114 

grouping  at,  242 

in  Korean  War,  733-734 

nurses  in,  109 

operation  of,  for  Pacific  airlift,  600-602 

personnel  of,  145,  148 

screening  tests  for  group  O  blood  in,  253 

serologic  testing  at,  261,  262 

supply  of  Church  containers  at,  204 

volunteers  in.  111 

Blood  Donor  Service,  15,  93,  103,  258-259, 
313,  314,  464,  492,  560 
blood  procurement  by,  before  Korean 
War,  721,  724 


collection  of  blood  for  plasma  by,  in 
Korean  War,  773-774 
conferences  in,  118-119 
experience  of,  with  grouping  errors, 
241-245 

field  directors  of,  in  Sicily,  396 
funds  for,  103 
liaison  of,  with  OTSG,  70 
local  organization  of,  108-111 
logistics  of,  103 

management  of  red  blood  cell  residua 
by,  313 
manuals,  104 

reorganization  of,  103-106 
participation  of,  in  J^orean  War  blood 
program,  713,  726-727 
participation  of,  in  Pacific  airlift,  599- 
602 

personnel  of,  103,  104,  106 
postwar  activities  of,  714 
professional  personnel  of,  109-110 
recommendations  of,  to  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  76 
reorganization  of,  lOfr-111 
responsibility  of,  for  blood  collected,  82 
role  of,  in  plasma  program,  267 
rotation  of  personnel  in.  111 
routine  of  donations  in,  145^148 
terms  of  agreement  with,  103 
title  of,  to  byproducts,  83-84 
transfer  of  surplus  plasma  to,  772 
Transport  Service,  491 
Canteen  Corps,  111,  148 
Hospital  Corps,  111 

Medical  Advisory  Committee  on  National 
Blood  Program,  727 

Medical  and  Health  Advisory  Committee, 
83 

Medical  and  Health  Service,  84 
Mobile  bleeding  units,  114,  118 
Motor  Corps,  111,  603 
National  Blood  Procurement  Program,  92 
National  Blood  Program,  727 
obstacles  to  procurement  program  of,  79 
participation  of,  in  Korean  War  blood 
program,  713,  726-727 
post-World-War  II  activities  of,  714 
Procurement  Division,  294 
program,  713,  726-727 
in  Pacific  airlift,  599-602 
Public  Information  Service,  121 
Recreation  Corps,  111 
responsibility  of,  for  blood  collected,  82 
role  of,  in  plasma  program,  267 
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Staff  Assistance  Corps,  111 
title  of,  to  byproducts,  83-84 
transfer  of  surplus  plasma  to,  after  World 
War  11—772 
Transport  Service,  491 
volunteer  services.  111 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
203,  273 

American  Sterilizer  Co.,  388 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  794 
Amino  acids,  380,  797 

Ammunition  box,  use  of,  for  transfusion  kit, 
191 

Amorphous  bovine  albumin,  330,  331,  332 
Amount  of  donations  in — 

ARC  blood  donor  centers,  139,  151 
ETOUSA,  525 
Korean  War,  730 
Soviet  Union,  21 
World  War  1—6,  7-9 
MTOUSA,  482 
Spanish  Civil  War,  11-12 
Amount  of  transfusion,  relation  of,  to  sever¬ 
ity  of  hemolytic  reaction,  650 
Amphibious  Force  flagship,  623 
Ampules  of  blood  for  forward  administra¬ 
tion,  22 

Auspacher,  Col.  W.  G.,  553 
Amyloid,  327 

degeneration  due  to  gum  acacia,  791 
Anaerobic  infection.  See  Clostridial  myo¬ 
sitis. 

Analgesia  in  shock,  34 
Analysis  of — 

airlift  to  ETOUSA,  211-213 
Blood  for  Britain,  14-15 
British  blood  program,  16 
Anaphylactoid  reactions  to — 
bovine  albumin,  324,  331 
dextran,  792,  793 
gum  acacia,  384 
Anderson,  Capt.  W.  M.,  594 
Andrews,  K.  R.,  217,  230 
Anemia: 

after  donations,  158-160 
after  multiple  transfusions,  804 
after  shock,  35 
after  wounding,  805 
as  cause  of  failure  of  resuscitation,  44 
as  contraindication  to  serum  albumin,  339 
development  of,  during  replacement  ther¬ 
apy,  34 

due  to  massive  plasma  infusions,  658 
in  burns,  697 


in  Chinese  patients,  645-646 
in  clostridial  myositis,  697 
in  female  donors,  158-160 
in  shock,  34 

in  wounds  of  extremities,  703-705 
production  of,  by  plasma  administration, 
43 

treatment  of,  by  red  blood  cell  residua, 
312,  317,  318 
in  Korean  War,  785 

treatment  of,  in  Rh-immunized  persons, 
249 

Anterior  poliomyelitis,  363 
Anti-A  agglutinin  titers,  in  pooled  plasma, 
258-259 

Anti-A  agglutinins,  194,  259 
Anti-A  agglutinogen  titer,  258 
Anti-A  globulins,  237 
Anti-A  grouping  sera,  239 
Anti-A  rabbit  serum,  236 
Anti-B  agglutinins,  259 
Anti-B  agglutinogen  titer,  258 
Anti-B  globulins,  237 
Anti-B  grouping  sera,  239 
Anti-B  rabbit  serum,  236 
Antibacterial  agents,  addition  of,  to  serum 
albumin,  352-354 
Antibodies — 

in  fractions  II  and  III — 362 
in  serum,  336 

Antibody  titer  of  pooled  plasma,  266 
Anticoagulant: 
sodium  citrate  as,  651 
See  also  Sodium  citrate. 

Anticoagulant  solution,  packaging  of,  with 
glass  beads,  185 
Antigenicity  of — 
aldobionic  acid,  379 
bovine  albumin,  324,  326,  327 
gelatin,  373,  374,  376 
globin,  362 
oxy  poly  gelatin,  787 
pectin,  378 

replacement  agents,  726 
Antigens  in  blood  substitutes,  373 
Antihemophilic  globulin,  359 
Anti-Rh  agglutinins,  246,  249 
Anti-Rh  antibodies  in  fraction  III-l — 359 
Anti-Rh  serum,  production  of,  250-251 
Anuria — 

after  transfusion  with  group  O  blood,  444 
after  transfusion  with  hemolyzed  blood, 
657 

after  wounding,  803 
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Anuria — Continued 

from  incompatibility  reactions,  (5a-(J7,  654 
in  crushing  injuries,  6*J6 
in  fixed  hospitals,  666 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  658,  666 
in  plasma  reactions,  671 
Anzio,  406,  407,  418,  440 
Anzio  beachhead,  88,  40,  398,  402,  417,  418, 
424,  425,  440,  489 
Anzio-Nettuno  landings,  398 
APA’s,  628 
APH’s,  628 

Aplastic  anemia,  transfusions  in,  635 
Appointments  in  ARC  blood  donor  centers, 
113 

Arabs,  424,  442 

ARC.  See  American  Red  Cross. 

ARC  manual,  104,  784 
Archibald,  R.  M.,  253 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  793 
Armed  Forces: 

blood  banks  before  Korean  War,  718-719 
donations  from,  in  Korean  War,  734 
Blood  Donor  Program,  713,  734 
Epidemiological  Board,  781 
experience  with  mass  blood  grouping,  244- 
245 

Medical  Advisory  Committee,  715 
Medical  Policy  Council,  DOD,  716,  717, 
733,  775  * 

Medical  Procurement  Agency,  94 
need  of,  for  measles  antibodies,  83 
priorities  of,  for  ARC  blood  in  Korean 
War,  734 

Radio  Station,  Tokyo,  730 
recommendation  for  special  shock  and 
transfusion  service  in,  53,  76-79 
responsibility  of,  for  blood  in  commercial 
laboratories,  82 

Whole  Blood  Processing  Laboratory, 
Travis  AFB,  739-743,  746 
Armed  Services  Blood  and  Blood  Deriva¬ 
tives  Group,  DOD,  721,  722,  734,  740 
Armies: 

British  Second  Army,  5 
British  Third  Army,  8 
Eighth  U.S.  Army,  752,  754,  755,  756 
Fifteenth  U.S.  Army,  517 
Fifth  U.S.  Army  42,  391,  408,  445,  446- 
447,  482,  489 

First  U.S.  Army,  35, 42,  195,  460, 481, 484, 
485,  488,  509,  512,  518,  520,  542,  543, 
545,  551,  553,  5.55,  556,  557,  .558,  669 
German  Army,  11 


in  ETOUSA,  use  of  blood  by,  561-566 
Ninth  U.S.  .\rmy,  518,  520-521,  522,  523, 
555 

Seventh  U.S.  .4rmy,  445-457,  516,  517, 
o23,  o.L ,  oo8,  564 

Sixth  U.S.  Army,  595,  604,  616-618,  619, 
620,  633,  635 
Spanish  .\rmy,  11 
Tenth  U.S.  Army,  603,  622,  624 
Third  U.S.  Army,  460,  485,  487,  518,  520, 
.542,  545,  558,  669 

Armour  Laboratories,  292,  326,  327,  328, 
342,  34.5,  355,  774 
Army  acceptance  of  plasma,  52-53 
.\rmy  Advance  banks  in  ETOUSA,  deliveries 
to,  505-506 

.Vrmy  Advance  Section,  Communications 
Zone,  ETOUSA,  532-533 
Army  Air  Forces,  61,  398,  408,  498,  529,  531, 
532,  608,  702 

clinical  testing  of  dextran  in  installations 
of,  793 

cooperation  of,  in  transportation  in 
southern  France,  447 
donations  from,  in  ETOUSA,  487 
responsibility  of,  for  transportation  from 
United  Kingdom  to  Continent,  532 
Army  Air  resupply  strips,  549-550 
Army  area,  need  for  blood  in,  404-405 
Army  Dental  School,  87 
Army  E  flag,  127 

Army  Forward  Echelon,  Communications 
Zone,  ETtlUSA,  532-533 
Army  Ground  Forces,  88 
Army  Groups: 

1st— 479,  482 
12th— 498 

Army  hospitals,  blood  banks  in,  before 
Korean  War,  718-719 
“.\rmy  Hour,”  126 
Army  information  department,  121 
Army  installations,  use  of  blood  in,  in 
ETOUSA,  561-566 

Army  insulated  shipping  containers  in  World 
War  11—214,  491,  760 
Army  laboratories.  111,  292 
attachments  of  distributing  centers  to,  407 
Army  Laboratory  Manual  (TM  8-227),  249 
Army  liquid  plasma  centers,  129 
Army-Marine  responsibility  for  Okinawa 
Operation,  622 
Army  Medical  Library,  786 
Army  medical  personnel  in  bleeding  centers, 
109-111 
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Army  Medical  Procurement  Agency,  267, 
290,  342 

role  of,  in  plasma  program,  267 
Army  Medical  Purchasing  Office,  305 
Army  Medical  Purchasing  Officer,  298 
Army  Medical  Research  and  Development 
Board,  803 

Army  Medical  School,  37,  55,  61,  62,  67,  72, 
86,  95,  171,  176,  177,  179,  195,  206,  207, 
208,  209,  210,  211,  213,  224,  226,  228, 
234,  236,  237,  241,  246,  250,  251,  269, 
274,  285,  288,  296,  299,  304,  307,  308, 
344,  385,  461,  468,  490,  491,  492,  539, 
652,  694,  695,  698 
role  of,  in  plasma  program,  267 
training  courses  at,  86-87 
Army  Medical  Service  Graduate  School,  803 
Army  Medical  Supply  Depot,  Alameda,  741 
Army  Munitions  Board,  172,  293,  301 
Army-Navy  Award  Board,  128 
Army-Navy  cooperation  in  airlift  to  Pacific, 
599 

Army-Navy  coordination  in — 

Leyte  operation,  618,  619 
Pacific,  590 
SWPA,  594 

Army-Navy  plasma  (serum  albumin)  pack¬ 
age.  See  Plasma  (serum)  albumin 
package. 

Army  POW’s,  transfusions  for,  558,  565, 
569,  570 

Army  purchase  of  serum  albumin  from 
Navy, 342 

.\rmy  Regulations  concerning  record  keep¬ 
ing,  300 

.\rmy  Regulations — 

No.  38-6520—302 

No.  40-1715,  15  Aug.  1942—526,  727 
No.  600-40,  22  June  1931—2.33 
Army  representation  in  Blood  for  Britain,  13 
Army  requirements  for — 
plasma,  291,  293 

serum  albumin,  344-345,  347-  348 
Army  responsibility — 
in  ARC  Blood  Donor  Serv'ice,  103 
for  blood  losses,  82 
for  plasma  contracts,  267 
Army  role  in  plasma  program,  267 
.\rmy  Service  Forces  (ASF),  604 
Manual  M3,  November  1944 — 86 
Army  Signal  Corps,  730 
Army  supply  catalog,  listing  of  plasma  in, 
268 


.\rniy  transfer  of  ownership  of  byproducts 
to  ARC,  83 

Army  Transport  Command,  492,  607 
.4rmy  Whole  Blood  I*rocurement  Program, 
259-260 

.4rmy  Whole  Blood  Procurement  Service, 
559,  560,  695,  696 
Arnest,  Col.  R.  T.,  394,  400,  446 
Arras,  6 

Arterial  pressure  in  shock,  36 
Arteriovenous  aneurysm,  transfusion  in 
rupture  of,  635 
Artery-to-vein  transfusion,  3 
Arthritis,  red  blood  cell  transfusions  in,  317 
Arthrus  phenomenon,  324 
Artz,  Maj.  C.  P.,  799 
Ascending  limbs  of  Henle  in  incompati¬ 
bility  reactions,  654,  655 
Ashby  technique  for  determination  of  red 
blood  cell  survival,  221,  260,  318, 
4.30,  657,  658 
Ashby,  W.,  217,  260,  656 
Ashford  General  Hospital,  694 
Ashland,  781 
Asphy.xia — 
in  shock,  665 
of  tissues  in  shock,  30,  56 
Assam,  642 

Assault  operations,  provision  of  blood  for,  397 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1  (Personnel),  729 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4  (Logistics), 
SOS,  ETOUSA,  515 
Assistant  National  Director,  ARC,  121 
Assistant  National  Director,  ARC  Blood 
Donor  Service,  105 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  716 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Medical 
Affairs,  716,  795 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
and  Medical),  716 

.4.ssociate  Technical  Director,  ARC  Blood 
Donor  Service,  105,  2.58,  .317 
Association  of  Voluntary  Blood  Donors,  15 
.4sthma  after  transfusion,  651 
Atabrine,  595 

booster  dose  of,  before  transfusion,  42.3, 
598 

Atlanta,  129,  291 
Atlantic  City,  118,  695 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  726 
Attu,  170 

Atypical  pneumonia,  142 
Auburn,  695 

Australia,  582,  591,  598 
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Australian  blood : 

airlift  of,  from  Port  Moresbj  to  U.S. 
bases,  587-588 

provision  of,  for  U.S.  installations  in 
SWPA,  581,  585,  586-588,  591,  598, 
630 

technique  of  blood  banking,  581-582,  584 
use  of  aging  blood,  581 
Australian  blood  bank,  581-582,608-609,611 
Australian  Red  Cross  Blood  Transfusion 
Service,  630 

Authorization  of  donor  panel  in  ETOUSA, 
524-525 

Autoclaves,  shortages  of,  462 
.\utoclaving  facilities  in  oversea  hospitals, 
193 

Autoclaving  of  transfusion  equipment,  17 
Autohemafusion  (autoinfusion).  See  Auto¬ 
transfusion. 

Autotransfusion,  23,  706 
Auxiliary  surgical  groups,  707 
2d— 42,  693 
3d— 556 

provision  of  field  transfusion  units  for,  544 
Avitaminosis  in  reactors  to  plasma,  671 
Ayers,  695 

Atlward,  F.  X.,  230 
Azores,  211,  212 

Azotemia  in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 

B  isoagglutinins,  425 

B  recipients  of  group  O  blood,  541 

B  substances,  54,  239 

Bacillus  subtilts,  379 

Backlog — 

of  blood  in  United  Kingdom,  554 
of  surgical  patients,  487 
Bacterial  content  of  serum  albumin,  353 
Bacterial  examination  of  cadaveric  blood,  24 
Bacteriologic  tests  in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
Bacteriophage,  362 
Baer,  K.  A.,  384 
Baodasarov,  Lt.  Col.  A.  A.,  21 
Bagnoli,  445 
Bailey  Co.,  760 

Bailey  insulated  shipping  container  in 
Korean  War,  760-762 
Bailbt,  O.  T.,  327,  332,  364,  367,  368,  381 
Baltimore,  211,  292 
Bang,  Maj.  F.  B.,  598 
Bank  blood.  See  Preserved  blood.  Stored 
blood. 

Barbour  falling  drop  technique  of  hemato¬ 
crit  determination,  253 


Barcelona  Blood-Transfusion  Service,  11 

Barer,  A.  P.,  158 

Bari,  391 

Barker,  F.,  3 

Barker,  Col.  M.  H.,  678 

Barr,  Col.  R.  H.,  574 

Base  collecting  section  of — 

Naplfes  blood  bank,  399,  404-405,  431, 
439-440,  445 

training  of  personnel  of,  412 
6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
446-447,  451-452 

6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
425 

Base  collecting  units,  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
462 

Base  deficiency  in  shock,  40 
Base  depot  of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  497, 
498,  500,  546,  550 
Base  hospitals: 

delivery  of  blood  to,  in  MTOUSA,  442 
transfusion  in,  in  MTOUSA,  444 
Base  Section,  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
501-505,  517 

Base  Section,  6713th  Blood  Transfusion 
Unit  (Ovhd.),  401,  406-407 
Base  Section  No.  3,  SWPA,  582 
Base  transfusion  unit,  British  Army  Trans¬ 
fusion  Service,  16,  17 
Base  troops,  donations  from — 
in  ETOUSA,  476,  477 
in  SWPA,  638 

Basic  laboratory  training,  412 
Battalion  aid  stations ; 
plasma  in,  57,  59 
reactions  to  dextran  in,  793 
transfusions  in : 

in  Korean  War,  805-806 
in  MTOUSA,  406 
in  SWPA,  635 

Battle  casualties,  management  of,  471 
Battle  casualty  rates  in  MTOUSA,  37 
Battle  of — 

Britain,  471 
Bulge,  558 
£1  Alamein,  32 
England,  498 
Fihnders,  48 
Roer,  622-523 

BattlefieM  transfusions  in  Soviet  Union,  22 
Baumanometer,  636 

Baxter  bottles,  13-14,  65,  160,  179,  180,  193, 
195,  220,  395,  437,  463,  467,  490,  544, 
665 
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for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  491,  492 
receipt  of,  in  MTOUSA,  398,  435 
Baxter  Co.,  65,  171 
Bayliss,  W.  M.,  8,  80 
Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine,  251 
Beach  operations  in  southern  France,  447 
Beasley,  Col.  C.  H.,  521 
Bedsores,  plasma  in,  697 
Beecheu,  Lt.  Col.  H.  K.,  31,  33,  35,  40,  41, 
74,  355,  424,  425,  443,  684 
Beecher-Burnett  study  on  shock,  40 
Belgium,  521,  522,  523 
Benedict,  N.  B.,  2 

Ben  Venue  Laboratories,  175,  289,  292 
Benzidine  test,  659 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
Bergman,  5 

Bering,  Lt.  E.  A.,  Jr.,  364 
Berkeley,  747 
Berkshire,  532 
Bermuda,  209,  211,  212 
Berry,  Col.  F.  B.,  21,  448,  455 
Best,  C.  H.,  266 
Beta  globulins,  362 
in  bovine  albumin,  327 
Bcta-propiolactone  in  treatment  of  infected 
pooled  plasma,  780 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  239 
Biak  Blood  Depot,  590 
in  Leyte  operation,  618 
in  Luzon  operation,  620 
Biak  Island,  590,  591,  616,  618,  621,  636 
Bilirubin  level  of  blood  in  serum  hejiatitis, 
781 

Bilirubincmia,  211,  249 
after  transfusion,  229 
with  high-titer  group  O  blood,  260,  696 
with  outdated  blood,  657 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  654,  656 
Bilirubinuria: 

losses  due  to,  in  MTOUSA,  441 
rejection  of  donors  with,  in  MTOUSA,  423 
Billings  General  Hospital,  695 
Billroth,  T.,  651 
Binniville,  520 

Biochemical  similarity  of  plasma  and  serum, 
268 

Biologic  fluids: 

testing,  before  transfusion,  239-240 
testing,  for  group  O  blood,  239-240 
transportation  of,  16 

Biological  laboratories,  representation  of,  in 
Blood  for  Britain,  13 


Biologicals: 

airlift  of,  with  blood  from  United  Kingdom 
to  Continent,  534 

handling  of,  by  blood  bank  detachments 
in  ETOUSA,  512 
Birmingham,  474 
Bischopp,  T.  L.  W.,  6 
Bizerte  offensive,  438 

Blake,  Lt.  Cdr.  H.  S.,  214,  492,  494,  602, 
604,  610,  612,  614,  618,  670 
Blalock,  A.,  29,  32,  33, 74, 330,  331,  333,  706 
Blalock  clamp,  374 
Blank,  Col.  J.  M.,  585 

Blast  injuries,  limitation  of  transfusion  in, 
21,  34,  225 

Bleeding  bottles,  requests  for,  from 
MTOUSA,  435 
Bleeding  ccnter(s) : 
enlisted  personnel  in.  111 
in  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  406 
in  United  Kingdom,  478 
movement  of,  in  Italy,  406-407 
Bleeding  rooms  in  ARC  blood  donor  centers, 
113 

Bleeding  schedules  in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
601 

Bleeding  teams: 

in  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  17 
in  ETOUSA,  478 
workload  of,  in  ETOUSA,  476 
Bleeding  time  after  dextran  therapy,  794 
Bleeding,  training  in  techniques  of,  412 
Blesse,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  A.,  398,  400 
Bliss,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  W.,  489 
Blood: 

allocation  of,  for  plasma  and  serum 
albumin,  301 

as  item  of  medical  supply,  479 
British  transportation  of,  in  World  War 
1—220 

concept  of,  as  perishable  fluid,  16 
criteria  for  quantitative  replacement  of, 
559 

dating  periods  of,  47,  50,  80,  179 
deterioration  of,  after  transportation,  50 
distribution  of,  in  MTOUSA,  420-421 
donations  of,  in  ZI,  61 
early  discussions  of,  in  management  of 
shock,  59-51 

early  provision  of,  in  ETOUSA,  469-470 
estimated  requirements  of,  before  Korean 
War,  718 

evaluation  of  use  of,  in  ETOUSA,  558-559 
for  ZI  hospitals,  292 
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Blood — Continued 

increasing  awareness  of  need  for,  in 
ETOUSA,  474-478 
legal  restrictions  on  use  of,  93-94 
local  collection  of,  in  ZI,  128 
logistics  of — 

supply  of,  in  North  Africa,  55 
use  of,  269 

need  for,  in  combat  casvialties  in  North 
Africa,  394-395 

obstacles  to  initial  use  of,  52-53 
open  collection  of,  overseas,  180,  193 
ownership  of,  82-84 
physiology  of,  2 
potential  dangers  of,  16 
properties  of,  718 
provision  of; 
for  OCD,  91-93 

in  MTOUSA,  by  unit  hospital  system, 
396-399 

in  ZI  hospitals,  97 

quantitative  use  of,  on  Continent,  556-566 
rationale  of  replacement  of,  57 
refrigeration  of,  203-215 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11 
requirements  for,  for  airlift,  206-208 
relative  need  for,  in  Army  and  base  areas, 
35,  404-405 

reported  shortages  of,  in  ETOUSA,  552 
storage  of,  50 
for  field  use,  179 
in  British  bottles,  193 
in  general  hospitals  overseas,  185 
techniques  of  collection  of,  104,  139,  148- 
152 

tests  of  transportability  of,  220-221 
titration  of,  258-260 
transportability  of,  220-221 
transportation  of,  47,  51,  52,  203-215 
by  rail  in  ZI,  204-205 
by  truck  in  ZI,  205-206 
in  MTOUSA,  414-417 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11 
to  commercial  laboratories,  103 
use  of,  in — 

Army  installations  in  ETOUSA,  561- 
566 

France  in  1940 — 19-20 
versus  blood  substitutes,  34-35 
versus  plasma,  51,  55-59 
Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  Division, 
Armed  Services  Medical  Procurement 
Agency,  DOD,  721,  722 


Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives  Group,  Armed 
Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency, 
DOD,  721,  722,  723,  744,  767 
Blood  bank(s),  49,  78-79,  128 
administrative  considerations  of,  in 
MTOUSA,  431 
before  Korean  War,  718-719 
couriers,  419-420,  445,  448-449,  511,  512, 
552,  591,  605,  621,  752 
early  discussion  of,  by  NRC,  50 
establishment  of,  without  supervision,  91 
first  plans  for,  101 

in  Armed  Forces  hospitals  before  Korean 
War,  718-719 

in  Army  hospitals  in  Japan  after  World 
War  11—727 

in  British  casualty  clearing  stations  in 
World  War  I — 218 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  406 
in  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  401- 
404 

in  forward  hospitals,  395 
in  general  hospitals,  195 
in  hospitals  in  Sicily,  395-396 
in  MTOUSA,  396-445,  489 
in  United  Kingdom  before  World  War 
11—15 

limitations  of,  706 

logistics  of,  in  MTOUSA,  397,  406-407, 
420-421 

9th  General  hospital  blood  bank.  See 
Leyte  blood  bank. 

19th  Medical  General  Laboratory  blood 
bank.  See  Manila  blood  bank, 
on  Continent,  inspection  of,  553-556 
on  LST  464—593,  594-595 
on  LST(H)  951—623 
127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  518, 
522,  545,  549 

detachments  of,  520-521,  522-523 
movement  of,  to  Continent,  522 
152d  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank.  See 
aho  ETOUS.\  Blood  Bank, 
personnel,  195 
training  of,  412-413 

proposal  for  establishment  of,  in  New 
Guinea,  582-586 
sections  in  Korea,  728 
20th  General  Hospital,  642-643,  645-646 
27th  General  Hospital  blood  bank.  See 
Hollandia  blood  bank. 

See  also  special  banks. 

Blood  bank  Facilities  Office,  Base  K,  607 
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Blood  bank  officer,  for — 

Luzon  operation,  620 
Okinawa  operation,  622 
Blood  Bank  Storage  Depot  and  Shipping 
Center,  406th  Medical  General  Labora¬ 
tory,  728 

Blood-casualty  ratio,  460 
before  Korean  War,  719 
in  ETOCSA,  485-486,  487,  556,  561, 
565-566,  568 

in  Korean  War,  729,  752,  756 
in  Luzon  operation,  620 
in  Middle  East,  480 
in  Okinawa  operation,  631 
in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  640 
in  SWPA,  615,  630,  633-634 
recommendations  for,  574 
Blood  compatibility,  studies  of,  569 
Blood  depots  in  Korea  in  Korean  War,  752 
Blood  derivatives,  718 

inventory  of  stockpile  of,  before  Korean 
War,  717 

See  also  Plasma,  Serum  albumin,  Frac¬ 
tions. 

Blood  distribution  center: 

for  Okinawa  operation,  622,  623 
on  Guam,  614-615 
on  Leyte,  630 
Blood  donor  centers — 
in  Soviet  Union,  21 

See  American  National  Red  Cross  blood 
donor  centers. 

Blood  donors.  See  Donors. 

Blood  flow,  reduction  of  rate  of,  in  chock,  30 
Blood  for  Britain,  13-15,  101,  267,  270,  312 
analysis  of  operation,  14-15 
criteria  of  donors  for,  14 
errors  in,  15 
laboratory  tests  in,  14 
liquid  plasma  in,  13-15 
origin  of  program  of,  13-15 
technique  of  bleeding  in,  13-15 
Blood  group  O.  See  Group  O,  Universal 
donors.  Dangerous  universal  donors. 
Blood  grouping,  466 
after  gelatin  injections,  377 
at  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  76 
in  MTOUSA,  429-442 
in  processing  laboratory,  Travis  AFB,  744 
in  World  War  I — 6-7 
technique  of,  377 
training  in,  412 

Blood  groups,  237,  245-246,  333 
identification  of,  4 

717-409—64 - 55 


Blood  loss: 

at  operation,  686 

misconception  of  magnitude  of,  31 
misconception  of  projiertics  of,  before 
Korean  War,  720-72 1 
quantitative  relation  of — 
to  blood  pressure,  12 
to  degree  of  shock,  31 
See  also  Hemorrhage,  Loss  of  circulating 
blood  volume. 

Blood  plane  in  MTOUSA,  418-420,  445, 
448-449 

Blood  plasma.  See  Plasma. 

Blood  Plasma  Conference,  299 
Blood  Plasma  Coordination  Center,  95 
Blood  Plasma  Producers  Association,  278 
Blood-plasma  ratio,  462-463 
early  concept  of,  392-393 
estimates  of: 

in  ETOUSA,  482,  487 
in  forward  hospitals  of  ETOUSA,  566 
in  forward  hospitals  of  MTOUSA,  437- 
438 

in  MTOUSA,  394,  396 
Blood-plasma  replacement  therapy,  in 
Spanish  Civil  War,  11-12 
Blood  Plasma  Section,  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  79 

Blood-plasma  (serum)  ratio,  in  Western 
Desert,  391 
Blood  pressure: 
as  index  of — 

need  for  plasma,  697 
shock,  30 

determinations  of,  on  shock  wards,  710 
effect  of  dextran  on,  793 
effect  of  gelatin  on,  374,  376 
effect  of  glucose  solutions  on,  34 
effect  of  hemoglobin  solutions  on,  .361 
effect  of  physiologic  salt  solution  on,  34, 
35,  383 

effect  of  plasma  on,  298,  686 

effect  of  serum  albumin  on,  355 

elevation  of,  in  resuscitation,  34,  690,  691 

in  hematopneic  shock,  56 

in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 

in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 

in  plasma  reactions,  670 

in  reactions  from  contaminated  blood,  665 

in  relation  to  timing  of  operation,  40 

in  shock,  559,  684 

increase  of  hemorrhage  by  elevation  of, 
686 

of  donors,  139,  140,  145 
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Blood  pressure — Continued 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
quantitative  relation  of; 
to  degree  of  oligemia,  43 
to  degree  of  shock,  39 
to  loss  of  circulating  blood  volume, 
43-44 

recurrent  hemorrhage  with  restoration  of, 
34 

relation  of,  to  blood  loss,  12 
Blood  program : 

in  British  Army,  15-21 
in  World  War  1-5-8 
in  ETOUSA,  459-575 
in  German  Army,  22-23 
in  Korean  War,  initial  steps  of,  717-721 
in  MTOUSA,  57,  391-457 
in  OTSG,  67-73 
in  Soviet  Union,  21-22 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11-12 
in  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  I — 8-10 
legal  aspects  of,  71,  81-85 
logistics  of,  in  ETOUSA,  547-548 
status  of,  at  onset  of  Korean  War,  713-714 
termination  of,  after  World  War  II — 714 
Blood  replacement,  concepts  of,  in  Spanish 
Civil  War,  11-12 
in  resuscitation,  689-693 
individualization  of,  690 
Blood  Research  Division,  Army  Medical 
School,  95,  210,  224,  228,  274,  296,  304, 
490,  491,  652,  694,  698 
organization  of,  61-62 

Blood  research  program.  Army  Medical 
School,  65-66 

Blood  sludge,  red  blood  cell  residua  from,  312 
Blood  substitutes,  371-381 
criteria  of,  372-373 
historical  note  on,  371 
in  World  War  1—371 
literature  of,  65 
nomenclature  of,  55,  371 
processing  of,  77 
properties  of,  372-373 
storage  of,  in  tissues,  373 
versus  whole  blood  in  shock,  34^35 
See  also  Plasma  expanders. 

Blood  Transfusion  Branch,  OTSG,  721 
Blood  transfusion  companies:  6825th — 445, 
523 

Blood  transfusion  units,  48 

administrative  considerations  of,  411 
establishment  of,  in  MTOUSA,  398,  400- 
403 


6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
445-457,  516 

6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
404-411,  435,  440-442,  445,  446 
Blood  volume: 
as  index  of  shock,  30,  32 
determination  of,  31 

under  field  conditions,  30 
Blundell,  J.,  1 
Blutfliissigkeitersatz,  381 
Board  for  Coordination  of  Malarial  Studies, 
144 

Board  for  Study  of  Severely  Wounded, 
40-42,  426,  666 
Boland,  C.  R.,  24 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  794 
Bologna,  407,  442 
Bombing  of  hospital  ships,  618 
Bond,  D.  B.,  336 

Bone  marrow  damage  after  use  of  Periston, 
381,  788,  789 

Bone  marrow,  storage  of  dextran  in,  791 
Bookkeeping  methods  in  ETOUSA  blood 
bank,  504 

Boone,  Rear  Adm.  J.  T.,  715 
Bordley,  j..  Ill,  650 

Boston,  111,  214,  221,  248,  331,  494,  600, 
697,  727 

Boston  agreement,  727 
Boston  Children's  Hospital,  364 
Boston  City  Hospital,  697 
Bougainville,  594 
Boulogne,  20 

Boulogne  base  in  World  War  I — 5 
Bovarnick,  M.,  379 

Bovine  albumin,  65,  76,  325-335,  345,  359 
clinical  testingof,  327, 328, 332, 333, 334-335 
criteria  of,  for  military  use,  329-330 
despeciation  of,  328,  334 
development  of,  326-328 
experimental  studies  on,  327-328 
globulin  content  of,  327,  331,  333 
in  hemorrhage,  335 

multiple  injections  of,  327,  328,  330,  331 
production  of,  326-327 
properties  of,  326,  327,  328,  33? 
reactions  to,  325,  327,  330-332 
Bovine  albumin  program; 
suspension  of,  331 
termination  of,  333-334 
Bovine  thrombin,  364 
Bowditch,  H.  P.,  265 
Bowman-Gray  School  of  Aledicine,  374 
Boy  Scouts,  121 
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Boyd,  M.  C.,  144,  261 
Boynton,  M.  H.,  156 
Bracken,  Lt.  Col.  M.  M.,  589,  590 
Bradycardia,  139 
Brain: 

damage  to,  in  shock,  36,  56,  665 
storage  of  blood  substitutes  in,  373 
Brain  tumors,  fibrin  film  in  surgery  for,  368 
Breakage: 

estimated  losses  from,  before  Korean  War, 
773 

losses  from,  300-301,  304,  305 
in  ETOUSA,  567 
in  Korean  War,  747 
in  MTOUSA,  438 
losses  of  plasma  from,  15 
of  plasma  package,  163-165,  175 
Breakdown  prc'^lucts  of  hemoglobin  in  re¬ 
cipient,  221 
Brem,  W.  W.,  220 
Brisbane,  582,  591 
Biistol,  20,  192,  523 
Britain,  Blood  for,  13-15 
British  Ambulance  Unit,  12 
British  appreciation  of  need  for  blood,  475 
British  Army,  179,  193,  218 
British  Army  Blood  Supply  Depot,  470,  471, 
508 

British  Army  ^ledical  Services,  179 
British  Army  transfusion  equipment,  179, 
473,  660 

British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  15-21,  67, 
78,  391,  433,  462,  469,  473,  474,  475, 
476,  480,  528,  530,  544-545,  706 
British  base  collecting  units,  397 
British  bleeding  bottles,  193,  194,  195,  433, 
525,  544 

British  blood  bank  system,  396,  397,  404 
analysis  of,  16 

British  blood  banks,  donations  to,  by  U.S. 
troops,  528-530 

British  cooperation  in  blood  program  in 
OTSG,  54,  391 
British  dextran,  791,  794 
British  Eighth  Aimy,  461,  532 
British  Emergency  Medical  Service,  16-17, 
179,  473,  529 

British  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War 
1—7 

British  experience — 
in  Franco,  18-20 
in  Middle  East,  480 
in  MTOUSA,  461-462 
in  North  Africa,  54-55,  177,  476,  478 


in  Western  Desert,  291 
in  World  War  — ^5-8 
with  plasma  additives,  285 
British  field  ambulance,  17 
British  field  dressing  stations,  17 
British  field  surgical  units,  17 
British  field  transfusion  teams,  17-18,  397 
on  Anzio  beachhead,  403,  407 
British  hospitals,  care  of  U.S.  troops  in,  94 
British  management  of  battle  casualties,  471 
British  Medical  Journal,  7,  19,  20,  265 
British  Medical  Liaison  Officer,  54,  391 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  15,  293 
British  Medical  Service,  220 
in  World  War  I — 6 
British  Ministry  of  Health,  15 
British  Naval  Headquarters,  549 
British  personnel,  care  of,  in  127th  Station 
Hospital,  513 
British  provision  of — 

blood  for  Anzio  beachhead,  55,  398 
for  station  hospitals,  473 
in  North  Africa,  55 
intravenous  fluids,  382,  397 
items  for  field  transfusion  sets,  544 
plasma,  469-470 
refrigerators  before  D-day,  541 
British  purchase  of  plasma  from  commercial 
laboratories,  94 
British  recipient  set,  194 
British  Red  Cross,  529 
British  supplies  for  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
508 

British  training  in  intravenous  therapy,  85 
British  transportation  of  blood  in  World 
War  1—220 

British  transfusion  units,  55,  397,  398,  440, 
476 

British  troops,  donations  from,  in  MTOUSA, 
422 

British  use  of  ACD  solution,  226 
British  War  Office,  530 
Brittany  Peninsula,  520 
Bbodie,  T.  G.,  266 
Bbonwell,  Capt.  A,  W.,  799 
Brooke  General  Hospital,  695,  792 
Brooklyn,  50,  94.  290,  291,  342,  600 
Bbown,  Lt.  Cdr.  H.  R.,  602,  603,  607,  614, 
615,  632,  633,  640 
Brussels,  219 

Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  65,  102,  266,  336 
Buckley,  E.  S.,  Ji.,  769-770 
Budgets  for  American  Red  Cros.s  Blood 
Donor  Service,  103 
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Bumios  Aires,  218 
Buffalo,  291 

Bulk  of  preservative  solutions,  228 
Bulletin,  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Sub¬ 
stitutes,  NRC,  79 
BUM  ED,  254 
Bukch,  L.  E.,  23 
Bureau  of  Budget,  775 

Bureau  of  Prisons,  tT.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  781 
Burma,  642 

Burnett,  Maj.  C.  II.,  424 
Burns; 

clinical  res<!mblance  of,  to  lower  nephron 
m^phrosis,  655 
dextran  in,  793 
fibrin  film  in,  368 
fibrinogen  film  in,  364 
fragility  curve  in,  657 
gelatin  in,  274,  377 
hiTOOconcentration  in,  30 
incidence  of,  77 
liquid  plasma  in,  270 
local  use  of  plasma  in,  590 
plasma  in,  35,  55,  266-267,  297,  462,  617, 
697 

replacement  therapy  by  femoral  vein  in, 
694 

replacement  therapy  in,  34 
serum  albumin  in,  338,  347,  354,  702 
serum  in,  336 
shock  in,  32,  374,  697 
thrombin  in,  364 
Bushby,  S.  R.  M.,  210,  229 
Business  firms,  recruitment  of  donors  in,  125 
Byproducts,  61,  76 

commercial  production  of,  71 
contracts  for,  84,  267 
equipment  for  processing  of,  84 
legal  problems  in  commercial  production 
of,  71 

license  for  production  of,  81 
of  plasma  fractionation,  342,  347 
storage  of,  82 

See  also  special  byproducts. 

C-47  planes  for  transportation,  in — 
ETOUSA,  533,  534-537,  .550 
MTOUSA,  418-420 

C-64  planes  for  transportation  on  Continent, 
535,  537 

Cabarrus  Hospital,  65 
Cadaveric  blood,  12,  23,  24 
investigation  of,  in  Korean  War,  785 


Cadres  for  transfusion  teams  in  SWPA,  606 
Cairo,  382,  391 
Calcium  content  of  blood: 
effect  of  citrate  on,  770 
effect  of  ion  <*xchange  resins  on,  770 
Calculated  risk  of  pUsma  infusions  in 
Korean  War,  781 
Calcutta,  642,  645 

Callender,  Brig.  Gen.  G.  R.,  49,  61,  64,  228, 
237,  382,  603 

Camouflage  of  (txpcndable  insulated  con¬ 
tainers,  214 
Canada,  159 
Canadian  Army,  85 

Canadian  National  Research  Council,  158, 
347,  379 

Cancellation  of  appointments  for  donations, 
120,  125 

Cancer,  transfusion  of  cadaveric  blood  in,  24 
Cannes,  573 

Cannon,  Lt.  Col.  W.  B.,  29,  49,  51,  73,  80, 
85,  334,  336,  338 

Canteens  in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  111, 
114,  148 
Cantwell,  1 
Capacity  of — 

commercial  processing  laboratories,  271 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  480-481,  482,  483, 
488,  500,  509 

refrigeration  for  D-day,  541-542 
Cap<;  Gloucester,  .591 

Capillary  bed,  red  blood  cell  counts  from,  30 
Capillary  leakage  of  colloid  solutions,  52 
Capillary  permeability  in  shock,  30,  36 
Carbon  dioxide  combining  power  of  blood  in 
shock,  39 

Carbon  dioxide  poisoning; 
autotransfusion  in,  23 
transfusion  in,  7 
Carbon  dioxide  snow,  277,  278 
Carbon  steel,  172 
Carbon  NELL,  Lt.  Col.  -A.  J.,  722 
Cardiac  embarrassment  during  transfusion, 
12 

Cardiac  failure: 
after  plasma  infusion,  570 
overloading  of  circulation  in,  318 
Cardiac  function  in  shock.  11 
Cardiac  output: 

decrease  of,  in  shock,  30,  32,  36 
relation  of,  to  degree  of  shock,  36 
Cardiac  tamponade  in  shock,  688 
Cardiorespiratory  embarrassment  in  shock, 
688 
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Cardiovascular  accidents  after  donations,  157 
Cardiovascular  disease  in  donors,  142 
Cardiovascular  response  to  wounding,  311-40 
C'argo  LST's,  blood  on,  in  Luzon  operation, 
621 

C'argo  space  for-  - 

airlift  from  United  Kingdom  to  Continent, 
532,  538-541 

airlift  from  ZI  to  ETOUSA,  538-539 
insulated  containers  for  Australian  airlift, 
581 

insulated  containers  for  Pacific  airlift,  610 
Carinola,  407 
Carlisle  Barracks,  54,  87 
Carpopedal  spasm  after  donations,  157 
Cakuel,  a.,  13 

C'arter,  C'ol.  B.  N.,  48,  67,  88,  249,  461,  462, 
464,  465,  492,  493,  551,  606,  694 
Case  fatality  rates— 

after  transfusion,  1,  2,  3,  5 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
in  severe  shock,  44 
Case  histories  on — 

concealed  hemorrhage  in  scrum  albumin 
administration,  339 
effects  of  plasma  infusion,  35 
fatal  plasma  reactions,  671-672 
fatality  after  transfusion  with  group  (> 
blood,  424 

hemostasis  with  fibrin  foam,  355-367 
intravascular  hemolysis  of  recipient’s  cells, 
656 

lead  encephalitis,  368 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  658 
plasma  infusions,  637 

reaction  to  group  ()  blood  by  group  A 
recipient,  424 

sertim  albumin  in  burns,  338 
serum  albumin  in  shock,  337 
serum  hepatitis,  direct  human  transfer  of, 
678-679 

s<-rum  sickness  after  bovine  albumin 
therapy,  330,  332,  333 
transfusion  b<*fore  surgery  for  multiple 
wounds,  569 

unwise  use*  of  blood  in  blast  injuries,  21 
Cas»!rta,  453 

Cash  allotment  to  Office'  of  Civilian  Defense 
for  emergencies,  91 
Cassino,  39 

Cassino  campaign,  38,  40,  405,  418 
delivery  of  blood  in,  417-418 
Castei.lanos,  a.,  312 
Castle,  W.  B.,  663 


Casts — 

in  lower  nephron  neithrosis,  659 
in  phisma  reactions,  671 
('asualties: 

(stitnates  of — 

in  Okinawa  operation,  624 
in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  638 
selection  of,  for  surge'ry,  683-684 
Catalog  listing  (s)  of — 
components  of  improved  transfusion  set, 
193 

plasma  package,  166 
sodium  chloride,  234 

Cathode-ray  irradiation  of  infected  pooled 
plasma,  780 

CATOR  (Combined  Air  Transport  Command 
Operations  Room),  533,  540,  541 
Causes  of — 

allergic  reactions,  650-651 
death  in  battle  casualties,  38 
pyrogenic  reactions,  652-653 
reactions,  649-650 
(’BL  See  China-Burma-India. 

Cell  swelling  during  storage,  222 
Cellophane  tubing,  171,  463 
(’cllular  fragility  of  preserved  blood,  222 
Cellular  potassium  in  a  pn'served  blood,  229 
Cellulose  tubing,  I7l 

Central  Blood  Transfusion  Institute  of 
Moscow,  21,  24 

Central  control,  advantages  of,  51 1 
Central  distributing  facility — 
for  Luzon  operation,  620-621 
on  Guam,  600,  602,  607,  620-621 
Central  laboratory,  recommendation  for,  in 
MTOUSA,  398 
Central  nervous  system: 

effect  of  diffuse  intraeapillary  agglutina¬ 
tion  on,  664 

iiijiiric's  of,  as  ca.se  of  failure  of  resuscita¬ 
tion,  44 

Central  nervous  system: 

limited  transfusion  in  woumis  of,  21 
shock  in  wounds  of,  32 
Central  Pacific  Area,  591,  .5!I4 
Centrifugation  technique  of — 
blood  grouping,  240,  243-244 
hematocrit  determination,  254 
mass  blood  grouping,  238 
plasma  production,  13,  293,  299 
Centrifuge  technique,  259 
Centrifuged  plasma,  hemoglobin  of,  after 
transportation,  220-221 
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Centrifuges,  shortages  of,  293,  294,  342 
for  Pacific  airlift,  603 
for  serum  albumin  program,  343 
in  CBI,  642 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  after  donations,  157 
Changeover  to — 

ACD  solution  on  ETOl'SA  airlift,  214-215 
expendable  insulated  containers  on 
ETOUSA  airlift,  214-215 
large  plasma  package,  89-91 
Channel,  549 

Channel  Base  Section,  ETOl’SA,  524-525 

Channel  ports,  514 

Chapin,  M.  A.,  221,  260 

Chaplains,  aid  from,  in  securing  donors,  396 

Chapter  directors,  ARC,  106,  108-109 

Charts  for  coppi-r  sulfate  test,  254-255 

Chasnoff,  Lt.  Col.  J.,  513 

Chef  du  Pont,  520 

Chelsea,  740 

Chemical  adsorption,  277 
Ciiemical  Division,  Army  Aledical  School, 
237,  296 

Chemical  peritonitis,  705 
Chemical  purity  of  serum  albumin,  345 
Chemical  similarity  of  human  and  bovine 
albumin,  326 
Chest : 

autotransfusion  in  wounds  of,  23 
limited  transfusion  in  wounds  of,  21 
wounds  of,  39,  43-44,  635,  688,  705-706, 
710 

Chicago,  119,  206,  292,  310,  600,  638,  719 
Chief  Consultant  in  Medicine,  ETOUSA, 
479 

Chief  Consultant  in  Surgery,  ETOUSA,  479, 
496 

Chief,  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office 
of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  496 
Chief  of  Ordnana*,  515 
Chief  of  Staff,  ETOUSA,  532 
Chief  of  transfusion  service  in  Zi,  464 
Chief,  Operations  Division,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  479 
Chief,  Plans  and  Operations,  Office  of  Sur- 
g«‘on.  First  U.S.  Army,  553 
Chief,  Professional  Services  Division,  Office 
of  Chief  Surgeon,  PiTOUSA,  471-472, 
547 

(ihief.  Supply  Division,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  494-495,  548 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOl’SA,  511 

See  also  Hawlky,  Brig.  Gen.  P.  R. 

Chief  Surgi'on,  USAFFE,  755 


Chief  Surgeon,  USAFPAC,  629 
Chief  Surgical  Consultant,  OTSG,  64,  464 
See  also  Rankin,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  VV. 

Chief,  Transportation  Corps,  ETOUSA,  531 
Children’s  Hospital,  Boston,  248 
Children’s  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  226 
ChiUed  blood,  636,  694 
for  exsanguinated  casualties,  555-556 
Chills: 

after  early  use  of  sodium  citrate,  651 
after  transfusion,  with — 
citrated  blood,  219 
group  O  blood,  424 
preserved  blood,  22 
differential  diagnosis  of,  649 
due  to  Rh  incompatibility,  249 
Ciiina,  national  blood  program  in,  642 
China-Burma-India  theater,  387,  642-646 
complaints  about  intravenous  solutions 
from,  385-387 
Chinatown,  642 
Chinese : 

provision  of  blood  and  plasma  for,  in  CBI, 
645-646 

Rh  factor  in,  246 

Chloride  levels  of  blood  in  shock,  38 
Chronic  wound  infection,  7 
Chronology — 
of  pyrogenic  reactions,  653 
of  shock,  31-32 
Chrysler  Corp.,  206 
Chrysler  refrigerator,  206,  208 
Church  Co.,  204,  206 

Church  containers,  204-205,  206,  299,  603, 
744 

Church,  Maj.  E.,  204,  205 
Chur'-hes,  cooperation  of,  in  recruitment  of 
donors,  118 

Churchill,  Col.  E.  D.,  37,  55,  57,  391-392, 
:i./4,  395,  425,  443,  462-463,  485,  683, 
684,  692,  697 
Chute,  Maj.  A.  L.,  382 
Cincinnati,  226,  291 
Circular — 

No.  73,  Department  of  the  Army,  20  Aug. 
1953—126 

Circular  letters,  72,  604 

No.  3,  Office  of  Surgeon,  II  Corps, 
NATOUSA,  7  Aug.  1943-422-423 
No.  22,  Office  of  Surgeon  General,  22  Feb. 
1943—91 

No.  27,  Office  of  Surgeon,  NATOUSA,  20 
Aug.  194.3—423 
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No.  38,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon,  CSAFPAC, 
20  Aug.  1945—629 

No.  51,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA, 
5  Apr.  1943—472,  530 
No.  53,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA, 
19  June  1945 — 680 

No.  88,  Office  of  Surgeon  General,  4  Sept. 
1941—234 

No.  108,  Office  of  Surgeon  General,  27 
May  1943-46-48,  72,  180,  192,  193, 
194,  463-464,  465,  466 
No.  112,  Office  of  Surgeon  General,  26 
Nov.  1941—234 
Circulating  blood  volume : 
bovine  albumin  in  elevation  of,  326 
delay  in  restoration  of,  683 
determination  of,  42-44 
effect,  of — 

aging  blood  on,  555 
crystalloid  solutions  on,  371 
gelatin  on,  377 
plasma  on,  462 

further  loss  of,  in  untreated  shock,  40 
in  air  raid  casualties,  266-267 
in  hematopneic  shock,  56 
loss  of,  as  cause  of  shock,  29,  30,  32,  33, 
36,  37,  54 

quantitative  relation  of  loss  of,  to  blood 
pressure,  43-44 

reduction  of,  in  shock,  336,  665-666,  684 
Circulation : 

bovine  albumin  in  reduction  of,  326 
concentrated  plasma  in  embarrassment  of, 
50 

delay  in  restoration  of,  683 
determination  of,  42-44,  255 
discovery  of,  1 
effect  of — 

aging  blood  on,  555 
crystalloid  solutions  on,  371 
gelatin  on,  377 

in  air  raid  casualties,  266-267 
maintenance  (restoration)  of,  by  plasma, 
21,  462 

overloading  of,  by  transfusion,  12,  198 
reduction  of,  in  shock,  336,  665-666,  684 
Circulatory  collapse  in — 
infections,  32 
intrat  horacic  injury,  32 
peritonitis,  32 

reactions  from  contaminated  blood,  665 
Cirrhosis  of  liver: 
globin  in,  783 
serum  albumin  in,  354 


Citrate  transfusion  technique  in  Spanish 
Civil  War,  11 
Citrated  blood: 
clotting  of,  553-554 
dating  period  of,  219 
empirical  use  of,  in  shock,  31 
first  use  of,  208 
in  World  War  1—9 

Citrated  blood  technique  in  British  blood 
program,  17 

Citrated  cadaveric  blood,  24 
Citrated  plasma,  166,  265,  266 
Citric  acid  as  diluent  for  dried  plasma,  76, 
286-287 

Citrus  fruit,  yield  of  pectin  from,  378 
Civic  meetings,  recruitment  of  donors  at,  125 
Civilian  blood  banks,  cooperation  of  ARC 
with,  in  Korean  War,  738 
Civilian  blood  program  in  Germany,  22 
Civilian  catastrophes,  provision  for,  91,  102, 
271 

Civilian  committees,  studies  by,  in  post- 
World-War  11  period,  715-717 
Civilian  defense  in  Korean  War,  714,  718 
Civilian  distribution  of  excess  blood  in 
Luzon  operation,  622 
Civilian  donations — 
at  Marseilles  bleeding  center,  453 
in  ETOUSA,  462 
in  Japan  in  Korean  War,  729 
Civilian  experience  with  shock,  29 
Civilian  hospitals: 

blood  supply  to,  by  ARC,  713 
care  of  military  personnel  in,  129 
posttransfusion  cleaning  routine  in,  652 
Civilian  needs  in  Great  Britain,  15,  16 
Civilian  physicians,  employment  of,  in  bleed¬ 
ing  centers,  109-110 

Civilian  population,  release  of  globulin  to,  85 
Civilian  possibilities  for  bovine  albumin,  326 
C'ivilian  practice,  intravenous  therapy  in,  1 7 
Civilian  requests  for  byproducts,  84 
Civilian  requirements  in  Korean  War,  73.5 
Civilian  share  of  gamma  globulin  in  Korean 
War,  783-784 

Civilian  sources  of  blood,  101 
Civilian  transfusion  equipment,  177 
Civilian  use  of — 
byproducts,  84 
gum  acacia,  384 
red  blood  cell  residua,  312-319 
surplus  plasma,  310-311,  772 
transfusion,  48 
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Clauke,  H..  351 
Classification  of  shock,  31),  689 
Classification  station  in  Spanish  Civil  War, 
11 

Cleaning  of — 

donor  sets  in  MTOUSA,  432,  434,  436 
improvised  transfusion  equipment,  180, 
186,  463 

recipient  sets  in  MTOUSA,  440,  444 
transfusion  equipment,  196,  219 
in  field,  179,  190 

in  hospital  blood  banks  in  ETtlUSA,  474 
Clearing  companies : 

blood  for,  in  Luzon  operation,  621 
blood  for,  in  SWPA,  634 
donations  from,  393,  569 
field  transfusion  units  for,  544 
plasma  reactions  in,  in  SWPA,  673 
Clearing  stations; 

field  hospitals  adjacent  to,  684 
7th  Division,  558 
transfusions  in,  406 

use  of  expendable  insulated  containers  in, 
214 

Cleveland,  292 
Climate,  effect  of — 
on  cellulose  tubing,  171 
on  plasma  package,  172 
on  reconstitution  of  plasma,  170 
Climatic  conditions  during  airlift  to 
ETOUSA,  213 
Cliiiical  considerations — 
in  ETOUSA,  497,  553-556 
in  SWPA,  633-636 

Jlinical  course  in  incompatibility  reactions, 
654 

Clinical  effects  of  hemolysis  of  recipient  cells, 
656,  806 

Clinical  experience  with  crystalloid  solutions 
in  World  Wi  '  I — 371 
Clin. cal  picture  in — 

lower  nephron  nephrosis,  666,  667 
plasma  reactions,  670-672 
pyrogenic  reactions,  653 
reactions,  due  to — 

contaminated  blood,  665 
incompatibility,  653-654 
Rh  incompatibility,  24C,  249 
Clinical  studies — 

on  dextran,  790,  791-794 
on  dried  plasma,  101-102 
Clinical  testing  of — 

bovine  albumin,  327,  328-332,  334-335 


commercial  plasma,  297 
fibrin  film,  368 
fibrin  foam,  365-367 
fraction  II — 363 
gelatin,  375,  376 
pectin,  379 

serum  albumin,  337-339,  345,  354-355 
serum  albumin,  criteria  of,  339 
thrombin,  364 
See  also  Testing. 

Clinical  use  of  liquid  plasma,  96 
Clinical  value  of  gum  acacia,  384 
Clipper  planes,  14 

Closed  collection  system,  15,  178,  180,  217, 
266,  273,  274,  462,  468,  469 
in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  148-152 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  13 
in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  502 
in  ETOUSA  hospitals,  463 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11 
on  LST  464—595 

preparation  of  frozen  plasma  in,  273 
violation  of.  307 

Closing  of  .\RC  blood  donor  centers,  1 1 1,  310 
Clostridial  myositis,  24,  62,  140,  384,  546 
as  cause  of  shock,  38,  39,  688 
plasma  in,  697 
Cloth  filters,  169-170 
Clotting: 

after  use  of  gum  acacia,  384 
during  bleeding,  9,  435 
during  transfusion,  4,  189,  193,  553-554 
in  Korean  War,  747 
los.ses  from.  110 
in  MTOUSA,  438 
in  Okinawa  operation,  627 
of  plasma,  285,  309-310 
prevention  of,  726,  770 
Clotting  time,  effect  of  oxidized  cotton  on, 
380 

CO»-eooled  “pigs,”  279 
Coagulating  properties  of  thrombin,  363 
Coagidating  time: 
after  pectin  injections,  377 
shortening  of,  from  use  of  sodium  citratt>. 

218 

('oATEs,  Col.  J.  B.,  Jr.,  475 
Cocktail  transfusions,  428-429 
Cocoanut  Grove  disaster,  29,  249,  697 
CoGA,  A.,  1 

COGGESHALI,,  L.  R.,  143 
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Cohn,  E.  J.,  71,  74,  81,  S2,  S3,  S4,  221,  237, 
240,  241,  261,  271,  2S5,  325,  326,  327, 

328,  331,  332,  333,  334,  336,  337,  340, 

341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  347,  348,  341), 

350,  352,  353,  354,  351),  363,  365,  374, 

375,  378,  379,  380,  714,  725,  726,  760, 
770 

C'oHEN,  J.  H.,  374 
Colby,  Col.  E.  G.,  607 
Cold  isoagglutiniiis  after  transfusions  with 
low-titer  O  blood,  806 
Collapsed  veins,  transfixing,  436 
Collected  cases — 
in  World  War  1—5 
of  autotransfusion,  23 
of  early  transfusions,  2 
with  cadaveric  blood,  24 
Collecting  bottles; 
for  ACD  solution,  225,  227,  228 
for  Alsever’s  solution,  228 
for  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  Soviet  Union,  22 
siliconizing  of,  726 

Collecting  section  of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
501-502 

Collecting  stations,  transfusions  in,  in 
MTOUSA,  406 
Collecting  teams — 
in  ETOUSA,  463,  466 
in  Korean  War,  714 
Collecting  techniques — 
in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  104,  148-152 
in  MTOUSA,  426-428 
Collecting  tubules  in  incompatibility  reac¬ 
tions,  654,  655 

Collecting  units  in  general  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  465 

Colloid  solutions,  properties  of,  52 
Colmar  Pocket,  450 

Color  of  expendable  insulated  containers, 
214 

Colorado  State  Penitentiary,  259 
Colostomy,  plasma  after  closure  of,  705 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  74,  258,  380 
Columbus,  158,  160,  291 
Combat  casualties: 
donations  from,  in  MTOUSA,  422 
evolution  of  use  of  blood  for,  47-59 
ratio  of  transfusion  sets  to,  in  ETOUSA, 
544-545 
Combat  troops; 

approval  of  ble(>ding  of,  in  ETOUS.V,  527 


donations  from; 

in  ETOUSA,  524,  529 
in  Korean  War,  718 
ill  MTOUSA,  396.  422 
in  SWPA,  595 

Combined  Air  Transport  Operations  Room 
(CATOR),  533,  540,  541 
Combined  landing  operations,  serum  albu¬ 
min  in,  347 

Command  channels,  logistics  of  transpor¬ 
tation  of  blood  in,  531-532 
Commandant,  Army  Medical  School,  61 
Commander,  Service  Force,  Pacific  (Com- 
ServPac),  623 

Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  511 
Commanding  General — - 
ADSEC,  550 

Army  Air  Force,  ETOUSA,  531 
Army  Service  Forces,  465 
ETOUSA,  479,  485,  496,  524-525,  531 
First  U.S.  Army,  533,  543,  545 
1st  Army  Group,  479,  533 
Ninth  Air  Force,  532,  533,  550 
POA,  640 

Third  U.S.  Army,  533 
U.S.  Strategic  Air  Force,  533 
Commanding  officer,  1st  Medical  I.,abora- 
tory,  511 
Commandos,  447 

Commercial  blood  banks  before  Korean  War, 
719 

Commercial  proce.ssing  laboratories,  71,  104, 
108,  114 

achievement  of,  275 
contamination  at,  308 
inspections  of,  298-299 
location  of,  120 

losses  of  blood  in,  83 
records  of,  297 

role  of,  in  plasma  program,  267 
supervision  of  production  of  grouping 
sera  in,  241 

Commercial  procurement  of  intravenous 
fluids,  71,  382-383,  388 
Commercial  production  of — 

A  and  B  substances,  260 
blood  substitutes,  373 
byproducts,  71 
dextran,  794-795 

equipment  before  Korean  War,  719 
for  plasma  program,  293-295 
fat  emulsions,  796 
fibrin  foam,  365 
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Commercial  production  of — Continued 
fraction  II — 362 
gelatin,  373,  374,  375,  376 
Periston,  788-789 

plasma,  101,  269,  280-282,  289-293 
before  Korean  War,  719 
in  Korean  War,  734 
plastic  apparatus,  759 
serum  albumin,  71,  290,  341-347 
contracts  for,  341-344 
specifications  for,  348 
testing  of,  344-347 

Commercial  provision  of  plasma  for  Free 
French,  94 

Commercial  refrigeration  for  plasma,  273 
Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  793,  794,  795 
Commercial  transfusion  equipment,  437,  464 
in  ZI  hospitals,  177 

Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Executive 
Branch  of  Government,  715 
Committee  (s)  appointed  to  study  health 
and  medical  matters  after  World  War 
11—715-717 
Comm  it  tee  (s)  on — 

Blood  and  Blood  Derivatives — 

ARC,  727 

NRC,  723,  724,  725,  726,  758,  766,  767, 
769,  783,  790 

Blood  and  Related  Problems,  NRC,  769, 
781,  785,  787,  790 

Medical  and  Hospital  Services  of  Armed 
Forces,  715 

Medical  Research,  OSRD,  84,  229,  230, 
329,  333,  326,  334,  354,  362,  365 
National  Research  Council,  73-75 
Shock,  NRC,  724,  786 
Surgery,  NRC,  30,  51,  714,  802 
Surgical  Shock  and  Allied  Conditions, 
NRC,  371 

Transfusion  Equipment,  NRC,  171,  184 
Transfusions,  NRC,  33,  41,  47,  49,  51, 
53,  61,  73,  74,  101,  102,  103,  220,  267, 
269,  325,  336,  337,  371,  468,  706 
See  also  Conferences,  Subcommittees, 
Professional  meetings,  etc. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  341 
Communications  between  Continental  Blood 
Bank  and  advance  detachments,  517 
Community  collections,  92 
Comparative  tests  of  ACD  and  Alsever’s 
solutions,  226-227 

Compatible  blood,  hemolytic  reactions  after 
use  of.  245-246 


Compatible  donor  cells,  intravascular  hemol¬ 
ysis  of,  653 

Compatibility : 
criteria  of,  4 

difficulties  in  paraplegics,  695 
tests,  4 

Compensation  for  accidents  in  ETOUSA,  530 

Complaints  concerning  intravenous  solu¬ 
tions,  384-388 

Complement,  270,  273,  286,  287 
absence  of,  in  serum  albumin,  702 
components  of,  359 
in  serum,  336 

Complications  of  (reactions  to) — 
plasma,  668-680 
transfusion,  649-668 
jSee  also  Reactions,  Special  reactions. 

Components  of — 

Ebert-Emerson  transfusion  set,  36-39 
expendable  donor  set,  196 
exjjendable  recipient  sets,  196 
field  transfusion  unit,  186-189 
improvised  transfusion  set,  193 
original  plasma  package,  163,  165 
pectin,  378 
plasma,  270,  273,  336 
plasma  fractions,  359-360 
loss  of,  286 

plasma  package,  166-168,  169-172,  702 
serum  albumin  package,  198 

Composition  of — 

ACD  solution,  227-228,  229 
Alsever’s  solution,  222,  228 
Armed  Services  Blood  and  Blood  Deriva¬ 
tives  Group,  722 
blood  substitutes,  372 
dextran,  790-791 
gelatin,  376 

modified  DeGowin  et  al.  solution,  222 
modified  Rous-Turner  solution,  219 
shock  teams  on  Okinawa,  626 
6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Prov.), 
445-446 

“slough  preservative,”  221 

Compound  fractures  of  femur,  392,  444,  698 

Concealed  hemorrhage  in  serum  albumin 
therapy,  339,  702 

Concentrated  plasma,  50,  173,  270,  275,  276, 
698 

Concentration  of  antibodies  in  fraction  II — 
362 

Concept  (s)  of — 

blood  as  perishable  fluid,  16 
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blood  replacement  in  Spanish  Civil  War, 
12 

hemorrhage  as  cause  of  shock,  265,  706 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  666 
need  for  whole  blood  in  Pacific,  582 
plasma,  392,  706 
in  Pacific,  584 

professional  handling  of  blood,  752-754 
replacement  therapy  after  World  W’ar  I — 
31 

replacement  therapy  as  specialized  branch 
of  medicine,  76-79,  469 
resuscitation,  683 

shock,  29-33,  37-38,  41-42,  684-686 
at  outbreak  of  World  War  11—30-33 
evolution  of,  37-38 
in  World  War  1—7,  8-9,  31-32,  51 
therapy,  development  of,  in  MTOUSA, 
4^49 

transfusion,  29 

as  basic  component  of  shock  therapy, 
47-49 

in  forward  areas,  48-49 
reactions,  657-658 
reactions,  errors  in,  657-659 
value  of  plasma,  48,  310,  482 
whole  blood  for  combat  casualties,  evolu¬ 
tion  of,  47-54 
in  Pacific,  586 

replacement  in  MTOUSA,  54-57 
Conference(s)  on — 

Albumin,  NRC,  338,  339,  340,  342,  345, 
352 

Albumin  and  Byproducts,  NRC,  340,  342, 
354,  381 

Albumin  Testing,  NRC,  198,  331,  332,  343 
Blood  Donor  Program,  118-119 
Blood  Grouping,  NRC,  53,  82,  237,  238, 
242,  248,  249,  464 

Blood  Group-Specific  Substances  A  &  B, 
NRC,  260 

Blood  Preservation,  NRC,  110,  210,  213, 
226 

Blood  Preservation  and  Red  Cell  Suspen¬ 
sion,  NRC,  229,  248-249 
Blood  Procurement,  NRC,  109 
Bovine  Albumin,  NRC,  330 
Derivatives  of  Plasma  Fractionation, 
NRC,  776,  781 

Differential  Agglutination  of  Erythro¬ 
cytes,  NRC,  769 

Epidemiology  of  Poliomyelitis,  784 
Fat  Emulsions  for  Intravenous  Adminis¬ 
tration,  NRC,  795 


Pectin,  NRC,  377 
Plasma  Fractionation,  NRC,  361 
Preparation  of  Normal  Human  Plasma, 
NRC,  343 

Preparation  of  Normal  Human  Serum 
Albumin,  NRC,  198 
Preserved  Blood,  NRC,  221,  229 
Radioactive  Dextran,  NRC,  792-793 
Resuspended  Red  Blood  Cells,  NRC.  260 
Revision  of  Army  Manual  on  Blood 
Grouping,  NRC,  252 
Shock,  NRC,  258 
Transfusion  Equipment,  NRC,  53 
Transfusion  Equipment  and  Procedure, 
NRC,  171,  221,  237 
Uses  of  Gamma  Globulin,  NRC,  783 
Congenital  anomalies,  368 
Conglutination  of  red  blood  cells  caused  by 
gelatin,  374,  375 
Congress,  716 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  125 
Conservation  of — 
critical  materials,  175 
shipping  space,  185 
Construction  of — 

Army  insulated  shipping  containers,  214 
Bailey  insulated  shipping  containers,  760- 
761 

ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  498-499 
Hollinger  insulated  shipping  containers, 
762-763 

insulated  shipping  containers  in  MTOUSA, 
417 

Navy  insulated  shipping  containers,  213- 
214,  609-610 

Consultant  (s)  in  medicine — 

Office  of  Surgeon  General,  680 
Third  U.S.  Army,  509 

Consultant (s)  in  resuscitation,  W'hole  Blood 
and  Shock  for  Okinawa  operation,  603, 
604 

Consultant (s)  in  surgery  in — 

ETOUSA,  469-470 
Fifth  U.S.  Army,  391-392,  690 
First  U.S.  Army,  486,  553 
MTOUSA,  37,  398,  463 
Sixth  U.S.  Army,  619,  633 
SWPA,  639 
Tenth  U.S.  .\rmy,  624 
Consultant  in  Transfusion  and  Shock, 
ETOUSA,  473 

Contaminated  blood,  304-305,  503,  .552, 

.581-582,  638,  659,  720 
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Contaminated  blood — Continued 
accounting  for,  302 
reactions  from,  665 

Contaminated  distilled  water,  651,  673 
as  cause  of  pyrogenic  reactions,  652 
in  MTOUSA,  434 

Contaminated  liquid  plasma,  96 

Contaminated  plasma,  303,  304-305 
reactions  to,  668,  671,  673-674 
serum  albumin  from,  88,  302,  306,  345-346, 
347 

thrombin  from,  365 
trial  runs  with,  343,  344 

Contamination : 

as  cause  of  reactions,  650 
at  commercial  processing  laboratories,  299, 
308 

avoidance  of,  in  closed  collection  system, 
266 

dviriiig  bleeding,  300-301 
during  filtration  of  serum  albumin,  353 
in  Korean  War,  743 
in  SWPA,  607 
losses  from,  304,  306-308 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  MTOUSA,  442 
of  blood  overseas,  462 
of  blood  substitutes,  373 
of  cadaveric  blood,  785 
of  donations,  145,  217 
of  frozen  plasma,  273 
of  intravenous  solutions,  386-387 
of  liquid  plasma,  270,  274,  306-308 
of  peritoneal  cavity  as  cause  of  shock,  39, 
40 

of  placental  blood,  25 
of  pleural  cavity  as  cause  of  shock,  39 
of  pooled  plasma,  288 
of  red  blood  cell  residua,  313,  315 
of  serum  albumin,  350 
risk  of,  with  open  collection  system,  180, 
193 

Content  of  instructional  courses  in  British 
blood  program,  17 

Continent,  57,  195,  209,  459,  478,  480,  481, 
482,  486,  487,  488,  495^-496,  498,  510, 

512,  513,  514,  515,  516,  518,  520,  522, 

523,  530,  531,  532,  533,  534,  535,  536, 

541,  546,  547,  549,  557,  559,  560,  561, 

573 

See  also  European  theater. 

Continental  Air  Defense  Command 
(CONAD),  452 


Continental  Blood  Bank,  212,  215,  247,  452, 
495,  515-517,  522,  523,  543,  547,  553, 
567,  665 

administrative  considerations  of,  516-517, 
549 

advance  detachments  of,  445,  518-522 

authorization  for,  513 

deliveries  to,  from  ZI,  495-496,  510,  536 

detachments  of,  516-517,  549-550 

equipment  of,  516 

operations  of,  516-522 

permanent  location  of,  516 

personnel  of,  516-517 

transportation  for,  516 

See  also  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank. 

Contracts  for — 
byproducts,  84,  267 

dried  plasma,  172,  267,  289-293,  301,  304, 
310 

fibrin  foam,  365 
immune  globulin,  363 
large  plasma  package,  173-175 
serum  albumin,  267,  341-344 
Contraindications  to  fluid  administration,  96 
Control — 

of  blood  program  before*  Korean  War, 
719-720 

of  hemorrhage,  12,  34,  56 
Controlled  heating  of  pooled  infected  plasma, 
779-780 

Controversy  ove^r  acceptance  of  field  trans¬ 
fusion  unit,  192-195 
Contusions  afte^r  donations,  157 
Convahescent  serum,  276 
Convalescents  as  donors  in  World  War  I — 9 
Conversion — 

of  contaminated  plasma  into  serum  al¬ 
bumin,  88,  128,  302,  306,  345-346,  347 
of  trucks  for  refrigeration  i  ETOUSA, 
541-543 

Convulsions  after  donations,  142,  157 
Cook  County  Hospital,  379 
Cooksey,  W.  B.,  314 
Cooper  Committee,  715,  716 
Cooper,  C.  P.,  715 
Cooperating  chapters,  ARC,  113,  118 
Coordination  of — 

blood  agencies  in  National  Blood  Program, 
735 

DOD  with  other  agencies  before  Korean 
War,  719-720 

Travis  AFB  with  other  agencies,  740 
Coordinator,  Army  Whole  Blood  Procuri?- 
ment  Service,  696 
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CoHE,  O.,  33 

CopjKT  sulfate  t«!st,  34,  43,  151>,  160, 

252-258,  430,  626 

Thalhimer  morliHcatioii  of,  257-258 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  317 
Corn  syrup,  rcisuspension  of  red  blood  cells 
in,  317,  319,  494 

CouNELL,  Col.  V.  11.,  400,  401,  402,  413, 
418,  445,  446,  448 

(Coronary  occlusion  after  donations,  157 
Corps: 

11—55,  392,  394,  422,  438 
III  Amphibious,  622,  623,  628 
VII— 243,  520,  574 
Mil— 520 
XVIII— .521 
XXI  \— 623 

Corps  of  EngiiK.Hjrs,  463,  516 
C'orps  troops,  donations  from,  in  MTOUSA, 
398 

Corsica,  448 
Cost(s)  of — 

ARC  Blood  Donor  S<!rvict!,  136-137 
Baxter  bottles,  195 
insulat<‘d  shipping  containers,  765 
plasma  in  Korean  War,  782 
plastic  equipment,  749 
processing  byproducts,  83 
processing  laboratory,  Travis  AFB,  741 
reprocessing  blood  d<‘rivativ<r8,  718 
scrum  albumin  in  Kor<?an  War,  782 
transfusion  equipimuit  for  fitild  U8(!,  179 
Cotimtin  Peninsula,  518 
Cough  in  donors,  142 
CouLsoN,  ,Maj.  F.  II.,  514 
Courier  service;  in — 

airlift  in  MTOUSA,  419-420 
ETOUSA,  511 
Korean  War,  752 
Luzon  operation,  621 
MTOU.SA,  419-420,  445,  448,  449 
Pacific,  591 

south(;rn  France,  448-449 
SWPA,  605 

transatlantic  airlift,  552 
Courtil  Airstrip,  .520,  541 
CuisLEU,  Col.  J.  A.,  486,  509,  553 
Courtland  Laboratories,  774 
Crash  ambulances,  dried  plasma  for,  176 
Crews  of  planes,  rejection  of,  as  donors,  140 
Criteria  for — 

acceptance  of  syphilitic  donors,  262 

blooet  substitute's,  372-373 

bovine;  albumin  fe)r  military  use-,  329  330 


clinical  t(;sting — 

of  bovine  albumin,  327 
of  se;rum  albumin,  339 
compatibility,  4 
donors — 

in  MTOrSA,  422-423 
of  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
to  ARC  program,  139-144,  261 
dri<;<l  plasma,  279  -280 
<;quipnM;nt  for  military  use,  77-78 
facilitie'S  for  ARC  blood  donor  cente-rs, 
113-114 

ge;Iatin  for  military  use;,  274,  276-277 
grouping  se-ra,  238-23!> 
handling  of  blood,  574-575 
in  SWPA,  582-583 

hemodynamic  state;  in  shock,  (>84-685 
human  s(>rum  albumin,  76 
pectin,  378 

plastic  e;quipment,  758 
pre;8e;rvation  of  blood,  re;visio!i  of,  770 
preservative  solutions,  217,  221,  222,  229 
pioce;8sing  plasma,  95 
quantitative;  blood  replace*me;nt,  559 
r(;d  blood  ce;ll  re;suspension,  143 
size  of  transfusion  in  ETOrs.\,  559 
t<«t  for  hematocrit  determination,  2.53 
titration  te;chniqU(‘S,  428 
transfusion  eeiuipme;nt  for  field  use, 
178-179,  186 

use;  of  r(;d  blood  ce;lls  in  Korean  War,  785 
Critical  mate;rials,  77,  173,  186 
in  plasma  package*,  175 
in  plasma  program,  177 
in  se>rum  albumin  package,  343 
in  transfusie)!!  .se;ts,  437 
prioritie's  of,  206 
Criticism(s) — 

of  ex|X‘nelable  transfusion  e‘e|uipment,  196- 
198 

of  fiedel  transfusion  unit,  192-195 
Crititjue — 

of  Okinawa  operation,  627-628 
of  SOP  for  OjMTation  OLYMPIC^  641-642 
(Jroix  de  Guerre,  .521 
Ckosby,  Lt.  Col.  W.  H.,  803 
Cro.ssmatching,  53,  .54,  97,  191,  235,  2.39, 
244,  245,  394,  428,  433,  442,  6.50,  656, 
719-720 

afte-r  multiple  transfusions,  805 
lK;for<;  use  of  oehl  blooels,  567 
equipment  for,  464 
errors  in,  425 
in  fiedel,  194 
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Crossmatching — Conti  n  ued 
in  Korean  War,  743,  744,  748 
in  resuscitation,  689,  690 
in  SWPA,  598 
of  plasma,  258,  266,  269 
of  pooled  plasma,  266 
techniques  of,  693-694 
Crushing  injuries,  655,  664,  665 
autotransfusion  in,  23 
gelatin  in,  377 
hemoconcentration  in,  30 
in  air  raids  on  London,  666 
plasnaa  in,  35,  55,  267,  696 
uremia  in,  65-67 
Cryochem  process,  278 
Crystalline  bovine  albumin,  327,  328,  330, 
331,  332 

Crystalline  serum  albumin,  337 
Crystallization  technique  of  plasma  frac- 
t  mation,  348 

Crystalloid  content  of  Alsever’s  solution,  224 
Crystalloid  solutions: 
equipment  for  administration  of,  185 
field  studies  of,  80 

preparation  of,  in  British  base  transfusion 
units,  17 

training  .n  preparation  of,  17 
use  of,  in  France  1940 — 20 
Culbertson,  Maj.  J.  W.,  437 
Cultural  spot  checks  in  ETOUSA,  665 
Cummings  Committee,  737,  775 
Cutler,  Brig.  Gen.  E.  C.,  52,  192,  194,  209, 
469-470,  472,  473,  475,  476,  477,  478, 
479,  480,  484,  485,  486,  487,  488,  493, 
494,  496,  501,  524,  527,  528,  529,  530, 
533,  555,  557,  683 

Cutter  Laboratories,  173,  252,  289,  292,  345, 
378,  379,  719,  747,  772,  774,  794 
Cyanosis  after  donations,  157 
Cyclotherm,  453 

D-day — 

in  ETOUSA,  141,  195,  208,  226,  460,  466, 
468,  474,  475,  479,  480,  484,  487,  488, 
509,  510,  524,  526,  533,  537,  538,  542, 
543,  544,  549,  561,  702 
effect  of,  on  donations,  136 
in  southern  France,  447,  448 
on  Lingayen  Gulf,  620 
on  Luzon,  634 

Daily  report  of  requirements  in — 
m'tOUSA,  420 
southern  France,  449 
Dallas,  292,  345,  355,  719 


Damage  claims  after  red  blood  cell  trans¬ 
fusion,  82 

Damage  to  red  blood  cells  by  gravity  collec¬ 
tion  technique,  15 

Dangerous  universal  donors,  804,  806 
Dart,  Col.  R.  0.,  583,  584  ,  629 
Data  of  blood  program,  records  of,  70 
Dating  period  for — 

airlifted  blood  in  Korean  War,  744-745 
autotransfused  blood,  23,  706 
blood,  47,  50,  180,  421,  638,  718,  726,  742 
airlifted  to  ETOUSA,  209,  212,  489,  490 
collected  by  open  system,  462 
expiration  of,  421 

for  invasion  of  southern  France,  447 
for  Luzon  operation,  621 
for  Okinawa  operation,  623,  624,  627, 
639 

for  Operation  OLYMPIC,  641 
from  Australian  blood  bank,  581,  587 
from  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  476,  481, 
483,  496,  548-549 
from  Manila  blood  bank,  629 
in  ACD  solution,  226 
in  Alsever’s  solution,  224-225,  228 
in  CBI,  642 

in  DeGowin’s  solution,  222 
in  Denstedt’s  solution,  463 
in  Korean  War,  754-755,  803 
in  MTOUSA,  426-428,  437 
in  North  Africa,  432 
in  Soviet  Union,  22 

in  SWPA,  590,  611,  612-614,  632-633 
losses  from  expiration  of  in  MTOUSA, 
438,  439,  440 
on  LST  464—595 
substitutes,  373 

tested  for  transportability,  220-221 
used  in  France,  1940,  20 
cadaveric  blood,  24 
citrated  blood,  219 
dried  blood-grouping  sera,  744 
fibrin  film,  367 
fibrin  foam,  365 
liquid  plasma,  96 
locally  collected  blood,  46? 
placental  blood,  24 
plasma,  270 

preserved  blood,  179,  220,  222  224,  230, 
706 

red  blood  cell  residua,  313,  494 
reprocessed  plasma,  772 
resuspended  red  blood  cells,  317,  318-319 
in  World  War  I — 6 
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stored  blood  in  Spanish  Civil  War,  12 
surplus  plasma,  311 
unrefrigerated  blood,  210 
Davis,  H.  A.,  649,  796 
Davis,  N.  H.,  101,  102,  103 
Dayton,  539 

DbBakby,  M.  E.,  1,  81,  225,  245,  653,  673 
Debilitation  in  reactors  to  plasma,  671 
Decapsulation  of  kidney,  656 
Decision  against  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  465-466 
Decompensation  in  chest  wounds  with 
pulmonary  edema,  706 
Decompression  sickness,  dried  plasma  in,  698 
Decrease — 

in  peripheral  blood  volume  in  shock,  32 
in  venous  return  as  cause  of  shock,  30,  32 
of  cardiac  output  in  shock,  30,  32,  36 
Deferment  of  technical  personnel,  343 
Defibrinated  blood: 
intra-arterial  transfusion  with,  796 
transfusion  with,  4 
Definition  of — 
pectin,  377-378 
plasma,  267-268 
preservative  solutions,  217 
serum  albumin,  267-268 
shock,  31-33,  37-38 

DeGowin,  E.  L.,  48,  52,  53,  54,  74,  76,  93, 
159,  171,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  226, 
240,  241,  242,  244,  471,  694 
DeGowin  technique — 

of  blood  grouping,  236,  238,  242,  244 
of  mass  blood  grouping,  238,  239 
Degradation  of  gelatin,  375,  376,  377 
Degradation  products  of  hemoglobin,  654 
Dehydration,  383 

administration  of  supplemental  fluids 
with  serum  albumin  in,  339,  340-341, 
699-700 

correction  of,  by  crystalloid  solutions,  34 
in  donors,  157 
in  shock,  254 
in  SWPA,  637 
plasma  in,  35,  55 
replacement  therapy  in,  34 
DbKleinb,  W.,  101,  104 
DeLaval  centrifuge,  345 
Delay  in  cleaning  transfusion  sets,  652 
Delayed  management  of  hemorrhage,  462 
Delayed  primary  wound  closure,  442 
Delayed  reactions  to  bovine  albumin,  332, 
334,  335 
Delays — 

during  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  211-212 


in  production  of  large  plasma  package 
173-175 
Deliveries — 

ashore  during  Normandy  landings,  485, 
510 

by  advance  depots  of  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  505-507 

by  British  base  transfusion  units,  17 
by  LST’s  to  Leyte,  616-617,  618 
from  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  503-504 
from  Marseille  bleeding  center,  452 
from  SOS  advance  depots  to  Army  de¬ 
pots,  510 

in  Korean  War,  752-754 
See  also  Transportation. 

Delivery  time — 

of  transatlantic  airlift,  552 

to  Continent  from  United  Kingdom,  510 

to  front  in  Soviet  Union,  22 

to  hospitals  in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  640 

through  supply  channels  in  SWPA,  604 

under  fire,  521 

Demonstration  plasma  packages,  87-91 
Demonstration  training  sets,  413 
Denaturization  of  plasma  protein,  651 
Dengue,  142 
Denis,  J.  B.,  1 

Denit,  Brig.  Gen.  G.  B.,  585,  591,  593,  594, 
597,  604,  616,  633,  639,  641 
Denmark,  791 

Denstedt  modification  of  DeGowin  et  al 
solution,  222 

Denstedt,  O.  F.,  221,  315 
Denstedt’s  solution,  73,  222,  444,  463,  464, 
467 

effect  of,  on  resuspended  red  blood  cells, 
316,  317 

Dental  officers  on  shock  wards,  710 
Dental  patients  as  donors  in  World  War  I — 6 
Denver,  292,  734,  756 
Denver  Blood  Donor  Center,  96 
Department  of  Defense,  715,  716,  717,  719, 
720,  721,  723,  726,  734,  737,  738,  774, 
775,  784,  788,  794,  795 
Directive  5136.4 — 716 
responsibility  of,  for  blood  procurement 
program  before  Korean  War,  719-720 
Department  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School,  325,  359 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of  ALn- 
nesota  Medical  School,  325 
Department  stores,  recruitment  booths  in, 
125 
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Deposition 

of  gelatin  in  tissues,  375 
of  pectin  in  tissues,  378 
Depot  G-45 — 515,  532,  533,  534,  546 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Medical),  715 
Deputy  Surgeon  General,  Army,  84 
Deputy  Theater  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  513, 
530 

Dermatitis  after  donations,  157 
Design  of  equipment  for  intravenous  ther¬ 
apy,  464 

Despeciation  of  bovine  albumin,  328,  334 
Desperate  cases,  transfusion  in,  in  World 
War  I — 3,  5,  6,  7 

Destruction  of  plasmodia  in  refrigerated 
blood,  595 

Detachment  pK?rsonnel,  donors  from,  438 
Detachment  (s)  of — 

Continental  Blood  Bank,  516-517,  549- 
550,  553 

ETOl  SA  Blood  Bank,  movement  of,  to 
Continent,  518-520 

127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  520- 
521,  522-523 
Deterioration — 
of  red  blood  cells,  217 
without  refrigeration,  227 
of  rubber  in  plasma  package,  171 
Determination  of — 
circulating  blood  volume,  42-44,  255 
by  copper  sulfate  technique,  34 
in  shock,  31 

under  field  conditions,  30 
hematocrit,  42-44 
hemoglobin  in  shock,  31 
plasma  protein  concentration,  43 
Detroit,  292,  310,  313,  314,  319 
Detroit  experience  with  red  blood  cell 
transfusions,  314-3?  6 
Development  of — 

blood  program  in  MTOl'SA,  48-49,  443 
bovine  albumin  program,  326-328 
expendable  transfusion  equipment  195- 
198 

field  test  for  hematocrit  determination, 
252-258 

field  transfusion  unit  in  ETOl'SA,  185- 
195 

gelatin  as  blood  sutetitute,  373-377 
grouping  sera,  236-239 
Periston  in  I'.S.,  788-789 
plastic  e<(uipment,  758-760 
preservative  solutions,  221-228 


resuscitation  in  MTOl'SA,  684 
serum  albumin  in  laboratory,  336-337 
standard  Army-Navy  plasma  package, 
165-168 

transfusion  equipment,  180-185 
in  Army  Medical  School,  177 
whole  blood  program  in  ZI  in  Korean 
War,  733-738 
Devers,  Lt.  Gen.  J.  L.,  41 
DeWitt  General  Hospital,  6to 
Dextran,  381,  726,  787,  790-795 
addition  of,  to  plasma  demonstration 
package,  89 

clinical  studies  on,  791-794 
commercial  production  of,  794-795 
experimental  studies  791-794 
in  Korean  War,  77C  ol 
packaging  of,  in  plastic  bags,  795 
properties  of,  790-791 
stockpiling  of,  in  Korean  War,  795 
Dextrins; 

in  corn  syrup,  317-318 
molecular  size  of,  318 
Dextrose : 
addition  of : 

to  blood  in  ETOUSA,  503 
to  blood  in  MTOUSA,  426,  437 
as  plasma  additive,  286 
concentration,  effect  of,  on  blood  collected 
by  lon-exchange  technique,  770 
effect  of — 

on  hemolysis,  218,  219 
on  resuspended  red  blood  cells,  315-316 
in  ACD  solution,  226,  227,  229 
in  Alsever’s  solution,  222 
in  McGill  solution,  222 
optimum  concentrations  of,  220 
solution,  suspension  of  red  blood  cell 
residua  in,  312 
solutions,  203 
properties  of,  52 
Diabetic  donors,  139 
Diagnosis  of — 
early  shock,  34 

incompatibility  reactions,  655-656 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
reactions,  649 
serum  hepatitis,  675 
shock,  252 

Diagnostic  routine  in  resuscitation,  687,  689 
Dialysis  of  salts  in  plasma  fractionation,  348 
Diamond,  L.  K.,  248,  250 
Diaplu’agm-stoppercd  bottles,  149 
Diarrhea,  plasma  infusions  in,  570 
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Differential  diagnosis  of — 

incompatibility  reactions,  655-656 
reactions,  649 

serum  and  infectious  hepatitis,  675 
Differentiation  agglutination  techniques,  217 
Differentiation  of — 

bovine  and  human  serum  albumin,  326 
hemolytic  and  pyrogenic  reactions,  653 
shock  and  hemorrhage,  29,  51 
Difficulties— 

in  initiation  of  airlift  to  Pacific,  602-605 
of  changeover  to  large  size  plasma  pack¬ 
ages,  173-174 

Dihydric  sodium  citrate  glucose  solution,  581 
Dijon,  401,  445,  452 
Dijon  Base  Section,  453,  455 
Dilatation  of  heart  during  transfusion,  12 
Direct  transfusion — 
before  World  War  I — 5 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 
Directives  for  ADSEC  detachments,  549-550 
Director  General — 

British  Army  Medical  Services,  179 
British  Emergency  Medical  Service,  529 
Director  of  Medical  Services  and  Assistant 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Medical 
Affairs,  716 

Director  of  Medical  Services,  Office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  717,  718,  720,  721,  725 
Director  of  Military  Supply,  Munitions 
Board,  720 

Director  of  Office  of  Defense  ^lobilization, 
735 

Director  of  Procurement  Division,  OTSG, 
301 

Director  of  Professional  Services  Division, 
Office  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  530 
Directorate,  Armed  Services  ^Medical  Pro¬ 
curement  Agency,  721,  775 
Directors  of  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  121 
Disadvantages  of — 

Church  containers,  204 
forward  distributing  system,  399 
Rous-Turner  solution,  219 
unit  hospital  system  for  provision  of  whole 
blood,  397 
whole  blood,  462 
Disappearance — 

of  dextran  from  bloodstream,  790 
of  Periston  from  plasma,  789 
Discarded  bloods — 
in  MTOUSA,  426,  441 
in  Pacific  airlift,  213 
Discrepancies  in  statistics,  560 


Disease(s)  in  donors,  142-144 
Disodium  citrate  in  ACD  solution,  229 
Displaj-  of  demonstration  plasma  packages, 
89* 

Disposition  of  surplus  plasma  after  World 
War  11—310-311,  772 
Dissemination  of  information,  79,  80 
Distal  convoluted  tubules  in  incompatibility 
reactions,  654,  655 
Distances — 
in  Pacific,  606 
in  SWPA,  468,  591 
Distilled  water,  387-388 
accidental  administration  of,  656 
commercial  procurement  of,  382-383 
difficulties  of  production  of,  in  ETOl'SA, 
573 

for  reconstitution  of  plasma,  50 
from  British  sources,  470 
in  North  Africa,  433,  434 
in  plasma  package,  166,  168 
pyrogens  in,  375 

role  of,  in  pyrogenic  reactions,  651 
shortages  of,  in  6703d  Blood  Transfusion 
Unit  (Ovhd.),  453 
testing  of,  344 

Distributing  units  overseas,  463,  467 
Distribution  center(s): 
afloat  for — 

Okinawa  operation,  623,  627 
Operation  OLYMPIC,  639,  640 
ashore  for — 

Okinawa  operation,  623-624 
Operation  OLYMPIC,  640 
Pacific  airlift,  594 
in  Korean  War,  752 

of  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
407 

on  Guam,  622,  623,  630,  638 
reports  from,  631 
Distribution  of — • 
aging  blood  in — 

ETOUSA,  554-555 
MTOUSA,  397,  420-421,  440 
SWPA,  606-607,  630-631 
airlifted  blood  in  Korean  War,  752-755 
ARC  collections,  136 
Australian  blood,  582 
blood  from  Seventh  U.S.  Army  blood  bank, 
455 

blood  on  Continent,  476,  532-533 
blood  groups  in  donors  in  MTOUSA,  441 
field  transfusion  units  in  ETOUSA,  544- 
545 
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Distribution  of — Continued 

gamma  globulin  in  Korean  War,  783-784 
locally  collected  blood  in  ETOUSA,  477 
plasma  components,  361 
red  blood  cell  residua,  313-314 
refrigerators  in  ETOUSA,  542-543 
Distribution  teams; 

for  Okinawa  operation,  623 
for  Operation  OLYMPIC,  641 
in  SWPA,  604 
transportation  for,  628 
Distribution  through  medical  supply 
channels,  479,  574-575 
Division  clearing  stations,  blood  in,  479 
Division  of  Biologies  Control,  NIH,  305 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  49,  73, 
102-103,  104,  107,  313,  375,  769,  802 
Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army 
Medical  School,  55,  61-62,  67,  72,  171, 
176,  177,  206,  208,  211,  212,  237,  251, 
274-275,  299,  384,  461,  468,  539,  695-696 
Division  (s) : 

3d  Infantry,  447 
29th  Infantry,  529 
32d  Infantry,  596-597 
36th  Infantry,  447 
44th  Infantry,  447 
Doan,  C.  A.,  158,  159,  160 
Doan,  Col.  H.  W.,  529,  547 
Dobodura,  591 
Dochez,  a.  R.,  379 
DOD  (Department  of  Defense). 

Dole,  Lt.  V.  P.,  253,  254 
Donations: 
amount  of: 

in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  139,  151 
in  Soviet  Union,  21 
in  World  War  I — 6 
balance  of,  with  needs  for  blood,  120 
before  Korean  War,  720 
by  Army  Air  Force  personnel — 
in  ETOUSA,  481,  486 
in  MTOUSA,  398 

by  base  troops  in  ETOUSA,  476,  477 
by  civilian  populations  overseas,  466 
by  clearing  company  personnel  in 
ETOUSA,  569 

by  combat  troops,  396,  397,  422,  524,  529, 
595,  718 

by  corps  troops,  398 

by  hospital  personnel  in  ETOUSA,  569 

by  line  troops,  445 

by  military  personnel  in  Japan  in  Korean 
War,  729 


by  POW’s  in  MTOUSA,  422 
by  service  troops,  399,  421-422,  445, 
452-453,  462,  466,  476,  477,  478,  479, 
481,  482-484,  516,  529 
by  theater  personnel,  48-49 
by  walking  wounded,  396,  422,  462,  476, 
477,  486 

designation  of,  for  Free  French,  94 
distribution  of,  to  commercial  processing 
laboratories,  291-293 
during  thermonuclear  attacks,  786 
effect  of  rumors  on,  329 
effect  of,  on  donors,  139,  524,  525,  527 
excess  of,  120 

exploitation  of,  by  British  base  transfusion 
units,  17 

fasting  before,  140 
for  Blood  for  Britain,  13 
ownership  of,  300 
reactions  to,  153-158 
recognition  of,  127-128 
routine  of,  145-148 
spacing  of,  139 

in  Spanish  Civil  War,  12 
in  World  War  I — 9 
to  British  by  U.S.  troops,  528-530 
Donor (s),  92,  139-160 
age  of,  139 

in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
blood  pressure  of,  in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
campaigns  for,  118 

causes  of  rejection  of,  139,  140,  141-144 
criteria  for,  139-144,  261 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  MTOUSA,  422-423 
diseases  in,  142-144,  643-644,  651,  679 
for  Marseille  bleeding  center,  451-452 
for  research  in  dried  plasma,  101-102 
group  recruitment  of,  125-126 
hemoglobin  level  for,  257-258 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
history-taking  in,  141-142 
in  British  blood  program,  15 
in  CPA,  594 

in  ETOUSA,  496,  523-530,  550 

in  German  blood  program,  22 

in  Korean  War,  729 

in  MTOUSA,  421-422,  489-490 

in  New  Guinea,  exhaustion  of,  582 

in  North  Africa,  438 

in  Soviet  Union,  21 

in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11,  12 

in  SWPA,  586,  594,  595-598 

in  United  Kingdom,  reduction  of,  481-482 
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in  World  Wnr  — 6, 
on  LST  464 — 595 
oversoas,  462 
payment,  of — 
in  ETOrSA,  528,  530 
in  MTOUSA,  423-424 
in  ZI,  695 

piesentation  of  (‘inblcms  to,  128 
proem  cment  of,  for  6703d  Blood  Trans¬ 
fusion  I’nit  (Ovhd.)i  452-453 
race  of,  139 

recruitment  of,  51,  101,  107,  111,  118, 
119-128,  139 
in  ETOUSA,  474 
in  India,  642 

in  Korean  War,  730-731,  733-734, 
737-738 

in  MTOUSA,  442-443 
in  SWPA,  596 

registration  of,  in  MTOUSA,  435,  441 
rejection  of,  120,  148 

for  hemoglobin  deficiency,  158-160 
for  history  of  jaundice,  675 
in  Korean  War,  731 
in  MTOUSA,  441 

requirements  for,  in  Pacific,  582-583,  584, 
598 

selection  of,  overseas,  186 
sex  of,  139,  141 
shortages  of,  119-120 
sources  of,  overseas,  393 
special  methods  of  solicitation  of,  125-127 
specifications  for,  139-141 
statistics  for  rejection  of,  146-141 
weight  of,  140,  157 
with  major  allergies,  rejection  of,  651 
with  malaria  in  CBI,  643-644 
with  possible  hepatitis,  679 
Donor  needles,  435,  436 
Donor  panel  (s) : 

authorization  of,  in  ETOUSA,  524-525 
in  base  section  commands  in  ETOUSA,  479 
in  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  18-19 
in  ETOUSA,  474,  478,  481,  482-483,  486, 
487,  496,  510,  524-525,  527,  530 
in  MTOUSA,  422 
in  Seventh  U.S.  Army,  451-452 
in  SWPA,  595,  605 
Donor  sets: 

for  airlift  to  ETOl'SA,  491,  492 
for  oversea  transfusion,  463 
improvisation  of,  in  MTOUSA,  432-435 
See  also  Expendable  donor  sets. 


Dosage  of — 
dextran,  791 
liquid  plasma,  96 
plasma,  172,  175,  697-698 
serum  albumin,  34,  338,  339 
Double-checking  of  group-specific  blood,  650 
Double-processing  of  plasma,  165 
Doi'c.las,  Brig.  J.  P.,  542 
Drew,  C.  11.,  14 
Dried  human  grouping  serum,  16 
Dried  plasma,  50,  52-53,  81,  121,  268, 
275-312,  337,  462 
additives  to,  283-287 
commercial  potential  of,  before  Korean 
War,  718 

commercial  processing  of,  101,  269,  275- 
276,  280-282,  289-293 
contracts  for,  289-293 
criteria  for,  279-280 
demonstration  packages  of,  87-91 
equipment  for  processing  of,  76,  163-177 
first  plans  for,  101 
for  ZI  hospitals,  96,  175-177 
from  British  sources,  470 
license  for  production  of,  81 
logistics  of,  269 
mass  production  of,  289-293 
mercurials  in,  351 
packaging  of,  163-177 
for  ZI  hospitals,  176-177 
preparation  of,  from  serologically  positive 
blood,  744 
production  of: 

at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  65 
in  India,  642 

program,  implementation  of,  102-104 
provision  of,  for  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
92 

reactions  to,  in  civilian  hospitals,  669 
requirements  of,  289,  290-291 
Soviet  experience  with  production  of,  95 
stability  of,  15 
storage  of,  15,  165 

under  refrigeration,  102 
testing  of,  50,  269 
transmission — 

of  malaria  by,  143-144 
of  serum  hepatitis  by,  310,  775,  776-782, 
795 

transportation  of,  15 
use  of,  as  anticoagulant,  189-190 
Dried  rabbit  sera,  194 
Dried  thrombin,  363 
Drierite,  278 
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Drip  flowmeter,  436,  437 
Drip  indicator,  198 
Drivers — 

in  ARC  blood  donor  centers.  111 
in  ETOV  SA  Blood  Bank  detachments,  518 
Dry  Ice,  refrigeration  with,  203 
in  southern  France,  454 
Drying  of  plasma,  173,  175 

difficulties  of  procurement  of  etiuipment 
for,  95 

equipment  for,  65,  290 
historical  note  on,  276-279 
techniques  of,  50,  76,  269,  270,  276-279, 
280-282 

Drying  of  scrum,  276 
Duncan,  J.,  23 
Dunkirk,  19 

Dura  mater,  replacement  of,  by  fibrin  film, 
367 

Dural  defects,  protection  of,  by  fibrin  film, 
367-368 

Dural  substitute,  fibrin  film  as,  359 
Dutch  Harbor,  92 

Dye  measurement  of  total  plasma,  258 
Dysentery; 

in  Chinese  patierits,  645-646 
transfusion  for,  in  CBl,  642-643 
Dyspnea — 
in  donors,  142 
in  plasma  reactions,  672 

E  awards,  127 
Early  shock,  34 
East  Anglia,^480,  530 
Eastern  Base  Section,  ETOUSA,  524-525 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  364,  374 
Ebcrstadt  Committee,  715 
Ebert,  Lt.  Col.  R.  V.,  42,  185,  186,  192,  193, 
194,  195,  480,  663 

Ebcrt-Emerson  transfusion  set,  42-44.  186- 
191,  543-544,  545 
Eberthella  iyphosa,  362 
Ectopic  pregnancy,  23 
Edema: 

after  closure  of  colostomj*,  705 
in  burns,  702 
in  crushing  injuries,  696 
in  donors,  142 
of  larynx,  651 
serum  albumin  in,  338,  360 
Edible  Gelatin  Manufacturers’  Research 
Society  of  America,  374 
Edinburgh,  23 
Ehrlich,  P.,  265,  276 


Eighth  Air  Force,  481 
Einhoven-Nijmegen  area,  521 
Eisenhower,  Gen.  D.  D.,  533,  574 
El  Alamein,  Battle  of,  32,  461 
Elective  transfusions,  booster  dose  of  Ata- 
brine  before,  423 
Electric  refrigerator,  203 
Electrolyte  balance,  383 
regulation  of,  in  incompatibility  reactions, 
656 

Electrolyte  replacemimt  in  serum  albumin 
therapy,  34,  270,  339 
Electrolytes: 

effect  of,  on  hemolysis,  218 
loss  of,  as  causes  of  shock,  33 
Electrophoretic  analysis — 
of  plasma,  343 

of  serum  albumin,  344,  345,  351 
Electrophoretic  pattern  of  bovine  albumin, 
326 

Electroplated  cans  for  serum  albumin 
package,  198 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  89,  91,  172,  173-175,  241, 
286,  289,  291,  347,  349,  774 
Elimination  of  blood  substitutes  from  body, 
373 

Elki.v,  D.  C.,  62 
Elkinton,  J.  R.,  266,  697 
Eujott,  Capt.  J.,  15,  47,  48,  65,  195,  211, 
212,  213,  227,  237,  240,  241,  247,  249, 
250,  251,  266,  336,  552,  661 
Eloesser,  L.,  74 
Elser,  W.  j.,  277 

Emaciation  in  reactors  to  plasma,  671 
Emblems,  presentation  of,  to  donors,  128,  148 
F^mlwlism,  24 
Emergency  deliverii's — 
in  Luzon  operation,  622 
in  SWPA,  60S 
to  Continent,  535,  537,  546 
Emergency  distribution  on  Guam,  631 
Emergency  donations  in  SWPA,  597 
Emergency  landings  during  airlift  to 
EToi'SA,  552 

Emergency  Medical  Tag,  634 
Emergency  needs — 
in  ETOUSA,  510 
in  Pacific,  .594 

Emergency  provision  of  blood  in  Japan  in 
Korean  War,  729 

Emergency  surgery  for  peritoneal  contami¬ 
nation,  40 

Emergency  transfusions: 

Atabrine  before,  423,  598 
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in  ETOUSA,  524 

Emergency  use  of  plasma  expanders,  714 
Emerson,  Lt.  Col.  C.  P.,  42,  185,  186,  192, 
193,  195,  252,  544,  656,  657,  658,  663, 
664,  771 

Emerson,  Lt.  K.,  253 

Emotional  factors,  in  postdonation  reactions, 
157 

Empirical  use  of  citrated  blood  in  shock,  31 
Enders,  .1.  F.,  261 

EngimMjring  help  in  construction  of  ETOUSA 
Blood  Bank  facilities,  431 
Engineers’  Development  Laboratory,  .4rmed 
Services  Medical  Procurement  Agency, 
208 

England,  5,  13,  14,  80,  211,  312,  512,  515,  549 
prohibition  of  transfusion  in,  1 
Eniwetok,  591 

Enlisted  grades  in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  498 
Enlisted  personnel: 

administration  of  blood  by,  198 
at  ARC  blood  donor  ersnters.  111 
in  collecting  section  of  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  501-502 
in  distiibuting  units,  467 
in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  499,  509 
in  field  transfusion  units,  543 
in  Luzon  operation,  620 
in  127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  514 
in  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
102 

on  shock  wards,  463,  709-710 
training  of: 

in  British  blood  depot,  472 
in  MTOUSA,  442 
in  plasma  administration,  637 
in  use  of  transfusion  equipment,  179 
in  venipuncture,  826 
Enlisted  technicians — 

in  blood  donor  centers,  490 
on  collecting  teams,  466 
on  transfusion  teams,  467 
Enzyme  activity  of  blood  collected  by  ion- 
exchange  technique,  770 
Enzyme  systems,  229 

Epidemiologic  studies  on  gamma  globulin  in 
World  War  11—783 
Epinal,  451,  4.52,  453 
Epinephrine  in  allergic  reactions,  651 
Equipment: 

approval  of,  by  NIH,  81 
cleaning  of,  in  Pacific,  .587 
commercial  production  of,  before  Korean 
War,  719 


criteria  of,  for  military  use,  77-78 
design  of,  464 

difficulties  with,  on  Continent,  553-554 
for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  227,  491,  492 
for  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  76,  294-295 
for  Army  transfusion  services,  479 
for  blood  program,  52,  148,  268 
for  commercial  production  of— 
plasma,  293-295 
serum  albumin,  342-343 
for  CPA,  594 

for  distilled  water,  387-388 
for  drying  plasma,  13,  65,  76,  95,  277, 
278-279,  290 

for  intravenous  therapy,  77,  78 
for  large  plasma  package,  175 
for  LST  464—595 
for  Luzon  ops-'ration,  620 
for  movement  of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  to 
Continent,  515 

for  Okinawa  campaign,  626,  628 
for  oversea  transfusion  service,  177-199, 
463,  467 

for  plasma  infusion,  163-177 
for  plasma  program,  267,  293-295 
for  processing  byproducts,  84 
for  processing  laboratory,  Travis  .\FB, 
740-741 

for  reconstitution  of  plasma,  52 
for  replacement  therapy  in  British  Army, 
16 

for  serologic  testing,  492 
for  serum  albumin  program,  338,  340 
shortages  of,  343 

for  shell  freezing  diicd  plasma,  282,  283 
for  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
453 

for  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
407 

foi  transfusion,  1,  4-5,  219 
in  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  17 
in  ETOUSA,  177 
in  France,  1940 — 20 
in  MTOUSA,  432-437 
in  NATOUSA,  177 
in  World  War  I — 9 
maintenance  of,  17  ,136 
for  ultraviolet  sterilization  of  plasma,  778- 
779 

in  Pacific,  590,  598-599 
in  SWPA,  604 

lax  preparation  of,  as  cause  of  pyrogenic 
reactions,  660,  668 
modifications  of,  81 
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Eqiiipinoiit — ContimicHl 
of  ARC  mobilo  bleodiiiK  units,  ll/i-lie 
of  base  collection  sections  in  MTOUSA, 
431 

of  shock  wards,  707-709 
preparation  of: 

for  ETOrSA  Blood  Bank,  502-503 
for  field  transfusion  units  in  ETOl’SA, 
543-544 

for  unit  hospital  system,  207 
(PROCO)  for  Continental  Blood  Bank, 
513,  516 
procurement  of: 

before  Korean  War,  720 
foi  blood  donor  program,  70 
requisitions  for,  in  SWPA,  593-594 
shortages  of; 
in  SWPA,  591 
overseas,  462 
standardization  of,  727 
sterilization  of,  113 
testing  of,  464 

at  Army  Medical  School,  65 
Ernst,  Col.  K.  F.,  440 
Errors: 

in  attribution  of  fatalities  to  transfusion, 
657,  658-659,  660,  664 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  15 
in  concept  of  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  666 
in  crossmatching,  425 
in  diagnosis  of  hemolytic  nnictions,  653, 
655 

in  distribution  of  blood  for  transfusion,  244 
in  early  concepts  of  phisma,  706 
in  grouping,  552 

at  Reil  Cross  blood  donor  centers,  242 
in  Korean  War,  744,  748 
on  identification  tags,  429,  444,  501, 
567,  598 

reactions  aft<T,  650 
in  handling  of  blood- 
in  ETOUSA,  546 
in  MTOl^SA,  421 
in  SWPA,  604,  605 

in  mass  grouping,  in  Armed  Forc«-s,  3,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  233,  234-235,  239,  241-245 
in  posttransfusion  cleaning  of  equipment, 
652 

in  Rh  testing,  249-250 
in  shock  therapy  overseas,  29 
of  accounting  in  plasma  program,  301-302 
responsible  for  pyrogenic  reactions,  652 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  292,  774 
Erythroblastosis,  248,  251 


Espiritii  Santo,  591 
Essential  Technical  Medical  Data — 
ETOUSA,  Stiptember  1944 — 56 
ETOUSA,  October  1944—557 
MTOUSA,  460 

NATOUSA,  DecembiU  1943— .3!>9 
XATOUSA,  March  1944-  32 
XATOl'SA,  1  July  1944—48 
USAFFE,  Noveml)er  1944- — 616 
USAFFE,  March-April  1945—636 
Establishment  of  ARC  blood  donoi  centers, 
111 

Estimated  ratio — 

of  blood  and  plasma  to  casualtic>s  before 
Korean  War,  773 

of  donors  to  casualties  in  MTOUSA,  398 
Estimated  requirements — 
for  Luzon  op»‘ration,  620 
for  Okinawa  op«>ration,  624 
Estimates,  blood  losses  caused  by  er/ors  in, 
567 

Estimates  of — 

blood-casualty  ratios  in  invitsion  of  south¬ 
ern  France,  447 
blood  requirements — 
in  ETOUSA,  561,  568 
in  ETOUSA  after  D-day,  509-510 
in  Korean  War,  752 
in  MTOUSA,  437-438 
overseas,  462-463 

dried  plasma  requin*mc>nts,  102,  289,  290- 
291 

field  transfusion  unit  requirements  in 
ETOUSA,  544-545 

iuhmI  for  whole  blood  in  NATOUSA,  401 
plasma  requirements,  102,  269,  290-291 
lj<!fore  Koiean  War,  773 
procurement  of  group  O  blood,  in 
ETOUSA,  481 
requin'ments^ — 

for  invitsion  of  Continent,  480-481 
for  Op<!ration  OLYMPIC,  640-641 
for  n‘suscitation  in  ETOUSA,  485-486 
Ethanol,  237 

Ethanol-water  fractiunation  technique  in 
preparation  of  bovine  albumin,  326-327 
Ethyl  alcohol  in  processing  of  dried  plasma, 
282 

Etiology  of — 

lower  iK'phron  nephro-sis,  657 
serum  hepatitis,  674 

ETOUSA  (Euro{M‘an  Theat«T  of  Operations, 
l\S.  Army).  See  Europ<*an  theater. 
Euglobins,  237 
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European  theater,  42,  57,  177,  185,  192,  194, 
196,  211,  214,  225,  227,  247.  251,  261, 
310,  391,  425,  445,  605,  624,  631,  633, 
638,  653,  668,  680,  706 
blood  program  in,  459-575 
complaints  about  intravenous  solutions  in, 
387 

incidence  of  serum  hepatitis  in,  676 
logistic  transfer  of  6703d  Blood  Trans¬ 
fusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)  to,  452 
plasma  reactions  in,  657-659,  660-665 
European  theater  (ETOUSA)  Blood  Bank, 
195,  212,  455,  459,  484,  488,  494,  495, 

496,  513,  515,  517,  522,  523,  527,  532, 

534,  538,  542,  543,  545,  546,  547,  560, 

567,  573,  655,  665 

advance  considerations  of,  546-547,  549- 
550 

advance  sections  of,  5G1,  553 
base  bank  of,  501-505,  517 
capacity  of,  481,  482,  483 
collecting  section  of,  501-502 
construction  of,  498-499 
detachments  of,  518-522,  553 
functions  of,  496-498 
mobile  bleeding  teams  of,  501-502 
movement  of  detachments  of,  to  Conti¬ 
nent,  518-520 

movement  of,  to  Continent,  514,  515,  546, 
549-550 

operational  difficulties  of,  550-551 
operational  structure  of,  501-507 
operations  of,  during  Normandy  invasion, 
512-513 

organization  of,  496-498 
personnel  of,  505-506,  509 
processing  section  of,  502-503 
production  of,  560-561 
progress  report  of,  508-509 
record  section  of,  501,  504 
security  measures  in,  548-549 
storage  (shipping)  section  of,  503-504,  515 
technical  procedures  in,  497 
training  of  personnel  of,  500,  501 ,  509 
transfer  of  personnel  into,  499-500 
Evacuation: 

administration  of  plasma  during,  392, 
636-637,  698 
of  casualties — 

in  Korea  by  blood  planes,  752 
on  Continent,  535-536 
replacement  therapy  in  line  of,  51 
traumatic  effect  of,  31 
Evacuation  hospitals,  180 


anuria  in,  666 

attachment  of  distributing  centers  to,  407 
blood  banks  in,  406 
in  Sicily,  395-396 
blood  for,  in  Luzon  operation,  621 
blood-plasma  ratio  in,  487,  556-557 
check  of  blood  grouping  in,  244-245 
deliveries  to: 

during  Normandy  invasion,  518 
in  ETOUSA,  480,  506,  510 
in  MTOUSA,  414 
equipment  in,  462 

field  transfusion  units  for,  in  ETOUSA, 
544 

in  MTOUSA.  430,  432-433 
ratio  of  blood  to  casualties  in,  in  ETOUSA, 
556 

reactions  in,  in  ETOUSA,  660-663,  670 
refrigeration  in,  395,  397,  422,  454,  462 
resuscitation  in,  443 

salvage  of  blood  from,  in  MTOUSA,  440 
shock  teams  in,  463 
transfusion  in,  392-393,  406,  464 
transfusion  in,  with  improvised  equip¬ 
ment,  180 

transfusion  officers  in,  420 
Evaluation  of — 

grouping  sera,  240-241 
insulated  shipping  containers,  in  Korean 
War,  763-766 

plasma  in  NATOUSA,  55-57 
replacement  therapy  in  World  War  I — 
9-10 

use  of  blood  on  Continent,  558-559 
work  of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  detach¬ 
ments,  521-522 
Evans,  E.  I.,  35 
Evans  Memorial  Hospital,  221 
Evelyn  colorimeter,  159,  160 
Everett,  382 

Evolution  of  concept  of — 
shock,  37-38 

shock  therapy  in  NATOUSA,  37-38, 
54-57,  391-392 

whole  blood  for  combat  casualties  in  ZI, 
29,  47-54 

Examining  rooms  in  ARC  blood  donor 
centers,  113 

Exanthemata  in  donors,  142 
Excess  blood — 

in  Guam  distribution  center,  utilization  of, 

630 

in  Okinawa  operation,  utilization  of,  624, 

631 
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Kxcess  donations,  120 
Kxi’t'ss  of  byi)ro<liicts,  disposition  of,  84 
ExcH-ssivc  ri'sorvos  in  Koroan  War,  ToO 
Exchanno  of  tupiipmont,  on  N’orniainly 
heaelu's,  511 

Exchange  resins,  758,  7511,  760,  760-771 
Excretion  of — 

colloid  solutions  through  kidne>-s,  .52 
dextran,  701,  702-703 
gelatin,  375,  786 
Periston,  788,  780 

Executive  Officer,  Officer  of  Surgeon, 
ETOrSA,  520,  546 

Executive  Officer,  1st  Army  Group,  482 
Exhaustion  of  vasomotor  center,  20 
Expansion  of — 

blood  program  in  ETOl'SA,  480-484 
peacetime  program  to  wartime  require¬ 
ments,  720 

plasma-stockpiling  program  in  Korean 
War,  774 

Expendable  donor  sets,  106 
for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  402 
in  MTOrSA,  407,  444 
MTOrSA  criticisms  of,  435-436 
Expendable  equipment,  461,  462,  465,  467, 
468 

development  of,  105-108 
in  (Continental  Blood  Bank,  516 
in  ETOl'SA,  544,  545,  553,  554 
in  prophylaxis  of  pyrogenic  reactions, 
652-653 

in  unit  hospital  system,  307 
receipt  of,  in  MTOL'SA,  660 
Expendable  insidated  containers- - 
for  ov«‘rsea  airlift,  213-215 
for  Pacific  airlift,  600-611 
Exixindablc  plastic  equipment,  758  760 
Expendable  recipient  sets,  106,  436-437,  463, 
460 

in  MTOrSA,  435,  444 
in  8WPA,  508,  604 
MTOl’SA  criticisms  of,  436-437 
on  f.ST  464—505 
Experience  tables,  480 

Experimental  contamination  of  red  blood 
cell  residua,  315 

Experimental  red  blood  cell  transfusions, 
317-318 

Experimental  salvage  of  contaminated 
plasma,  303 

Expt'rimental  shock,  plasma  in,  266 
Experimental  studies  on — 
aldobionic  acid,  370-380 


Ijovine  albumin,  327  328 

crystalloid  solutions  in  World  War  I — 371 

<lextran,  701-  704 

fibrin  film,  367 

fibrin  foam,  364-365 

freezing  whole  blood,  771 

gelatin,  374,  376,  787 

gum  acacia,  384 

henioglobin  solutions,  361 

hemorrhage,  265 

intra-arterial  transfusion,  706,  700 
Merthiolate  in  serum  albumin,  352  353 
oxidized  cotton,  380 
pectin,  377-370 
Periston,  381 
plasma,  268 
in  hemorrhage,  51 
ra<lioactive  dextran,  702-703 
red  blood  cell  residua,  312 
Rh  factor,  245-246 
serum,  336 

serum  alb«imin,  337,  355 
shock,  36,  37-38 

iM'tween  World  Wars,  20-30 
sodium  citrate,  14,  218 
sodium  glycerol  polysuccinate,  380 
transfusion,  1 

transmission  of  malaria  by  transfusion, 
143-144 

transi)ortation  of  tinrefrigerated  blood, 
210  213 

Exsanguinated  casualties: 
chilled  blood  in,  555-556 
reactions  of,  to  aging  blood,  555 
Exsanguination,  220 

multiple  synchronous  transfusions  in,  21 
transfusion  technique's  in,  603-604 
Extrapulmonary  tulx'rculosis,  in  donors,  142 
Extravasation — 

of  blood  after  donations,  157 
of  rei)lacement  fluids,  604 
Extravascular  tissue  space's,  loss  of  plasma 
into,  30 
Extremitie's: 

transfusion  in  wounds  of,  635,  703-705 
wounds  of,  21,  22,  43-44 

Facilities  of — 

ARC  blood  donor  centers,  111-114 
blood  banks  in  MTOl'SA,  431-432 
processing  lalwratory  at  Travis  AFB,  730, 
740-741 

shock  wards,  707 
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Failure  of  refrigeration; 
losses  from,  650,  664 

in  ETDl’SA,  567,  570-571 
in  SWPA,  6;il-6;i2,  664 
reactions  caused  by,  650 
Failure  of  resuscitation,  44,  685,  705 
Failure  of  transfusion,  12,  444 
as  indication  for  surgery,  557,  558 
Fainting  after  donations,  142,  157,  525 
Fairfield-Suisin  Air  Force  Base,  730,  742 
Falalop  Island,  607 
Falciparum  malaria,  144 
Falling  drop  technique.  See  Copi)er  sulfate 
technique. 

False  agglutinations,  242 

False  positive  lesults  in  Rh  testing,  250 

False  positive  serologic  tests; 

after  multiple  donations,  262-263 
after  smallpox  vaccination,  262 
Fanti  s,  B.,  336 

Far  East  Command  (FECOM),  722,  730, 
740,  747,  756,  764,  766,  774,  782 
Far  East  Reseiirch  Unit,  803 
Fasting  before  donations,  14,  140,  208 
Fat  content — 
of  blood,  747 
of  outdated  plasma,  773 
Fat  embolism,  21 

after  inje'^tion  of  bovine  albumin,  331 
Fat  emulsions  in  Korean  War,  705-706 
Fatalities; 

after  allergic  reactions,  651 
after  autotransfusion,  23 
after  donations,  153,  156-157 
after  gum  acacia  infusion,  10 
after  intrasternal  transfusion,  604 
after  transfusion,  1,  2,  3,  464,  460.  640, 
650,  657,  658-659,  660,  664 
with  cadav«‘ric  blood,  24 
with  contaminated  blood,  665 
with  group  O  blood,  425 
with  hcmolyzed  blood,  657 
with  incompatible  blood,  425,  654 
caused  by  lack  of  blood,  438 
caused  by  Rh  factor,  246,  247,  240,  260 
from  titrated  blood,  218 
from  grouping  errors,  233 
from  improperly  handled  blood,  421 
from  lower  nephron  iiephro.sis,  658,  666 
from  serum  hepatitis,  676 
from  serum  sickness,  332,  325 
from  transfusion  reactions  in  Filipinos,  668 
in  forward  hospitals,  566 
in  hemolytic  reactions,  6.53 


in  plasma  reactions,  671-674 
in  pn'sumed  hemolytic  rc'actions,  655 
in  pyrogenic  reactions,  653 
in  volunteers  for  hepatitis  studies,  781-782 
presumably  due  to  transfusion,  657,  6.58- 
659,  660,  664,  668 
Fatigue  after  donations,  155 
Fatty  foods,  prohibition  of,  to  donors,  140 
FECOM.  See  Far  East  Command. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  129 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  737, 
775,  776,  784,  789 
plasma  stockpiling  for,  775-776 
Federal  Correctional  Institution,  .\shland, 
781 

Federal  S<*curity  Agency,  91 
Feissly,  F.,  377 
Female  donors,  158-160 
rejection  rate  of,  141,  160 
Femoral  arterial  puncture  in  shock,  800-801 
Femoral  injection — 

of  replacement  fluids,  694 
of  serum  albumin,  338,  343,  694 
Femur,  compound  fractures  of,  444,  703-705 
plasma  in  fractures  of,  392,  698 
Fenton,  Col.  B.,  515 
Fenwal  Co.,  759 
Fetal  erythroblastosis,  248,  251 
Fibrin; 

filtration  of,  during  transfusion,  18 
flocculation  of,  in  reconstituted  plasma, 
165 

Fibrin-clot  formation  in  ACD  solution,  226- 
227 

Fibrin  content  of  fibrin  film,  367 
Fibrin  film,  84,  359,  363-364,  367-368 
Fibrin  foam,  359,  363-367,  637 
clinical  testing  of,  365-367 
Fibrin  formation  in — 

ACD  solution,  226-227 
Alsever’s  solution,  228 
pooled  plasma,  669-670 
preserved  blood,  229 
Fibrin  precipitation  in — 
filten'd  plasma,  287 
McCill  solution,  224 
plasma,  273 
serum,  266 

Fibrinog<*n,  76,  83,  240,  267-268,  270,  637 
conversion  of,  into  fibrin  foam,  364 
in  burns,  364 
in  fraction  I — 359 

loss  of,  during  plasma  filtration,  287 
Fibrinolytic  enzyme,  359 
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Field  iinnics; 

need  for  replacements  in,  501 
provision  of  blood  for,  in  ETOUSA,  49S 
Field  conditions,  determination  of  blood 
volume  under,  30 
Field  Director,  ARC,  165 
Field  hospitals,  51,  707 
abdominal  surgery  in,  302 
anuria  in,  666 
blood  for,  466,  406,  479 
in  Luzon  o(x’mtion,  621 
blood-plasma  ratio  in,  in  ETDl’SA,  487, 
556-557 

deliveries  to,  414,  462,  467,  480 

during  Normandy  landings,  512,  518 
in  P:T0USA,  506,  510,  551 
in  invasion  of  southern  France,  447 
on  Continent,  522-523 
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Ilciu't  fiiilurc  in  rojictions  from  contaminated 
blood,  665 
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effect  of,  on  serum  albumin,  345,  350,  351, 
352 

in  prevention  of  shock,  34 
in  shock,  32 
IIeinatz,  S.  W.,  266 

Helicopter  transportation,  in  Korean  War, 
746,  752,  805 
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Hematochromatosis  after  multiple  trans¬ 
fusions,  804 
Hematocrit: 

determination  of,  42-44,  63,  252-258,  339, 
430,  432,  618,  626,  710 
effect  of  oxidized  cotton  on,  380 
quantitative  relation  of,  to  blood  loss,  255, 
256,  691 

Hematocrit  level  (s) — 

as  index  of  need  for  plasma,  697 
in  burns,  697,  793 
in  crushing  injuries,  696 
in  sliock,  36,  38,  40,  43-44,  444 
in  wounds  of  extremities,  703-704 
Hematologic  response  to  transfusion,  805 
Hematopneic  shock,  56 
Hematoix)iesis  of  splenic  sinusoids,  381 
Hematuria: 

after  globin  injections,  783 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 
in  plasma  reactions,  671 
Hemoclastic  reactions  in  Korean  War,  804 
Hemoconcentration : 
as  indication  for  plasma  infusion,  51 
in  burns,  30,  338,  697 
in  crushing  injuries,  30,  696 
in  shock,  30,  32,  40,  51,  706 
Hemodilution,  379,  444 
after  dextran  injections,  792 
after  gelatin  injections,  374,  376 
after  injections  of  oxidized  cotton,  380 
after  plasma  infusion,  686 
after  serum  albumin  injection,  338,  339, 
341 

in  shock,  43-44 

relation  of,  to  hemorrhage,  43-44 
Hemodynamic  status  in  shock,  criteria  of, 
684-685 
Hemoglobin: 

breakdown  products  of,  in  dextran 
therapy,  791 


delayed  regeneration  of: 
in  female  donors,  158-160 
in  SWPA,  595 

effect  of,  on  kidneys,  658-659 
effect  of  oxidized  cotton  on,  380 
in  donors,  139,  140,  145 
ill  outdated  blood,  657 
in  profi*ssional  donors,  158 
intravenous  injection  of,  655 
regeneration  of,  after  donations,  158-160 
renal  tolerance  of,  555 
reutilization  of  breakdown  products  of,  221 
Hemoglobin  content  of — 
aging  blood,  555 

centrifuged  plasma  after  transjxirtation, 
220-221 

commercial  plasma,  296 
dried  plasma,  279,  300,  302 
supernatant  plasma,  210,  211,  224,  426, 
552 

Hemoglobin  deficits,  postojierative  trans¬ 
fusion  for,  691 

Hemoglobin  determinations,  42-44,  430, 
617-618,  626 

after  red  blood  cell  transfusion,  315,  316 
by  copper  sulfate  technique,  253,  254,  255 
in  MTOUSA,  442 
in  shock,  31 
Hemoglobin  h‘vel(s) : 

after  transfusion  with  unrefrigerated  red 
blood  cells,  210 
for  donors,  i40-141,  257-258 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  burns,  338 
in  preserved  blood,  229 
rejection  of  donors  for,  141 
with  Alsever’s  solution,  222 
Hemoglobin  molecule,  studies  on,  by  radio¬ 
active  cell  tagging,  221-222 
Hemoglobin  solutions,  361 
Hemoglobinemia,  211 

after  red  blood  cell  transfusions,  318 
effect  of,  on  shock  kidney,  657 
Hemoglobinuria,  315,  668 

after  red  blood  cell  transfusions,  318 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
Hemoglobinuric  nephropathy  after  trans¬ 
fusion  of  A  recipients  with  O  blood,  425 
Hemoglobinuric  nephrosis,  655,  658-659,  660 
Hemolysis: 

after  biologic  testing,  239-240 
after  transportation,  20 
in  World  War  I — 6 
under  refrigeration,  211 
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after  wounding,  805 
anemia  caused  by,  805 
caused  by: 

blood  substitutes,  373 
heating,  694 
outdating,  650 

degree  of,  as  index  of  reactions,  569 
during  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  552 
effect  of  dextrose  on,  218 
effect  of  electrolytes  on,  218,  219 
effect  of  sodium  citrate  on,  218 
effect  of  temperatures  on,  203,  219 
in  aging  blood,  755 
in  fractionation  of  plasma,  343 
in  incompatible  transfusion,  4 
in  Korean  War,  747 

in  preserved  blood,  217,  218,  221-224,  229 
in  red  blood  cell  transfusions,  315-316 
in  SWPA,  585,  587,  607,  611,  612-614 
losses  from,  306 
in  ETOUSA,  567,  572 
in  Korean  War,  750 
in  MTOUSA,  438,  441,  442,  631-632 
of  donor  cells,  265 
of  plasma  by  donor’s  cells,  7 
of  recipient  cells,  663-664 
after  plasma  infusion,  259 
of  resuspended  red  blood  cells,  313,  314 
of  unrefrigerated  blood,  210 
relation  of,  to  refrigeration,  570-571 
with  ACD  solution,  612 
with  Alsever’s  solution,  222,  224 
with  plastic  equipment,  759 
Hemolytic  crisis  in  incompatibility  reactions, 
654 

Hemolytic  reactions,  552,  572,  650,  653-659, 
660,  661-664 

after  plasma  infusion,  259 
differential  diagnosis  of,  653 
effect  of  status  of  kidneys  on,  650 
from  blood  of  dangerous  universal  donors, 
804 

in  ETOUSA,  660 
to  plasma,  668,  670-671 
relation  of  degree  of,  to  amount  trans¬ 
fused,  650 

with  compatible  blood,  245-246,  804 
Hemolytic  shock,  plasma  for,  266 
Hemolyzed  blood,  transfusion  with,  653 
Hemophilia,  fibrin  foam  in,  365 
Hemorrhage; 

as  cause  of  shock,  7,  8-9,  29,  31,  32,  33,  38, 
41-44,  444 

as  indication  for  transfusion,  I,  2,  7,  22 


blood  regeneration  after,  229 
bovine  albumin  in,  327,  335 
continuation  of,  as  cause  of  failure  of 
resuscitation,  444,  559 
control  of,  12,  56 

in  prevention  of  shock,  34 
on  shock  wards,  710 
differentiation  of,  from  shock,  12,  29,  51 
early  discussion  of,  by  NRC,  50-51 
effect  of  gelatin  preparation  in,  376,  787 
effect  of  physiologic  salt  solution  in,  8,  35, 
383 

German  management  of,  23 
gum  acacia  in,  8,  384 
in  abdominal  wounds,  705 
incidence  of,  77 
plasma  in,  297,  391,  462 
quantitative  relation — 
of,  to  degree  of  shock,  41,  42,  685-686 
of  transfusion  to,  559 
recurrence  of,  during  replacement  therapy, 
34,  44,  685 
relation  of: 

to  hemodilution,  43-44 
to  types  of  weapons,  616 
Ringer’s  solution  in,  8 
serum  albumin  in,  354,  355 
serum  in,  335,  336 

transfusion  with  cadaveric  blood  in,  24 
See  also  Blood  loss;  Loss  of  circulating 
blood  volume;  Shock. 

Hemorrhagic  diseases,  plasma  in,  266 
Hemorrhage  shock,  concept  of,  265,  706 
Hemosiderosis  after  multiple  transfusions, 
804 

Hemostasis: 

in  neurosurgery,  363-364,  367-368 
plasma  for,  266 
Hemothorax: 
aspiration  of,  710 
in  shock,  688 
in  World  War  I — 23 
Henry  Ford  Hospital,  171,  379 
Hepatic  cirrhosis,  serum  albumin  in,  352 
Hepatic  function,  effect  of  Periston  on,  789 
Hepatitis: 
plasma  in,  297 
virus  of,  in  thrombin,  364 
See  also  Infectious  hepatitis. 

Hepatomegaly  in  Chinese  troops,  646 
Hepatotoxic  properties  of  dextran,  790-791 
Heterogenicity  of  commercial  gelatin,  374 
Heterologous  plasma,  266 
Hbvl,  J.  T.,  331,  332,  333,  335 
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Higginson  enema  syringe,  189,  190,  191,  553 
High  anti- A  (anti-B)  agglutinin  titers  in 
MTOUSA,  426,  442 

High  anti-A  titer  group  O  bloods  in 

MTOUSA,  424-426 

High  anti-B  titer  group  O  bloods  in 

MTOUSA,  424-426 
High  explosives,  391 
High-titer  group  O  blood,  641 

fragility  of  recipient  red  cells  after  in¬ 
jection  of,  657 
in  Korean  War,  745 
in  MTOUSA,  259-260 
limitation  of,  to  group  O  recipients,  258, 
424-426,  442,  444,  489-490,  496,  552 
reactions  due  to,  664 
reactions  to,  in  non-group-0  recipients,  696 
risk  of,  to  non-group-O  recipients,  664 
use  of,  for  non-group-0  recipients,  656 
in  Korean  War,  804 
High-titer  grouping  sera,  194,  650 
High-velocity  missiles,  266 
Highmore,  W.,  23 
Hill,  J.  M.,  251,  278,  280 
Hillman,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  C.,  13,  49,  50,  51, 
61,  64,  87,  109,  172,  291,  337,  602 
Hirudin,  218 
Historical  note,  1-27 

on  anticoagulant  solutions,  217-220 
on  blood  substitutes,  371 
on  development  of  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Medical),  714-717 
on  drying  of  plasma,  276-279 
on  gum  acacia,  384 
on  intra-arterial  transfusion,  796 
on  National  Research  Council,  73 
on  Periston,  787-788 
on  physiologic  salt  solution,  383 
on  plasma,  265-267 
on  preservative  solutions,  217-220 
on  pyrogenic  reactions,  651-652 
on  red  blood  cell  residua,  312 
on  Rh  factor,  245-246 
on  serum  albumin,  335-336 
on  shock,  29 

on  sodium  bicarbonate,  384 
on  transfusion  before  World  War  I — 1-5 
History-taking  on  donors,  141-142,  422-423 
HMS  City  of  Canterbury,  515 
Hoarding  in  MTOUSA,  455 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  red  blood  cell  transfusions 
in,  317 


Hoey,  Col.  P.  H.,  714,  721 
Hoffman  clamp,  196 

Hog  stomach,  derivation  of  A  and  B  sub¬ 
stances  from,  260 

Holding  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  513 
Holland,  522,  791 

Hollandia,  588,  589,  590,  591,  593.  595,  597, 
616,  620,  621,  630 

Hollandia  Blood  Bank,  597,  611,  616,  620, 
630 

establishment  of,  593 
in  Luzon  operation,  620 
workload  at,  595 
Hollinger  Corp.,  762 

Hollinger  insulated  shipping  container,  762- 
763,  765 

Holmes-X-Coubt,  Maj.,  6 
Home  depot: 

British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  16 
procurement  of  blood  by,  17 
Homogeneity  of  gelatin,  374 
Homologous  serum,  experimental  injection 
of,  265 

Honolulu,  591,  604,  624,  746 
Hook,  Capt.  F.  R.,  594 
Hoover  Commission,  715 
Hoover,  Ex-President  H.,  715 
Horse  bottles,  293 
Horse  serum,  88,  140 

Horse  stomach,  derivation  of  A  and  B  sub¬ 
stances  from,  260 
Hokt,  E.  C.,  651 
Hobwitz,  Lt.  W.  H.,  314 
Hospital  blood  banks,  664 
after  World  War  II — 714 
Hospital  carriers,  deliveries  by,  485,  512,  538 
Hospital  Center,  813th — 573 
Hospital  Corps,  ARC,  111 
Hospital  detachments,  donations  from; 
in  ETOUSA,  569 
in  MTOUSA,  394 
in  SWPA,  584,  595,  597 
Hospital  experiences — • 
in  ETOUSA,  568-574 
in  MTOUSA,  442-443 
Hospital  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  364, 
376 

Hospital  ships: 
in  British  blood  program,  17 
blood  for,  in  Luzon  operation,  621 
bombing  of,  618 
serum  albumin  on,  637 
transportation  of  blood  by,  in  SWP.4, 
587-588 
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Hospitalizatiou  Division,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  498-499 
Hospitals,  construction  of,  in  SWPA,  599 
Hospitals,  effect  of  location  of,  on  use  of 
blood,  437-438 
Hospitals,  evacuation: 

2d— 487,  565 
5th— 565 
9th— 442 
10th— 585-586 
11th— 803 
12th— 554 
14th— 642 
16th— 703 
38th— 435 
45th — 553 
59th— 453 
67th— 553 
73d— 642 

77th— 382-383,  393-394,  422,  433 
91st— 659,  664 
97th— 565 
128th— 553 
Hospitals,  field: 

2d— 631 
10th— 447,  603 
nth— 39,  447,  569 
13th— 565 
31st— 603 
33d— 698 
42d— 565 
47th— 565 
60th— 554 
77th— 697 
84th— 558 

Hospitals,  general,  numbered: 

1st— 549,  576 
2d— 473,  474 
4th— 474 

5th— 42,  185,  192,  473 

6th— 428 

12th— 432 

16th— 394 

20th— 385-387,  642 

2l8t— 442-443,  704 

23d— 452,  704 

27th— 589-590 

30th— 473 

42d— 582 

43d— 570-573 

45th— 366,  435,  442 

52d— 474 

67th— 474 

80th— 634 


105th— 582 
148th— 626,  627 
152d— 475,  479,  518 
182d— 474,  558 
203d— 515 
217th— 513 
227th— 573 

298th— 474,  499,  573-574 
317th— 606 
Hospitals  in  ZI: 

distilled  water  equipment  in,  388 
dried  plasma  for,  175-177 
liquid  plasma  for,  95-96,  176,  195,  274-275 
red  blood  cells  for,  312 
Hospitals,  location  of,  in  Italy,  420 
Hospitals  of  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  455 
Hospitals,  procurement  of  blood  supply  by, 
in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  641 
Hospitals,  station: 

118th— 728,  729 
119th— 634 

127th— 452,  496,  500,  513-517 
152d— 195,  212,  459,  475,  479,  495, 
498-513,  515-522 
347th— 513 
Hospitals,  various: 

Chelsea  Naval  Haspital,  97,  740 
Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital,  741 
Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  739,  740,  741 
Naval  Hospital,  Pearl  Harbor,  338 
U.S.  Army  Hospital,  Yokohama,  732 
U.S.  Naval  Base  Hospital: 

No.  18—613,  614 
No.  19—607 
No.  20—607 
Yokosuka,  732 

7th  Portable  Surgical  Hospital,  633 
27th  Portable  Surgical  Hospital,  634 
46th  Surgical  Hospital,  805 
48th  Surgical  Hospital,  438 
8209th  MASH  (Mobile  Army  Surgical 
Hospital),  728,  803,  804 
Hou.se-to-house  canvasses  for  donors,  125 
Housekeeping.  See  Administrative  consid¬ 
erations. 

Houston,  345,  783 

Howard,  Capt.  J.  M.,  803 

Howard  University,  14 

Hr  antigen,  247,  248 

Huerter,  796 

Hughes,  W.  L.,  Jr.,  359 

Human  errors  as  cause  of  reactions,  572-573 

Human  grouping  sera,  235,  237-238,  239 

Human  protein,  sensitization  to,  651 
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Human  serum  albumin.  See  Serum  albumin. 
Humboldt  Bay,  593 
Hustin,  a.,  4,  219 

Hygroscopic  property,  of  rabbit  grouping 
sera,  236 

Hyland  Laboratories,  236,  279,  289,  292,  603, 
719,  774 

H3rperpotassemia,  349 
Hypertension  in — 
donors,  140,  141 
Japan  in  Korean  War,  731 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
Hypertonic  effects  of  concentrated  plasma, 
276 

Hypertonic  salt  solution,  383 
Hypertonic  serum  albumin  solutions,  349 
Hypertonicity  of  serum  albumin,  702 
Hypochloremia  in  lower  nephron  nephrosis, 
667 

Hypodermoclysis : 
administration  of  plasma  by,  698 
with  physiologic  salt  solution,  383 
Hypoproteinemia : 
after  donations,  159 
globin  in,  in  Korean  War,  783 
in  Chinese,  645 
in  Filipinos,  672 
plasma  in,  297,  697 
salt-poor  serum  albumin  in,  352 
serum  albumin  in,  338,  360,  702 
transfusion  in,  635 
Hypotension: 

as  cause  of  failure  of  resuscitation,  44 
in  donors,  157 
effect  of : 

on  alkali  reserve,  384 
on  renal  circulation,  658 
See  also  Transfusion;  Replacement  therapy 

Ice,  provision  of,  at  ARC  blood  donor 
centers,  214 
Icing  en  route,  206 
Icterus  index: 

effect  of  red  blood  cell  transfusions  on,  315 
in  plasma  reactions,  671 
Identiffcation — 
of  blood  groups,  4 
of  donors  with  latent  hepatitis,  679 
Identi6cation  tags,  errors  in  blood  groups  on, 
429,  444,  501,  567,  598 
1.  G.  Farben  Laboratories,  788 
Ileocolitis  in  reactors  to  plasma,  671 
Immobilization  of  fractures,  56 


Immune  globulin,  637 
Immune  serum  globulin,  362-363,  637 
from  discarded  bloods  in  Korean  War,  750 
Immunization,  role  of,  in  reactions  to 
dextran,  793 

Immunohematologic  response  to  multiple 
0-blood  transfusions  by  non-O  recipients, 
805-806 

Immunologic  studies  on  bovine  albumin, 
327-328,  333 
Impending  shock,  39 
transfusion  in,  635 
Implenoentation  of — 

dried  plasma  program,  102-104 
planning  for  Okinawa  operation,  623-625 
provision  of  blood  for  forward  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  496-498 

recommendations  for  oversea  transfusion 
service,  463-464 
Improvisations — 
in  Korean  War,  713,  714 
in  SWPA,  594-595,  598 
of  equipment  after  D-day,  553 
Improvised  equipment: 
at  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
453 

in  World  War  1—5,  9 

Improvised  facUities  for  base  collection 
centers  in  MTOUSA,  431—432 
Improvised  refrigeration  in  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  504 

Improvised  transfusion  sets  in  ETOUSA, 
185-191,  474 

Inadequate  mobilization  of  fractures  as 
cause  of  shock,  688 
Incidence  of — 
allergic  reactions,  650 
burns,  77 
contamination : 

in  Blood  for  Britan,  14 
in  placental  blood,  25 
hemolysis,  438-439 
hemolytic  reactions,  653 
hemorrhage,  77 
posttransfusion  chills,  219 
pyrogenic  reactions,  652-653 
reactions,  649-650 
after  donations,  153-154,  155-156 
after  6rst  use  of  sodium  citrate,  651 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  651,  652 
in  ETOUSA,  247,  660 
in  Korean  War,  756 

of  Rh  agglutinogen  in  general  white 
population,  246 
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of  serum  hepatitis  in  Korean  War,  778, 
781 

of  serum  sickness,  335 
of  shock,  77 
of  wound  infection,  57 
on  well  controlled  services,  649-650 
with  proper  cleaning  of  equipment,  652 
Incompatible  blood: 
effect  of,  on  recipient  agglutinins,  240 
fatalities  after  transfusion  with,  435 
Incompatible  (cadaveric)  blood,  24 
Incompatible  donor  cells,  intravascular 
hemolysis  of,  653,  656-657 
Incompatible  isoagglutinins,  transfusion  of, 
663-664 

Incompatible  transfusion,  4,  259 
Incompatibility : 
anuria  from,  65-67 
effect  of  age  of  blood  on,  569 
reactions,  186,  650,  659,  663-664 
differential  diagnosis  of,  655-656 
in  Korean  War,  744,  804 
Incontinence  after  donations,  157 
Increase — 

of  capillary  permeability  as  cause  of  shook, 
30 

of  hemoconcentration  in  shock,  32 
Incubation  period  of  serum  hepatitis,  679 
India,  16 

national  blood  program  in,  642 
Indian  Army,  642 
Indian  Medical  Directorate,  643 
Indianapolis,  118,  291,  695 
Indications  for — 

fat  emulsions,  795-796 
fibrin  film,  368 
gelatin  injections,  377 
glucose  infusions,  383 
physiologic  salt  solution,  383 
plasma,  297,  391,  462,  696-697 
in  Korean  War,  796 
in  North  Africa,  392 
replacement  therapy,  457 
Rh  testing,  248-250 
serum  albumin,  702 
in  Korean  War,  796 
transfusion,  1-3,  5,  34 
in  CBI,  642-643 
in  Chinese  troops,  645-646 
in  Korean  War,  796 
in  Soviet  Union,  22 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11-12 
in  SWPA,  635 
in  World  War  I — 7,  10 


shown  by  copper  sulfate  test,  255-256 
with  group  O  blood,  239 
Indirect  transfusion,  5 
Individualization  of — 
blood  replacement,  690 
plasma  infusions,  697 
resuscitation,  559 
Indoctrination; 
before  Luzon  operation,  619 
in  ETOUSA,  459-460 
in  Okinawa  operation,  624-625 
in  serum  albumin  therapy  in  SWPA,  637 
in  SWPA,  607,  618,  630,  633-635 
on  plastic  equipment,  759-760 
Inductees  as  donors,  129 
Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation,  153 
Industrial  Mobilization  Board,  DOD,  774 
Industrial  plants,  provision  for  accidents 
in,  91 

recruitment  of  donors  in,  118,  125 
Industry,  role  of  in  blood  program,  491 
Infected  pooled  plasma,  storage  of,  at  room 
temperature,  780 
Infection: 

absence  of,  after  transfusions  in  France, 
1940—20 

after  donations,  157 

after  transfusion,  5 

as  cause  of  circulatory  collapse,  32 

as  cause  of  death,  56 

as  cause  of  failure  of  resuscitation,  44 

as  cause  of  shock,  34 

as  indication  for  transfusion,  10,  12 

effect  of  multiple  transfusions  on,  444 

in  Korean  War,  803 

malnutrition  complicated  by,  569 

plasma  in,  266,  297 

prophylaxis  of,  in  wounds  of  extn^mities, 
705 

serum  albumin  in,  336 
Infectious  diseases,  rejection  of.  donors  with, 
in  World  War  I — 6 

Infectious  hepatitis,  352,  360,  423,  675,  678, 
679 

caused  by  fraction  II — 363 
in  potential  donors  in  Japan  in  Korean 
War,  731 

prophylaxis  of,  359,  363 
Influenza,  362,  363 
plasma  infusions  in,  7 
Influenza  epidemic,  120 
Information,  dissemination  of,  79,  80 
Ingraham,  F.  D.,  367,  368 
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Initial  wound  surgery; 

British  provision  of  blood  for,  397 
transfusion  befon*,  395 
transfusion  during,  55 

Inoculation  of  volunte<^r8  with  treate<t 
plasma,  780 

Inop<*rablc  malignancy,  red  blood  cell  trans¬ 
fusions  in,  317 
Inspection  of — 

airlift  to  ETOUSA,  493,  495,  552 
blood  bank  opt'ration,  on  Continent, 
553-556 

commercial  processing  laboratories,  275, 
298-299 
by  NIH,  81 

facilities  offered  for  plasma  production,  312 
liquid  plasma  centers,  307-308 
plasma  equipment  firms,  293 
Inspection  trips: 

request  for  permission  for,  467-468 
to  check  distilled  water  facilities,  387-388 
to  MTOUSA,  443-445 
to  oversea  theaters,  443-444,  466,  495, 
590-595,  603-605 
Instability  of  fat  emulsions,  796 
Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Mayo 
Clinic,  62 

Institute  of  Tropical  Disease's,  Sydiu'y,  590 
Instructions: 

for  field  transfusion  units,  544 
on  plasma  package,  168 
on  serum  albumin  package,  198 
Insulated  containers: 
for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  214,  491,  760 
for  Australian  airlift,  581,  587,  608-609 
for  emergency  shipment  of  whole  blood, 
397 

for  oversea  transfusion  service,  463 
for  Pacific  airlift,  208,  603,  609-611 
in  British  blood  program,  17 
in  ETOUSA,  573 
in  Korean  War,  760-766 
in  Luzon  operation,  620 
in  MTOUSA,  208,  417,  447,  448,  450 
in  southern  France,  454 
in  Soviet  Union,  22 
in  SWPA,  590,  604,  607 
in  World  War  II — 760 
Integration  of  civilian  and  military  health 
resources  after  World  War  II — 714-715 
Intercostal  nerve  block,  710 
Intergroup  hemolysis  of  incompat  ible  donor 
cells  (A,  B,  O),  653,  657 
Intermediate  metabolism  in  late  shock,  34 


'‘Internal  transfusion,”  8,  383 
International  Equipment  Co.,  293 
International  Health  Division,  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  275 

International  (Landsteiner)  classification  of 
blood  groups,  233 
Interstate  commerce,  81 
Intestinal  excretion  of  dextran,  790 
Intra-arterial  transfusion — 
in  Korean  War,  796-801 
with  plastic  equipment,  759 
Intragroup  hemolysis  of  incompatible  donor 
ceUs  (Rh),  653 

Intrasternal  transfusion,  636,  694 
Intrathoracic  injury  as  cause  of  circulatory 
collapse,  32 

Intravascular  agglutination  due  to  injection 
of  isoagglutinins,  658 
Intravascular  hemolysis  of — 
compatible  donor  cells,  653 
incompatible  donor  cells,  653-656 
recipient  cells,  653 

Intravenous  fluids,  ineffectiveness  of,  in 
shock,  31 

Intravenous  solutions: 
commercial  procurement  of,  71,  382-383, 
388 

complaints  about,  384-388 
preparation  of,  by  forward  hospitals,  397 
provision  of,  in  MTOUSA,  398 
reactions  to,  385,  387 
Intravenous  therapy: 
equipment  for,  78 
logistics  of,  77 

service  in  Armed  Forces,  recommendations 
for,  76-79,  464,  469,  472 
training  in,  442 

See  also  Transfusion ;  Replacement  therapy. 
Invasion  of  Normandy,  immediate  prepara¬ 
tions  for,  547,  548 
Investigations  of  reactions,  649-650 
In  vitro  testing  of  fibrin  foam,  364 
Ion-exchange  column,  758,  759,  760,  769-771 
Iowa  City,  220,  221,  242,  471 
Iron,  administration  of,  to  donors,  158,  159, 
160 

Irradiation  of  plasma  against  hepatitis  virus, 
772-773 

Irreversible  pathophysiology  in  shock,  443 
Irreversible  shock,  36 
Ischemia : 

after  intra-arterial  transfusion,  801 
gelatin  in,  377 
Isinglass,  379 
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Island  Command,  607,  628 
Isoagglutinin  titer,  of  plasma,  669 
Isoagglutinins : 

in  fraction  II-l — 359 
in  globulin  fraction  of  plasma,  237 
in  high-titer  blood,  656 
in  pooled  plasma,  669 
studies  on,  in  Korean  War,  806 
suppression  of,  in  pooled  plasma,  51 
Isoagglutinogens,  4 

Isoantibodies  in  fractions  II  and  III — ^362 
Isohemagglutinins,  83,  598 
in  grouping  sera,  240 
in  pooled  plasma,  258 
Isotonic  buffer  solution,  222 

thawing  of  frozen  red  blood  cells  in,  771 
Isotonicity  of  preservative  solutions  with 
blood  serum,  218 

Italian  campaign,  38,  420,  435,  448 
Italy,  22,  55,  57,  192,  355,  391,  406,  407,  417, 
418,  440,  442,  445,  448,  451,  452,  453. 
459,  482,  484,  552,  692 
legal  prohibition  of  transfusion  in,  1 
Itinerary  of — 

blood  from  ZI  to  Guam,  606-607 
inspection  trip  to  POA,  591 
oversea  airlift  in  Korean  War,  746 
Iwo  Jima  operation,  615,  622,  627 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  368 
Janeway,  C.  A.,  32,  261,  327,  328,  331,  335, 
353,  362,  725,  726 
Jansky,  J.,  4 

Japan,  311,  642,  739,  740,  741,  746,  748,  752, 
754,  757,  763,  765,  803 
blood  procurement  in,  in  Korean  War, 
727-733 
invasion  of,  629 

See  Operation  OLYMPIC. 

Japanese  bloods,  incidence  of  Rh-negative 
types  in,  731-732 

Japanese  donors  in  Korean  War,  729-730 
Japanese  Red  Cross,  730 
Japanese-Russian  Border  War,  21 
Japanese  surrender,  110,  130,  589 
Jaundice,  249 

after  injection  of  serum  albumin,  674 
after  red  blood  cell  transfusions,  318 
after  transfusion,  225 
with  outdated  blood,  657 
after  yellow  fever  immunization,  674-675 
in  donors,  142 
in  MTOUSA,  399,  423 
plasma  in,  297 


rejection  of  donors  with,  676  - 
rejection  of  donors  with  history  of,  in 
SWPA,  598 
Jeeps,  414,  550,  551 

Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine,  75 

Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Public 
Health,  744 
Johnson,  R.  M.,  378 
Johnson,  Secretary  L.,  726 
Johnston  Island,  591,  607 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  715 
Joint  Logistic  Command,  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  730 

Journal  of  American  Medical  Association, 
79,  305,  309,  314,  669 
Junior  Red  Cross,  121 

K-30  Periston,  790 

Kahn  test,  17,  111,  143,  262,  399,  404,  408, 
412,  422,  426,  432-433,  442,  492,  503, 
596,  643 

Kamikaze  suicide  bombings,  631 
Kansas  City,  292 
Kabtasevskij,  N.  G.,  266 
Katzen,  E.  M.,  158 
Keith,  A.  J.,  80 
Kekwick,  a.,  266 

Kendrick,  Col.  D.  B.,  49,  53,  54,  55,  61-62, 
64,  69,  72,  73,  76,  80,  81,  85,  87,  95,  97, 
101,  159,  163,  166,  171,  173,  175,  180, 

198,  206,  208,  228,  237,  240,  241,  271, 

273,  286-287,  296,  299,  304,  309,  310, 
332,  337,  340,  344,  385,  387,  388,  391, 

421,  443,  444,  459,  461,  462,  463,  464, 

465,  466,  467,  468,  492,  493,  495,  531- 

532,  554,  555-556,  558,  559,  567,  590, 
591,  594,  599,  603,  604,  605,  611,  612, 

616,  618,  619,  622,  623,  624,  628,  633, 

636,  637,  639,  641,  666,  670,  707,  721, 

733,  757,  796 

Kendricks,  Col.  E.  J.,  531 
Kerosene  refrigerators,  416,  454 
Kharkov,  24 
Kidney  (s) : 
damage  in  shock,  56 
decapsulation  of,  656 
fibrin  foam  in  surgery  of,  365 
function  of,  effect  of  gelatin  on,  377 
deposition  of  pectin  in,  378 
effect  of  blood  volume  deficiency  on,  665 
effect  of  diffuse  intracapillary  agglutina¬ 
tion  on,  664 

effect  of  oxidized  cotton  on,  380 
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Kidney  (s) — (’ontinued 

effect  of  status  of,  on  hemolytic  reactions, 
650 

excn>tion  of  colloid  solutions  by,  52 
functional  capacity  of,  in  reactions,  650 
status  of,  after  resuscitation,  666 
Kildi'fI''k,  R.  a.,  1,  225,  245,  653 
Kinklx‘rton,  65 

KiMRRorcH,  Col.  J.  C  ,  471-472,  479,  480, 
481,  482.  483,  485,  486,  487,  496,  509, 
530,  546,  557 

Kimpton-Brown  transfusion  technique,  5,  10 
King,  Brig.  Gen.  E.,  594 
Kirk,  Maj.  Gmi.  N.  T.,  84,  223,  225,  311, 
465,  488,  489,  490,  492,  540,  557,  560. 
591,  599 

Kjedahl  nitrogen  technique,  328 
Kline  test,  143,  581 
Knox  Gelatin  Co.,  375 
Knox  P-20  gelatin,  377 
Kolmcr  test,  262,  442 

Korean  War,  260,  279,  377,  381,  421,  575, 
713-806 

blood  program  for,  727-738 
initial  steps  in  blood  procurement  for, 
717-721 

organizational  developments  in  DOD 
before,  714-717 

plasma  fractionation  program  in,  782-784 
plasma  program  in,  773-782 
refrigerated  shipping  containers  in,  760- 
766 

Kuocuck,  Lt.  J.  T.,  407 
Kwajalein,  591,  607 

L-5  planes  in  M  TO  US  A,  420 
Labeling  of  blood,  503,  504 

at  processing  laboratory,  Travis  AFB, 
744-745 

in  MTOUSA,  426,  442 
Labels — 

for  plasma  package,  167,  168,  169 
for  8€‘rum  albumin  package,  343 
Labile  components  of  plasma,  273,  286 
Labile  factor  activities  after  storage,  805 
Labor  difficulties  in  commercial  processing 
laboratories,  295 

Labor-management  committees  in  group 
recruitment  of  ilonors,  126 
I.abor  unions,  recruitment  of  donors  through, 
125 

Laboratories; 

attachment  of  blood  bank  collecting 
sections  to,  in  MTOUSA,  431 


attachment  of  transfusion  units  to,  411 
in  evacuation  hospitals  in  MTOU.8A, 
432-433 

Laboratories,  blood  bank  detachment — 
48th— 728 
8090th— 728 
Laboratories,  medical — 

Ist— 403,  445,  446,  447,  451,  477,  479, 
497,  499,  500.  503,  509,  513,  514, 
.525,  532,  548,  549 
2d— 39,  403,  440,  441 
4th— 451,  695 

Laboratories,  medical  general — 

1.5th— 400,  401-404,  408,  411,  417,  418, 
422,  424,  425,  426,  440,  445-446,  447, 
451,  453,  454,  489,  655 
19th— 589,  629 

406th— 728,  729,  739,  746,  752,  765,  803 
Laboratory  for  Blood  Transfusion,  22 
Laboratory  Manual,  Army  Whoh‘  Blood 
Procurement  St'rvice,  March  1945 — 72 
Laboratory  of  Biologies  Control,  81,  725, 
766,  776 

Laboratory  specimens,  transportation  of, 
in  MTOUSA,  419 
Laboratory  studies  in  shock,  31 
Laboratory  tests,  466 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  Naples  blood  bank,  428-430,  442 
in  shock,  689 

Lacerations  after  donations,  157 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  734 
Lahore,  642 

Lalich,  Capt.  J.  J.,  38,  393-424 
Lalich  study  on  shock,  38-39 
LaMantia,  E.,  714 
Lamson,  P.  I).,  74,  .361 
Lancet,  5,  24 
Landing  craft — 
mechanized,  615 
vehicle  personnel,  640 
Landing  operations: 
blood  supply  for,  639 
in  SWPA,  634 
serum  albumin  in,  347 
Landing  ship,  tank  (LST),  .509 
blood  for  use  on,  511 
deliveries  by,  in  ETOU.SA,  485 
loading  of,  for  Normandy  invasion.  512 
transportation  by — 
on  D-day,  549 
to  Anzio,  417,  440 
to  Is'yte,  616-617,  618 
to  Luzon,  620 
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Landing  ship,  vehicle  (LSV-6),  623 
Landings; 

blood  for,  in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  640- 
641 

in  southern  France,  447 
Landmines,  391,  703 
Landois,  L.,  2 

Landsteiner  classification  of  blood  groups, 
^33 

Landsi  iner,  K.,  4,  245 
Language  difficulties  in  Korean  War,  730 
Large  plasma  package,  172-175,  290,  311, 
636 

delayed  receipt  of,  in  ETOIISA,  194 
Larynx,  edema  of,  651 
Lassitude  after  donations,  156,  157 
Late  shock,  34 

Lateral  ventricle,  effect  of  thrombin  on,  364 
Latex  tubing,  171,  179,  595 
in  serum  albumin  package,  328 
Lawrason,  F.  D.,  733 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  129 
Lax  preparation  of  equipment  as  cause  of 
pyrogenic  reactions,  651-652 
Lead  encephalitis,  368 

Leakage  of  rubber  tubing  with  positive 
pressure  technique,  553 
Learning  curve,  42 
Le  Bourget  Airfield,  515,  535 
Lederle  Laboratories  (Division  of  American 
Cyanamid  Co.),  2-11,  250,  280,  288,  289, 
291,  342,  343,  365 
Lee,  Lt,  Gen.  J.  C.  H.,  524-525 
Lee,  Maj.  R.  I.,  7 
Leeds,  5 

Legal  aspects,  of — 

blood  program,  71,  81-85,  145,  300 
commercial  production  of  serum  albumin, 
341-342 

plasma  program,  92-93 
Legal  Division,  OTSG,  71,  294 
Legal  implications  of  gamma  globulin 
allocations  in  Korean  War,  784 
Legal  prohibition  of  transfusion,  1 
Legal  responsibility  of  ARC  blood  donor 
centers,  160 

Legal  restrictions  on  use  of  donated  blood. 
93-94 

Leghorn,  418,  442 

Legislation  for  biologic  standards  for  blood 
and  derivatives,  720 

Lend-Lease  provision  of  plasma  to  Free 
French,  94 
Leptospirosis,  656 


Lethal  potentialities  of  blood,  605,  638 
Lethality  of — 
hemolytic  reactions,  653 
improperly  handled  blood,  575,  605 
shock,  665-666 
wounds,  56 

Lctterman  General  Hospital,  741 
Leukemia; 
in  donors,  142 

red  blood  cell  transfusions  in,  317 
Leukocytes  after  storage,  805 
Leukocytosis  caused  by  blood  substitutes, 
373 

Leukopenia  after  injections  of  bovine  al¬ 
bumin,  331 
Levine,  M.,  79 
Levine,  P.,  239 

Levinson-Oppenheimer  technique  of  drying 
plasma,  278-279 
Levinson,  S.  O.,  278,  279 
Lewisburg,  781 

Lewisohn,  R.,  1,  4,  218,  219,  220,  651,  652, 
796 

Leyte,  590,  595,  602,  603,  604,  605,  606,  607, 
614,  615,  616,  618,  620,  621,  630,  631, 
632,  633,  639 

blood  bank,  620,  622,  632,  668 
operation,  589,  616-618,  619 
Liaison  between — 

Army  and  Navy,  78 

British  and  U.S.  medical  officers,  469-470 
Navy  and  NIH,  81 
NRC  and  NIH,  81 
OTSG  and  ARC,  70,  464 
OTSG  and  Army  Medical  School,  63 
OTSG  and  Navy,  70-71,  72-73 
OTSG  and  NIH,  70,  81 
OTSG  and  pilot  serum  albumin  plant. 
Harvard  Medical  School,  70-71 
OTSG  and  Subcommittee  on  Blood 
Substitutes,  NRC,  70 

Liaison  officer  at  British  Blood  Bank,  496, 
528 

Liige,  521,  522 
‘‘Life  Line.”  126-127 

Life  of  plasmodium  in  stored  blood,  143-144 
Life  of  spirochetes  in  stored  blood,  143 
Life  of  transfused  red  blood  cells,  261 
Lightly  wounded  casualties  as  donors,  329, 
422,  463,  476,  477 
in  German  program,  22 
in  World  War  I — 9 
Lilly  Research  Laboratories,  87 
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Liniitationti(s)  of — • 
blood  banks,  700 
dosaRo  of  plasma,  '284-2S5 
fluids  in  chest  wounds,  21,  706 
in  head  injuries,  696 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  769 
gelatin,  877 

high-titer  group  O  blood  to  group  O 
recipients,  424-426,  442,  444,  4S9-490, 
496,  552 

on-the-hoof  collections,  466 
plasma,  48,  55-57,  391,  443,  461-462,  467, 
686-687 

plasma  expanders,  714 
serum  albumin,  702 
transatlantic  airlift,  475 
transfusion  in  blast  injuries,  21 

in  wounds  of  central  ner\  ous  system,  21 
Limited  approval  of  Periston  in  Korean 
War,  789,  790 

Limited  service  personnel  in  127th  Station 
Hospital  Blood  Bank,  514 
Lindeman,  E.,  4 
Lingayen  Gulf,  620 

Lipemia,  losses  due  to,  in  Korean  War,  747, 
750 

Lipoid  concentration  in  donors,  140 
Lipoid  exec'ss,  losses  from,  in  Okinawa 
operation,  627 
Lipoprotein,  359 

Liquid  plasma,  50,  65,  95,  268-269,  274-275, 
462 

British  u.se  of,  16 
clinical  use  of,  96 

contamination  of,  270,  303,  306-308 

dating  period  of,  96 

dosage  of,  96 

early  use  of,  266-267 

first  plans  for,  101 

for  ZI  hospitals,  9.5-96,  176,  19.5,  274-275 
from  British  sources  in  ETOUSA,  469 
from  unrefrigerated  blood,  210 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  13-15 
in  burns,  270 
in  CBI,  642 
in  World  War  I — 7 
provision  of — 

for  Chinese  in  CBI,  645 
for  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  92 
reactions  to,  96,  669 
rate  of  injection  of,  96 
relation  of,  to  serum  hepatitis,  674 
storage  of,  195,  266,  273 
substitution  of  whole  blood  for,  192 


transmission  of  malaria  by,  144 
Liquid  plasma  cemters: 
inspection  of,  307-308 
techniques  in,  307,  308 
training  of  personnel  for,  86 
Lister  bag,  383 

Listing  of  plasma  in  Army  Supply  Catalog, 
268 

Liston,  Col.  D.  E.,  501,  513,  530,  .548,  558 
Literature  of — 

.lood  substitutes,  65 
mercurial  preservatives,  284-285 
pectin,  377 

plasma  expanders,  78.5-786 
shock  (plasma),  65 
Liver : 

deposition  of  pectin  in,  378 
effect  of  blooil  volume  dc'ficieiicy  on,  665 
effect  of  diffuse  intravascul.ar  capillary  ag¬ 
glutination  on,  664 
effect  of  Periston  on,  381 
fibrin  foam  in  surgery  of,  365 
function  studies  to  detect  latent  hepatitis 
in,  679 

rupture  of,  in  Chinese  soldiers,  646 
storage  of  blood  substitutes  in,  373 
storage  of  Periston  in,  78!) 

Liver  damage  in  shock,  35,  56 
Loading  of  blood  on  LST’s,  51 1 
Local  application  of  dried  plasma,  698 
Local  blood  donor  committees,  121 
Local  blood  loss  ns  cause  of  shock,  29 
Local  collections  of  blood,  128 
after  Japanese  surrender,  629 
in  ETOUSA,  466 
overseas,  462,  465 

liOcal  loss  of  fluid  as  cause  of  shock,  36 
Local  lo.ss  of  plasma  as  cause  of  shock,  30 
Local  metlical  profession,  relations  of  ARC 
donor  centers  with,  160 
Local  organization  of  .ARC  Blood  Donor 
Service,  108-111 

Local  preparation  of  plasma,  128-129 
Local  procurement  in  SWPA,  582-.586 
Local  reactions  to  donations,  155,  157 
Localization  of  renal  lesions  in  incompati¬ 
bility  reactions,  6.54-6.55 
Locations  (s)  of — 

advance  base  blood  bunk: 
facility  on  Guam,  614-615 
relation  of,  to  operational  efficiency,  615 
ARC  blood  donor  centers,  120 
base  collecting  center,  in  southern  P'rance, 
451 
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15th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  40G 
base  collecting  sections  in  Italy,  431 
distributing  center,  6713th  Blood  Trans¬ 
fusion  Unit  (Ovhd.)i  407 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  499 
hospitals,  effect  of,  on  use  of  idood,  437- 
438 

hospitals  in  Italy,  420 
plasma-processing  plants  in  Korean  War, 
774 

shock  wards,  707 

SOS  advance  blood  bank,  505-506 
Lockwood,  J.  S.,  376 

Loeb,  R.  F.,  33,  35,  52,  74,  221,  330,  339, 
372,  373,  374,  375,  378,  379 
Ix)gistic  requirements  of  replacement  therapy 
program,  717,  720 

Logistic  transfer  of  6703d  Blood  Transfusion 
Unit  (Ovhd.)  to  ETOUSA,  452 
Logistic(s)  of — 
airlift  in  MTOUSA,  418-421 
ARC  Blood  Donor  Service,  103 
blood  bank  in  MTOUSA,  420-421 
blood  banks,  397,  406-407 
blood  supply — 
in  ETOUSA,  545 
in  NATOUSA,  55 

to  Armed  Forces,  52,  54,  268,  269,  758 
delivery  from  United  Kingdom  to  ('onti- 
nent,  531-532,  534r-535 
dried  plasma,  269 

forward  distribution  in  southern  France, 
450 

intravenous  therapy,  77 

oversea  transfusion  service,  463,  466-467 

plasma,  269 

serum  albumin,  347,  352 
transfusion  in  forward  hospitals,  4()5 
See  also  Transportation,  Storage,  Airlift, 
Packaging,  etc. 
liOndon,  6,  514,  541,  666 
Ix)ng  Island,  413 

Ia)s  Angeles,  209,  292,  310,  599,  600,  603,  606 
IjOs  Negros  Islands,  591 
I.1OSS  of  circulating  blood  volurntr: 
as  cause  of  shock,  29,  30,  36,  54,  336 
in  hemorrhage,  265 
in  shock,  266 
in  untreated  shock,  40 
quantitative?  relation  of,  to  blood  pn-ssure, 
43-44 

Ix)S3  of  circulating  red  blood  cell  mass  after 
trauma,  805 


Ix)sses — 

due  to  breakage,  300-301,  304,  305 
in  Korean  War,  747,  773 
due  to  clotting,  300-301,  309-310 
in  Korean  War,  747 

due  to  collections  bj'  inexperienced 
personnel,  110 

due  to  contamination,  300-301,  304, 
306-308 

in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
in  MTOUSA,  442 

due  to  failure  of  refrigeration  in  ETOUSA, 
570-571 

due  to  freezing  in  Korean  War,  744,  750 
due  to  hemolysis,  306 
in  Korean  War,  747,  750 
due  to  incomplete  filling  of  collection 
l)ottles,  304 

due  to  incorrect  estimates  of  needs — 
in  MTOUSA,  439,  442 
in  ETOUSA,  561,  568 
due  to  lack  of  refrigeration,  212 
due  to  liiiemia  in  Koreaiv  War,  747,  750 
due  to  outdating,  306 
in  MTOUSA,  441,  442 
in  Okinawa  operation,  639 
due  to  positive  serology,  261,  304,  504 
due  to  short  storage  periods,  222 
during  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  552 
during  landings  in  SWPA,  632 
during  transixjrtation,  397 
from  discards  on  Pacific  airlift,  213 
in  Australian  Blood  Bank,  582 
in  commercial  laboratories,  82 
in  ETOUSA,  566-567 
in  Korean  War,  747,  750 
in  MTOUSA,  438-440,  441-442 
in  Okinawa  operation,  624,  627 
in  plasma  program,  305-310 
in  6825th  Blood  Transfusion  Co.,  455 
in  southern  P’rance,  450 
in  SWPA,  631-633 
in  unit  hospital  system,  397 
of  plasma,  300-301 
from  breakage,  15 
from  inadequate  drying,  773 
from  lipemia,  773 
from  reprocessing,  772 
Ix)ui8  XIV— 1 
Louisville,  291 

Ix>utit-Mollison  solution,  224,  225-228 
Ixjveday  (I./-day)  for  Okinawa  operation, 
623,  624,  625 

LovEI,.^cE,  W.  R.,  Ill  -716,  733 
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Lovett,  R.  D.,  734,  737 
Low  Countries,  19,  20 
Low  titer  agglutinins,  54 
Low-titer  anti- A  agglutinins,  194 
Low-titer  group-O  blood; 
desirability  of  use  of,  259-260 
for  airlift  in  Korean  War,  743 
for  resuscitation  in  Korean  War,  745 
in  MTOUSA,  424-426 
Lowell  General  Hospital,  97,  695 
Lower  nephron  nephrosis,  426,  569,  657-659, 
665-667 

in  incompatibility  reactions,  654-655 
limitations  of  fluids  in,  796 
Lower,  R.,  1 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  734 
Lozner,  Lt.  Cdr.  E.  L.,  144,  211 
LST(H)’s  in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  639,  640 
LST  464,  blood  bank  on,  for  Leyte  opera¬ 
tion,  594-595,  616,  617-618,  620 
LST(H)  929,  blood  bank  on,  for  Okinawa 
operation,  622,  623,  627,  628 
Luciana,  265 
Luck,  J.  M.,  350,  351,  359 
Luer  needles,  544,  554 
Luer  syringe,  191 

Luer-type  tip  glass  connector  for  needles,  198 
Lull,  Maj.  Gen.  G.  F.,  84,  489 
Lundy,  J.  S  ,  62,  74,  371,  792 
Lun4viUc,  452 

Lung,  fibrin  foam  in  surgery  of,  365 
Luzon  operation,  615,  619-622,  632,  634,  635 
Lymph  nodes,  storage  of  dextran  in,  791 
Lyons,  Maj.  C.,  443,  444,  703 
Lyophilizing  process,  destruction  of  spiro¬ 
chetes  by,  261 

Maastricht,  522 

Macaco  mulalta,  364,  367 

Macaco  rhesus  monkey,  246 

MacArthur,  Gen.  D.,  730 

MacFee,  Col.  W.  F.,  209,  487,  488,  489,  493 

Macrodex  (Swedish  dextran),  792 

Madrid  Blood  Transfusion  Institute,  12 

Magee,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.,  49,  50,  51,  102 

Magnesium  sulfate  in  MIH  solution,  24 

Mahoney,  E.  B.,  266,  336 

Maintenance  of — 

blood  bank  vehicles  in  MTOUSA,  416 
equipment,  136 

on  Continent,  550,  551 
plasma  (plasma  expanders)  reserve,  720 
stills,  387-388 
supply  during  invasion,  511 


transfusion  equipment,  17 
Mainwaring,  B.  R.  S.,  230 
Maizels,  M.,  230 

Major  allergies,  rejection  of  donors  with,  651 
Malaria,  422,  438 
in  CBI,  643-644 
in  Chinese  patients,  645-646 
in  donors,  142,  143-144 

in  Japan  in  Korean  War,  731 
in  SWPA,  468,  582-583,  595,  597-598 
reactivation  of,  after  donation,  144 
rejection  of  donors  with: 
in  German  program,  22 
in  MTOUSA,  397,  399,  423,  426 
in  SWPA,  598 
in  World  War  I — 6 
transfusions  for,  in  CBI,  642-643 
Malaria  Conference,  144 
Malaria  Research  Group,  598 
Malarial  blood,  production  of  plasma  from, 
in  CBI,  643 
Male  donors,  158 
rejection  rate  in,  141,  160 
Mallory,  Lt.  Col.  T.  B.,  41,  569-570,  655, 
658 

Malnutrition : 
in  Filipinos,  672 

postoperative  transfusion  for,  691 
Management  of — 
allergic  reactions,  651 
incompatibility  reactions,  654,  656-657 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
plasma  reactions,  671,  672 
shock,  concepts  of,  684-686 
urticarial  reactions,  651 
Manila,  629,  631,  639,  640,  671 
Manila  blood  bank,  589,  629 
Mann,  F.  C.,  31,  265,  335 
Manpower: 

losses  from  serum  hepatitis,  775-776 
shortages  of,  206 

in  bleeding  centers  in  MTOUS.A,  408- 
409 

“Manual  of  Therapy,”  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  487 

Manual  on  blood  grouping,  248-249 
Manual  on  shock,  30,  706 
Manual  prepared  for  use  with  training  film 
on  plasma,  87 
Manuals  prepared — 
by  American  Red  Cross,  104,  107 
by  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
NRC,  76 

for  Use  of  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  93 
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Manufacturers  of  equipment,  role  of,  in 
plasma  program,  267 
Manus  Islands,  591 

Manuscripts,  review  of,  at  Army  Medical 
School,  65-67 
Margherita,  642 
Mariana  Islands,  594,  606,  615 
Market  Forge  Co.,  382 
Marking  of  vehicles  in  ETOUSA,  509,  542 
Marmite  cans,  212,  504,  509,  532,  535,  539, 
540,  541,  551 

return  of,  from  Continent,  551 
Marseille,  451,  452,  453,  573 
Marshall,  Gen.  G.  C.,  726,  727 
Marshall  Islands,  591,  607 
Martha  Dump  ( Medical  Supply  Depot,  First 
U.S.  Army),  518 
Martin,  276 

Martin,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  I.,  398,  400,  440 
Martin,  Col.  W.  B.,  624 
Martinsburg,  695 

Mason,  Col.  J.  B.,  472,  479,  486,  496,  497- 
498,  500,  509,  520,  521,  531 
Ma.ss  bleeding — 
for  D-day,  549 

of  group  O  donors  in  ETOUSA,  525 
Mass  grouping  of  military  personnel,  233-236 
Mass  production  of  dried  plasma,  289-293 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction, 
331,  332 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  697 
Ma.ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  230, 
378 

Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital,  227,  230 
Ma.ssive  hemorrhage: 
red  blood  cell  transfusions  in,  317 
replacement  therapy  in,  34 
Massive  plasma  infusions,  697,  698 
Massive  transfu.sions,  22,  36,  225,  630 
in  Korean  War,  803 
in  SVVPA,  634,  635 
in  wounds  of  extremities,  21 
Matrix — 

for  fibrin  film,  364 
for  thrombin,  364-366 
Maycock,  W.  d’A.,  20 
Mayo  Clinic,  62,  371,  384 
Mayo  General  Hospital,  695 
McCloskey  General  Hospital,  677 
McClure,  R.  D.,  266 
McFarlane,  X-protein  of,  359 
McGill  modification  of  De  Gowin  et  al.  solu¬ 
tion,  222 

McGill  solution,  224 


McGill  University,  221,  222 
xMcGraw,  Maj.  J.  J.,  69,  213,  259,  267,  274, 
402,  443,  445,  460,  551-552,  603,  641 
McIntire,  Adm.  R.  T.,  102,  599,  726-727 
McNeil  Island,  781 
McQuaide,  D.  H.  G.,  312 
Measles,  76 
antibodies,  83,  84 

gamma  globulin  in  prophylaxis  of,  in 
Korean  War,  784 
prophylaxis  of,  359,  362-363 
Mechanism  of  Rh  immunization,  246-248 
Mediastinum,  puncture  of,  694 
Mediate  transfusion,  4 
Medical  Administrative  Corps,  500 
Medical  administrative  personnel  in  blood 
banks,  41 1 

Medical  Advi.sory  Committee  on  ARC  Na¬ 
tional  Blood  program,  727 
Medical  Advisory  Council,  Department  of 
Defense,  716 

Medical  and  Health  Advisory  Committee, 
ARC,  83 

Medical  and  Health  Service,  ARC,  84 
Medical  battalions: 
plasma  reactions  in,  in  SWPA,  673 
58th  Medical  Battalion,  450 
Medical  Bulletin  No.  14,  Ofiice  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  474 
Medical  Committee,  Industrial  Hygiene 
Foundation,  153 

Medical  Department  Suppl  Catalog,  234 
Medical  depot  companies: 

Ist— 512,  553 
31st— 520 
34th— 621 

Medical  Director,  Veterans’  Administration, 
716 

Medical  Field  Service  School,  54,  87 
Medical  personnel: 
for  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  70 
transportation  of,  by  blood  plane  in 
MTOUSA,  419 

See  aUo  Personnel,  Professional  personnel, 
and  Enlisted  personnel. 

Medical  Policy  Council,  DOD,  795 
Medical  Research  Council  of  Great  Britain, 
80,  293,  371,  496,  581 

Medical  Section,  Joint  Logistic  Command, 
731 

Medical  Service  Division,  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense,  715-716 
Medical  Supply,  blood  as  item  of,  479 
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Medical  Supply  Board,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  543-544 
Medical  supply  channels: 
distribution  of  blood  through,  420-421, 
470,  545-546,  574-575,  604,  338,  641 
handling  of  blood  through,  in  Korean 
War,  752-754,  757 

Medical  supply  depots,  blood  bank  sections 
of,  in  Korea,  728 

Medical  supply  platoons:  15th  (Aviation), 
622 

Medical  Supply  Section,  USASOS,  SWPA, 
616 

Medicolegal  asjK'cts  of  collection  of  blood, 
145 

Mediterranean  theater,  37,  43,  48,  54-57, 
60,  193,  208,  258,  259,  310,  391,  457, 
459,  460,  461,  468,  476,  482,  484,  489, 
500,  530,  564,  605,  624,  631,  633,  653, 
658,  678,  684,  703,  706,  707 
developnietit  of  concept  of  shock  therapy 
in,  48-49 

development  of  shock  therapy  in,  37-38 
incidence  of  serum  hepatitis  in,  676 
lower  nephron  neplu-osis  in,  424-426,  666- 
667 

organization  of  transfusion  service  in,  48 
reactions  in,  659-660 
requirements  for  resuscitation  in,  485 
Meetings.  See  Professional  meetings. 

Meiji  Park,  731 

Meilino,  R.  L.,  716,  721,  725,  727 
Melenky,  F.  L.,  14 
Memorial  Hospital,  74,  103 
Mendelian  dominant,  246 
Meningocerebral  adhesions,  363 
Mepacrine  (quinacrine  hydrochloride),  644 
Mercurial  preservatives,  to.xicity  of,  283-286 
Mercurials,  addition  of: 
to  dried  plasma,  351 
to  serum  albumin,  351 
Merthiolatc,  237,  307 
addition,  of— 

to  tx)vine  albumin,  334 
to  dried  plasma,  284 
to  liquid  plasma,  14,  96,  283 
to  serum  albumin,  352,  354 
Mes«>ntery,  wounds  of,  685-686 
Metalwlic  changes  in  shock,  36 
Metabolic  rate,  effect  of  hemoglobin  solu¬ 
tions  on,  361 

Metabolism  of  red  blood  c<‘lls,  203 
Methyl  alcohol,  237 
Methyl  Cellosolve,  278,  282 


Methylene  blue  in  group  B  serum,  16 
Methylene  blue  test  for  bilirubinuria,  423, 
426,  430,  441,  442 
Metz,  520 

Metz,  Maj.  H.,  697 

Middleton,  Col.  W.  S  ,  475,  496,  524 

Mignano,  40 

MIH  solution,  24,  219 

MIH.  See  also  Moscow  Institut«“  of  Hema¬ 
tology. 

Military  advantages  of  plasma,  48,  51,  57 
Military  Air  Transjwrt  Service,  741,  746 
Military  .\ir  Transport  Service  Group, 
Pacihe  Division,  739 

Military-civilian  medical  coordination  after 
World  War  II — 715-717 
Military  donors  with  syphilis,  262-263,  503 
Military  Medical  Advisory  Council,  DOD, 
717 

Military  Medical  Advisory  Group,  DOD,  721 
Military  personnel,  mass  grouping  of,  233- 
236 

Military  requirements  for  refrigerators,  203- 
204 

Military  significance  of  Rh  factor,  246-248, 
249 

Military  testing  of  fraction  II — 362-363 
Military  Transport  Services,  614 
Military  use — 

of  bovine  albumin, criteria  for,  329-3;i0 
of  frozen  plasma,  27l 
Milk  route  delivery  in  ETOUSA,  510 
Milk  run  (flight)  from  United  Kingdom  to 
Continent,  534-535 
Mills  Industries,  Inc.,  206,  20S 
Milne  Bay,  587,  591 
Milwaukee,  291 

Minimum  luunoglobin  level  for  donors,  139, 
140,  1.58-160 

Minimum  requirements  for  dried  plasma 
(NTH),  142,  284,  2.87,  288,  290,  303 
Minimum  standards  for  cooperating  blood 
banks,  727 

Minimum  titiT  against  .\j  and  B  eells,  16 
Minneapolis,  292 

Minor  injuries,  donors  with,  in  World 
War  1—6 

Misconception  of — 

handling  of  blood  before  Korean  War, 
720-721 

niagnitud(‘  of  total  blood  loss,  31 
proiierties  of  plasma,  31,  47,  51,  ,5.5-.56,  57, 
310,  4,82 
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wounding  effects  on  contuining  mem¬ 
branes,  31 

Misuse  of  transfusion,  649 
Mission  to  ZI  concerning  airlift  to  ETOUSA., 
487-489 

Mitoses  in  embryonic  cells  after  Periston 
therapy,  789 

Mobile  bleeding  unit(s),  89,  110,  114-118, 
154,  159,  293 

in  ETOUSA,  501-502,  569 
in  Japan  in  Korean  War,  731 
in  Marseille  collecting  center,  451 
in  MTOUSA,  406-407 
Mobile  hospitals,  refrigeration  in,  397 
Mobile  surgical  units  in  ETOUSA,  463,  476 
Mobilization,  transfusion  activities  in  OTSG 
during,  98 
Modification  (s)  of — 
aluminum  refrigerator  for  airlift,  206 
British  bleeding  bottles  in  North  Africa, 
433 

DeGowin  et  al.  preservative  solution,  222 
Ebert-Emerson  transfusion  set,  185-189 
equipment,  81 

expendable  transfusion  set,  554 
plasma  equipment,  163 
plasma  package,  166 
Rous-Turncr  solution,  219-220 
Schulz  technique  of  globin  production, 
362-363 

suggestions  for,  in  plasma  equipment,  177 
techniques  of  drying  plasma,  280 
transfusion  sets,  488 
tubing  for  plasma  infusion,  171 
Moisture  content — 
of  dried  plasma,  279,  296 
of  fibrin  film,  367 
Molar  acetyl  tryptophan,  352 
Molar  glycine,  363 
Molar  mandelic  acid,  352 
Molar  sodium  chloride,  addition  of,  to  scrum 
albumin,  350,  352 
Molar  sodium  phenylacetate,  350 
Molecular  size  of  dextrins,  318 
Molecular  weight  of — 
dextran,  791 
gelatin,  374 
pectin,  378 
Periston,  381 
plasma,  52 

X-protein  of  McFarlane,  359 
Molecule  of  bovine  albumin,  despeciation  of, 
328,  334 

Mollison,  P.  L.,  221,  230,  312,  315,  475 


Monobasic  sodium  phosphate,  222 
Monaghan,  J.  F.,  336 
Montefiore  Hospital,  319 
Montreal,  24 
Moon,  V.  H.,  32 
Mooke,  (’.  V.,  159,  160,  726 
Moore,  Capt.  F.  R.,  59 
Moral  restrictions  on  use  of  donated  blood, 
93-94 
Morale : 

effect  of  donations  on,  148,  155 
effect  on,  of  provision  of  blood  for  casual¬ 
ties,  8 

“Moore  Than  Meets  the  Eye,”  59 
Morgan,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  J.,  680 
Morlaix,  520 
Morphine  in  shock,  32 
Mortality  rates: 
in  Iwo  Jima  operation,  627 
in  Okinawa  operation,  627 
influence  of  whole  blood  on,  57,  395 
Mortars,  391 
Moscow,  21,  24 

Moscow  Institute  of  Hematology,  24,  219 
Moss,  W.  L.,  4 

Motion  pictures  of  blood  bank  activities  in 
MTOUSA,  413 
Motor  mechanics,  454 

Motor  torpedo  boats,  transportation  in,  448 
Motorcycles  for  field  transfusion  units,  543, 
550-551 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  1,  218,  319,  651,  652 
Mountain  fighting,  airlift  in,  420 
Move  to  Continent — 
of  127th  Station  Hospital  blood  bank,  522 
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hemolysis  caused  by,  650 
in  ETOUSA,  554-555,  567 
in  MTOUSA,  441,  442 
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in  ETOUSA.  572 
in  Okinawa  opt'ration,  627,  639 
in  SWPA,  632-633 
proc<*s.«iing  of,  into  plasma,  473.  474 
reactions  to,  633,  657,  668 
salvage  of,  511 

successful  use  of,  in  France,  1940 — 229 
use  of,  in  SWPA,  514 
Outdated  plasma: 

before  Korean  War,  772 
losses  from,  307 

Outdated  senim  albumin  in  Korean  War,  782 
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Overhydration  in  chest  wounds,  635 
Overloading  of  circulation,  127,  198,  444,  804 
Oversea  preparation  of  intravenous  fluids. 
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Oversea  stocks  of  dried  plasma,  1945 — 311 
Oversea  transfusion  program: 

initial  activities  for,  in  ZI,  461-464 
logistics  of,  465,  466-467 
Overseas  Branch,  Supply  Division,  Office  of 
Surgeon  General,  213,  531 
Overwater  operations,  provision  of  blood 
for,  397,  399 
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Oxidized  cotton,  380 
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Oxygen-carrying  corpuscles,  need  for,  in 
shock  therapy,  31 
Oxygen-carrying  properties : 
lack  of,  in  gelatin,  787 
lack  of,  in  plasma,  35 
of  red  blood  cells,  8,  52 
of  whole  blood,  54-55.  391,  416 
Oxygen  deficiency — 
in  secondary  anemia,  56 
in  shock,  384 

Oxygen  therapy,  training  in,  442 
Oxypolygelatin,  726.  786-787 

Pacific  areas,  81,  169,  171,  208,  214,  227, 
254,  258,  262,  391,  425,  581-641,  653 
airlift  to,  213-214,  262,  599-615 
donors  in,  595-598 
staff  visits  to,  590-595 
training  of  transfusion  teams  in,  78 
use  of  rt>serve  stocks  of  dried  plasma  in, 
93 

Pacific  coast,  establishment  of  unsupervised 
blood  banks  on,  91 
Packaging  of — 

anticoagulant  solution  with  glass  beads, 
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blood  in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 
dried  plasma  for  ZI  hospitals,  176-177 
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fibrin  foam,  366 

field  transfusion  units  in  ETOUSA,  544 
plasma,  50,  52,  75,  163-177,  636 
serum  albumin,  75,  198 
Pack-drawn  mountain  troops,  serum  al¬ 
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Pain,  relief  of,  in  shock,  56 
Palawan  Task  Force,  634 
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in  Okinawa  operation,  623 
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214,  610 

Paradoxical  respiration,  688 
ParalRn-tube  technique  of  transfusion,  10 
Paralytic  poliomyelitis,  gamma  globulin  in 
prophylaxis  of,  783-784 
Paraplegics : 

compatibility  difficulties  in,  695 
plasma  for  bedsores  in,  697 
Parenteral  fluids,  inclusion  of,  in  trans¬ 
fusion  service,  53 

Paris,  24,  58,  210,  211,  212,  214,  215,  247, 
452,  496,  511,  515,  516,  517,  522,  523, 
535,  549,  558,  573,  665 
Paris  Blood  Bank.  See  Continental  Blood 
Bank;  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank. 

Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  173,  175,  289,  292,  312 
Parker,  Col.  R.  L.,  515 
Parsons,  E.,  29,  32 
Parsons,  Maj.  W.  B.,  586 
Passive  transfer  of  sensitivity,  650-651 
Patent  rights,  infringement  of,  290 
Paterson,  J.  H.,  230 
Pathogenesis  of— 
incompatibility  reactions,  655 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  665-666 
posttransfusion  kidney,  655 
Pathologic  process  in  incompatibility  reac¬ 
tions,  654-655 

Patrol  craft,  escort  (rescue)  (PCE(R))'s,  622 
Patrol  torpedo  boats,  transportation  in,  448 
Paul,  J.  R.,  679 
Paulino,  L..  362 
Payment  of  donors — 

at  Marseille  bleeding  center,  453 


in  ETOUSA,  473,  482-483,  528,  530 
in  MTOUSA,  423-424 
in  Zl,  695 

Peacock,  W.  C.,  230 

Pearl  Harbor,  34,  53,  111,  119,  136,  168,  213, 
289,  338,  339,  582,  591,  594, 607,  610,  694 
experience  with  serum  albumin  at,  338-339 
Pectin,  65,  76,  375,  377-379 
criteria  of,  for  military  use,  378 
experimental  studies  on,  377-379 
properties  of,  378 
yield  of,  from  citrus  fruit,  378 
Peleliu,  607 

Pelosi,  Lt.  Col.  J.  J.,  492 

Penalty  clause  in  plasma  contracts,  302,  304 

Penfold,  W.  J.,  651 

Penicillin : 

airlift  of,  with  blood  from  United  Kingdom 
to  Continent,  534,  546 
handling  of,  by  blood  bank  detachments. 
512 

in  SWPA,  591 

introduction  of,  in  MTOUSA,  443 
local  administration  of,  with  dried  plasma, 
698 

local  use  of — 

with  fibrin  film,  367 
with  fibrin  foam,  364-365 
transportation  of,  by  blood  plane  in 
MTOUSA,  419 

Penicillin-transfusion  therapy  in  MTOUSA, 
703-705 

Peninsular  Base  Section,  MTOUSA,  401 
404,  423,  445,  446 
Penrose  drains,  308 
Pentagon,  110 

Peptic  ulcer  complicated  by  transmitted 
malaria,  597 
Peptone,  218,  312 
Pepys,  S.,  1 

Peripheral  nerve  suture,  fibrin  film  in,  368 
Peripheral  vessels  in  shock,  32 
Periston,  380-381,  726,  776,  787-790 
cancellation  of  contracts  for,  795 
special  studies  on,  789-790 
stockpiling  of,  in  Korean  War,  789,  790 
Peritoneal  contamination  in  shock,  40,  688 
Peritonitis; 

as  cause  of  shock,  32,  38 
serum  albumin  in,  354 
Perry,  M.  C.,  219 

Perry,  Col.  W.  L.,  496,  497,  541,  542 
Personal  equation  in  blood  grouping,  242-244 
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Personnel: 

augmentation  of,  in  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank, 500 

conservation  of,  in  blood  program,  195 
deferment  of,  343 
for  direct  transfusion,  4 
for  Kimpton-Brown  transfusion  technique, 
5 

for  Luzon  operation,  619,  620 
for  Okinawa  operation,  623 
for  oversea  transfusion  service,  185,  463- 
464 

for  production  of  equipment,  78 
in  advance  depots  of  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  505-506 

in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  145,  148,  492 
in  ARC  Blood  Donor  Service,  103,  104-106 
in  bleeding  centers  in  Japan  in  Korean 
War,  730 

in  blood  banks  overseas,  78-79,  195,  467 
in  blood  program  before  Korean  War,  717 
in  plasma  program,  267 
in  SWPA,  590,  604 

of  blood  bank  unit  in  Japan  in  Korean 
War,  728 

of  British  bleeding  teams,  17 
of  British  field  transfusion  units,  17 
of  collecting  teams  overseas,  467 
of  Continental  blood  bank,  516-517 
of  Division  of  Surgical  Physiology,  Army 
Medical  School,  62-63 
of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  498,  499-501, 
509 

training  of,  501 
transfer  out  of,  501 
of  field  transfusion  units,  543 
of  15th  Medical  General  Laboratory  Blood 
Bank,  401-404 

of  General  Board,  ETOUSA,  574 
of  LST  464—593,  595 
of  Madrid  Blood  Transfusion  Institute,  12 
of  mobile  bleeding  units,  ARC,  116-118 
of  127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank, 
514,  522 

of  oversea  distributing  teams,  467 
of  processing  laboratory,  Travis  AFB,  741 
of  shock  wards,  709-710 
of  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Prov.), 
445-446 

of  6713th  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
407-411 

of  Supply  Division,  Office  of  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon,  ETOUSA,  546 

of  transfusion  service  in  SWPA,  605-606 


of  transfusion  teams  in  Spanish  Civil  War, 
11 

of  ZI  centers  supplying — 

ETOUSA  airlift,  490-491,  492-493 
Pacific  airlift,  599 

role  of,  in  pyrogenic  reactions,  651-652 
shortages  of,  in  SWPA,  591 
training  of,  in  SWPA,  608 
Personnel  Branch,  OTSG,  492 
Personnel  Division,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  487 

Personnel  Division,  OTSG,  599,  606 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  329,  364, 
365,  770 

Betters,  Col.  F.  H.,  582,  586 
Peyton,  Col.  R.  E.,  527 
Pfeiffer,  D.  C.,  278,  280 
P  fibrin  film,  367 
pH  for  plasma  fractionation,  359 
pH  of — 

ACD  solution,  228,  229 
Alsever's  solution,  228 
blood  collected  by  ion-e.\change  technique, 
770-771 

blood  preserved  in  ACD  solution,  226,  228 
Periston,  381 

reconstituted  plasma,  286-287 
resuspimdecl  red  blood  ci'lls,  315 
Phagocytosis — 
of  fn‘e  iron  pigment,  229 
of  Periston,  788 
Phalen,  Col.  J.  A.,  101 

Pharmaceutical  firms,  representation  of,  in 
Blood  for  Britain,  13 
Pharmacia,  790,  791,  794 
Phemister,  D.  B.,  32 
Phenol  as  plasma  additive,  283 
Phenylmercuric  borate,  96,  285 
Phenylmercuric  nitrate,  96,  285 
Philadelphia,  102,  292,  310,  600 
Philippine  Island  Civil  Affairs  Unit,  622 
Philippines,  595,  604,  606,  607,  616,  629, 
630,  671 

Phillips,  Lt.  B.  A.,  253 
Phosphorus  retention  in  lower  neplu-on 
nephrosis,  667 

Photoelectric  colorimeters,  159 
Physical  disabilities,  personiu‘1  with,  in 
bleeding  centers,  1 10 
Physical  examination: 
in  resuscitation,  687-688 
of  donors,  423 
traumatic  effect  of,  31 

Physical  reasons  for  rejection  of  donors,  120 
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Physicochemical  studies  of  pei  'in,  378 
Physiologic  functions,  depletion  of,  in  shock, 
32 

Physiologic  salt  solution,  383,  391,  461 
addition  of  gelatin  to,  376,  377 
commercial  procurement  of,  382 
effects  of,  34 

in  hemorrhage,  8,  35 
in  shock,  8,  34 
in  World  War  II — 7,  9 
properties  of,  52 

Physiologic  studies  in  held,  79-80 
Physiology  of  blood,  2 
Pic  <  ELS,  E.  G.,  275,  279 
Pigment  excretion  in  incompatibility  reac¬ 
tions,  655 

Pigment  nephropathy — - 
in  battle  casualties,  655 
in  crushing  injuries,  696 
Pigmented  casts  in  incompatibility  reac¬ 
tions,  654 

PiLLEMER,  Lt.  L.,  237,  239,  241 
Pillemer  technique  of  blood  grouping,  237 
Pilot  run  on  Pacific  airlift,  602 
Pilot  studies  on  bovine  albumin,  325 
PixcoFEs,  Col.  M.  C.,  583,  584 
Pisa,  406,  418,  442 
Pitressin  therapy  in  shock,  34 
Pittsburgh,  292 

Pittsburgh  Blood  Donor  Center,  110 
Placental  blood,  23,  24-25 
Plane  crash,  loss  of  blood  in,  567 
Plank,  Maj.  Gen.  Iv.  G.,  521 
Planning  Branch,  Operations  Division,  Office 
of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  483 
Planning  for — 

airlift  to  Continent  from  United  Kingdom, 
.531-.535 

airlift  to  ETOUS.4  from  ZI,  490-491 
donors  in  ETOUSA,  478,  524-.525 
ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  496-498 
Leyte  operation,  616-617 
local  supplies  of  blood  in  SWPA,  5S2-.586 
Operation  0\'ERL0R1),  .509-513 
wartime  activities,  cooperating  agencies  in, 
727 

Plans  and  Operations  Division,  Office  of 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  .511,  .547 
Plantier,  Lt.  J.  A.,  .521 
Plasma,  336,  457,  464,  468,  488,  600 
adequacy  of,  480 
for  resuscitation,  465 
administration  of — 
before  evacuation,  6!)8 


by  hypodermoclysis,  698 
during  first  aid,  687-688 
in  resuscitation,  690 
advantages  of,  35,  48,  51,  57,  157 
after  closure  of  colostomy,  705 
alleged  toxicity  of,  79 
allergic  reactions  to,  65l) 
between  World  Wars,  266-267 
biochemical  similarity  of,  to  serum,  268 
clotting  of,  285 

coagulation  of,  on  recalcification,  270 
collections  of  blood  for,  61,  102-104,  109 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  13-15 
in  Korean  War,  767-769 
commercial  production  of: 

Ix-forc  Korean  War,  717 
in  Korean  War,  734 
comparison  of,  with  gelatin,  376 
components  of,  270,  273,  336,  361 
contracts  for,  267,  301,  304,  310 
convenience  of  transportation  of,  35 
i  rossmatching  of,  266,  269 
dating  period  of,  270 
flefinition  of,  267-268 
demonstration  packages  of,  87-91 
disposition  of  surplus  of,  310-311,  714-725 
dosage  of,  172,  175,  697-698 
double-processing  of,  165 
early  concepts  of,  310,  392,  438,  584,  706 
early  discussion  of,  by  NRC,  50-51 
earlj’  preference  for,  in  ZI  hospitals,  695 
early  provision  of,  in  ETOUS.\,  469-470 
effects  of,  .34-35 

emergency  use  of,  for  Allied  casualties,  93- 
94 

equipment  for— 

administration  of,  16.3-177 
commercial  production  of,  293-295 
reconstitution  of,  .52 

estimates  of  requirements  for,  Ijefore 
Korean  War,  773 

evaluation  of,  in  NATOUS.4,  5.5-57 
exp<>rimental  studies  on,  51,  268 
fibrinogen  content  of,  268 
fiehl  studies  of,  80 

filters  for  administration  of,  169-171,  287- 
288 

filtration  of,  19 
flocculation  of,  286 
for  Allied  nations,  93-95 
for  Free  French,  94 

fractionation  of,  237,  261,  336,  .343,  372, 
590 

from  lower  animals,  50 
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Plasma — Contimicd 

group-specific  and  unpooled,  22 
grouping  of,  265) 

gum  acacia  as  replacement  for,  S 
hemoglobin  contimt  of,  300 
after  airlift,  803 
after  storage,  805 
hemoglobin,  determination  of,  805 
historical  note  on,  265-267 
in  battalion  aid  stations,  57-59 
in  burns,  35,  55,  617 
in  crushing  injuries,  35,  55,  267 
in  decompression  sickness,  698 
in  experimental  shock,  266 
in  German  blood  program,  22 
in  heat  dehydration,  55 
in  hematopneic  shock,  56 
in  hypuproteinemia,  635 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  654,  656 
in  intrav'ascular  hemolysis  of  recipient 
cells,  656-657 

in  Leyte  operation,  617,  618 
in  Luzoi\  operation,  622 
in  obstetric  shock,  336 
in  resuscitation,  175,  684 
in  Korean  War,  803 
in  shock,  13,  34,  268 

in  North  Africa,  392,  393 
in  Sicily,  396 

in  SWPA,  616,  634,  635,  636-637 
in  World  War  I — 265 
indications  for,  696-697 
in  Korean  War,  796 
investigation  of,  in  Pacific,  590 
lack  of  oxygen-carrying  properties  in,  35 
legal  aspects  of  transfer  of,  to  OCD,  92-93 
legal  obstacles  to  use  of,  for  Free  French, 
94 

legal  problems  of  commercial  production 
of,  71,  81-85 

limitations  of,  48,  55-57,  391,  443,  461- 
464,  467,  476,  686-687 
dosage  of,  284-285 
for  preoperative  preparation,  56 
literature  of,  65 
local  use  of,  in  burns,  590 
logistics  of,  269 
loss  of — 

as  cause  of  shock,  30,  33,  286 
during  infusion,  43-44 
in  processing  laboratories,  300-301 
in  relation  to  red  blood  cell  loss,  43-44 
stability  of,  165 


maintenance  (restoration)  of  circulation 
by,  21 

manual  on,  76 

military  advantages  of,  48,  51,  57 
misconception  of  properties  of,  31,  47,  51, 
55-56,  57,  465,  482 
Navy  preference  for,  50 
NIH  minimum  requirements  for,  142,  284, 
287,  288,  290,  303 
nominal  labeling  of,  128 
parachute  delivery  of  in  Luzon  operation, 
622 

processing  of: 

from  Chinese  donors,  645 
from  excess  blood  in  Pacific  airlift,  602 
from  outdated  blood,  473,  474,  567.  590 
procurement  of : 

before  Korean  War,  773 
in  Korean  War,  773-776 
production  of : 

before  Korean  War,  719 
in  Korean  War,  774-776 
protein  concentration  in  burns,  697 
protein  content,  52,  296-297,  430 

damage  of,  from  ultraviolet  radiation, 
779 

determination  of,  43,  626,  710 
effect  of  gelatin  on,  377 
elevation  of,  with  serum  albumin,  362 
estimate  of,  by  copper  sulfate  technique, 
253,  254,  255 
flocculation  of,  274 
fractionation  of.  81,  359 
in  shock,  .38,  40 
osmotic  activity  of,  31 
osmotic  function  of,  266,  336-337 
regeneration  of,  after  donations,  159 
sensitization  to,  651 

status  of,  after  ultraviolet  sterilization, 
776 

provision  of — 

for  Chinese  in  CBI,  645-646 
for  ZI  hospitals,  95-96 
quantitative  relation  of  administration  of, 
to  degree  of  shock,  39,  267 
quantitative  use  of,  on  Continent,  556-566 
rate  of  administration  of,  in  burns,  697-698 
rationale  of— 
early  use  of,  47 
initial  acceptance  of,  52-53 
selection  of,  for  Armed  Forces,  268-270 
use  of,  in  shock,  57,  266-267 
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reactions  to  (complications  of),  50,  52,  79, 
258,  259,  269,  298,  566,  668-674 
in  civilian  hospitals,  669 
in  ETOUSA,  669-671 
in  SWPA,  669,  671-674 
reconstitution  of,  50,  88,  698 
refreezing  of,  273 
refrigeration  of,  50 

release  of,  to  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
83-84,  91-93 

replacement  of,  in  experimental  hemor¬ 
rhage,  265 

reprocessing  of,  before  Korean  War,  772, 
773 

reserves,  allocation  of,  in  Korean  War, 
775-776 

reserves  in  Korean  War,  733,  737 
retention  of,  in  bloodstream,  44 
return  of,  from  overseas,  310 
role  of,  in  shock  therapy,  31 
seepage  of,  in  shock,  254 
shipment  of,  in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
stockpile  inventory  of,  before  Korean  War, 
717 

stockpiling  of,  50 

before  Korean  War,  718,  772-773 
in  Korean  War,  775-776 
storage  of,  51,  273 
sj  ithesis  of,  371 

technique  of  administration  of,  698 
temporary  storage  of,  in  frozen  state,  271 
testing  of,  296-298 

thawing  of  frozen  red  blood  cells  in,  771 
toxicity  of  preservatives  in,  354 
training  in  held  use  of,  87 
training  in  reconstitution  of,  91,  413 
transmission  of  serum  hepatitis  by,  510, 
674-680 

in  Korean  War,  713,  775,  776-782,  795 
transmission  of  virus  infections  by,  726 
transportability  of,  48,  51 
transportation  of,  by  blood  plane  in 
MTOUSA,  419 

ultraviolet  sterilization  of,  776,  778-779, 
781-782 
use  of : 

at  Pearl  Harbor,  582 
at  Tarawa,  9 
for  Allied  ca8ualti(‘s,  528 
in  ETOUSA,  486,  566 
in  forward  hospitals,  21,  180 
value  of: 

in  Pacific  fighting,  582 
in  protein  depletion,  569-570 
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versus  serum  albumin,  35 
versus  whole  blood,  51,  55-59 
war  reserves  of,  720 

yield  of,  268,  285-286,  299-300,  303,  304, 
782 

gamma  globulin  from,  363 
globin  from,  362 

See  also  Liquid  plasma;  Dried  plasma,  Con¬ 
centrated  plasma,  etc. 

Plasma-blood  ratio: 
estimate's  of,  461-462 
before  Korean  War,  719 
in  ETOUSA,  482,  487,  556-557 
in  forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  566 

Plasma-blood  replacement  therapy  in  Spanish 
Civil  War,  11-12 

Plasma  bottles,  rubber  stoppers  for,  169 

Plasma-casualty  ratio  in  ETOUSA,  556-557 

Plasma  expanders,  371,  723 
in  Korean  War,  71.3,  714,  783,  785-796 
limitations  of,  714 
literature  of,  785-786 
war  reserve  of,  720 
See  also  Blood  substitutes. 

Plasma  fraction  (s),  359-368 
components  of,  359-360 
conservation  of  blood  by  use  of,  361 
sensitivity  to,  361 
storage  of,  359 

See  also  Byproducts;  special  fractions. 

Plasma  Fractionation  Laboratory,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  343 

Plasma  fractionation  program  in  Korean 
War,  782-785 

Plasma  fractionation  studies: 
continuation  of,  after  World  War  II — 714 
techniques  of,  348,  359 
use  of  discarded  bloods  for,  in  Korean  War, 
747 

Plasma  infusions: 
anemia  due  to,  43,  658 
equipment  for,  168 
h<?molytic  reactions  to,  259 
incidence  of  serum  hepatitis  after,  in 
Korean  War,  778 
individualization  of,  697 
rate  of,  165 

Plasma  package,  50,  52,  75,  128,  163-177, 
636,  698 
breakage  of,  175 

components  of,  166-168,  169-172 
development  of,  165-168 
increase  in  size  of,  172-175 
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Plasma  package — Contimiod 
labels  for,  167,  16S,  169 
testing  of,  168-169 
tin  cans  for,  172,  175 
tubing  for,  171 

use  of,  overseas  for  transfusion,  184-185 
Plasma  potassium,  803-804 
content  of  aging  blood,  555 
Plasma-processing  facilities  in  Korean  War, 
774-775 

Plasma  program,  265-319,  491 
accounting  practices  in,  300-305 
after  World  War  II — 772 
equipment  for,  293-295 
in  Korean  War,  713,  772-782 
losses  in,  305-310 
priorities  for,  293-294 
properties  of,  48,  51,  52-53,  266,  391,  466 
prophylactic  administration  of,  392 
termination  of — ■ 

after  World  War  II — -714 
in  Korean  War,  780-782 
Plasma  protein  concentration  in  burns,  697 
Plasma  substitutes  not  derived  from  human 
blood,  371 

Plasma  supply  in  CBI,  642 
Plasma  therapy,  696-698 
Plasma  volume: 

decrease  of,  in  burns,  697 
determination  of,  43 
effect  of  dextran  on,  792 
effect  of  gelatin  on,  787 
effect  of  serum  albumin  on,  354-355 
increase  of,  in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
Plasmin,  359 
Plasminogen,  359 

Plasmodia,  destruction  of,  in  refrigerated 
blood,  589-590,  595 
Plasmodium  knowlesi,  143 
Plasmodium,  life  of,  in  transfused  blood, 
143-144 

Plass,  E.  D.,  50,  51,  52,  74,  219,  220,  471 
Plastic  bags,  packaging  of  dextran  in,  795 
Plastic  equipment,  758-760 
criteria  for,  758 

Plastics,  replacement  of  rubber  by,  78 
Platelets  after  storage,  805 
Pneumothorax  in  shock,  688 
Po  t'alley  offensive,  408,  420 
Policies ; 

evolution  of,  in  MTOUSA,  391-392 
of  ARC  mobile  bleeding  units,  118 
Poliomyelitis,  363 


Polycythemia — 
after  excessive  transfusion,  804 
after  multiple  transfusions,  805 
Polyvinyl  alcohol  polymers,  788 
Polyvinyl  esters,  788 
Polyvinylpyrrolidone.  See  Periston. 
Pompeii,  454 

Pooled  plasma,  140,  276,  306,  363 
contamination  of,  288 
controlled  heating  of,  779-780 
crossmatching  of,  266 
effect  of  multiple  infusions  of,  663 
fragility  of  recipient  cells  after  infusions 
of,  657 

grouping  of,  266 
isohemagglutinins  in,  51,  258 
number  of  bloods  in,  306,  674,  781 
relation  of,  to  serum  hepatitis,  674 
risk  of  multiple  infusions  of,  664 
suggested  use  of  red  blood  cells  in,  319 
Pooling  of  donor  bloods  in  Australian  Blood 
Bank,  581 

Pooling  technique  of  collection  in  SWPA,  589 
Poor-risk  casualties,  transfusion  in,  in 
World  War  1—7 
Popper,  H.,  379 
Port  Moresby,  587 

Port  of  Embarkation  (PEMBARK),  494- 
495,  536,  540 

Portable  kit  for  copper  sulfate  test,  253 
Portable  refrigerators  for  ARC  mobile 
bleeding  units,  115 

Portable  surgical  hospitals  in  SWPA,  534, 
621 

Portland,  England,  509 
Portland,  Oreg.,  292,  600 
Positive  pressure  technique — 
of  plasma  administration,  697 
of  transfusion,  553 
Positive  serology: 
in  SWPA,  596 
losses  from,  304,  504 

in  ETOUSA,  567,  568,  572 
in  MTOUSA,  441 

Postdonation  anemias  in  female  donors, 
158-160 

Post  mortem  findings — 

after  dextran  therapy,  791,  793,  794 

after  Periston  therapy,  789 

in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 

in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  658,  666 

in  plasma  reactions,  672 

in  reactions  from  contaminated  blood,  665 
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Postoperative  plasma  infusions,  691-602 
Postoperative  transfusions,  691-692 
in  World  War  I — 7 
Postpartal  hemorrhage: 

as  indication  for  transfusion,  1 
autotransfusion  in,  23 

Postpartal  transfusion  with  red  blood  cell 
residua,  314 

Posttransfusion  kidney,  655 
Postural  measures  in  prevention  of  shock,  34 
Post-World-War  II  interim,  714-717 
Potassium  chloride  in  MIH  solution,  24 
Potassium  content — 

of  blood,  effect  of  ion  exchange  resins  on, 
770 

of  preserved  blood,  222 
Potassium  level  after  storage,  805 
Potassium  salts,  addition  of,  to  serum  albu¬ 
min,  349 

Potency  of  rabbit  grouping  sera,  233,  234 
Potential  contamination  of  blood,  151 
Practice  runs  in  commercial  production  of 
serum  albumin,  343,  344 
Precautions  against  sabotage,  129,  295 
Precautions  necessary  with  group-specific 
blood,  503,  650 

Precipitation  of  fibrin,  224,  273 
Precipitation  tests  of  bovine  albumin,  328 
Precipitin  tests  of  serum  albumin,  326 
Precombat  preparations  for  transfusion  in 
World  War  1—8 

Prefabricated  huts  for  base  collection  sec¬ 
tions  in  MTOUSA,  431 
Pregnancy; 

Rh  factor  in,  246,  249 
transfusion  with  red  blood  cell  residua  in, 
313 

Pregnant  donors,  rejection  of,  139 
Preoperative  preparation,  461-462 
See  also  Resuscitation. 

Preparation  of  donor  sets  in  MTOUSA,  407 
Preparation  of  equipment  in  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  502-503 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  104,  312 
Preservation  of  blood,  techniques  of,  85 
Preservative(s) : 

in  liquid  plasma,  96 
in  serum  albumin,  353,  354 
toxicity  of,  in  blood  substitutes,  354 
Preservative  solutions,  50,  51,  52,  179,  217- 
230,  461,  468,  726 
containing  dextrose,  203 
criteria  of,  217,  221,  222 
definition  of,  217 


development  of,  221-228 
effect  of,  on  red  blood  cell  survival,  260- 
261 

for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  208 
in  Korean  War,  766-769 
in  MTOUSA,  437 
in  1941—268 
in  SWPA,  606,  611-612 
isotonicity  of,  with  blood  serum,  218 
testing  of,  at  Army  Medical  School,  224- 
225 

tests  of,  229 
Preserved  blood,  50,  52 
dating  periods  for,  220,  222,  224 
definition  of,  217 
hemoglobin  levels  of,  229 
in  German  program,  22 
rate  of  hemolysis  in,  217 
reactions  to,  in  German  Army,  22 
recommendations  to  Armed  Forces  on 
use  of,  221 
storage  of,  222,  463 
studies  on,  217-220 
survival  of  red  blood  cells  in,  217 
transfusion  with,  in  World  War  I — 5-6 
Pressure-bulb  collection  technique,  193 
Pressure-bulb  transfusion  technique,  193, 194 
Pressure  gravity  transfusion  technique,  635, 
636 

Pressure  transfusion  techniques,  693 
Prestwick,  209,  212,  488,  489,  493-494,  527, 
536,  540,  541,  554,  560 
Preventive  Medicine  Division,  Office  of 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  245 
preventive  Medicine  Division,  Office  of 
Surgeon  General,  235,  680 
Prewar  studies  on  bovine  albumin,  325-326 
Principles  of — 

ARC  Blood  Donor  Service,  103 
National  Blood  Program,  735-738 
replacement  therapy  in  Korean  War, 
796-801 

resuscitation,  683-684 
Priorities: 
for  airlift — 

from  United  Kingdom  to  Continent, 
533-534 
in  SWPA,  591 
to  ETOUSA,  495,  546 
for  allocation  of  blood  in  National  Blood 
Program,  738 

for  changeover  to  large  plasma  package, 
173-175 
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Priorities — Continued 
for  equipment  for  ARC  blood  donor 
centers,  294-295 
for  plasma  program,  293-294 
for  surgery,  determination  of,  on  shock 
wards,  710 
in  SWPA,  604,  608 

in  transportation  in  ETOUSA,  479,  496, 
545-546 
in  wartime,  713 
of  critical  materials,  206 
of  transfusion  teams  for  SWPA,  606 
Priorities  Division,  War  Production  Board, 
294 

Prisoner-of-war  donors — 
in  ETOUSA,  530 
in  MTOUSA.  422 
Prisoners,  donations  from,  407 
Processing  laboratories: 
distribution  of  donations  to,  291-293 
serologic  testing  at,  261-262 
Processing  of  blood — 
for  Korean  airlift,  743-745 
for  Pacific  airlift,  599,  600,  603 
in  ETOUSA,  476,  477 
Processing  of  blood  substitutes,  77 
Processing  of  dried  plasma,  275-276 
Soviet  experience  with,  95 
Processing  of  liquid  plasma  at  Army  Medical 
School,  65 

Processing  of  plasma: 
criteria  of,  95 
in  closed  systi  in,  266 
in  small  laboratories,  312 
Processing  of  serum  albumin,  76 
Processing  section  of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
502-503 

Procurement  Division,  American  Red  Cross, 
294 

Procurement  of — 
blood — 

for  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  477,  490,  491- 
492,  494 

for  Pacific  airlift,  599-602 
for  scrum  albumin  program,  340,  343, 
355 

in  Seventh  U.S.  Army,  445 
problems  of,  718 

demonstration  plasma  p  ckages,  89-91 
donors  in  Korean  War,  733-734 
donors  in  Soviet  Union,  21 
equipment  for  blood  donor  program,  70 
equipment  for  plasma  program,  293-294 
plasma  in  Korean  War,  773-776 


Production — 
facilities  for  plasma: 
after  D-day,  484-485 
dismantling  of,  772 
of  blood  substitutes,  372 
of  dextran,  790,  791 

of  plasma  at  Army  Medical  School,  65 
of  serum  albumin,  361 
Production  capacity  for  gamma  globulin  in 
Korean  War,  783-784 

Production  capacity  of  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  560-561 

Production  techniques,  role  of,  in  plasma 
reactions,  670 

Products  of  plasma  fractionation,  590 
Professional  donors,  94,  158 

handling  of  blood  from,  421,  575,  638, 
639,  752-754 
Professional  meetings — 

Albumin  and  By-Products  Group,  NRC — 
10  May  1943—240 
28  July  1943—84 
17  Nov.  1943—365 
Albumin  Testing  Group.  NRC — 

22  Mar.  1943—300,  333 
Allied  Conference  on  Shock  and  Transfu¬ 
sion — 

May  1945 — 20 

American  Medical  Association — 

June  1942—156 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engi¬ 
neers — 

7  Dec.  1943—203,  273 
Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council, 
DOD— 

17  Mar.  1952—775 
28  Apr.  1952—775 
16  May  1952—775 

Blood  and  Plasma  Conference,  NRC — 

24  Mar.  1943—299 

Blood  Procurement  Conference — - 
14  Feb.  1942—91 

Committee  on  Blood  and  Blood  Deriva¬ 
tives,  NRC — 

3  Dec.  1949—725,  726,  790 
Committee  on  Medical  Research,  OSRD — 
7  July  1942—329 

25  Mar.  1943—334 
Committee  on  Transfusions,  NRC — 

31  May  1940-49-51,  101,  220,  269, 
325,  326,  371,  468,  706 
24  July  1940—51 
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Conference  for  Revision  of  Army  Manual 
on  Blood  Grouping,  NRC — 

24  June  1943-248-249,  252-253 
Conference  of  Albumin  and  By-Products 
Group,  NRC — 

28  July  1943—354,  362,  376,  381 

14  Dec.  1943—354,  376,  763 
Conference  of  Blood  Donor  Service 

officials — 

15-16  Dec.  1943—119,  125,  127 
18-19  Jan.  1944^118-119,  125,  127 
Conference  on  airlift  of  blood  to 
ETOUSA— 

15  Aug.  1944—209-210 
Conference  on  Albumin,  NRC — 

5  Jan.  1942-339-340,  342,  352,  694 
11  Feb.  1942—340 

22  Mar.  1943—345 

19  July  1943-352-353 
Conference  on  Albumin  and  By-Products, 
NRC— 

15  Apr.  1942—342 
26  May  1942—340 
10  May  1943—83 

Conference  on  Albumin  Testing,  NRC — 
19  Oct.  1942—198,  331,  332,  343 
Conference  on  Blood  Group  Specific  Sub¬ 
stances  A  &  B,  NRC — 

19  Mar.  1945^260 

Conference  on  Blood  Grouping,  NRC — ■ 

23  Mar.  1943—53,  82,  238,  239-240, 
242,  248,  249 

24  June  1943—248 

Conference  on  Blood  Preservation, 
NRC— 

19  Jan.  1945—110,  210,  213,  226 
8  Feb.  1945-226-227 
2  Dec.  1949-769-770 
Conference  on  Blood  Preservation  and 
Red  Cell  Resuspension,  NRC — 

6  Dec.  1945—229,  248 

Conference  on  Blood  Transfusion  Equip¬ 
ment,  OTSG — 

6  Dec.  1943—194^195 
Conference  on  Bovine  Albumin,  NRC — 

16  July  1942—328,  330 

Conference  on  Derivatives  of  Plasma 
Fractionation,  NRC — 

28  Oct.  1953—776 

Conference  on  Differential  Agglutination 
of  Erythrocirtes,  NRC — 

17  Sept.  1952—769 


Conference  on  Epidemiology  of  Polio- 
myelitLs,  NRC — 

14  Feb.  1953—884 

Conference  on  Fat  Emulsions  for  Intra¬ 
venous  Therapy,  NRC — 

24  May  1951—795 
19  Mar.  1953—795 
Conference  on  Fibrinolysis,  769 
Conference  on  general  problems  of  Blood 
Donor  Service,  ARC — 

19-20  Jan.  1943—119 
Conference  on  Globin,  NRC — 

21  Apr.  1944—362 

Conference  on  Immune  Globulins,  NRC — 
8  Feb.  1953—362 
Conference  on  Pectin,  NRC — 

24  Feb.  1943—377 

Conference  on  Plasma  Fractionation, 
NRC— 

14  Mar.  1945—361 

Conference  on  Preparation  of  Normal 
Human  Plasma — 

5-6  June  1942—198,  343 
Conference  on  Preserved  Blood — 

25  May  1943-221-222,  229 
Conference  on  Production  of  Normal 

Human  Serum  Albumin  and  Its  By- 
Products,  NRC — 

19  July  1943—353 

Conference  on  Radioactive  Dextran, 
NRC— 

29  Aug.  1951-792-793 
Conference  on  Resuspended  Blood  Cells, 
NRC— 

18  May  1945—260 

Conference  on  Shock  and  Transfusion, 
ETOUSA— 

25  May  1945-15-16,  656 
Conference  on  Technical  Operations  of 
Blood  Donor  Service,  ARC — 

7  June  1942—118 

Conference  on  Transfusion  Equipment 
and  Procedure,  NRC — • 

25  Aug.  1942—76,  85,  184,  221,  238 
Conference  on  Uses  of  Gamma  Globulin, 
NRC— 

5  Aug.  1952—783 
Cooperating  agencies — 

11-12  July  1950—727 
First  Conference  on  Gelatin,  NRC — 

10  Nov.  1942-372-374 
First  Conference  on  Shock,  NRC — 

21  June  1941—33 
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Professional  meetings — Continued 

Fourth  Congress  of  Ukrainian  Surgeons, 
1930—24 

Malaria  C'onference,  144 
Panel  on  Preservation  of  Whoh;  Blood  and 
Red  Cells,  NRC— 

28  Mar.  1951—771 

Research  Society  of  American  Red  Cros.s 
in  France — 

22-23  Nov.  1919-9-10 
Second  C'onference  on  Blood  Storage, 
NRC— 

2  Mar.  1944-223-224 

Second  Conference  on  Gelatin,  NRC — 

23  Feb.  1943—374-375 
Second  C'onference  on  Shock — 

1  Dec.  1943-34-35,  258 
Soci4t4  Nationale  de  Chirurgie,  Paris, 
1932—24 

Southern  Surgical  Association,  Deccmb(*r 
1944—55 

Special  Conference  on  Albumin,  NRC, 
9  July  1942—343 

Subcommittee  for  Standardization  of 
Dispensing  Equipment,  NRC — 

8  May  1941—337 

Subcommittee  on  Albumin  and  By- 
Products,  NRC — 

22  Jan.  1943—237,  349,  362,  364 
Subcommittee  on  Blood  and  Blood  D<*riva- 

tives,  NRC — 

3  Apr.  1951—783 

Subcommittee  on  Blood  Procurement, 
NRC— 

18  Aug.  1951—104 

Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
NRC— 

31  May  1940-79-81 
30  Nov.  1940—52,  80,  101,  270,  283, 
325,  336-337 

19  Apr.  1941—37,  52-53,  85,  163,  165, 

169,  177,  269,  270-271,  290,  327, 
329 

8  May  1941—163,  275,  279,  329 

23  May  1941—165,  236,  275,  283,  291, 

306,  337,  698 

18  July  1941—165-166,  236,  239,  269, 
271,  275,  341 

18  Aug.  1941—104,  139,  203 

19  Sept.  1941—283,  338 

3  Nov.  1941—53,  284,  378 
10  Mar.  1942—143,  329,  342,  373 
12  May  1942—143,  242,  340,  669,  674 


23  June  1942-81-82,  91,  143,  242,  329, 

343,  694 

20  Oct.  1942—53,  79,  221,  332,  372,  373, 

379,  674 

10  Nov.  1942—374,  380 

15  Dec.  1942—53,  173,  261,  333 

24  Feb.  1943—674 

9  Apr.  1943—80,  180,  184,  345,  382,  468 
13  May  1943—54,  240-241,  345-346, 

362,  364,  372,  381 
28  July  1943—241 

10  4ug.  1943—222,  241,  249 

24  Sept.  1943—53,  80,  222,  224,  241, 
381,  468 

17  Nov.  1943  -222-223,  241,  362,  375 
5  Jan.  1944—159,  223,  376 

3  Mar.  1944—224,  225-226,  362,  376 

21  Apr.  1944—362,  376 

2  June  1944—140,  226,  251,  335,  699 

13  July  1944—142,  144 

16  Mar.  1945—313,  352,  362,  381 

18  May  1945—260,  263 
Subcommittee  on  Shock,  NRC — 

1  Dec.  1943—253 

14  Oct.  1950—786,  791 

11  Dec.  1950—782,  794 
30  Jan.  1951—792 

14  Nov.  1951—714 
13  Feb.  1952—793 

1  Oct.  1952—793 
9  Dec.  1952—802 

Subcommittee  on  Sterilization  of  Blood 
and  Plasma — 

8  Oct.  1952—781 

4  Feb.  1953—781-782 

Symposium  on  Blood  Preservation, 
NRC— 

2  Dec.  1949—758,  771 

Symposium  on  Structure  and  Cellular 
Dynamics  of  Rod  Blood  Cells,  NRC — 
11-12  June  1953—169 
Third  Conference  on  Blood  Storage, 
NRC— 

30  Aug.  1944—224,  226 
Third  Conference  on  Gelatin,  NRC — 

4  Sept.  1943—375 
Professional  personnel: 
in  ETOUSA,  indoctrination  of,  459-460 
of  forward  distributing  centers,  409 
op<-ration  of  ARC  blood  donor  centers  by, 
76, 109.  no 

Professional  responsibility  for  airlift  to 
ETOUSA,  492-493 
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Professional  Service's  Division,  Office  of 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  476,  497,  524, 
529,  546,  547,  557 
Office  of  Surgeon  General,  61,  192 
Professional  supervision — 
of  blood  program  in  ETOUSA,  547 
of  dried  plasma  program,  102 
Progress  report(s) — 
of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  508-509 
of  hospital  blood  banks  in  ETOUSA, 
473-474 

Prohibition  of  shipment  of  transfusion 
equipment  overseas,  435 
Projects  for  Continental  Operations 
(PROCO),  541,  542 
(PROCO  III),  543 
Promotional  material — 
for  ARC  Blood  Donor  Service,  121 
for  group  recruitment  of  donors,  126 
through  labor  unions,  125 
Promotions  in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  498 
Properties  of — 
blood,  718,  719-720 
blood  substitutes,  372-373 
blood  used  in  Korea,  806 
bovine  albumin,  326,  327,  328 
colloid  solutions,  52 
corn  syrup,  317-318 
crystalloid  solutions,  371 
dextran,  790-791 
dried  plasma,  27 1 ,  279-280 
fibrin  foam,  364,  367 
frozen  plasma,  273 
gelatin,  373-374,  376,  377 
gum  acacia,  384 
isinglass,  379 
oxidized  cotton,  380 
Pectin,  378 
Periston,  381 

plasma,  48,  51,  52-53,  55-57,  266,  391 
rabbit  grouping  sera,  236 
serum,  336 

serum  albumin,  337,  340,  .341,  344,  345, 
352,  353,  699 

Prophylactic  administration  of  plasma,  392 
Prophylactic  transfusion,  460,  690 
in  Luzon  operation,  635 
Prophylactic  use  of  physiologic  salt  solution 
in  shock,  35 
Prophylaxis  of — 
early  shock,  34 

experimental  shock  by  plasma,  266 

hemolytic  reactions,  657 

infections  in  wounds  of  extremities,  705 


infectious  hepatitis,  359,  363 
influenza,  363 

lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
measles,  359,  362-363 
mumps,  363 

paralytic  poliomyelitis,  783-784 
poliomj'clitis,  363 
pyrogenic  reactions,  653 
reactions,  650 
scarlatina,  363 
serum  hepatitis,  363,  679 
shock,  33-34,  36 
Proposal — 

for  standardization  of  British  transfusion 
equipment,  179 

for  use  of  supply  channels  for  distribution 
of  blood,  420-421 
Prostration  after  donations,  158 
Protein  chemists,  325,  336 
Protein  component  of  fibrin  film,  367 
Protein  concentration  of  rabbit  typing  sera, 
236 

Protein  content  of  plasma,  52 
Protein  deficits,  postoperative  transfusion 
for,  691 

Protein  depiction,  plasma  in,  697 
Protein  determinations,  618 
Protein  Foundation,  359 
Protein  losses,  amino  acids  in,  380 
Protein  supplement,  use  of  globin  as,  in 
Korean  War,  783 
Proteinuria — 

in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
Prothrombin,  270,  273,  286,  287,  362,  363, 
770 

content  of  plasma,  702 
in  fraction  1 1 1-2 — 359 
Pboudfit,  Capt.  W.  S.,  451 
Provision — 

for  intravenous  fluids  in  MTOL^SA,  398 
for  transfusion  in  North  Africa,  394 
of  blood — 

by  unit  hospital  system,  396-399 
for  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  91-93 
for  oversea  hospitals,  393 
for  ZI  hospitals,  97 
in  forward  areas,  35 

of  plasma  for  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
91-93 

of  professional  personnel  for  ARC  blood 
donor  centers,  70 
Provo,  783 

Proximal  tubules,  necrosis  of,  655 
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Pryor,  Lt.  R.  E.,  533,  535 
Pseudoagglutination  after  gelatin  injc>ctions, 
375 

Pseudoglobulins,  237,  243 
Psychic  factors  in  postdonation  reactions, 
157 

Psychic  stimuli  in  shock,  32 
Psychrophilic  contamination,  659 
Public  Information  Office,  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  in  Korean  War,  730 
Public  Information  Office,  Joint  Ix)gistic 
Command,  in  Korean  War,  730 
Public  Information  Service,  ARC,  121 
Public  Law  196,  77th  Congress,  30  July 
1941—423 
Publicity — 

for  ARC  Blood  Donor  Service,  107,  110, 
111,  119,  120,  129 
for  ARC  mobile  bleeding  units,  1 18 
in  early  campaigns  for  donors,  121 
Publicity  kits,  121 

on  inauguration  of  Pacific  airlift,  602-603 
Puerperal  hemorrhage,  transfusion  for,  1 
Puerto  Rico,  143 
PtTLASKi,  Lt.  Col.  E.  J.,  792 
Pulmonary  damage — 
as  cause  of  failure  of  resuscitation,  44 
as  contraindication  to  replacement  ther¬ 
apy,  34 

Pulmonary  edema — 
after  plasma  infusions,  570 
after  serum  albumin  administration,  702 
after  transfusion,  20-21,  225 
in  chest  wounds,  706 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  667 
in  plasma  reactions,  667 
in  shock,  42 

risk  of,  with  multiple  transfusions,  437 
Pulmonary  irritation,  as  contraindication  to 
transfusion,  34 
Pulse: 

effect  of  plasma  on,  298,  698 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 
in  plasma  reactions,  670,  672 
in  reactions  from  contaminated  blood,  665 
in  shock,  559,  684 
of  donors,  139,  145 

Pulse  pressure*,  effect  of  hemoglobin  solu¬ 
tions  on,  361 

Purchasing  and  Contracting  Office,  New 
York  Army  Medical  Depot,  301 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  375 
Purpose  of  mass  blood  grouping,  234 
Purpuric  reactions  to  lx)vine  albumin,  335 


Pusan,  728,  752 
PCTNAM,  T.,  364 
Pyrogen-free  blood,  195 
P3TOgen  tests — 

on  intravenous  solutions,  384-385 
on  serum  albumin,  345 
Pyrogenic  reactions,  193,  219,  429,  461,  552, 
572,  612,  651-652,  656,  660,  661-663 
causes  of,  179,  651-653 
differential  diagnosis  of,  653 
due  to  hemolysis,  663 
due  to  lax  preparation  of  transfusion  sets, 
660 

in  ETOUSA,  652-653,  660 
resemblance  of,  to  Rh-incompatibility,  246 
role  of  distilled  water  in,  382,  651 
to  bovine  albumin,  330,  335 
to  plasma,  669,  670,  672-673 
with  plastic  equipment,  758 
Pyrogenicity  of  fat  emulsions,  796 
Pyrogens : 

in  fractionation  of  plasma,  343 
in  gelatin,  375,  376 
in  intravenous  solutions,  385 
in  oxidized  cotton,  380 
in  pooled  plasma,  672-673 
in  production  of — 
blood  substitutes,  372 
gelatin,  373 

serum  albumin,  344,  348 
sensitivity  to,  after  multiple  transfusions, 
804 

Qualifications  of  transfusion  officer,  472 
Quantitativ'c  administration  of  plasma,  697- 
698 

Quantitative  blood  replacement,  690-691 
criteria  for,  559 

(Quantitative  errors  in  transfusion  in  North 
Africa,  393 

(Quantitative  factor  in  incompatibility  reac¬ 
tions,  650,  654 
Quaniitative  relation  of — 
blood  loss  and  shock,  8-9 
blood  pressure  to  degree  of  shock,  39 
plasma  administration  to  degree  of  shock, 
39 

replacement  therapy  to  degree  of  shock,  39 
transfusion  to  degree  of  shock,  34,  39.  635 
transfusion  to  hemorrhage,  559 
(Quantitative  replacement  therapy,  20 
(Quantitative  use  of  blood — 
ii.  .VITOUSA,  437-438 
on  Lktntinent,  556-566 
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(^lantitative  use  of  plasma,  267 
on  Contincm,  556-566 
(^lartan  malaria,  144 
(iuartormastor  Corps,  463 
(^uartormaster  Il<‘frigf'rator  Co.,  621 
(iuerk's  about  blood  program,  128 
(iucstioimairj' — 

in  plasma  package,  168 
to  donors,  155-156 
(iuiniiu',  423 

(^tiotas  in  .\RC  Blood  Donor  S<'rvice,  120 

Rabbit  grouping  S(‘ra,  236-237,  23i) 
for  mass  military  us<‘,  233,  236-237 
Rabbit  thermal  test  of  serum  albumin,  341. 
345 

Rabies,  140,  142 
Race  of  donors.  13i( 

Radio  notification  of  arrival  of  blood  on 
Luzon,  621 
Radio  publicity.  120 
in  ETOUS.X,  573 

Radio  requests  for  blood  from  Australia, 
586-587 

Radioactive  cell-tagging  technique,  217, 
221-222,  227,  220,  260,  430 
Radioactiv«'  studit's  on  I’eriston,  780 
Radioautographs  after  I’eriston  therapy,  790 
Rail  transiwrtation  in — 

.lapan  in  Korean  War,  720,  742,  744 
ZI,  204-205 

Railway  Brotherhoods,  125 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  204-206,  603, 
726,  744 
Rane,  L.,  288 
Rangers,  447 

Ra.nkin,  Brig.  Cen.  F.  W.,  64,  69,  80,  211, 
213,  464,  465,  467,  468,  489,  490,  492, 
493,  579,  599,  680 
Rappaport,  Maj.  E.  M.,  679 
Rate  of — 

blood  flow  in  shock,  30 
hemolysis: 

effect  of  temperature  on,  203 
in  stored  blood,  218 
plasma  infusion,  96,  165 
red  blood  cell  survival  in  preserved  blood, 
217 

rejection  of  commercial  plasma,  296 
transfusion,  4,  12,  21,  22,  34,  36,  194,  198, 
553,  636,  690,  799 
Ratings — • 

in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  498 
717-40»-^n4 - ."lO 


of  I'lilisted  jx'rsonnel  at  ARC  bleeding 
centers.  111 
Ratio  of — 

blood  to  casualtic's,  180,  460 
before  Korean  War,  719 
in  ETDUSA,  482,  485-486,  487,  509, 
561,  565-566,  568,  574 
in  evacuation  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  556 
in  Korean  War,  729,  752,  756 
in  Luzon  oix'ration,  620 
in  Middle  East,  480 
in  MTOUSA,  3!)8 
in  Okinawa  ui>eration,  631 
in  Operation  OLYMPIC,  640 
in  SWPA,  615,  6.30,  633-634 
blood  to  plasma,  461-463 
blood-plasma-casualty  requirements  before 
Korean  War,  773 

plasma  to  casualties  in  ETOUSA,  556-557 
replacem(‘nt  fluids  to  each  other  in  British 
Eighth  Army,  461-462 
transfusion  sets  to  combat  casualties,  544 
Rationale  of — 
acceptance  of  plasma,  52-53 
concentrated  plasma,  275 
flying  unrefrigerated  blood  to  ETOUSA, 
209-211 

initial  acceptance  of  plasma,  52-53 
plasma  in  shock,  266-267 
plasma  replacement,  57,  265 
in  burns,  697 
selection  of — 
plasma,  268-270 
serum  albumin,  336,  339-340 
separate  intravenous  therapy  service  in 
Armed  Forces,  76-79 
whole  blood  replacement,  57,  177-179 
Ravdin,  Brig.  Gen.  I.  S.,  338,  339,  385,  716, 
786,  792,  794 

Reaction(8),  50,  52,  77,  179,  429,  464,  469, 
569,  649-680 

after  donations,  145,  153-158 
causes  of,  649-650 

confusion  of,  with  preexisting  conditions, 
649 

differential  diagnosis  of,  649 
due  to — 

allergy,  650-651 
contamination,  650 
failure  of  refrigeration,  650 
grouping  errors,  650 
hemolysis,  650,  664 

improper  cleaning  of  recipient  sets,  444 
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Roaction(s) — Continued 
due  to — Continued 

improper  cleaning  of  tubing,  434 
incompatibility,  186,  650 
pyrogens,  193,  219,  650 
reuse  of  equipment,  461 
Rh  factor,  260 

Rh  factor,  after  multiple  transfusions, 
246,  247,  248,  249 
Rh  incompatibility,  246,  249 
erroneous  concepts  of,  657-659 
in  ETOUSA,  657-659,  660-665 
in  evacuation  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  670 
in  Filipinos,  668 
in  general  hospitals,  572 
in  Korean  War,  756,  804,  806 
in  MTOUSA,  659-660 
in  Okinawa  operation,  627 
in  SWPA,  635,  783 
incidence  of,  650 

at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  651-652 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  652, 
696 

in  ETOUSA,  247,  660-661,  664-665 
with  properly  cleaned  equipment,  652 
nonrecognition  of,  649 
prophylaxis  of,  650 

of  tissues  to  fibrin  film  (foam),  365,  367- 
368 

role  of  distilled  water  in,  651 
routine  investigation  of,  649-650 
to  bloofl  airlifted  to — 

ETOUSA,  661-663 
SWPA,  213 

to  bovine  albumin,  325,  327,  330-332,  335 
to  cadaveric  blood,  24 
to  contaminated  blood,  665 
to  dextran,  791,  792,  793 
to  fraction  II — 362 
to  gelatin  injections,  375,  386 
to  globin  in  Korean  War,  783 
to  group-specific  bloo<l  after  massive 
group-O  transfusions,  805 
to  gum  acacia-salt  solution,  10 
to  hemoglobin  solutions,  361 
to  high-titer  group  O  blood,  424-426,  696 
to  high-titer  plasma,  259 
to  homologous  serum,  266 
to  intravenous  solutions,  385,  387,  558 
to  liquid  plasma,  96 
to  outdated  blood,  633 
to  placental  blood,  25 
to  plasma,  50,  52,  79,  258,  259,  269,  298, 
566,  636,  668-680 


to  plasma  fractions,  361 
to  preserved  blood  in  German  Army,  22 
to  red  blood  cell  transfusions,  312,  316 
to  serum,  336 

to  serum  albumin,  338,  339,  344,  345 
to  transfusion — 

in  World  W'ar  I — 6,  9 
with  ACD  solution,  612 
with  Alsever's  solution,  225 
with  DeGowin  et  al.  solution,  200 
with  incompatible  blood,  186 
with  modified  Rous-Turner  solution,  224 
with  red  cells  from  unrefrigerated  blood, 
210 

with  unrefrigerated  bloofl,  210 
See  also  Complications;  Sequelae  of 
donations. 

Reactivation  of  World  War  II  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  724-725 
Rear  hospitals,  Rh  testing  in,  248 
Reardon,  Lt.  H.  H.,  485,  521 
Recalcification — 

of  contaminated  plasma,  302,  303 
of  plasma,  270 

Reception  rooms  in  ARC  blood  donor 
centers,  113 

Recipient,  passive  transfer  of  sensitivity 
to,  140 

Recipient  blood,  survival  of  red  blood  cells  in, 
220 

Recipient  cells: 
hemolysis  of,  663 
intravivscular  hemolysis  of,  653 
replacement  of,  by  transfusefl  cells,  805 
Recipient  sets,  508 

delivery  of,  to  FECOM,  765 
for  airlift  to  FiTOUSA,  491,  492 
initial  shortages  of,  494-495 
for  Luzon  oix>ratiou,  620 
improvisation  of,  in  MTGUSA,  423-434 
in  plasma  package,  171 
in  SWPA,  593 

preparation  of,  in  MTOUSA,  659-660 
return  of,  from  Continent,  551 
shortages  of : 

in  ETOUSA,  483 
in  MTOUSA,  440,  694 
space  for,  in  shipping  containers,  761 
Recipient  susceptibility,  653-654 
Recipient  urine,  bovine  albumin  in,  327 
Recognition  of  donations,  127-128 
Recommendation (s) : 

for  ACD  solution  for  airlift  to  l^TOUSA, 
226 
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for  addition  of : 

A  and  B  substances  to  blood,  260 
glucose  to  ston'd  blood,  222 
for  additional  personnel  for  blood  banks, 
454 

for  additional  refrigerator  truck  equip¬ 
ment  for  blood  banks,  454 
for  additives  to  serum  albumin,  352 
for  administration  of  blood  program  in 
OTSG,  01 

for  advance  blood  banks  in  ETOUSA,  510 
for  airlift,  to  - 

ETOrSA,  200-210.  212-213.  466-467, 
4S1,  4S6-4S7,  400-401 
oversea  theaters,  46.5 
for  blood  bank  facilities,  431 

in  Japan  ir  Korean  War,  7.56-7,57 
for  blood  donors  with  malaria,  144 
for  blood  for  combat  casualti<'s,  53,  461- 
464,  465-466,  467,  46.S-460 
for  blood  supply  in  - 
('entral  Pacific,  .504 
South  Pacific,  504 
SWPA,  501-505 

for  central  laboratory  in  MTOl'S.X,  30.S 
for  change  to  .serum  albumin  in  Korean 
War.  7Sl 

for  commercial  procurement  — 
of  intravenous  fiuids,  3.S2-3.'s3 
of  serum  albumin,  340 
for  distribution  ct-nter  afloat  in  Okinawa 
oix*ration,  62S 

for  distribution  of  ZI  blood  by  ETOl'S.V 
Blood  Bank,  4S6 

for  double  transfusion  units,  40.''-400 
for  facilities  for  transfusion  overseas,  303 
for  field  investigations,  NUC,  7lt-N0 
for  group-specific  transfusions  after  group 
O  transfusions,  S05 

for  handling  of  blood  in  SWPA,  604-605 
for  hemoglobin  level  of  donors,  1,50-160 
for  indoctrination  of  amphibious  task  force 
Itersonnel,  62S 

for  intravenous  therapy  service  in  .\rme<l 
Forces.  .53,  76-70 

for  limitation  of  use  of  plasma  in  Korean 
War,  7M 

for  location  of  SWP.\  blood  bank,  .501-.504 
for  modification  of  Chrysler  refrigerator, 
206 

for  oiMTation  of  blood  bank  on  LST  464 — 
.504-.505 

for  organi/.ation  of  transfusion  unit, 
XATorSA.  401 


for  oversea  airlift,  222-223,  476 
for  oversea  transfusion  service  to  The 
Surgeon  General,  462-464,  46.5-467 
for  plasma,  75,  76,  26.'!,  260,  337,  474,  620 
from  serologically  positive  blood,  744 
for  pn'servatjve  solutions  in  MTOl’S.\, 
444 

for  profc*ssional  sujx'r vision  of  distribution 
teams,  62.S 

for  provision  of  blood; 

for  plasma  program  by  AllC.  101 
in  MTOl’SA  by  unit  hospital  svslein, 
30.S 

for  purchase  of  plasma  by  Armed  Forces, 
200 

for  record-kw'ping  on  ETOl'SA  airlift.  212 
for  reproce.ssing  of  outdated  plasma  Ix-fore 
Korean  War,  773 

for  shock  teams  in  amphibious  op<'rations, 
620 

for  .standardization — 
of  fiehl  refrigerators.  20S 
of  phisma  equipment,  165 
for  .stockpiling  of — 

plasma  b«>fort>  Korean  War,  773 
transfusion  equipment  Ix'fore  Korean 
War,  773 
for  studies  on  - 

blood  sulxstitutes,  75 
human  serum  albumin,  75 
infectious  hepatitis,  3.52 
for  survey  of  iiwds  for  blood  in  F’-TOTSA, 
466 

for  syphilit  ic  donors.  1 43 
for  Table  of  Organization  for  Army  blood 
banks,  446 

for  tempi'rature  for  transportation,  226 
for  termination  of  plasma  program  in 
Korean  War,  7,'<4 
for  te-sting  of  .serum  albumin,  344 
for  training  in  plasma  and  transfusion, 
,S5-'tl 

for  transfusion  overseas  with  improvised 
equipment,  l.S0-l,'i,5 

for  transfusion  .service  in  Korean  War. 
756-757 

for  treatment  of  shock  by  transfusion,  35 
for  universal  use  of  group  O  blood.  .53,  54 
for  use  of — 

preserved  blood,  221 
serum  albumin,  337,  33!)-340 
stonxl  bloofl,  53 

of  civilian  committee's  in  jmst-Worlfl-War 
11  jx'riofi,  715-717 
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Recommendation  (s) — Continued 
of  General  Board,  ETOUSA,  .■>74 
of  Subcommittee  on  Blood  Substitutes, 
NRt',  to  AR(',  7t) 

of  Task  Groui)  on  blood  program  before 
Korean  War,  7n(-7‘21 
on  ownership  of  byproducts,  S3-,S4 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  on  bloofl  in  Korean 
War,  726 

Reconstitution  of  plasma,  24,  .50,  SS,  01,  lOi), 
608 

Record-keeping; 

in  ETOL'SA  Blood  Bank,  .501,  .504 
in  proc(‘ssing  laboratory,  Tra\'is  AFB,  740 
in  ZI,  4.5.5 

on  shock  warfls,  710 

Record  section,  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  501, 
504 

Recording  of  blood  groups  on  identification 
tags,  233,  235,  238,  242,  244,  420,  444 
Records — ■ 

in  ARC  blood  doitor  centers,  145,  152-153 

in  forward  hospitals,  455 

of  ARC  Blood  Donor  Service,  70,  103 

of  plasma  infusions,  676-677 

of  reactions,  discrepancies  in,  640 

of  transfusions — 

at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  606 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11 
with  red  blood  cell  residua,  313 
on  airlift  to  ETOUSA,  214 
required  of  commercial  processing  labora¬ 
tories,  297 

Recovered  .\llied  Military  Personnel,  565, 
560,  570 

Recovery  ward,  reactions  in,  651 
Recreation  Cori>s,  ARC,  111 
Recruitment  of  donors,  107,  111,  118,  110- 
128,  130 

bv  groups,  125-126 

iii  ETOUSA,  474,  524-527 

in  India,  642 

in  Korean  War,  730-731,  737-738 
in  MTOUSA,  421-422,  442-443 
in  SWP.\,  506-597 

Recrystallization  of  bovine  albumin,  327,  328 
Recumbency  after  donations,  145 
Red  Ball  Coaster  Freight  Service,  509,  537 
Red  blood  cell  count — 

after  transfusion  with  imrefrigeratcd  red 
blood  cells,  210 
from  capillary  bed,  30 
in  combat  castiaUies,  461 


Red  blood  cell  formation,  inhibition  of,  after 
wounding,  805 

Red  blood  cell  residua,  312-319 

clinical  exjK'riences  with,  313,  314-310 
dating  jx'riod  of,  318-319 
distribution  of,  313-314 
historical  note  on,  312 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  312 
regulations  for  use  of,  313 
technique  of  collection  of,  313-314 
Red  blood  cells: 
effect  of — 

oxidized  cotton  on,  380 
trans{}ortatioti  on,  220-221 
from  un  refrige  rated  blood,  210 
in  Korean  War,  785 

loss  of,  in  relation  to  plasma  loss,  43-44 
metalx)lism  of,  203 
nutrition  of,  in  ACD  solution,  226 
of  recipient; 

effect  of  serum  albumin  on,  336 
effect  on,  of  blood  from  dangerous  vtni- 
versid  donor,  804 

oxygen-carrying  properties  of,  8,  31,  52, 
54-55 

jtreparation  of  globin  from  discards  of,  in 
Korean  War,  783 

preservation  of,  in  Korean  War,  760 
proixjsed  airlift  of,  to  F]TOUS.\,  490,  403, 
494 

reduction  of,  in  burns,  338 
release  of,  to  ZI  hospitals,  82 
selective  destruction  of,  .after  0-blood 
transfusions,  806 
storage  of,  82 
suggested  field  use  of,  319 
survival  of; 

after  transfusion,  227,  229,  260-261,  760 
in  ACD  solution,  226 
in  dextrose-preserved  blood,  220 
transfusion  with,  143 
in  World  War  I — 5-6 
value  of,  in  chest  wounds,  706 
Reduction — 

of  rate  of  blood  flow  in  shock,  30 
of  volume  flow  of  blood  in  shock,  30 
“Reference”  grouping  sera,  241 
Refined  Syrups  and  Sugars  Corp.,  704 
Reflex  vasomotor  paralysis  theory  of  shock, 
29 

Refreezing  of  plasma,  273 
Refreshments  after  donations,  148 
Refrigerated  trucks,  212 
in  British  blood  program,  17 
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in  ETOUSA,  467,  478 
in  MTOUSA,  414-416 
Rffrignrating  capacity  of  stops  during 
ETOUSA  airlift,  212 
Refrigerating  equipment,  468 
Refrigeration,  203-215,  227,  421,  718,  719 
after  deplanement,  208,  209 
before  enplanement,  208,  209 
development  of,  416 
early  lack  of,  50 

facilities  for  ARC  blood  donor  centers, 
114,  152 

failure  of,  567,  650,  664 
for  airlift,  from — 

United  Kingdom  lo  Continent,  478,  532, 
538 

ZI  to  ETOUSA,  208-213,  227,  476, 
489,  491,  492,  493,  494,  538-539, 
540,  541 

for  ARC  mobile  bletnliiig  units.  1 15 
for  bas«‘  collection  centers  in  MTOUSA, 
431 

for  detachments  on  Continent,  520,  521 
for  ETOUSA  blood  hank,  496,  502,  503- 
504,  510,  511 
for  field  use,  52,  454,  543 
in  1941—268 
for  forward  hospitals,  464 
for  freezing  plasma,  65 
for  Leyte  operation,  617 
for  Luzon  operation,  620,  621 
for  Normandy  landings,  512,  518 
for  Okinawa  operation,  623-624,  627,  628 
for  Operation  OLYMPIC,  639,  640 
for  overst'a  transfusion  s<'rvic»‘,  206-208, 
213-215,  461,  462,  463,  467,  469 
for  processing  laboratory,  Travis  AFB,  744 
for  6803d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
454 

for  storage  of  dried  plasma,  102 
in  Australia  Blood  Bank,  581 
in  British  field  transfusion  units,  17 
in  CBI,  642 

in  ETOUSA,  212,  476,  541-543 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  180 
in  MTOUSA,  422 
in  FECOM,  766 
in  forward  hospitals — 
in  ETOUSA,  478 
in  MTOUSA,  395,  422 
in  general  hospitals  in  United  Kingdom, 
473,  474 

in  Korean  War,  804 
in  MTOUSA,  414-417,  454 


in  proposiKl  unit  hospital  systcmi,  397 
in  southern  France,  446,  448,  450 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 1 
in  SWPA,  584,  586,  587,  590,  593,  598,  604, 
605  606,  607,  608,  611,  612,  6  N 
in  ZI  hospitals,  695 
losses  from  failure  of — 
in  ETOUSA,  570-571 
in  SWPA,  631-632 
maintenance  of : 

in  British  Army  Transfusion  St'rvice,  17 
on  Continent,  550,  551 
of  grouping  sera,  236 
of  liquid  plasma,  274 
of  placental  blood,  24 
of  plasma,  50 
of  plastic  equipment,  759 
of  replacement  agents,  51 
of  resuspended  red  blood  cell  residua,  313 
of  serum  albumin,  349,  637 
of  shipping  containers,  765-766 
on  Guam,  614 
oi»  LST  464—595 
on  Naval  vessels,  50 

on  Normandy  bt>aches,  485,  509,  512,  518 
reactions  caused  by  failure  of,  650 
requirements  in  ETOUSA,  541-543 
n'sponsibility  of  Supply  Division  for,  in 
ETOUSA,  546 
role  of,  in  reactions,  668 
spt'cificat  ions  for,  203-204 
training  in,  412 
with  Alsever’s  solution,  224 
Refrigeration,  mechanics  of,  416 
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alliTKic  reactions  to,  0.50 
Army  reipiirements  for,  547-54.S 
clinical  lesliiiu  of,  557  550,  545,  5.54  5.5.5 
commercial  jirocessinn  of,  71,  70,  S4,  257, 
200,  541-547,  501 
contamination  of,  5.50 
definition  of,  207-20.S 
ilo.sage  of,  54,  55.S,  550 
effects  of,  54 

eipiipment  for  commercial  production  of, 
542  545 

field  .studies  of,  .SO 

filtration  in  production  of,  5.55 

friH'zinn  of,  in  Korean  War,  7S2 

historical  note  on,  55.5-550 

in  burns,  5.54 

in  fraction  V — 500 

in  hemorrhage,  5.54,  5.5.5 

in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  5.52,  5.54 

in  hy|)oproteinemia,  5.52 

in  Korean  War,  715,  7.SI,  7.S2 

in  ne|)hrotic  syndrome,  5.52,  5.54 
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in  nutritional  edema,  354 
in  pt'ritonitis,  354 
in  plasma  reactions,  671 
in  resuscitation,  61)0 
in  shock,  34,  352,  354,  355 
in  SWPA,  637 
indications  for,  702 
in  Korean  War,  796 
jaundice  after  injection  of,  674 
laboratory  development  of,  336-337 
legal  problems  in  commercial  production 
of,  71 

license  for  production  of,  81 
limitations  of,  702 
logistics  of,  347,  352 
multiple  injections  of,  339 
Navy  contracts  for.  111,  267 
nomenclature  of,  343 
osmotic  pressure  of,  336-337 
Pearl  Harbor  experience  with,  338-339 
processing  of,  from — 
contaminated  plasma,  88,  302,  306,  345- 
346,  347 

fliscarded  bloods  in  Korean  War,  750 
outdated  plasma  in  Korean  War,  773 
properties  of,  326,  353 
provision  of,  for  OCD,  92 
rationale  of — 
selection  of,  339-340 
use  of,  336 

reactions  to,  337,  338,  339,  344,  345-346 
recommendation  of,  to  Armed  Forces, 
339-340 

refrigeration  of,  349 

sjx'cifications  for  commercial  production 
of,  348 

stability  of,  345,  360 
sterility  of,  353 

stockpiles  of,  after  World  War  II — 772 
storage  of,  341 

supervision  of  commercial  production  of, 
340,  342 

techniques  of  processing  of,  337 
toxicity  of  preservatives  in,  354 
training  in  use  of,  341,  463 
versus  plasma,  35 
viscosity  of,  353 
yield  of,  127,  342,  346-347,  782 
Serum  albumin  package,  components  of, 
198,  702 

Serum  albumin  program,  120,  491 
procurement  of  blood  for,  109,  343 
termination  of,  355 


Serum  albumin  therapy,  699-702 
Serum  groupings,  in  MTOUSA,  442 
Serum  hepatitis,  142,  310 
diagnosis  of,  675 

in  Korean  W'ar,  713,  775,  776-782,  795, 
803 

in  World  War  II — 310,  775,  776,  795 
in  ZI  hospitals,  674 
incidence  of,  in  Korean  W'ar,  778,  781 
prophylactic  gamma  globulin  in,  679-680 
prophylaxis  of,  363 

sterilization  against  virus  of,  775,  776,  782 
testing  of  serum  albumin  for,  310 
in  Korean  W'ar,  782 
transmission  of,  by — 

plasma,  in  Korean  War,  775,  776,  782, 
795 

transfusion,  720 

Scrum  sickness,  327,  328,  330-331,  335 
fatalities  from,  325,  332 
Seventh  U.S.  Fleet,  616 
Service  Commands: 

First,  274-275 
Second,  274-275 
Third,  274-275 
Fourth,  274-275 

Service  personnel,  donations  from,  462,  466 
in  ETOUSA,  473,  476,  477 
in  MTOUSA,  399,  421-422,  445,  452-453 
in  SWPA,  584,  600 
Services  of  Supply,  477 
Sex  distribution  of  donors — 
in  Soviet  Union,  21 
in  ZI,  21,  139,  141 
Skackki.l,  U.  D.,  276-277 
Shainmark,  Capt.  A.  (^,  522 
Shaking: 

during  tests  of  Alsever’s  solution,  225 
effect  of,  on  red  blood  cells,  220 
SlIAMOV,  24 

Shapiro,  Capt.  S.  L.,  41 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  65,  163,  240,  275,  280, 
289,  290,  292,  309,  336,  719,  774,  783 
Sharpies  centrifuges,  342,  343 
Shaulsox,  Lt.  F.  S.,  521 
Shell-freezing  technique  of  drying  plasma, 
273,  276,  281-283,  774 
Sh<‘ll-froz(‘n  dextrose  (glucose)  in  demon¬ 
stration  pliisma  packages,  88 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Biise,  734 
Sheppard,  S.  E.,  374 

Shipping  section,  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank, 
503-504,  515 
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Shipping  space: 

conservation  of,  185 
for  intravenous  fluids,  382 
shortages  of,  180 
Shock,  2‘>-44,  628 

after  gelatin  injections,  787 
amino  acids  in,  380 

and  transfusion  service,  recommendation 
for,  53,  76-79 
ant'mia  after,  35 
anesthesia  as  cause  of,  32,  34 
arterial  pressure  as  criterion  of,  36 
as  cause  of  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  426 
as  inflication  for  transfusion,  22 
in  World  War  1—7 
iisphyxia  in,  665 
btis('  deficiency  in,  40 
blood  pressure  as  index  of,  30 
blood  volume  as  index  of,  30 
bovine  albumin  in,  327,  331 
British  experience  in,  37 
burns  as  cause  of,  32 
capillary  permeability  in,  36 
cardiac  function  in,  11,  30 
chronology  of,  31-32 
classification  of,  39,  689 
clostri<lial  myositis  as  cause  of,  38,  39 
concepts  of,  29-33,  37-38,  41-42,  684-686 
in  Worl<l  War  I — 7,  8-9,  31-32 
controlle<l  laboratory  studies  in,  31 
flecn'iis<'  of — 

blood  volume  flow  in,  32 
cardiac  output  in,  30-32 
peripheral  circulatory  blood  volume  as 
cause  of,  32 

venous  return  :»s  cause  of,  30,  32 
definition  of,  31-33,  37-38 
degr«‘e  of,  39,  559 

depletion  of  physiologic  functions  in,  32 
determination — 

of  blood  volume  in,  31 
of  hetnoglobin  in,  31 
dextran  in,  792 
difTerentiation  of,  from — 
hemorrhage,  12,  29,  51 
incompatibility  reaction,  655-656 
early  conc<‘pt  of  prophylaxis  of,  706 
early  diagnosis  of,  252 
early  discussions  of,  by  NRC,  50-51 
effect  of — 

glucose  solution  in,  34 
physiologic  salt  solution  in,  8,  34,  383 
empirical  us<*  of  citrated  blood  in,  31 
estimates  of  blood  needed  in,  480-481 


evolution  of — 

concepts  of,  37-38 

concepts  of  management  of,  in 
MTOITSA,  53-57 
therapy  of,  37-38 
experimental  studies  on,  36,  37-38 
between  World  Wars,  29-30 
field  studic?s  in,  80-81 
fluid  shift  in,  30 
gelatin  in,  374,  376 
German  management  of,  43 
globin  in,  783 
gum  acacia  in,  384 
head  injuries,  iis  cause  of,  38 
heat  in,  32 

heat  in  prevention  of,  34 
hematocrit  in,  40 

hemoconct'iitration  in,  30,  40,  43-44,  51 
hemoglobin  solutions  in,  361 
hemoglobinuric  nephrosis  in,  655 
hemorrhage  ivs  caus«'  of,  7,  8-!>,  31-32,  33, 
38,  41-44,  444 
historical  note*  on,  29 
impairment  of  renal  function  in,  555 
in  burns,  697 

in  dysentery  in  CBI,  642-643 

iti  incompatibility  reactions,  654 

in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  666-667 

in  malaria  in  CBI,  642-643 

in  phisma  reactions,  670 

in  reactions  from  contaminated  blood,  665 

in  SWPA,  616 

incidence  of,  77 

inereiM»«*  of  capillary  permeability  iis  cause 
of,  30 

increase  of  hemoconcentration  in,  32 
ineffectiveiM-ss  of  gelatin  in,  787 
infection  its  cause  of,  34 
initial  concepts  of,  30-33 
intra-arterial  transfusion  in,  799-801 
lethality  of,  .56,  66.5-666 
literature  of,  65 
loss  of — 

circulating  blood  volume  as  cause  of,  29, 
30,  33,  36,  37,  40,  .54 
local  fluifl  ius  cause  of,  29,  36 
plasma  as  cause  of,  30 
management  of,  in  forward  hospitals,  268 
metabolic  chiuiges  in,  36 
morphine  in,  32 
nomenclature  of,  31-33,  37 
oliguria  in,  424 
on  operating  table,  443 
overtransfusion  in,  804 
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in,  371) 

peritoneal  contamination,  as  cause  of,  39 
pt'ritonitis,  as  caust>  of,  38 
plasma  in,  13,  31,  34,  26(>-267,  268,  297, 
298,  480,  617 
in  North  Africa,  392-393 
plasma  protein  concentration  in,  40 
pleural  contamination  as  cause*  of,  39 
iwstural  measures  in  prevention  of,  34 
prophylaxis  of,  33-34,  3)i 
psychic  stimuli  in,  32 
pulmonary  edema  in,  42 
(piantitative  relation  of: 

to  amount  of  hemorrhage,  31,  41,  42, 
685-686 

transfusion  to  degree  of,  39 
rate  of  transfusion  in,  22 
recommendation(s) — 

for  studies  of  blood  substitutes  in,  75 
of  plasma  for  treatment  of,  268-269 
n'currence  of,  aft<*r  resuscitation,  56 
reduction  of— 

rate*  of  blood  flow  in,  30 
volume*  flow  of  blood  in,  30 
relation  of  cardiac  output  to  degre*e*  of,  36 
re-nal  e'ffect  of  hemoglobine*mia  in,  657 
re*place*ment  the*nipy  in,  34 
re*placeme*nt  tlierapy,  in  pre*ve*ntion  of,  34 
re*se*mblance*  of  se*ve>re*  malnutrition  to,  570 
Ringer's  solution  in,  8 
salt-|)Oor  se*rum  albumin  in,  352 
se*rum  iUbuniin  for,  34,  270,  325,  335,  336, 
354,  355,  360,  702 
serum  for,  34,  262,  2f<'  ,8 

skeletal  trauma  as  cause  of,  35 
sodium  bicartxinate*  in,  384 
sodium  glyce*rol  polysuccinate*  in,  380 
souree*s  of  blejod  for  management  of,  476- 
477 

spe*ciat  studie*s  on,  38-44 
splinting  in  prevention  of,  34 
status  e)f  vasomotor  center  in,  30 
studie*s  on  bleeenl  substitute*s  for,  in  World 
War  1—371 

studie*s  on,  in  World  War  I — 29 
t  he*orie*s  of : 

be*twe*e*n  Weirld  Weirs,  2i)-30 
in  World  War  I — 29 
therapy  eif,  32,  50-51,  683-710 
by  British  me*thods,  471 
initieil  e*rrors  in,  2!) 

ne*e*d  for  e)xyge*n-carrying  corpuscie*s  in, 
31 

timing  of  therapy  of,  36 


tissue*  anoxia  in,  36 
tissue:  asphyxia  in,  30 
tone  of  iH*ripheral  vesse*ls  in,  32 
toxemic  the*ory  of,  29,  30 
transfusion  as  basic  comixment  of  the*r!ipy 
of,  41-42,  472 

transfusion  with  cadave*ric  blood  in,  24 
use*  of  aging  bleiod  in,  in  ETOl'SA,  555 
vasocoiistrictiou  in,  32,  194 
vasodilatation  in,  32 
viscereil  damage*  in,  36,  41-42 
wounds,  as  cause*  of,  32 
wounds  of  ce*ntral  ne*rvous  syste*m,  as 
cause*  of,  32 

Shock  centers,  in  World  War  I  —8 
Shock  Committe*e*,  in  Worlel  War  I — 29 
Shock  position,  32 
Shock  Re*jx>rts,  NRC,  33-36 
Shock  (re*suscitation)  wards,  683 
re*actions  on,  707-710 
Shock  te*ams,  668,  706-707 
ill  ETOITSA,  463,  472 
ill  North  Africa,  393 
in  Okinawa  opt*ration,  625,  626-627 
ill  SWI’A,  668 

Shook,  C’ol.  C.  F.,  67,  175,  204,  294 
Short  colle*ctious,  lessees  due  to,  iu  Kore*au 
War,  747,  750 
Sliortagi*(s)  of — 
aiiti-Rh  serum,  249-251 
autochivos,  462 

Baxte*r  Iwttles  in  ETOl’SA,  1!)3 
blood — 

after  D-Day,  460,  486-487,  561 
ill  ETOUSA,  rumors  conci*rning,  552 
ill  North  Africa,  438 
ce*ntrifuge*s,  293,  294,  342 
for  se*rum  albumin  program,  343 
in  CBI,  642 

Church  containers,  204-205 
components  of  improvised  transfusion  set, 
193 

distilled  water — 
in  MTOUSA,  453 
iu  North  Africa,  434 
donors,  11!)- 120 
e<iuipme*nt — - 

for  ARC  blexifl  donor  centers,  294-2!)5 
for  plasma  production,  290,  291 
for  serum  albumin  program,  343 
in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  508-50!) 
in  SWPA,  591,  598-59!) 
ove*rSt*as,  462 
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Short agf(s)  of — Continued 

items  for  field  transfusion  units  in 
ETOUSA,  544,  545 

laboratory  supplies  for  Pacific  airlift,  603 
latex,  171 
nurse*s — 

for  bleeding  centers,  109 
in  general  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  501 
paper  for  publication  of  expt'rimental 
studies,  79 
ix-rsonnel,  206 

for  plasma  production,  290,  291 
in  ARC  bleeding  centers,  408-409 
in  SWPA,  591 

in  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit 
(Ovhd.),  446 

professional  ptTsonnel  for  bleeding  centers, 
109-110 

recipient  sets  in — 

ETOUSA,  483 

first  F2TOUSA  shipments,  494-495 
MTOUSA.  440,  694 
shipping  space,  180,  465-466 
specialist  personnel  in  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  499 

stainless  steel  filters,  170-171 
stills,  462 

technical  personnel  overseas,  462 
tin  for  plasma  package,  172 
transfusion  eciuipment,  in — 

ETOUSA,  469 
North  Africa,  432-434,  438 
v»*hicles,  for  deliveries  in  MTOUSA,  420 
Shuttle  delivery  on  Continent,  535-536 
Sicily,  57.  395-396,  422,  556 
invasion  of,  395,  396 
Siegfried  Line,  557 

Signal  Corps  Photographic  Center,  413 
Silicon-coating  of  collecting  Iwttles,  727 
SiMEONE,  Col.  F.  A.,  41 
Simmons,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  S.,  680 
Sinusitis  in  donors,  142 
Sioux  City,  783 

Skeletal  trauma,  tran.sfusion  in,  35 
Skin  testing  with  bovine  albumin,  320-330 
Sklifosovsky  Institute,  24 
Slide  agglutinin  titrations  in  MTOUS.\,  442 
Slide  technique — 
of  grouping,  243-211 
of  mass  grouping,  237,  238,  240 
Slightly  wounded  casualties,  donations  from, 
396 

“Slough  pres«*rvative,”  221 
Sludging,  791 


Smallpox  vaccination,  false  positive  serology 
after,  262 

Smears,  examination  of,  for  Plasmodia  in — 
ETOUSA,  462,  463,  466 
MTOUSA,  399,  411,  423,  442,  453 
SWPA,  595,  596,  660 
Smith,  DEW,,  311 
Smith,  Capt.  L.  D.,  41 
Snyder,  Col.  H.  E.,  23,  393,  395,  424,  425, 
437,  438,  690 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  384 
Sodium  butyrate,  352 
Sodium  chloride: 
addition  of: 

to  plasma,  285-286,  287 
to  serum  albumin,  34!)-352 
in  Alsever’s  .solution,  222 
in  MIH  solution,  24 

Sodium  chloride  concentration  in  rabbit 
st'ra,  237 

Sodium  chloride  solution,  intra-arterial  in¬ 
fusion  with,  796 

Sodium  citrate,  180,  186,  193,  491 
anticoagulant  properties  of,  217 
as  plasma  additive,  285 
attribution  of  reactions  to,  651 
effect  of — 

on  hemolysis,  218 
on  red  blood  cell  survival,  261 
in  .4CD  solution,  227 
in  Alsever’s  solution,  222 
in  filtration  of  plasma,  287 
in  McGill  solution,  222 
in  MIH  solution,  24 
lass  of,  in  bleeding  bottles,  309 
shortages  of— 
in  ETOUSA,  189,  545 
in  North  Africa,  393 
special  studies  on,  218-219 
toxicity  of,  142 

Sodium  citrate  solution  in  Baxter  bottles,  437 
Sodium  citrate  technique  of  transfusion,  4 
in  World  War  I — 6,  9,  10 
Sodium  glycerol  polysuccinati*,  380 
Sodium  hydroxide  in  McGill  .solution,  222 
Sodium  mandelute,  3.50,  351 
Sodium  oxalate,  218 
Sodium-r-lactate,  444 

Sodium  sulfathiazole,  addition  of,  to  blood 
in  SWPA,  .58t)-590 
SoKiELD,  Col.  H.  A.,  624 
Soft  glass,  385 

Soft-tissue  wounds  in  shock,  688 
SoKoLOW,  N.  I.,  266 
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SoLANDT,  D.  Y.,  266 

so  LOG  (Southern  Line  of  Coinniunientions). 
Solubility  of — 

bovine  albumin,  326 
commercial  pliu<ma,  279,  295-297 
lyopliilized  serum,  336 
serum  albumin,  349 
Soluble  cellulose,  365 

Solution  for  joint  collection  of  whole  blood 
and  blood  for  plasma,  767-76{> 

Soluvac  fdving  set,  581,  .587 

SOP.  See  Standing  Op<‘rating  Proc<-dun‘. 

SOS  (Services  of  Supply). 

SOS,  function  of,  in  transportation  from 
United  Kingdom  to  Continent,  531 
SOS  advance  blood  banks  in  ETOl'SA, 
50.5-.506 

SOS  troops,  donations  from; 

in  ETOUSA,  477,  478,  479,  481,  482-483, 
487,  496,  525,  529 
on  Continent,  516 

SOS  typ<‘  advance  depots  of  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  498 
Sources — 

of  donations  in  World  War  I — 6,  9 
of  pectin,  377-378 
South  .\merica,  95 
South  Pacific  Area,  .591 
recommendations  for  blood  supply  in,  .594 
Southampton,  515,  518,  549 
Southern  Base  Section,  ETOUSA,  499,  509, 
524-525,  526,  530 

Southern  France,  417,  442,  445,  446,  447,  449, 
4.50,  4.51,  516,  .5.52 

Southern  Line  of  Communications,  4.50 
Southern  Surgical  .\ssociation,  55 
Southmead  Hospital,  471,  472 
Southwest  Pacific  Area,  467,  .591 

complaints  about  intravenous  fluids  in,  3, 
385 

plasma  reactions  in,  671-674 
reactions  in,  668 

request  for  visit  of  inspection  to,  467-468 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  .\1K’, 
102,  269 

Soviet  Union,  21,  24,  95 
blood  program  in,  21-22 
exp<‘ru>nces  of,  in  production  of  dried 
plasma,  95 

mc'dical  sanitary  battalion,  22 
regimental  nn*flical  aid  station,  22 
Space,  allotment  of.  for  airlift  from  United 
Kingdom  to  Continent,  .531 


Spacing  of  donations,  139 
in  Soviet  Union,  21 
in  Spiinish  Civil  War,  12 
in  World  War  I — 9 
Spacing  of  transfusions,  318 
Spanish  Civil  War,  11-12,  1.5,  47 
Special  Conference  on  Albumin,  NUC,  343 
Special  c-mergency  treatment  group,  500 
Spi'cial  Hepn'sentative  on  Blood  and  Pliisma 
Transfusions,  OT.8tl,  .53,  54,  63,  67,  69, 
9.5,  294,  459-460,  492,  .558,  603,  641,  673 
Special  studies: 

A  and  B  substanci-s,  260 
Accuracy  of  blood  grouping,  242-244 
ACl)  solution,  226-227,  229,  767-769 
addition  of  Mcrthiolato  to  serum  albumin, 
352-353 

Alsever’s  solution,  224-225 
asymptomatic  donors,  679 
blood  clotting,  309-310 
blood  compatibility,  569 
blood  loss  in  severe  wounds,  557 
blood  preservatives,  229-230 
blood  substitutes  in  World  War  I — 371 
bovine  albumin,  325-326,  327-328 
versus  human  albumin,  335 
clinical  use  of  liquid  and  dried  plasma, 
297-298 

DeCowin’s  solution,  220 
tlried  phisma,  65,  101-102 
effects  of  high-titer  O  blood  on  incompat¬ 
ible  recipients,  696 
fibrin  film,  367 
fibrin  foam,  364-365 
field  studies  in  Korean  War,  802-806 
field  test  of  dextran  in  Korean  War,  793- 
794 

filtration  of  .serum  albumin,  3.53 
gelatin,  65,  373-374,  37.5-377 
German  management  of  battle  casualties, 
22-23 

globin,  65,  361-362 
group  O  blood,  65,  110 
gum  acacia,  384 
hemoglobin  solutions,  361 
hematologic  response  to  transfusion  in 
Korean  War,  805 
hemorrhage,  265 

intra-arterial  transfusion,  796,  799 
ion  exchange  resins,  770-77 1 
isinglass,  379 

keeping  properties  of  blood,  19 
lalwratory  studies  in  shock,  31 
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Sp<'cial  studios — Continued 
liquid  plasma.  65 
lower  nephron  nephrosis,  666-667 
ineash's  antibodies,  .S3 
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landings,  51 S 
Surface*  transportation — 

from  I'nite'el  Kingdom  to  Contiiu'iit, 
537-5.‘lS 

in  Okinawa  ope-ration,  622,  623,  627,  631 
in  ()pe“ration  OLYMPIC,  639 
in  SWPA,  5S7-5SS,  590,  594 
Surgeon; 

ADS  EC,  550 
Eighth  Air  Force*,  529 
First  I'.S.  Army,  550,  557 
F'orwarel  Fiche*lon,  lle*aele|uarte*rs,  C’om- 
munications  Zone*,  h/rOl'SA,  4H7 
NATO  ISA,  6K0,  6S3,  692 
^TI  Corps,  574 
Sixth  U.S.  Army,  633 
Subbase*  I)  (Port  Moresby),  5.S6-5.S7 
Thirel  I’.S.  Army,  520 
12th  Army  Croup,  4S6,  521 
T’nite*el  Kingdom  Base*,  lOTOl’SA,  530 
I’.S.  Army  Fe)rce*s  in  Far  F)ast  (I'SAFFIC), 
589 

I’.S.  Army  Force's,  Pacific  0(;e*an  Are*a.s 
(I’SAFPOA),  606 
Surgeon  (ie*ne*ral: 

Air  Force*,  715,  716 


Army,  1; 

5,  50, 

,  .53,  61,  69, 

71,  7 

’.5,  76 

,  77, 

80,  ! 

43,  101,  102,  no. 

127, 

172, 

179, 

I!t2, 

204, 

,  21.5, 

221, 

222, 

237, 

258, 

262, 

271, 

,  273, 

275, 

293, 

295, 

311, 

319, 

339- 

340,  394,  404,  408 

-409, 

411, 

431, 

435, 

443, 

464, 

465, 

466, 

468, 

469, 

475, 

477, 

480, 

488, 

489, 

490, 

491, 

4!»2, 

493, 

495, 

552, 

.5i)9, 

605, 

606, 

636, 

674,  7 

15,  716 

Navy,  1 

5,  53 

1,  61, 

76,  77,  80, 

83, 

102, 

110, 

127 

,  221, 

237, 

273, 

339- 

340, 

363, 

.5*19, 

603,  7 

1.5,  716 

U.S.  Public  II 

e*alth  ! 

Se*rvice' 

■,  716 

Surge*ry  : 

afte*r  forwarel  transfusie>n  in  Weerlel  War 
1—6 

as  phase*  of  re*suscitation,  68.3-685,  691 
failure;  of  transfusion  as  inelication  fe>r, 
557,  558,  559,  705 
influence  of  tran-sfusion  on,  490 


Surge*ry  Division,  OTSC,  55,  67,  69,  88, 
461,  469,  490,  491,  493,  .538 
Surgical  Consultant,  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  604 
Surgical  Consultants  Division,  OTSC,  48, 
666 

Surgical  emerge*ncies,  plasma  in,  57 
Surgical  preparation  Ix'fore*  venipunctun*, 
150 

Surgical  Re*.se*arch  Te*am  in  Korean  Weir, 
803-806 
Surgical  risk: 

in  wouneis  of  extremitie's,  703 
reeluction  of,  by  transfusion,  443 
Surgical  shock.  See  Shock. 

Surgical  technicians,  training  of,  in  ETOUSA 
Blooel  Bank,  500 

Surplus  blooel  ele*rivative*s,  724-725 
Surplus  e*eiuipment  for  plasma  proeluction 
after  VVorlel  War  II — 772 
Surplus  gamma  globulin,  elistribution  of, 
by  ARC  after  Worlel  War  II — 784 
Surplus  plasma: 

distribution  of,  310-311,  772 
ownership  of,  311 
Survey  e)f — 

airlift  to  F:T0USA,  551-.553 
blooel-plasma  neeels  Ix'fore  Korean  War, 
725 

blooel  program  in  MTOUSA,  443-445 
Cerman  manage*me*nt  of  battle  i*asualtie*s, 
22-23 

serum  hepatitis  in  ZI  ge*neral  hospitals, 
67.5-678 

transfusion  facilitie's  in  MTOUSA,  395, 
500-501 

transfusion  practice's  in  ZI  hospitals, 
694-696 

whole  blooel  expe*ricnce: 

recommenelation  for,  in  lOTOUSA,  466 
in  FF)COM,  754,  755-757 
Survival  of — 

reel  blooel  cells,  217,  220,  227,  229,  260-261, 
317-318,  769,  785 

iifte*r  airlift  in  Korean  War,  803,  804 
exjx*riments  on,  221-224 
in  ACD  solution,  226 
in  elcxtrose'-preserveel  blooel,  220-221 
in  storeel  blood,  318-319,  430,  663 
re*susjx*neleel  n*el  blooel  cells,  316 
Rh-incompatible*  cells,  246,  247,  250 
spiroche'tes,  261 

Survival  rate  after  intra-arterial  transfusion, 
79!> 

Sweelen,  790,  791 
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Swedish  dextraii,  reactions  to,  792,  793,  794 
Swedish  exjK-rience  with  dextraii,  791 
SwioART,  R.,  733 
Swindon,  513 

SWPA.  See  Soutliwest  "acific  Area. 
Sydney,  5.S2,  590,  591,  010,  61S 
SvMiNCToN,  S'cretary  VV.  S.,  716,  727 
Syinposiuni — 

on  Blood  I’reservalion,  NRG,  75.S 
on  Structure  aiul  C'ellular  Dynamics  of 
Red  Blood  (\>lls,  NRG,  769 
Synchronous  transfusions,  437 
Synthesis  of — 

new  hemoglobin  from  breakdown  hemo¬ 
globin  products,  221 
Periston,  78S 
plasma,  50,  65,  371 
Synthetic  blood  substitutes,  336 
Synthetic  rublx-r  stop|x>rs,  169 
Synthetic  serum  albumin,  325-326 
Synthetics,  replacement  of  rublxT  by,  7S 
Syphilis,  422,  43S 

donors  with,  (>,  142-143,  261,  262-263,  423 
in  (Jerman  Blood  proKram,  22 
losses  from,  in  Blood  for  Britaiti,  14 
transinKssion  of,  by  transfusion,  261,  744 
Syphilitic  donors,  acceptance  of,  overseas, 
262 

Syphilitic  military  donors,  rejwrting  of,  262 
Svrin>?e-cannula  technirpie  in  World  War 
1—5 

Syring<‘  techni(|U(‘  of  transfusion,  4,  10 
Tables  of — 

e<iuipmeiit  for  blood  transfusion  units,  4S 
organization; 

for  bloo<l  transfusion  units 
for  ETOrS.A  Blood  Bank,  497-4*.tS 
organization  and  ec|uipment,  15  Dec. 
1944—604 
Tacloban,  621 

Tactical  employment  of  transfusion  units, 
463 

Tactical  situation: 
in  Italy,  420 
in  .MTOrSA,  .399 
on  Okinawa,  624 

relation  of,  to  blood  re(|uirements,  752 
I’alhivist  hemoglobin  techni(|ue,  15S,  159 
Ta|x-  for  plasma  package,  Ki.S 
Tarawa,  59 

Task  Force  on  Federal  Medical  Service.s 
(V'oorhees  Gominitlee),  715 


Task  Force  on  National  St>curity  (Klx'rstadt 
Committee),  715 
Task  Group: 

to  study  replacement  therapy  reciuire- 
ments  Ixdore  Korean  War,  717-721 
re|H>rt  of,  71K-721,  773 

implementation  of  proposals  of,  in 
Korean  War,  721-723 
T.atum,  W.  L.,  266 

T.aylor,  Maj.  E.  S.,  91,  104,  156,  15.S,  1.59, 
204,  205,  25S,  269,  2,S6-2.S7,  294,  299, 
.302,  304,  305,  309,  317,  349,  492 
T.wi.or,  F.  H.  L.,  270 
Teams  in  ARC  blood  flonor  centers,  145-149 
Technical  Consultant,  Volunteer  Donor  Serv- 
ic«',  ARC,  492 

Technical  difficulties  of  administration, 
los.ses  from,  in  Okinawa  o|X‘ration,  527 
Technical  Director,  .ARC'  Blood  Donor 
S«-rvice,  91,  104,  10.5,  106,  25, S,  294,  317 
Technical  rlirectors,  ARC'  chapt(“rs,  lO.S-109, 
119 

Technical  Division,  OTSG,  20.S 
Technical  i>rrors; 
in  blood  grouping,  242-243 
in  transfusion  with  cadaveric  blood,  24 
role  of,  in  plastt\a  reactions,  673,  674 
Technical  Memorandum  No.  13,  Office  of 
C'hief  Surgeon,  I'S.AFFE,  21  .S'pt. 
1944— 5.S!) 

Technical  ixTsonnid: 

deferment  of,  from  military  service',  70 
shortages  of,  overseas,  462 
Technical  proce-dures  in  ETOl'S.A  Blood 
Bank,  497 

Technical  ratings  of  ix'rsonnel  in  ETOl'S.A 
Blood  Bank,  49.S,  49!t 
Te'chnical  serge'ants  at  .ARC  blood  donor 
ce'iiters,  1 1 1 

Technical  sU|x'rvisors  of  .ARC  chapters,  106 
Technicians,  training  of,  at  Naples  Blood 
Bank,  413 
T«'chni(|ne(s> : 

at  li<iuid  plasnm  ceute'rs,  307,  30, S 
of  administration  of — 
drieel  ]>lnsma,  698 
serum  albumin,  702-703 
of  blood  collection,  14,  .87,  104,  309 

at  ARC'  blood  donor  centi'rs,  14.8-152, 
491-4!)2 

at  20th  Geix'ral  Hospital  blood  bank, 
()42 

at  27th  General  Hospital  blood  bank, 
.5,8!l-.590 
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effect  of,  on  hemolysis,  438 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  13-15 
in  British  Army  Transfusion  Service,  17 
in  ETOUSA  hospitals,  474 
in  Korean  War,  729-730,  743-744 
in  MTOUSA,  426-428 
in  SWPA,  610 
training  in,  412 
of  preservation  of  blood,  85 
of  production — 
of  plasma,  293 
of  serum  albun\in,  337 
of  removal  of  cadaveric  blood,  785 
of  scrc'cning  test  for  group  O  blood,  251- 
252 

of  test  for  Rh-incompatibility,  250-251 
of  testing  of  serum  albumin,  344 
of  titration,  428,  552 
of  transfusion,  3-5,  85,  196,  466,  636, 
693-694 

in  Spanish  Civil  War,  11 
in  World  War  I — 5-6,  9,  10 
with  Elj<‘rt-Emerson  equipment,  186 
with  red  blood  cells,  313,  314 
with  reel  blood  cells  in  World  War  I — 5-6 
of  ultraviolet  sterilization  of  plasma, 
778-779 

standardization  of,  101 
See  also  sfH^cial  techniques. 

Telephone  rooms  in  ARC  blood  donor 
centers,  113 
Temperature  (s) : 
during  airlift: 

from  Ihiited  Kingdom  to  Continent,  535 
to  ETOUSA,  211-212,  489,  494,  541 
to  FECOM,  767 
during  Australian  airlift,  581 
<‘fTect  of — 

hemolysis  on,  219 
on  ALsever’s  solution,  224-225 
on  fraction  II — 362 
on  gelatin,  377 
on  intravenous  fluids,  386 
on  rate  of  hemolysis,  203 
on  reconstitution  of  plasma,  170 
on  stored  blood,  210,  222 
elevations  of : 

after  first  use  of  sodium  citrate,  651 
after  gelatin  injections,  374 
differential  diagnosis  of,  649 
for  airlift,  226 

for  controlled  heating  of  infected  pooled 
plasma,  780 

for  drying  of  plasma,  277,  282 


for  fractionation  of  plasma,  359 
for  optimum  freezing  of  whole  blood,  771 
for  refrigeration,  203,  719 
for  storage,  599,  657,  771 
in  SWPA,  614 
of  plasma,  273 
of  serum  albumin,  341,  349 
for  transportation,  203,  476 
in  SWPA,  610 

in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 
in  Pacific  areas,  606 
in  plasma  reactions,  670,  672 
in  pyrogenic  reactions,  653 
in  reactions  from  contaminated  blood,  665 
in  SWPA,  612,  638 
maintenance  of,  with  Dry  Ice,  454 
of  blood,  effect  of,  on  plasma  yield,  300 
of  donors,  139,  140,  145 
of  preserved  blood,  217 
of  room  storage  of  infected  pooled  plasma, 
780 

of  storage  of  resuspended  red  blood  cells, 
313 

of  stored  blood  on  Luzon,  621 
of  transported  blood  in  ETOUSA,  504 
on  trial  runs  with  Army^insulated  con¬ 
tainers,  215 

stability  tests  of,  in  fractionation  of 
plasma,  343 

Temperature?  chart  on  airlift  to  ETOUSA, 
212,  213 

Temperature  coefficients  in  hematocrit  de¬ 
terminations,  253 
Tension  pneumothorax,  688,  710 
Tentage  of  shock  wards,  707 
Terms  of  agreement,  with  ARC  Blood 
Donor  Service,  103 
Terrain  in  MTOUSA,  420 
Terre  Haute,  795 
Tertian  malaria,  144 
Test(s) : 

before  transfusion,  462 
for  differentiation  of  hemolytic  and  non¬ 
hemolytic  reactions,  655-656 
for  in  vivo  survival  of  red  blood  c<‘lls,  229 
of  blood  substitutes  for  toxicity,  372 
of  transportability,  220-221 
Test  injection  in  lieu  of  blood  grouping,  6-7, 
22 

Testing  of — - 

ACI)  solution,  225-226 
commercial  products,  71 
commercial  serum  albumin,  344-347 
concentrated  plasma,  275 
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Testing  of — CoHtimicd 
distilled  water,  344 
dried  plasma,  50,  260 
equipment — 

at  Army  Medical  School,  65 
for  intravenous  therapy,  464 
field  transfusion  unit,  102 
fraction  II — 362 
grouping  sera,  240-241 
intravenous  solutions,  384-385 
Navy  insulated  container,  214 
plasma,  206-208 
plasma  (‘quipment,  750-760 
plasma  package,  168-160 
presi'rvatives,  224-225,  220 
rabbit  st'ra,  236-237 

s(>rum  albumin  for  serum  lu'patitis  virus, 
782 

Tetanus.  140 

Tetany  after  donations,  157 
Thalhimer  modification  of  copper  sulfate 
test,  15‘t,  160,  257-258 
Thalhimer  technitiue  of  diluting  red  blood 
cells,  404 

Thai.himer,  W.,  7<I,  105,  150,  240,  404,  660 
That  chain,  532,  544,  545 
Thawing  of  frozen  plasma,  273 
Theater  Chi<*f  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  192,  470, 
475,  479,  480,  521,  524 
Theat(?r  Personnel,  procurement  of  blood 
from,  48-49 

Theater  Surgeon,  NATOUSA,  37,  398 
Theater  transfusion  officer,  638,  639 
Theories  of  shock — 

lx-twe(“n  World  Wars,  29-30 
in  World  War  I — 29 
Theory  of  drying  of  plasma,  279 
Therapy : 

of  reactions  after  donations,  157 
of  shock,  32,  50-51,  638-710 
evolution  of,  37-38 

transfusion,  as  basic  component  of, 
41-42 

traumatic  effect  of,  31 
Thermonuclear  attack,  786 
Thermos  jugs,  trans|X)rtation  of  blood  in,  in 
SWPA,  590 
Third  Confi-rence — 

on  Blood  Storage,  NRC,  224,  226,  2251 
on  Gelatin,  NRC,  375 

Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital,  97, 
695 

Thomas,  R.  A.,  277 
Thompson,  Capt.  W.  T.,  Jr.,  435 


Thoracoalxlominal  wounds,  706 
Thorpe,  Capt.  H.  11.,  607,  619,  621,  632 
Thrombin,  76.  83,  84,  359,  362,  363,  364, 
365,  637,  770 
matrix  for,  ,364-366 
sjK'cial  studies  on,  364 
virus  of  hepatitis  in,  364 
Tliromboplastin,  359 
Thrombosis  after  jx'ctin  injections,  377 
Tilton  General  Hosjiital,  97 
TIME,  548,  549 
Time  of  death  in — 

incompatibility  reactions,  654 
lowi-r  lu'pl'.ron  nephrosis,  660,  667 
plasma  reactions,  672 
Timelag: 

b('tw<'(‘n  wounding  and  hospitalization,  566 
betwei'ii  wounding  and  resuscitation,  40, 
,558-55!),  683 

effect  of,  on  n'suscitation,  487 
in  Use  of  reconstituted  plasma,  284 
Timing  of— 

bloofl  supply  in  combat  areas,  639 
collection  of  blood  for  D-day,  548-54!) 
donations  by  combat  troops,  52!) 
operation  in  relation  to  resuscitation,  39, 
40 

pri'transfusion  blood  grouping,  4!)4 
shock  tlu'rapy,  36  , 

transfusion,  48 

in  World  War  I — 7 
Tin  cans — 

for  plasma  package,  163-165.  168,  172,  175 
for  siTum  albumin  package,  1!)8 
Tinian,  607 

Tisdall  centrifuge  technique  of  titration,  259 
Tisdali.,  Maj.  L.  H.,  2.5!),  600,  6!)6 
Tissue  anoxia  in  shock,  36 
Tissue  asphyxia  in  shock,  30,  56 
TisstU’s : 

dejKisition  of  gelatin  in,  374,  375 
reaction  of,  to — 
fibrin  film,  367-368 
fibrin  foam,  365 
muscle  matrix,  365 
storage  of  gum  acacia  in,  371 
Titer  of — ■ 

anti-Rh  .serum,  2.50 
globulin  preparations,  240 
grouping  sera,  235,  238,  23!),  240 
human  grouping  .sera,  237 
plasma  in  modified  hemolytic  reactions, 
671 

rabbit  grouping  sera,  236 
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Titration  of  blood,  111,  258-260 
for  ETOUSA,  552 
Titration  dotorminations — 
in  hemolytic  reactions,  656 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  656 
Titration  technicpu's,  428,  552,  657 
criteria  of,  428 

Tokyo,  728,  720,  732,  730,  746,  757,  765 
Toim>  of  peripheral  vessels  in  shock,  32 
Tonnage  for  airlift: 

from  United  Kingdom  to  Continent,  532, 
i)34,  o3  / 

to  ETOUSA,  538-530 
Tonsillectomy,  364 
Tooth  extractions,  140,  365 
Toploading  of  bloofl  on  speedboats,  537 
Torney  General  Hospital,  07 
ToiirniqiK'ts,  34 
TowNKn,  Cot..  A.  .A.,  Jr.,  717 
Toxemia  from  clostridial  myositis,  30 
Toxemic  theory  of  shock,  20,  30 
Toxic  reactions  after  gtdatin  infusions,  786 
Toxicity  of — 

anticoagulant  agents,  218 

blootl  substitute  s.  372,  373 

cadaveric  blood,  24 

gelatin,  373,  375 

globin,  362 

gum  acacia,  371 

htwoglobin  solutions,  361 

mercurial  pre^servatives,  283-286 

|)ectin,  378 

I’eriston,  381 

plasma,  70 

preservatives  in  blood  substitutes,  3.54 
replacement  agents,  726 
sodium  citrate,  142 
sodium  glycerol  polysuccinate,  380 
Toxicity  controls  in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
Toxicity  tests  in  commercial  processing 
laboratories,  207 
Toxin.s — 

in  blood  substitutes,  373 
in  crushing  injuries,  664 
Trained  supervision  of — 

airlifted  blood  in  MTOUS.A,  410-420 
blood,  420-421 
Training,  412-413,  694 
at  Naples  Blood  Bank,  413 
British  methods  of,  706-707 
demonstration  sets  for,  413 
effect  of,  on  losses  from  clotting,  309 
for  comiiwrcial  production  of  .serum  albu* 
min,  342 


in  British  Blood  Supply  Depot,  470-472 
in  handling  of  plasma,  271 
ill  intravenous  therapy,  77,  78 
in  management  of  shock  in  British  depot, 
471 

in  mass  blood  grouping,  241 
in  MTOUSA  hospitals,  442 
in  operation  of  blood  donor  centers,  86 
in  oversea  theaters,  85 
in  production  of  grouping  sera,  241 
in  reconstitution  of  plasma,  271 
in  replacement  therapy,  442,  463,  469 
in  re'snscitation,  87 
in  scrum  albumin  administration,  341 
in  transfusion  technieiues  in  World  VV'ar 
1-8 

in  use  of — 

dried  plasma,  177,  463 
re'susjMuided  red  blood  cells,  494 
transfusion  equipment,  179 
ill  wound  management,  87 
ill  ZI,  85-91 

of  blood  bank  personnel,  398,  412-413 
laffore  Kore'an  War,  717 
ill  Kore'an  War,  738 

of  British  transfusion  ix'rsonnel,  17,  706- 
707 

of  Chinese  personnel  in  ZI,  642 
of  eiiliste'd  personnel — 

in  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  500 
in  plasma  administration,  637 
of  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank  personnel,  500, 
501,  509 
of  persoiiiu'l — • 

in  processing  laboratory  at  Travis  AFB, 
741 

ill  SWPA,  607,  608 

of  127th  Station  Hospital  Blood  Bank, 
514 

of  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit 
(Ovhd.),  445-446 
of  transfusion  te-ams,  706-707 
for  SWPA,  606 

re'cominendations  for,  by  Subcommittee' 
on  Blood  Substitutes,  NRC,  85-91 
Training  cour.se's: 

at  Army  Me'dical  School,  86-87 
for  o|X'ration  of  liquid  plasma  processing 
center,  87 
Training  films,  87 

Training  functions  of  home:  depot,  British 
Army  Transfusion  Se'rvice,  16-17 
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Transfer  (s)  of — 

|a>rsoniu“l: 

from  Continental  Blood  Bank,  516 
to  KTOrSA  Blood  Bank,  41MI-50() 
surplus  jdasina  to  ARC,  311 
Transfixing  collapsed  veins,  436 
Transfused  isoagnlutinins,  8t)6 
Transfusion(s),  3,  2(1  21,  36,  266 
after  o|HTation  in  World  War  I  — 7 
amount  of,  in  - 
KTOCSA,  482 
Hpanish  (’ivil  War,  11-12 
World  War  I  7,  !> 

as  basic  coiitixment  of  shock  therapy,  41, 
42 

iH'fort'  initial  wound  surgery,  3115 
British  exia'rience  with,  37 
case  fatality  raU's  in,  1,  2,  3 
in  World  War  I  -  5,  6 
clotting  during,  553-554 
concept  (s)  of,  211,  47-411 
criteria  for  amount  of,  in  HTOUSA,  551) 
dilatation  of  right  heart  during,  12 
during  anesthesia,  54-55 
during  o|K‘ration,  686,  687,  6111 
in  World  War  I — 7 
effects  of,  34-35 

evaluation  of,  in  World  War  I  -  11-1(1 
evolution  of  use  of,  for  combat  casualties, 
47-511 

•'xia-rimental,  1 
failure*  of,  12 

as  indication  for  surgery,  557,  558,  5.59 
fatalith's  aft«>r,  1,  2,  3,  461),  649,  650,  651 
fie-ld  studies  in,  80-81 
for  MTOl'SA,  .31)8 
for  oversea  use,  177-171) 
hematocrit  determinations  as  indications 
for,  255-256 
lu-morrhage: 

as  indication  for,  1,  2 

as  indication  for,  in  World  War  I — 7 

during,  44 

improvisation  of,  in  KTOl’SA,  192,  194 
in  base  hospitals  in  MTOl'SA,  444 
in  British  blood  program,  17 
in  casualty  clearing  stations  iii  World 
War  I — 5-6,  265 
in  civilian  practice,  48 
in  des|>erate  cases,  3 

in  World  War  I — 5,  6,  7 
in  KTOrSA,  177 

in  evacuation  hospitals.  LSO,  31)2-393 
in  fixed  hos[)itals,  193 


in  forward  hospitals,  LSI),  11)3,  194 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 
in  P' ranee,  11)40 — 20 

in  general  hospitals,  ISO,  185,  31)2-393 
in  massive*  he*me)rrhage*,  34 
in  M  TO  USA,  31)7,  432-437 
in  Neerth  Africa,  177,  3112,  .3113,  394-395, 
438 

in  unit  hospital  system,  3117 
in  Weerlel  War  I  -  5-10 
in  woiinels  e)f  extre*mitie*s.  703-705 
in  ZI  hospitals,  177,  269,  61)4-61)6 
incieh'iice*  of  serum  he-patitis  afte'r,  in 
Kore*an  War,  778 

inelicatie>ns  for,  1-3,  5,  34,  255-2.56 
in  Chine'se*  tre)ops,  64.5-646 
in  Kore>an  War,  7116 
in  Se)vie*t  Unie)n,  22 
in  .Spanish  Civil  War,  11-12 
in  SWPA,  635 
in  We>rlel  War  I — 7 
infe*ction — 
afte'r,  5 

as  inelication  for,  7,  10 
influ(*nce*  of,  on — 

inciele*nt*e*  e>f  wounel  infe'ction 
mortality  rate's,  57 
kielne'y,  .5611 

lack  of,  in  Ne>rth  .\frica,  1114,  3112,  .39.3-31)4 
le'gal  pre>hibilie>n  e>f,  I 
limitatiem  e>f,  in-- 
blast  injurie'S,  21 
clu'st  injurie'S,  21 

wounels  of  central  ne'rvous  syste-m,  21 
mainte'uancee  e)f,  17 
manual  on,  76 
misuse;  of,  641) 

ovvrsrus  with  improvise'el  e'cpiipinent, 
1,80-1.85 

postpartal  lu'inorrhage*  as  indication  for.  I 
pre'ceunbat  pre*paratie>ns  few,  in  Worlel  W;.. 
I  S 

pre'ssure*  te'chnique's  of,  193,  194,  466,  61)3 
peierpe'ral  hemorrhage  as  inelicatiem  few,  1 
pulmonary  e'elema  afte-r,  20-21 
quantitative'  errews  in,  .31)3 
quantitative  relation  of,  to — 
de'gre.*e*  of  shock,  34,  39,  63,5 
he'inorrhage*,  5.59 

rate  eef,  4,  12,  21,  22,  34,  36.  11)4,  11)8,  .533, 
636,  690,  71111 

re*que'sts  for,  from  .MTOl  S.\,  4:15 
risks  e)f,  78-79 
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septicemia  as  iiulicatioii  for,  in  World 
War  1—7 

shock  as  indication  for,  in  World  War  I — 7 
shortaK<‘s  of,  iii — ■ 

ETOUSA,  460 
North  Africa,  43'2-4:io 
sodium  citrate  technique  of,  10 
spacing  of,  318 
timing  of,  48 

in  World  War  I — 7 
transmission,  of — 
leukemia  by,  142 
malaria  by,  143-144,  720 
malaria  bj’,  in  CBI,  643-644 
malaria  by,  in  MTOUSA,  307 
malaria  by,  in  SWPA,  507-508 
measles  by,  720 
mumps  by,  345 

serum  hepatitis  by,  143,  261,  720,  744 
syphilis  by,  143,  261,  744 
vital  signs  as  indication  for,  in  World 
War  I — 7 

with  defibrinated  blood,  4 
with  DeGowin  et  al.  preserved  blood,  220 
with  incompatible  blood,  4,  24 
with  preserved  blood  in  World  War  I — 
5-6 

with  red  blood  cells,  317,  319 
in  World  War  I — 5-6 

Transfusion  Branch,  OTSG,  67-73,  07, 
110,  192-103,  319,  468 
Transfusion  equipment,  1,  4-5,  476 
availability  of,  for  oversea  use,  185 
Ix'fon-  Kon'an  War,  717 
ch'aning  of,  219 

under  field  conditions,  179,  186,  190 
development  of,  180-185 

at  Army  Medical  School,  177 
development  of  expendable  type  of,  195- 
198 

for  field  use,  178-179 
Transfusion  kit,  191 
Transfusion  officer(s) : 
in  ETOUSA.  48 
in  distributing  units,  467 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  420 
in  SWPA,  605 

lack  of,  in  Kon-an  War,  756,  757 
MTOl'SA,  401 

on  staff  of  theater  surgeon,  463,  467 
overs«*as,  463 

Transf»ision-p<‘nicillin  therapy  in  wounds  of 
extremities,  703-705 


Transfusion  practices  in  Gt-rman  Army,  23 
Transfusion  reactions  (complications),  3, 
464,  649-668 

from  aging  blood  in  ETOUSA,  5,54-555 
in  France,  1940 — 20 
in  World  War  1—6.  9 
lack  of  records  of,  649 
to  blood  airlifted  to  SWPA,  213 
Transfusion  s«>rvice: 
in  British  Army,  15-18 
in  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  480 
inclusions  of  all  parenteral  fluids  in,  53 
organization  of,  in  MTOUSA,  48 
Transfusion  stds; 

criteria  of,  for  oversea  us<',  186 
modifications  of,  488 
Transfusion  teams,  465,  477 
for  Opt'ration  OLYMPIC,  641 
in  mobile  surgical  units,  476 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 
in  SWPA,  604,  60.5-606 
Transfusion  technique(s),  3-4.  5,  85,  196 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 
in  SWPA,  636 
in  World  W'ar  1 — 5-6 
training  in,  in  World  War  1—8 
training  of  British  transfusion  unit  per¬ 
sonnel  in,  17 

with  Elx'rt-Emerson  equiptnent,  186 
Transfusion  units: 

establishment  of,  in  MTOUSA,  398,  400- 
403 

training  of,  iti  British  Army  Transfusion 
StTvice,  16-17 

Transit  hospitals,  blood  supply  for,  512 
Transmissible  diseases  in  donors,  142-144 
Transmission  of — 

leukemia  by  transfusion,  142 
malaria  by — 
plasma,  143-144 
transfusion,  376,  720 
transfusion  in  CBI,  643-644 
transfusion  in  SWP.\,  597-598 
s<‘rum  hepatitis  by  plasma,  310,  795 
in  Korean  War,  775,  776-782 
syphilis  by  transfusion,  143,  261,  720,  744 
virus  infections  by  plasma.  726 
Transport  Air  Group,  604,  607 
Transportability : 
of  casualties.  710 
of  plasma.  48,  51 
tests  of,  220-221 
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Traiis|K)rtatioii,  2()3-2lo 

of,  on  rcil  blood  colls,  220-221 
for  AIK’  mobile  bleeding  units,  ll.'5-llO 
for  Continental  BUkkI  Bank,  old 
for  detachment  of  KTOl'SA  Blood  Bank, 
520 

for  donors,  4.53 

for  field  transfusion  units,  543 
for  Leyte  o|)<<ration,  614-(>18 
for  movt'  of  P^TOUSA  Blood  Bank  to 
Continent,  515 

for  6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Cnit  (Ovhd.), 
454 

from  collection  centers — 
in  Korean  War,  742,  744 
to  air|K)rt  in  ZI,  402 
in  CBI,  642 
in  KTOrSA.  .541  .543 
in  MTOrSA.  414  417 
in  southern  France'.  448,  4.50 
in  Soviet  Cnion,  22 
in  SWPA,  .5JM),  604.  606-608 
in  ZI,  204  206 

maintenano'  of,  on  Contiiu'iit,  5.50,  .551 
of  bio'osjic  fluiels,  16 
of  bl(HMl.  47.  .50.  51,  ,52 
by  truck.  205-206 
for  British  Kinhth  Army,  532 
in  France,  1040 -  20 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  1 1 
to  front  in  KTOCSA,  47(>-477 
to  iirocessing  lalneratories,  103,  1.52-153 
to  processing  lalwratories,  cost  of,  136- 
137 

of  delivery  teams,  467 
of  donors  to  bleeding  ce'iite'rs  in  MTOl’SA, 
4(H)- 407 

of  dried  plasma,  15 
of  froze'ii  plasma,  271 
of  red  blood  cell  re'sidua,  313 
of  unn'frige'rate'd  blood,  208-213 
ov«'rs«‘as.  463 

relation  of  hemolysis  to,  ()t3-614 
sjM'cifications  for,  203-2()4 
testing  of  Alseve-r’s  solution  by,  224 
See  also  .Airlift,  Delivery,  Storage,  Pack¬ 
aging. 

Transports: 

attack  (.\P.\’s),  622 
for  wounded  (.\PH's).  622 
Transworld  .Airlines,  211 
Trauma  to  r<'d  blood  ce'lls,  tests  of  I'ffect  of, 
220-221 


Traumatic  amputation(s).  703 

loss  of  rc'd  blood  cell  mass  after,  805 
Traumatic  rupture  of  liver  (spleen)  in 
Chinese  trooi)s,  646 

Travis  .AFB  blood  processing  lal)orat()ry, 
730-743,  7(U),  761,  763,  765 
Trench  fever,  6 
Tr4vieres.  520 

Trial  <listribution  of  blood  in  Fast  .Anglia,  480 
Trial  runs — 

on  Pacific  airlift,  213,  611,  612 
with  -ACD  solution,  215 
with  .Army  insulated  container,  215 
Tkimbi.e,  Col.  I.  IL,  630 
Triph'-distilled  water,  652 
Trisodium  citrate,  210 

Trot>p  ('arrier  C'ommand,  418,  488,  .53 1 -.532, 
533 

Truck  (s) ; 

misuse  of.  for  other  purimst's  on  Continent, 
104.  551 

refrigi'ration  of,  206,  212 
Truck  drivers: 

in  KTOrS.A  Blood  Bank.  .5(K) 
training  of.  in  KTOl'S.A  Blood  Bank,  .5<M) 
Truck  repuiremi'iits  in  KTOl’S.A,  541 -.543 
Truck  irans|)ortation,  205  -206 
in  Korean  War,  742,  744 
in  MTOrSA.  414-416 
in  I'nited  Kingdom,  .532 
on  Continent,  .536-537 
Tkcet.c,  .L,  12 

Trcm.^n,  Presidt'nt  H.  S.,  715,  73.5 
Tula*  racks  in  S«'venth  I’.S.  .Army  Blood 
Bank,  453 
Tiilx'rculosis: 
in  donors,  142 

n'<l  blood  cell  transfusions  in,  317 
rejection  of  donors  with,  in  Clerman  pro¬ 
gram,  22 

Tubing  in  plasma  package,  171 
Tunisia,  381,  302,  308,  602,  608 
Tunisian  campaign,  37,  38,  55,  438 
Turbidity  of  reconstituted  plasma,  280 
Turner.  .1.  K.,  203,  217,  218,  210,  222,  223 
3’2 

Turner,  T.  B.,  744 
Tuscany,  420 

Tyndall’s  phenomenon,  238 
Typhus  fevc'r,  306 

Typing.  Srv  Ctro)ii)ing,  Mass  grouping. 
Ulithi,  607,  624 
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ritracfiitrifugai  analysis  of  stTUin  albumin, 
351 

ritracontrifuKo  studies  of  Periston,  381 
ritraviolet  sterilization  of  plasma,  77G,  778- 
779,  781-782 
Ultraviolet  therapy,  Go 

Unavoidable  error  in  red  blood  cell  counting, 
318 

Undulant  fever  in  donors,  142 
Unoek,  L.  J.,  4 

Unit  hospital  system  for  bloo<l  supply  in 
MTOUSA,  397-399 

Unit*-<1  Kingdom,  IG,  459,  473,  475,  477, 

478,  479,  481,  489,  498,  504,  510,  511, 

513,  514,  517,  518,  523,  52G,  527,  531, 

532,  535,  53G,  ,537,  .543,  5.54,  .5G0,  5G7, 

5G8,  GG9 

United  Kingdom  Bas(',  ETOUSA,  .527 
Unitwl  Nations,  7.5G 

Unit(‘d  States.  See  U.S.,  and  Zone  of 
Interior. 

U.S.  Army  Blood  Procurenusnt  Pmgram,  .529 
U.S.  Army  Forces; 

Far  East  (USAFFE),  .589,  7.55 
Pacific  (USAFPAC),  G29,  G4l 
Pacific  Ocean  Areas  (USAFPO.A),  003,  GOG 
Western  Pacific  (USAFWESP.AC),  G29 
U.S.  .Army  Services  of  Supply,  SWPA 
(USASO.SSWPA),  .595,  60.5 
U.S.  civilians,  donations  from,  in  AITOUSA, 
422 

U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Indianapolis,  695 
U.S.  exiH'rience  in  World  War  1 — 8-10 
U.S.  liaison  officer  at  British  Blood  Supply- 
Depot,  478 

U.S.  medical  pt'rsonnel,  training  of,  in  British 
blood  program,  17 

U.S.  Naval  .\ir  Ba.se  Dispensary,  G3l 
U.S.  Naval  !Mcflical  Center,  274 
U.S.  Naval  Medical  School,  7 
I'.S.  Naval  Aledical  Supply  Depot,  346 
1  .S.  Naval  Preflight  School,  242 
U.S.  Penitentiary; 
in  Ijcwisburg,  781 
in  McNeil  Island,  781 
“U.S.  Pharmacopeia,”  3.52 
U.S.  Public  Health  .S-rvice,  84,  92,  143,222. 

269,  290,  783 
U.S.S.; 

Achinar,  628 
Ancon,  623 
Boier,  730 
Samaritan,  594 
Solace,  623 


Universal  donors,  4,  239-240 
titer  of  blood  of,  259 

Sec  nho  (iroiip  ()  blood,  Dangerous  uni¬ 
versal  donors. 

University  of — 

(3ucago  School  of  Medicine,  74,  78(> 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  379 
Ixniisville  School  of  Medicine,  374 
Michigan  Mwlical  School,  74 
Minne.sota  Craduate  School  of  Medicin*!, 

1 4 

Minnesota  Medical  School,  74,  325 
Pennsylvania  (iraduate  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  74,  376,  377,  788 
P«Minsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  65,  336, 
376,  377,  788 
Upsala,  381 

Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine,  74 
Un refrigerated  blood; 
reactions  to  transfusion  with,  210 
studies  on,  210-213 
Upjohn  Co.,  292,  300,  37.5,  774 
Upper  ro'spiratory  infcrctions; 
after  olonations,  15.5,  156 
in  flonors,  142 

Urea,  addition  of,  to  gelatin  solution,  786 

Urea  clearanc*',  786 

Uremia; 

in  crushing  injuries,  6.5-67 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  6.54 
in  lower  nephron  nephrosis,  658 
Urinalysis — 

after  red  blood  cell  transfusions,  315 
in  incompatibility  reactions,  654 
Urinary  acidity  in  lower  nephron  nephrosis, 
667 

Urinary  excretion  of — 
aldobionic  acid,  379 
gelatin,  374,  375 
oxidized  cotton,  380 
pectin,  377 

Urinary  output,  effect  of  serum  albumin  on, 
338 

Urobilinemia,  222 
Urobilinogen  output,  229 
I'rticarial  reactions,  651 
in  Kon;an  W’ar,  7.56,  804 
management  of,  651 

to  plasma,  269,  298,  636,  668,  669,  673,  674 
Utah  beach,  518,  .522,  .523 
Utilization  of  blood  substitutes  in  Ixtdy,  373 

V-1  bombing,  521 

Vacuum  drying  of  frozen  plasma,  276-277 
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Vacuum-drying  equipment  for  plasma,  65 
\'acuum-sealed  storage  of  blood,  220 
Vacuum-sealing  of  plasma  package,  169 
Vacuum  technique  of  blood  collection,  15 
hemolysis  in  MTOUSA,  439 
in  Blood  for  Britain,  14 
Valves  for — 
donor  sets,  435 
in  Pacific,  595 
oversea  transfusion  set,  463 
Van  Slyke,  1).  D.,  2.53,  254,  257 
Van  Slyke  kidney,  655 
\  anderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine, 
33,  74 

5  ascular  injuries  in  Korean  War,  803 

X'asocoustriction  in  shock,  32,  194 

t'asodilatation  in  shock,  32 

t'asomotor  center,  status  of,  in  shock,  30 

\  asomotor  response  to  wounding,  39-40 

\'-E  Day,  522 

Vegetabh'  refrigerators,  447 

Vehicles: 

for  ETOUSA  Blood  Bank,  506,  509 
for  invasion  of  southern  France,  446 
in  British  blood  program,  17 
marking  of,  in  ETOUSA,  509 
shortages  of,  in  MTOUSA,  420 
\’ein-to-vein  transfusion,  3 
\'eins,  collapse  of,  684,  693,  698 
Veldeb,  M.  V.,  81,  82,  205,  206,  261,  262, 
271,  279,  284,  285,  290,  300,  303,  305 
Venafro,  40 

5'enereal  Diseases  Division,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  143 
Venipuncture,  training  in,  412 
Venous  pressure  technique  of  blood  collec¬ 
tion,  14 

Venous  return  in  shock,  30,  32 
5’erona,  407,  442 

Veterans’  Administration,  716,  725,  726 
Vice  Chairman: 

American  Red  Cross,  311 
in  Charge  of  Domestic  Op<'rations,  ARC, 
101 

ViCKOKEN,  Col.  A.,  151 
Vinyl  acetate  tubing,  171 
^■inylite  rrain,  758 
Vipule,  163 

\  irus  of  hepatitis  in  thrombin,  364 
Virus  infections  in  donors,  142 
transmission  of,  by  plasma,  726 
\  iscera,  asphyxia  of,  56 
t'isceral  changes  in  shock,  36,  41-42 
Visceral  damage  in  late  shock,  34 


Viscometry,  374 
\’i8Cosity  of — 

blood  (plasma),  265 
blood  substitutes,  373 
bovine  albumin,  326 
gelatin  solutions,  373,  374,  377 
gum  acacia,  384 
Periston,  381 
serum  albumin,  337,  353 
Viscosity  measurements  of  flextran,  79 1 
\  isit  of  inspection  to — 
combat  areas,  466,  467-468 
ETOUSA,  4.59 
ZI  hospitals,  387-388 
Vital  signs: 

as  indication  for  transfusion  in  World 
War  1—7 

in  donors,  1351,  140,  145 
in  shock,  684 

obstTvation  of,  in  serum  albumin  testing, 
339 

Vitainin-cot'nzyine  systems  in  late  shock,  34 

Vitry-sur-Sein('.  516 

VoOELAAIf,  J.,  377 

\'olumc  of  Al8(?v(‘r’8  solution,  437 

VolunttHT  Aid  Dc'tachments,  17 

Voluntw'r  Sp<'cial  S<*rvices,  ARC,  111 

Volunte(*rs  in — 

ARC  blood  donor  centers.  111 
ARC  mobile  bletKiing  units,  118 
bovine  albumin  program,  325,  330,  331- 
332 

hepatitis  studies,  fatalities  among,  778,  781 
tc-sting  of  gelatin,  375 
VON  ZiEMSSEN,  II..  4 
Voorhees  Committee,  715 
Vycor  envelopes,  778 

Wagner,  J.  A.,  3.36 
Wake  Island,  746 
WAKI.M,  K.  G.,  796 
Wales.  512 
Walker,  J.  A.,  788 
W’alker,  Capt.  K.,  6,  7 
W’alking  wounded,  donations  from,  486 
Walter,  C.  W..  75,  758,  759,  771 
Walt<*r  Reed  Army  G(‘neral  Hospital,  62, 
110,  171,  246,  259,  337,  364,  .365,  652, 
694,  695-696,  760,  792,  794,  800 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  C<“nter,  60(5, 
669,  800 

Wangensteen,  O.  H.,  74,  325,  329,  330, 
331,  33.3,  334,  335,  375,  686 
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War  Activities  Committee,  Motion  Picture 
Industry,  121 

War  Dt'partment,  233,  543,  604,  726 
War  Department  Circular — 

No.  123,  24  June  1041—233 
Xo.  70,  14  July  1041—233,  234 
War  IX'partment  Technical  Bulletin  (TB 
MED),  24  Oct.  1045—72,  650 
IPar  Medicine,  48 

War  Production  Board,  171,  172,  175,  204, 
203,  343-344 
War  R'serve: 

before  Kon'an  War,  720 
of  plasma  (plasma  expanders)  before 
Kon>an  War,  720 
War  reserve  stockpile,  723 
W.\RD,  G.  11.,  7,  265,  266 
W.\RD,  Lt.  J.  574 
W.\RNER,  Capt.  F.  B.,  Jr.,  30 
W.\RRBN,  S.,  33 
Warsaw,  210 
Wastage — 

in  British  system,  307 
in  MTOl  S.\  due  to  outdating,  437 
Washington,  72,  211,  214,  271,  202,  310, 
387,  480,  402,  494,  501,  600,  652 
Washington  Blood  Donor  Center,  86,  96,  490 
Washington  I'niversity  School  of  Medicine, 
150 

Waters,  K.  M.,  74 
Watso.n,  G.,  7 

W.D.,  .\GO  Form  Xo.  24  (Service  Record),  233 
W.D.,  M.D.,  Form  Xo.  81  (Immunization 
Register),  233 

Weakness  after  donations,  156,  157 
Weapons  carriers,  in — 

M  TO  USA,  414,  417,  459 
southern  France,  448,  450,  454 
Wear.v,  J.  T.,  74 
Weather,  effect  of — 
on  airlift; 

in  MTOl'SA,  448 
on  Continent,  536-537 
to  KTOUSA,  560 
to  Pacific,  632,  638 
on  deliveries  in  southern  France,  450 
on  donations,  120 

Weed,  L.  H.,  49,  80,  82,  83,  102,  103 
W  eekly  Xewsletter  Xo.  136,  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences,  XRC,  226-227 
Weight  of  donors,  140,  157 
Weil,  Lt.  Col.  X.,  J^-.,  509 
Weil,  R.,  4,  219 


Weiss,  S.,  284 

Welfare  Island,  331,  375,  377 

Welsbach  gas  mantles,  544 

Westerfelt,  Col.  F.  B.,  603,  622 

Western  Base  Section,  ETOl  S.\,  524-525 

Western  Desert,  16,  391 

Wet  lung  in  shock,  688 

Wet  plasma.  See  Liquid  plasma. 

W  fibrin  film,  367 
WF  fibrin  film,  367 
Whatman  filter,  287 

Whisky  after  donations,  148,  424,  482,  597 
Whitby,  Brig.  Sir  L.  E.  H.,  12, 15,  17,  18,  20, 
67,  192,  462,  469,  472,  476,  528,  542,  657 
White  blood  cell  counts,  432 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  694 
Whole  blood.  See  Blood,  Replacement 
therapy.  Transfusion. 

Whole  Blood  and  Blood  IX'rivatives  Pro¬ 
gram,  721 

Whole  Blood  Processing  Laboratory,  Travis 
AFB,  739-743,  760,  761,  763,  7()5 
Whole  Blood  Service  CommitU'e,  ETOrS.\, 
496 

Wichita  Falls,  734 
Wiener,  A.  S.,  240,  245,  251 
Wilkinson,  J.  F.,  230 
Willis,  Brig.  Gt>n.  J.  M.,  603,  606,  627 
Wilson,  G.  W.,  265,  383 
Wilson,  Lt.  Col.  W.  C.,  32 
Wilson,  Prt'sident  W.,  73 
WiNTERNITZ,  .M.  C.,  783 
WiTEBSKY,  E.,  239,  260 
Witebsky’s  A  and  B  group-specific  sub¬ 
stances,  429 
Woendi  Islands,  591 
Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC),  501 
Wood,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  R.,  791 
WooDHOusE,  Col.  K.  W.,  509 
Worcester,  474 
Workload  of — 

bleeding  centers  in  MTOl’SA,  408-409 
bleeding  teams  in  ETOUS.\,  476 
collecting  sections  of  ETOUSA  Blood 
Bank,  502 

processing  laboratory,  Travis  AFB,  742- 
743 

6703d  Blood  Transfusion  Unit  (Ovhd.), 
446 

shock  wards,  709 

Workman,  Lt.  W.  G.,  349,  744,  766 
Workrooms  in  ARC  blood  donor  centers,  113 
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World  War  I: 

blood  banks  ii>,  218 

blood  groupiiiR  in,  6-7 

blood  substitutes  in,  871 

British  exjx‘rionc»‘  in,  5-8 

British  transportation  of  blood  in,  220 

cit rated  blood  in,  0 

concc'pts — 

of  replacement  therapy  after,  81 
of  shock  in,  8-9,  31-32,  51 
donors  in,  9 
Kum  acacia  in,  384 
hemothorax  in,  23 
indications  for  transfusion  in,  7 
Medical  General  Laboratory  at  Dijon  in, 
401 

National  Research  Council  in,  73 
physiologic  salt  solution  in,  7 
plasma  in,  265 
reactions  to  transfusion  in,  9 
replacement  therapy  in.  8,  9-10 
r<‘suscitation  teams  in,  7-8,  384 
shock  centers  in,  8 
techniques  of  transfusion  in,  9,  10 
timing  of  transfusion  in,  7 
transfusion: 
licfore,  1-5 
in.  5-10 

with  preserved  blood  itt,  5-6 
with  r<‘d  blood  cells  in,  5-6,  312 
transfusion  etjuipment  in,  9 
U..S.  experience  in,  8-10 
Wound  (s) ; 
as  cause  of  shock,  32 
influence  of  blood  on  incidence  of,  57 
lethality  of,  56 

proposal  to  use  plasma  for,  266 
training  in  management  of,  87 
See  also  wounds  of  special  n’gions. 

Wound  dehiscence,  796 
Wound  healing  in  nutritional  deficiencies,  796 
Wound  infection  as  indication  for  transfusion, 
12 

Wound  shock,  38 
Wounding  agents  in  SWPA,  616 
Wre.nt,  Sir  C.,  1 
Wrioht,  D.  G.,  336 
Wright  Field,  539 
"Writers’  War  Board,  121 
Wyckoff,  R.  W.  G.,  279 
WyckofT-Lagsden  “pig”  technique  of  drying 
plasma,  279,  280 

X-protein  of  McFarlane,  359 


Yates,  J.  L.,  23 
Yellow  fever,  142 

immunization  against,  674-675 
Yield  of — 

gamma  globulin  from  plasma,  363 
globin  from  plasma,  362 
pectin  from  citrus  fruit,  378 
plasma  from  blood,  52,  127,  268,  28.5-286, 
299-300,  303,  304 
serum  from  blood,  52,  268 
serum  albumin  from  blood,  342,  346-347, 
782 

Yokohama,  729,  732,  757 
Yon-tan  Airstrip,  623 
YofSG,  I.  M.,  230,  315 
Yi'DI.v,  S.  S.,  12,  24 

Zephiran,  283 

ZI.  See  Zone  of  Interior. 

Zollinger,  Col.  R.  M.,  193,  487,  509,  5.56, 
789 

Zone  of  Interior: 

administrative  considerations  in,  61-98 
development  of — 

blood  program  in,  29,  47-54 
expendable  transfusion  equipment  in, 
19.5-198 

evolution  of  concept  of  transfusion  in, 
47-54 

initial  activities  in,  for  oversea  transfusion 
service,  461-464 
malaria  in  blood  donors  in,  143 
oversea  briefing  in,  391-392 
procurement  of  intravenous  fluids  in,  382 
provision  of — 

dried  plasma  for,  9.5-96,  17.5-177 
frozen  plasma  for,  271-272 
liquid  plasma  for,  195,  274-275 
red  blood  cells  for,  97,  319 
whole  blood  for,  97,  292 
record-keeping  in,  455 
refrigeration  for  airlift  in,  206-208 
request  for  blood  from,  in  Korean  Il’ar, 
729,  739 

Rh-testing  in,  248 
Rh-testing  for  airlift  in,  251 
serum  hepatitis  in,  674 
stocks  of  flried  plasma  in,  311 
training  in,  85-91 
transfusion  equipment  in,  177 
transportation  in,  85-91 
use  of  blood  in,  269,  694-696 
Zone  of  Interior  hospitals,  equipment  for 
distilled  water  in,  388 
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AcUoe  Army: 

OSD  (1) 

OSA  (1) 

OUSof  A  (1) 

ASA  (FM)  (1) 
ASA  (lAL)  (1) 
ASA  (RAD)  (1) 
USASA  (1) 
DASA  (1) 
DCSPER  (2) 
ACSI  (1) 
DCSOPS  (2) 
DCSLOG  (2) 
ACSFOR  (2) 
ACSRC  (1) 
CARROTC  (1) 
CofF  (1) 

CINFO  (1) 
CNGB  (1) 

CLL  (1) 

CRD  a) 

CMH  (1) 

TAG  (1) 

TIG  (1) 

TJAG  (1) 

TPMG  (1) 
CofCh  (1) 

Tech  Stf,  DA  (1) 
TSG  (30) 

Med  Bds  (1) 
USCONARC  (2) 
ARADCOM  (1) 


OS  Maj  Comd  (2) 
except 

USAREAR  (4) 
SHAPE  (2) 

OS  Base  Comd  (1) 

Log  Comd  (2) 

MDW  (1) 

Armies  (3) 

Corps  (1) 

Div  (2) 

SFGp  (1) 

Med  Gp  (2) 

Med  Bn  (1) 

USATC  (1) 

USMA  (3) 

Svc  College  (2) 

Br  Svc  Sch  (1) 

MFSS  (6) 

Med  Spec  Sch  (2) 
USAMEDS  V  Sch  (1) 
Med  Sec  GENDEP 
(OS)  (1) 

Med  DEP  (OS)  (1) 

Gen  Hosp  (5) 

Named  Army  Hosp  (4) 
USA  Hosp  (26-100  Bed) 
(1)  (100-600  Bed)  (2) 
(600-760  Bed)  (4) 
Med  Cen  (1)  except 
WRAMC  (6) 

BAMC  (6) 


WRAIR  (6) 

AFIP  (6) 

DEF  LOG  SPT  CEN  (1) 
DEFMEDSPTCEN(l) 
USAPERSCEN  (1) 

USA  Trans  Tml  Comd 

(1) 

Army  Terminal  (1) 

PG  (1) 

Med  Lab  (1) 

USA  MED  RAD  UNITS 
A  Lab  (1) 

AFES  (1) 

Arsenals  (1) 

Med  Fid  Maint  Shops 

(1) 

DB  (1) 

Disp  (1) 

USA  Corps  (1) 

MAAG  (1) 

MU  Msn  (1) 

JBUSMC  (1) 

Unite  under  following 
TOE’S : 

8-600  Team  AH  (1) 
8-610  (1) 

8-561  (6) 

8-581  (1) 

Historical  Unit, 
USAMEDS  (1600) 


NO:  State  AG  (l);Div(l). 

U8AR:  Log  Comd  (1) ;  Div  (1) ;  TOE’s  8-500  Team  AH  (1) ;  8-610  (1) ;  8-551  (1) ;  8-681  (1) ; 
Med  Gp  (2);  Bde  (1);  USA  Hosp  (1). 

Request  copies  remaining  on  hand  after  initial  distribution  be  returned  to  The  Historical 
Unit,  USAMEDS,  Forest  Glen  Section,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.  20012. 


